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THE ADVANTAGES 


OF DISTRIBUTING 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
&c. &c. 


WuHokEvER is acquainted with the history 
of the Reformation, cannot fail to have observed 
the extreme anxiety displayed by our Martyrs 
and Reformers for the free circulation of the 
Bible. The same. feeling has been found to ani- 
mate wise and good men in every age, since the 
promulgation of the Gospel; and some of the 
charitable institutions which have arisen in mo- 
dern times, hold out the pleasing assurance, that 
this Christian principle still survives; that many 
are still emulous to follow the example before 
them, and are in some degree influenced by the 
spirit of those who have long since gone to the 
resting-place of the just. 

One of the most important and effective insti- 
tutions which the world has eyer'seen, is. the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. Its means are 
great, but its projects are magnificent, _It pro-- 
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poses to do nothing less than to diffuse the bless- 
ings of Revelation ‘to all men. Its operations 
niust be considered in a twofold view: as a Bri- ~ 
tish Society, it directs its first regards to the wants 
at home; and as a Foreign Society, it encourages 
the reprinting and dissemination of acknowledged 
versions, where they already exist, and promotes 
translations, and the circulation of the Scriptures, 
where they are wholly unknown. 

The efforts and utility of such an institution can 
be limited only by its means ; and in proportion 
to the augmentation of its funds, will it extend 
the empire of knowledge and of truth. The as- 
sistance which has been afforded by Auxiliary 
Societies in many parts of the country, can hardly 
be estimated at too high a rate. By calling the 
attention of the opulent to the want of Bibles in 
their own vicinity, they have contributed very es- 
sentially to the benefit of thousands, who might’ 
otherwise have remained in ignorance; and by 
aiding the funds of the parent institution, they 
have enabled it to carry on its foreign operations 
with great and increasing success. Many are the 
prayers which have ascended from distant lands — 
on behalf of their benefactors in Britain, and 
‘Kinny ae the blessings which have been invoked 
‘on their heads. 

- That a project of this godlike tends, so full 
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of imer¢y, and so abundant in reward, should be 
checked or narrowed by the-want of resources, is 
@-circumistance deeply to be lamented. Yet no- 
thing is more certain, than that the efforts already 
made, however glorious and however unexampled, 
are not commensurate with the magnitude of the 
ease. Here is a world in ignorance! a world to 
be enlightened and evangelised.! To the reflecting 
mind it must be obvious, that a plan, which shall 
at the same time adequately supply the demands 
at home, and effectually meet the hopes and ex- 
pectations of those myriads of human beings, 
who, in other lands, suffer “(a famine of the 
word of the Lord,” must be supported by more 
general interest, and aided by more extensive 
means. 

To complete the system which has commenced, 
and been conducted with such happy results, no 
‘measure seems to have occurred of such reasonable 
promise as Bible Associations*. The contributors 


* Bible Associations have been established in many places: 
The Auxiliary Bible Society for Blackheath and its neigh- 
bourhood, has fen within its district: and one, within the 
town of Darlington, produces after thé rate of ‘701. a year, 
being more than adequate to supply the deficiency of the 
Scriptures amongst the poor of that town; thereby com- 
pletely liberating the funds of the Auxiliary Bible Society for 
Darlington and its vicinity, so far as relates to the town of 
Darlington itself, for the supply of foreign parts. * 
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to the Institution in London, and to its Auxilia- 
ries and Branches in different parts of the coun- 
try, consist, in general, of that class of persons 
who are somewhat elevated in the scale of society. 
It is the object of Bible Associations to bring into 
action also the inferior classes; to collectisub- 
scriptions not merely from the opulent, but.like- 
wise from that large body of the people, who aré 
unable to give much, and are yet not unwilling to 
give a little. If the number of contributors be 
great, the accumulation even of small sums will 
not be contemptible; and it may be presumed, 
that most persons, who are not absolutely in the 
lowest walks of life, can afford a subscription — a 
penny a week. 

A series of resolutions, recommended for adop- 
tion by Bible Associations, is subjoined to this 
address. -In illustration of that paper, it may be 
proper to observe, that while the committees of 
‘such associations are formed from the. contri- 
butors themselves, yet the stimulus must be af- 
forded by others. On the formation of an Aux- 
iliary Branch Society, the members of the com- 
mittee (under the designation of sub-committees), 
should select certain districts for their own more 
‘immediate exertions, and endeavour to awaken 
the attention of the inferior classes to the impor- 
tance of rendering whatever aid they can afford, 
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It. would be expedient to appoint a numerous 
committee for each Association, in order that a 
greater interest may be excited, and that the 
wants of the poor may be more accurately known. 
Certain members of the Auxiliary or Branch 
committees, should also be appointed frequently 
to sit with the committees of Bible Associations. 
‘A proper direction will thus be given to their 
efforts ; a similarity of system will be maintained ; 
-and the parent Society, with all its auxiliaries and 
dependencies, will thus present a perfect whole, 
correspondent in plan and united in harmony: a 
noble fabricy in which all the parts are combined 
at once for beauty and for strength ; whose foun- 
dations are laid deep in the ground, but its pillars 
are seen from afar, and its turrets sparkle in the 
skies. . 
_ As the object and tendency of the measure 
here: recommended, is to promote the.widest cir- 
culation of. the Scriptures, and -to exciie the 
greatest attention to. them through the whole mass 
of the community, it may seem almost superfluous 
to. enlarge upon the benefits which must result 
from its adoption. In a land professing to be 
Christian, where is the man who would arrest the 
free streams of heavenly mercy? Where is the 
man, who would not rather rejoice to behold 
every mound and_ barrier swept away by the 
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ample tide -—to see the liberal current “overflow 
and pass over” in all its rich and fertilizing in- 
fluence? that the soil, which has hitherto been 
parched and unfruitful, or “ fertile only to its 
own disgrace,” may smile in new attraction, and 
cheer the eye with strange luxurianee. 

If, in these awful times, we conceive ourselves 
to be placed upon an eminence from which we 
may contemplate the éver-varying scenes which 
are flitting around us; how melancholy is the 
prospect! The face of nature, indeed, continues 
the same; the works of creation still reflect the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator; seed-time 
and harvest, and summer and winter, acknow- 
ledge their appointed course; the earth expands 
her beauties to the day, and the lights of heaven 
still rise and descend obedient to the will that 
formed them. But the moral world is thrown into 
convulsions ; the image of God is defaced ;. the 
impress of the Divine hand seems to be almost 
obliterated; and the best and chiefest of his 
works—for the sake of which this fair and fertile 
earth. is commanded to yield her increase, and 
the lights of heaven to. travel. on their destined 
way—presents little else than the fragments of. a 
mighty wreck. Public principle has been violated, 
public order inverted ; the fury of the nations has 
shaken, even to their base, the pillars of civilized 
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society, and the stately edifice itself seems tot- 
tering to its fall. Long have we remained in 
tranquillity, spectators of the scene. We have 
heard, indeed, the rolling of the thunder; but 
it was a. distant sound. We have seen the ter- 
rors of the lightning; but its violence has been 
spent upon others. The day seems now to be 
approaching, when this Cidatel of Liberty itself 
may have to encounter the storm; to be rocked — 
by the heavings of that earthquake, which has 
tumbled into ruins.so many of the kingdoms 
around us. The ordinary cheeks of opinion and 
of law have been trampled upon with scorn. 
Plots of misrule; and confederacies strange to 
Englishmen, have spread with alarming rapidity; 
and have been accompanied by atrocities of sad 
and fearful expectation. Success has given con- 
fidence to crime; the incendiary hardly waits 
for the cover of darkness, and the hand of the 
assassin has executed its purpose even in the 
light of day. 

These are scenes at which wise men are con- 
founded, and good men turn pale. Nor will the 
considerate mind be much eased of its anxiety, by 
turning to the occurrences of private life, espe- 
cially among the ignorant and uninstructed. In 
poverty there is nothing which necessarily tends 
to debase the character. Many have ‘‘ wandered 
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about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the world was 
not worthy:” ‘“ the Son of Man” had “ not 
where to lay his head :” but who can dwell, with- 
out emotion, upon the wretched state of the un- 
tutored and irreligious poor? It is here that we 
see human nature in its lowest condition, de- 
graded and sunk in shame. We behold a crea- 
ture, formed after the Divine resemblance, but 
without one feature remaining to indicate’ his 
heavenly origin. For him there ‘exists no reci+ 
procal charity, no real union of affection, no 
. Christian sentiment of mutual regard. ‘To these 
feelings he is unable to rise ; he knows them not, 
neither does he desire to know them... That state 
which was intended, by the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, to add, above all earthly means, 
to the happiness of man, by the society of one 
who should be, atthe same time, the ornament 
and the blessing of social life, presents little else 
than the spectacle of cruelty and of suffering. 
The wickedness of the parent is reflected in his 
offspring: Scarcely has the infant"tongue learned ° 
to articulate, before it begins to blaspheme*its 
Maker. ‘The language of cursing and reviling is 
there; and those who ought to be the pledges 
of affection, contribute only. to exasperate evil, 
and accumulate misery ; —the scandal of their 
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neighbours, and the disgrace of their kind; — 
without comfort in this world, without hope for 
the next. © r 

. Many are the evils, both of a public and-pri- 
vate nature, to which human legislation can apply 
no remedy’: they are to be removed ‘by that in- 
fluence alone which can reach the heart; by those 
sacred, principles which are developed and en- 
forced.in the records ‘of unerring wisdom. The 
Scriptures have ever been acknowledged, by good 
men, ‘as the best foundation of morals; and those 
who labour to give them general circulation, and — 
to excite a general interest: for the perusal of 
them throughout the great body of the people, 
must be considered as rendering no’common’ ser- 
vice'both to individuals and to. their ‘country. 

» Let:it be granted; that by any meaiis the Holy 
Scripture is. perused with; diligence by every poor 
man: who:is: able 'to» read it; what. would be the 
consequence? » Is it too:much to hope, that the 
noise of tumult:and disorder maybe hushed in 
peace? that men may be:taught to fear God, and 
to-honour the king? to do unto others as they 
wish that: others should -do. untd them?’ and to 
discharge with :fidelity all the duties dnd. relations 
of life? Is it:an unreasonable expectation, that 
husbands may Jearn to’ cherish'their. wives and to 
love their children? that woman may rise to her 
just elevation and legitimate influence ? and that 
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the virtues of the parents may shine forth in their 
offspring? If the blessings of Christianity should 
be extended to all according to the measure in 
which they are enjoyed by many, how would this 
world of sorrow and of pain be converted into a 
picture of Heaven! Should we refer to past ex- 
perience, there is no fact more certain, than that 
the religious and moral state of every country 
may be fairly estimated by the facility of procur- 
ing Bibles, and the disposition to read them. 
‘“* Appeal to a Ciaristian, in any age and in any 
country, and ask him, what is the greatest benefit 
which one child of mortality can confer upon an- 
other: will he not refer you to the Bible? He 
will tell you, that the streams of charity may, in- 
deed, flow in ten thousand channels, and that they 
will not fail to: convey blessings wherever their 
course can be directed; but that the records of 
Heaven are calculated, above all other means, to 
meet the wants and to diminish the sufferings of 
man : to point out to him his condition: to point 
out to him, also, his privileges: to improve his 
state, and to brighten his prospects: to impart 
consolation as he proceeds upon his earthly pil- 
grimage, and to cheer his last hours, even in the 
agonies of dissolving nature, with a hope full of 
immortality *.” It would seem as if the very 


te Dealtry’s Speech on the formation of the Southwark 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 
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touch of the inspired volume had power to com- 
municate new feelings, and to kindle new desires ; 
to eleyate the standard of principle, and to raise 
the tone of morals ; to purify the springs of do- 
mestic happiness, to tame the fierceness of the 
passions, to civilize manners, to bind in harmony 
the various ‘“‘ members of the embodied state,” 
and to give to the family on earth some resem- 
blance of the family above. Whenever Chris- 
tianity has been: permitted to walk forth in the 
native majesty of her form and thie loveliness of 
her character, a blessed influence has travelled by 
her side. Her charms have fixed the regards of 
infancy and of age. The mouth which was once 
“ full of cursing, deceit, and fraud,” has learned 
to utter the language of sincerity and praise. The 
feet which were “‘ swift to shed blood,” have run 
with alacrity in the way of God’s commandments. 
-Mankind have been taught to love one another, 
and have delighted in the assembling of them- 
. selves together: the house of prayer has been 
crowded with worshippers, and the sentiment of 
every heart has echoed responsive to the sweet 
singer of Israel : ‘‘ How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they 
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will be still praising thee.” Let it be granted that 
the Scriptures are read with assiduity through the 
whole extent of our population, and results like 
these may be confidently anticipated. ‘* My word 
shall not return unto'me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I send it.”. What though the 
effects are not immediately perceptible; what 
though the groans of the creation are not at once 
hushed ‘in ‘repose, or converted into sounds of 
joy: the promise is indisputable, and the blessing 
is sure. The change in the moral world will re- 
semble the change in the natural: the sum arisés, 
and the dews descend; but the rigours of winter 
do not iasiditly abate, nor does the face of nature 
at once resume the gaiety of spring: “yet the great 
principle of life and fertility is secretly at work ; 
it is imperceptibly operating ‘in ten thousand 
channels, and: gradually ‘covers’ the regions of 
sterility with luxuriant vegetation and abundant 
harvests. 

If this be a just representation’ of the moral 
change ‘which a knowledge of the Bible is caleu- 
lated to:produce, and if the system of Bible Asso- 
ciations tend, in an‘especial degree, to the general 
diffusion: of that ‘knowledge, few arguments ‘can 
be so powerful ‘as: those ‘which recommend theit 
adoption. . To the rich and ‘to the middle ranks — 
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it may be urged,—“‘ You have a deep interest in 
the welfare of the poor. If the security of a state 
depend upon the loyalty and morals of its people, 
by what other means can you contribute so 
essentially to the preservation of order, to the au- 
thority of the law, and the stability of the govern- 
ment? Among what description of men will you 
look for patience and industry, for sobriety and 
obedience? Who are the persons most decent in 
their demeanour, most frugal in their habits, and 
(what is no mean political consideration) most 
anxious to avoid the necessity of becoming charge- 
able to their parishes? The answer is obvious. 
And is it not, then, a matter of policy, as well as 
of duty, to create an interest among the lower 
classes for the possession and perusal of those sa- 
ered records from which benefits so great and 
various are acknowledged to flow ? 

“ And if ¢ righteousness exalteth a nation,’ if 
national piety be recompensed by national mer- 
cies, in what way can you hope so effectually to 
secure to your native country the protection of 
Him by whom, ‘kings reign and princes decree 
judgment,’ as by extending the kuowledge of ‘his 
naine and the blessings of his religion? By such 
means may this empire be fixed indeed, upon the 
Rock of ages,—tranquil amidst general distur- 
bance, and safe amidst surrounding ruin. 

c 
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“Your zeal has already been attended by 
great success. By your liberal exertions, Britain 
has already become the benefactress of distant 
lands; and, while the nations are crumbling 
around her, she stands alone and pre-eminent. 
You have opened many channels through which 
the streams of mercy and of life may flow: but 
extensive deserts are still to be found, and Eng- 
land itself yet contains many a parched and 
thirsty waste. If the lower orders be ignorant, it 
must be yours to instruct them; if they be care- 
less and indifferent in this good cause, it must be 
yours to rouse them into action. Shew them 
their privileges and their duty: lay before them 
the benefits which they must themselves expe- 
rience from hearty co-operation in such a service, 
and appeal to their best feelings by displaying the 
blessings which they will confer upon others. Let 
a concern for the circulation of the Scriptures be 
thus excited through the great body of our popu- 
_ lation, and the lapse of a few years will furnish 
every poor family in the British dominions with 
the treasure of a Bible. If the poor can be in- 
duced to subscribe even the smallest weekly sum, 
for the possession of the Scriptures, and the dis- 
tribution of them to others still poorer—if they 
can be led to inquire into the wants of their 
neighbours, and to arrange the best means of 
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supplying them—an interest will gradually be 
created in their own minds, to which they have 
hitherto been strangers ; and that, which at first 
was matter of indifference, will become the object 
of earnest attention. Such is the natural progress 
of the human mind. Those who give the Bible 
will soon find a desire to peruse it; and while en- 
gaged in recommending it to others, they will be 
impelled to examine it for themselves; to read it 
in their houses ; to teach it to their children, and 
to make it the frequent subject of their thoughts 
and conversation. 
** Let not coldness or timidity suggest, that the 
attempt will be abortive: if despair of success 
should be the guide of our counsels, what great 
project could ever be accomplished? Had this 
feeling been suffered to damp the ardour of those 
who first raised the standard of Christianity 
among our ignorant forefathers, or to depress the 
‘spirit of our Reformers, what might have been, at_ 
this day, the condition of England! Was it in de- 
spair of success, that the champions of humanity 
fought, for twenty long years, the battles of in- 
jured Africa? Was it thus that they rose again 
and again, after combat and defeat, still fresh for 
engagement? No! confident in their good cause, 
and in the approbation of Him who is the Friend 
of the poor and needy, hoping as against hope 
c2 
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they pursued with determination their glorious, 
way, till at length they broke her chains, and gave 
freedom to her sable sons. And why should you 
doubt of success in attempting to interest the poor 
upon the most interesting of all subjects? Have) 
they not senses, feelings, affections, passions, like: 
yourselves? Are they not influenced by the ordi-~ 
nary motives of hope and fear? Shall the ebulli~ 
tions of folly, and the senseless harangues of de- 
mocracy, awaken their enthusiasm for earthly 
liberty, when they can complain of no oppression, 
and can urge no wrong; and shall they be utterly 
insensible, when called to contemplate that hea- 
venly liberty which makes them free indeed ? 
which releases them from the dominion,of those 
sordid habits and degrading passions whose ty- 
ranny they experience every day? which rescues 
them from the bondage of Satan, and converts 
them into the children of God? Are they, in so 
many instances, ready to confer a trifling benefit 
upon their poor neighbour, and will they deny 
him the greatest which a child of mortality can 
bestow? Shall the motives which direct and go- 
vern them in the ordinary transactions of life, 
fail in that instance alone from which they derive 
tenfold force and incalculable-importance ? Shall 
the impression be less as the reasons ate more 
powerful ? . bho 
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“Will it be insinuated, that the lower orders 
would rather associate and contribute for a bad 
purpose than for a benevolent object ? The very 
persuasion of their proneness to associate, should 
be an argument for attempting, with all your 
might, to give.a right direction to that tendency 
and to correct and improve it; if, by thus em- 
ploying them in a good cause, they can be pre- 
served from base and injurious combinations, you 
will render, both to them and to society, a double 
service. In times like the present, these consi- 
derations come with peculiar force. 


** Will it be urged, that we have no encourage- 
ment to proceed in this work of charity ? What! 
when millions are rousing themselves, in different 
‘quarters of the world, from the lethargy of ages, 
anxious to behold ‘the Desire of all nations,’ 
ean we possibly need any additional encourage- 

ment or motive for circulating those inestimable 
records which testify of Him ? 

Will it be contended, that no great effect 
ean be produced by small contributions? The 
contribution of an individual to the government 
is small ; but it is by the aggregate of such sums 
that the state is supported. A ray of light and a 
drop of rain are small; but it is by the sun and 
the shower that our haryests wave in the field, 
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and by the accumulation of waters that the riches 
of all lands are transferred to this. 

*** Freely ye have received, freely give ? if you 
acknowledge for yourselves the blessed influence 
of Divine Revelation, invite others to partake of 
it. The light of Heaven is streaming, in all its 
effulgence, above and around you: O, let not the 
beams be interrupted ? Open for it a free passage 
into the dwellings of the poor !” : | 

To men of humbler condition it may be observ- 
ed, in addition to the arguments already adduced : 

«* Although, for reasons best known to Infinite 
Wisdom, the Almighty has withheld from you 
rank and opulence, yet has he given to you the 
privilege of conferring benefits on others, and of 
conferring them in the highest degree. The faci- 
lities which you possess, for discovering the wants 
of those immediately around you, may be consi- 
dered as an intimation of Providence, that, ac- 
cording to your ability, you should seek to relieve 
them. Silver and gold you may have none to 
give ; but you can give that which is better than 
rubies, You cannot, indeed, raise your poor 
neighbour above the pressure of the times, or re- 
move those afflictions which are especially inci- 
dent to his condition; but you can furnish him 
with a remedy for all: you can present him with 
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those oracles of wisdom, which will enlarge his 
views and brighten his prospects; which will 
teach him, that this scene of trouble is but the 
pilgrimage of a day.; that he is but the tenant of 
an earthly tabernacle, which shall presently be 
dissolved ; and that the disembodied spirit shall 
then seek its everlasting home, shall ascend to 
that ‘ building of God, the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ : 

“Since the beginning of time, no method has 
ever been devised, by which you might do good 
on so large a scale, and by such easy means. 
The effects arismg from other acts. of ‘charity, 
must often be confined to the immediate object : 
but the influence of your liberality will probably be 
permanent, and descend with increasing blessings 
from age to age. It is an enterprize of exalted 
benevolence, which would become a sovereign 
better than his crown, and add a greater lustre to 
his throne, than the widest enlargement of domi- 
nion. This is a work which may bring all classes 
into action without prejudice to any: here the 
rich and the poor may meet together in common 
exertion, for common good: poverty itself may 
be thus enriched, and the lowest rank ennobled : 
one generous feeling may animate all the orders 
of society, may impel them to the same labour of 
leve, and crown them with the same reward. 
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““What pleasure can be derived even from 
wealth, like the pleasure of doing good ?. And this 
is a gratification which, without) riches, you may 
enjoy in its highest measure. Look upon your 
poorer brethren, and then. ask, whether any de- 
light can surpass the enjoyment of charity like 
this ?—of charity, that extends blessings the most 
pure and exalted, to the humblest of mankind— 
that produces ‘an elevation of mind and of feel- 
ing, which no poverty but Christian poverty can 
exhibit ’—that gives light to the blind, heals the 
broken in heart, brings life and immortality to 
light among those who sit in darkness and: the 
shadow of death, and renders the poor of this 
world rich in faith and heirs of the promises. | If 
the blessings of those who are ready:to perish be 
worthy of. acceptance, then may you be blessed ; 
if there be joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, then may the angels of God rejoice even 
in your labours, and the Father of mercies himself 
look down with approbation upon you. Above 
all other considerations, let this be supreme ;/ if 
by engaging in these acts of benevolence, you are 
induced to read your Bibles with more earnest- 
ness for yourselves, you may become Christians 
indeed ; and, however low your situation in this 
‘life, the treasures of that better world will be 
your rich and eternal repayment.” 
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And is it not a recommendation to men of all 
classes, that this system will soon carry the tidings 
of salvation into the most distant lands? When © 
the demands at home shall have been satisfied. by 
the contributions of the poor, the subscriptions of 
the more opulent to the parent Society. and,all 
the Auxiliaries may be wholly converted into 
foreign channels. Thus will the lower orders, by 
their exertions at home, greatly contribute to the 
increase of the supply abroad ; and, in this 
view, may even they. be considered as elevating 
on high the standard of Christianity, as becom- 
ing “heralds of salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” 

They will share in the services and in the 
triumphs of those who, by the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, shall be made the instruments of “ shew- 
ing his glory” to the millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures that sit in utter darkness, or that hitherto 
have only caught glimpses of the light of Revela- 
tion, like interrupted flashes distantly shooting 
_ across a gloomy sky. They will march, if we 
may so speak, in the retinue of Him who shall 
come forth ‘‘ conquering and to conquer.” They 
will add wings, as it were, to that angel of mercy, 
who shall fly into all lands, bearing the everlast- 
ing Gospel. Their hearts will be gladdened by 
the gratitude of those whom, under God, they 
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shall have assisted to save; and they will receive 
yet a far ampler reward in that place, where 
“THEY THAT BE WISE SHALL SHINE AS THE 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT, AND THEY 
THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS, AS THE 
STARS FOR EVER AND EVER.” 
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RESOLUTIONS 


RECOMMENDED FOR ADOPTION AT MEETINGS ASSEMBLED 
FOR THE 


FORMATION OF BIBLE ASSOCIATIONS. 


—= 


«« AT a Meeting of several Friends to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the Chair, 
«< Resolved, 

** 1. That we form ourselves into an Association for the 
purpose of contributing toward the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment, particularly among 
the poor of this neighbourhood, and that it be denominated 
the Bible Association of 

«« 2. That every Member of this Association subscribe 
not less than One Penny a week. 

«« 3. That for every fifteen or twenty Members, the Com- 
mittee shall appoint a gratuitous Collector (or that office 
may be filled by the Subscribers in rotation, each for a cer- 
tain period), to receive the Contributions, who shall pay the 
same to the Treasurer on the first day of every month. 

«« 4, That the business of the Association be under the 
management of a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Committee 
consisting of other Members; and that 
the Treasurer, Secretary, and three fourths of the other 
Members who have most frequently attended the Committee, 
shall be eligible for the ensuing year. 
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“ 5. That the Committee shall meet once every month, 
or oftener, on some day to be fixed by themselves, and 
that shall form a quorum. 

“ 6. That the Committee divide this neighbourhood into 
Districts, and appoint a Sub-Committee for each District, 
for the purpose of soliciting Subscriptions from the inha- 
bitants thereof. 

“7, That the Committee shall make it Ga cae to 
inquire, by the appointment of Sub-Committees, whether 
any families or individuals, residing within its sphere, are 
in want of Bibles or Testaments, and unable to procure 
them; in which case it shall be the duty of the Companies 
to furnish them therewith at reduced prices, or gratis, ac- 
cording to their circumstances. 

“8. That the whole of the Funds ‘of this Association, 
whether arising from Subscriptions, Donations, or’ the’ sale 
of Bibles or Testaments, at prime cost or reduced prices, 
shall, from time to time, be expended ‘in ‘the purchase of 
Bibles’ and Testaments, to’ be sold ‘or’ given” anid the 
poor of this neighbourhdod, as before directed, ‘until ‘they 
shall be adequately supplied with the Holy Scriptures ; “in 
which case, the amount of future Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions shall be remitted to the Auxiliary Bible Society ‘at 
, or the Branch Bible Society at 

» in aid of its benevolent designs. “ 

*« 9. That apstitinion be made by the Committee to wi 

Committee of the Auxiliary Bible Society at 

, or to the Branch Bible Society at ecg 
for permission to lay out the funds of this Association, in 
purchasing, at the Depository of the said pak Se Bibles 
and Testaments at the cost prices. 

10. That a General Meeting of the Subscribers be held 
at the in each year, when 
the Accounts (as audited by the Committee), shall ‘be pre 
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sented, the proceedings of the past year reported, and a 


Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee-men ap- 
pointed. 

“11, That be Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Members of the Committee for the year 
ensuing. 


«« 12. That Subscriptions and Donations be now entered 
into, and that they be also received by the Treasurer, Se- 
cretary, and the Members of the Committee.” 


= 


The Sub-Committees should inquire of the poor, first, 
whether they possess copies of the Scriptures, and in what 
condition; secondly, if not, and yet are desirous of pos- 
sessing them, whether they have the means, in whole or in 
part, at once, or by degrees, of purchasing copies; thirdly, 
if any, and how many, of the family can read: and enter 
such information in separate columns. 

The plan of selling the Scriptures to the poor has been 
tried, and has been found to possess several important ad- 
vantages (where practicable) over gratuitous distribution. 
When purchased, even at a low rate, they are generally 
held in higher estimation, and more carefully preserved, 
than when given. The expediency of extending this mode 
of supply as widely as possible, is forcibly urged by the 
consideration, that, if sold at an average but of one half of 
the cost price, and the money so received invested in the 
purchase of more books, and this repeated till the whole 
fund and stock be exhausted, the number of copies thus cir- 
culated will be nearly double that which could have been 
gratuitously circulated by the expenditure of the original 
sum. This average of one half may be obtained by carry- 
ing the price, according to the circumstances of the parties, 
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from one fourth to three fourths of the cost price, or even 
from one eighth to seven eighths. If the parties cannot pay 
immediately, they may be allowed to discharge the small 
debt by weekly instalments ; which will enable a very large 
proportion of the poor to purchase the Scriptures, and ren- 
der it unnecessary to give them excepting to a very few. 

The effect which the adoption of this system will have in 
accelerating the supply at home, and in enabling the Society 
to enlarge its exertions abroad, must be obvious to every 
considerate person. 


*,* The Contents of this Pamphlet are printed ine 
cheap form, for general distribution, and may be had of the 
Printers hereof, in quantities of 250 or upward, at the fol- 
lowing prices—viz. 

a2 Sel ei i -s..£.0 17 6 
POO Meme. sk enone eee sl hve O 
1000, or upwards, in the latter proportion. 


Pe an en cn 
Ellerton and Henderson, Printers, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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PREFACE. 


SR SS 


Tue following Sketch is intended to illustrate the prin- 
ciples and importance of Bible Societies. The official situa- 
tion of the authors, as Secretaries to a Bible Society, in a 
populous county, gave them frequent opportunities to re- 
mark, that the design of the Institution, was either not 

known or not understood by, a great body of those, on 
_ whose co-operation its prosperity depended. It occurred to 
them, that this evil would be in some measure remedied, 
if a short explanatory narrative were drawn up, and circu- 
lated through the county. They accordingly engaged in 
drawing up one to be laid before the Committee, for their 
consideration and approval; but they had not proceeded 
far, when they found that the matter, they intended to in- 
troduce, could not be compressed within such narrow bounds 
as would suit the end proposed. This circumstance has induc- 
ed them to publish the sketch for general circulation. They 
are aware that it gives but an abridged view of the subject ; 
but they hope it may afford some important information to 
those, who have not leisure or opportunity to consult other 
works, in which it is more fully discussed. 

It may perhaps be thought that Doctor Marsh’s History 
of the translations, gc. published in 1812, supercedes the ob- 
servations in the first sections. It is true, that in so far as 
mere dates and facts are concerned, the difference is not 
very material. But it is obvious that, as the Doctor’s object 
is just the reverse of that which is here proposed, the simple 
adoption of +his statements would have been a virtual relin- 


vi. 
quishment of the very point proposed to be established. 
The object of his work, is evidently to throw discredit on 
the British and Foreign Bible Society : the object of this on 
the contrary, is to shew that, though much has been done by © 
other instruments of Providence, in circulating the Bible, an 
immense deal remains yet to be done, and that this Society, 
aided by its numerous and increasing allies, is more com- 
pletely fitted for effectuating that end, than any other which 
exists, in this kingdom. : 

The authors do not enter into the merits of the objec- 
tions which have been urged against Bible Societies. Their 
principal object is to proceed upon general grounds, and 
to shew, by incontrovertible facts, that they lave such 
a measure of intrinsic excellence, as must recommend 
them to the countenance and support of all, who be- 
lieve that the circulation of the Scriptures is a Christian 
duty. For if this be made out, the objections which have 
been stated, must, of course, fall to the ground, as they af- 
fect not the constituent principles of the system, but merely 
certain minor arrangements, by which it is carried into ef- 
fect, and which may easily admit of such improvements, or 
alterations as may be found necessary. 

The authors have only farther to add, that they have no * 
interested object in view; and that they submit their investiga- 
tions and opinions to the public, in the earnest hope that 
no imperfection on their part, may lead any one to disre- 
gard the cause which they have attempted to plead. 


PERTH, 
25th April, 1815. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH, &c. 


SECT. I. 


-Crrcuiation oF THE Op TESTAMENT BEFORE THE 
Curistian Era. 


Tue revelation of the Divine character and will is con- 
tained in that volume, which we usually denominate the 
Old and New Testament, or, by way of eminence, THE 
BIBLE. The first part of this book was originally writ- 
ten in the Hebrew language, at various periods, and was 
committed to the Jewish nation. Considering its bulk, 
being originally written on skins or parchment, and what 
it must have cost in transcribing, there is every reason to 
think that it was in the hands of but few private Jews. A 
copy was probably deposited in every synagogue, and it was 
perhaps to be found in the possession of some of the Rab--. 
bies and principal men; but it must have been beyond the 
reach of the great body of the people. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the language, the 
singular nature of the Jewish polity, the mutual antipa- 
thy of Jews and Gentiles, and the little intercourse which 
subsisted among the ancient nations, the Old Testament 
remained for ages locked up from the rest of the world, 
and was scarcely known beyond the confines of Judea. 
In preparing the world for the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel, infinite Wisdom saw meet to extend the knowledge of 
this portion of the inspired record, some time before the 
Christian era The captivities and migrations of the 
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Jews had contributed to make the neighbouting nations 
partially acquainted with the God of Israel, and the law 
of Moses. But these accidental circumstances could not 
be expected to produce any permanent effects. It was 
of vast importance, that the sacred books of the Jews should 
be known through the medium of\some common language; 
The Greek was then the most exterlsive and polished in 
the world; it was admired and cultivated by strangers, and 
was the principal channel of intercourse among all who 
pretended to learning arid science. The five books of Moses 
were translated into this language, about 280 years before 
the birth of Christ, partly for the use of the public library of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, but principally for 
the sake of the numerous Jews who were scattered through 
Greece. This translation was called the Septuagint, or 
LXXIL. either from the supposed number of translators, 
or because it was sanctioned by the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
The other books of the Old Testament were translated af- 
terwards, by different persons, and at different times. It 
is supposed that the whole was finished about 130 years 
before Christ; and in the time of the Apostles it appears 
to have been in general use. This version was first print- 
ed in the Complutensian Polyglot, in 1515. 

The Jews, during their long captivity in Babylon, had 
in a great measure acquired the language of their conquer- 
ors, so that on their return home, the great body of the 
people were rio longer familiar with the Hebrew of the 
Scriptures. Neh. viii. 1—8. To supply this deficiency, 
translations, or paraphrases, of different parts of the Old 
Testament, were made into the Chaldaic tongue, between 
the time of the captivity and the birth of Christ. "We have 
still three Chaldee translations of the Pentateuch, one tran- 
slation of the Prophets; another of the books of Job, 
Psalms, and the Proverbs; another of Ruth, Esther, Ec- 
clesiastes, Solomon’s Song, and the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah; a second translation of Esther, and one of the 
Chronicles. Of the other historical books no Chaldee ver= 
sion is now known to exist. The translation of the law by 
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Onkelos, and of the prophets by Jonathan, are the most 
ancient, and the most valuable; and were first printed i in 
Bomberg’s Bible, Venice, 1518. 

As there was a continual resort of learned for eigners to 
Greece, for the purpose of studying its laws, religion, phi- 
‘Josophy, and arts; many of them would probably become 
acquainted with a book (to which they could then easily 
have access) which contained the most ancient history, and 
the most singular code of laws in the world. In this way, 
some of tie. interesting information, given in the Bible, 
might be carried to Rome, and other parts of the western 
world. As Chaldea was the seat of the eastern philoso- 
phers, through the medium of that language and the dis- 
persion of the Jews, the theology of the Old Testament - 
might be communicated to many parts of the East. Thus 
diyine Providence excited that general expectation of a de- 
liverer, which prevailed over a great part of the world be- 
fore the birth of Christ ;—many of the ancient philosophers 
obtained some of the best and most correct ideas to be 
found in their writings ;—and a way was paved for the re- 
ception of still brighter discoveries, in the promulgation 
of the gospel by the apostles of Christ, 
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SECT. IL 


CIRCULATION OF THE SCRIPTURES FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA TiLL THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tue life, and death, the resurrection and ascension 
to glory, of the divine author of Christianity, with the 
code of moral and religious laws which he requires his 
followers to observe, were committed to writing by those 
persons who were supernaturally qualified for this purpose. 
The whole of the tracts or writings, which compose the 
New Testament, were not written till near the close of the 
first century. The opinions of the learned, concerning the 
time when they were collected into one volume, as also a- 
bout the persons who made that collection, are extr emely 
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various. It is sufficient for us to know, that, before the 
middle of the second century, the greatest part of these 
treatises. was read in every Christian Society throughout 
the world, and received as a divine rule of faith and man- 
ners. Hence it appears probable, that the sacred writ- 
_ ings were carefully separated from several human composi- 
tions upon the same subject, either by some of the apostles 
themselves who lived so long, or by their immediate disci- 
ples, who were spread abroad through all nations. It is 
asserted by Mosheim, that the four gospels were collected 
during the life of John, and that the three first received 
the approbation of this divine apostle. “And why,” he asks, 
may we not suppose, that the other books of the New 
Testament were gathered together at the same time ?*. 

Before this could take pik however, many copies of 
particular parts of it would be circulated among the fol- 
lowers of the Redeemer. And as the whole, or greatest 
part of the New Testament, was written in Greek, which 
many Christians did not understand ; translations of vari- 
ous portions of it were made into several languages, probably 
within a short time after they were first published. . It 
is now impossible to fix with accuracy the dates of the an- 
cient versions of the Scriptures. On few subjects are the 
writers on Biblical criticism more divided in opinion; and 
as there are no certain data to reason from, opportunity is 
afforded for endless conjecture. To apswer our purpose, 
however, it is not necessary to be able to ascertain with mi- 
nute precision, either the year or the century of their first 
appearance, We shall therefore, regardless of scrupulous 
exactness, mention them i in the order which seems to us 
most probable. 

When we consider how extensively Latin was oe 
or understood in the days of the apostles, and the number 
of Christians who were acquainted with no other tongue, 
there can be no doubt that the writings of the New Testa- 
ment were translated into that language almost as soon as 


* Dr Lardner is of a different opinion respecting the collection of the 
Books of the New Testament. 
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they were published. Accordingly we are told by St Au- 


gustine, that a Latin translation existed “in the first times 
of the faith,” ‘* and that in the primitive times, as soon as 
any one found a Greek copy, and thought that he had a 
competent knowledge of botlr languages, he attempted a 
translation of it.” One of these Latin versions appears to have 
got into more extensive circulation than the others; and 
for several ages was used in the western church under the 
name of the Iratic. This version was examined and cor- 
rected by the celebrated Jerome in the fourth century. 
As published by him, it became the standard copy of the 
Roman church; and, was finally ordered to be held as 
authentic by the council of Trent, if tia It is usually 
denominated the Vulgate. 

As the gospel extended to the countries surrounding Ju- 
dea, portions of the Scriptures gradually appeared in the 
languages of these countries. Syria was visited, at a very 
early period, by the preachers of the Christian faith. In 
its capital, Antioch, a numerous church was soon collect- 
ed, and here the disciples of Christ first received the glo- 
rious appellation of Curistians. Acts xi. A translation 
of the whole Scriptures into Syriac was made at a very early 
period, but in which of the first centuries it is not agreed. 
It remains to this day in high preservation, and is greatly 
esteemed among the learned, on account of its antiquity ; 
and its being in a language almost the same, with that in 
which our Lord and his apostles conversed. ‘This version 
appears to have circulated very widely. It was carried as 
far as India, according to the popular belief of the natives 
in that quarter, before the end of the fourth century. 
There, this very translation is still used by a number of 
churches in the province of Travancore, which were never 
connected with the Romish see. These’churches were vi- 
sited in 1806 by Dr Claudius Buchanan, who found among 
them several M.S. copies of the Syriac version, some Bs 
which he brought to England, and deposited in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. One of these is supposed to be 
ee Father Simon’s Hist. of the text and versions of the New T est, 
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nearly a thousand years old*, The Syriac New Testament 
was first printed at Vienna, in 1555; the Old Testament 
in the Paris Polyglot, in 1645. 

Egypt, lying in the immediate vicinity of Judea, dk at 
the same time the residence of a numerous colony of Jews, 
was probably visited long before the end of the first cen- 
tury, by the preachers of the gospel. Accordingly, we 
find that the Scriptures were translated at an early age of 
Christianity, into the Egyptian language, including the 
dialects both of upper and of lower Egypt; the former cal- 
led Sahidic, the latter Coptic. The New Testament in 
Coptic, was first printed in 1716, the-Pentateuch in 1731+. 

Into Ethiopia, (now Abyssinia) the gospel was carried 
even in the days of the apostles, Acts viii, That the Bir 
ble was soon after translated into that language, we bave 
every reason to believe. Chrysostom, who lived in the 
fourth century, declares that the Ethiopians had, in hig 
time, a version of the Scripturest : and the Ethiopic trans- 
lation, which yet remains, bears all the marks of the 
most remote antiquity. The Ethiopic New Testament was 
first printed in Rome 1548, and 1549. It is now rarely to 
be met with in Abyssinia. “ The Egyptian and Ethiopi- 
an,” says Professor Marsh, “are all the translations which 
were made in ancient times into the languages of Africas but 
they comprehended the countries which were cuinarted to 
Christianity. §” 

Besides these, there were, no doubt, various ees trane- 
lations of the Scriptures in existence, before the fourth 
century, though no traces of them now remain. Chry- 
sostom informs us, in his first homily on John, “that 
long before his time, the Syrians, the Egyptians, the In- 
dians, the Persians, the Ethiopians, and a multitude of 
other nations, had the Scriptures translated imto their own 
Janguages, by which barbarians learned to be philosophers; 
and women and children, with the greatest ease, imbibed 
the doctrine of the gospel.” And in one of his homilies 
* Buchanan’s Ch. Res. 128-129. + Marsh’s Hist. of translations, 94, 
£ Michaelis. § Hist. 96, 
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tn Mathew, he goes still farther, including in his cata- 
logue of nations who were then taught by the divine word, 
Scythians, Thracians, Sarmatians, with the inhabitants of 
Mauritania, and the Orkney Islands. Of the zeal for the 
sacred volume, with which many of the early propagators 
of our holy faith were inspired, we cannot speak in too 
unqualified language. But however ardent that zeal may 
have been, it had to encounter obstacles in the way of cir- 
culating the Scriptures, little less formidable than that of 
removing mountains. Learning had already begun to de- 
cline,—the love of literature was languishing under a con- 
‘sumption. Many of the early fathers, though pious men, 
were weak and superstitious, entertained low opinions of 
mental cultivation, and were but ill fitted either for inter- 
preting or translating the word of God. The most perse- 
vering and successful in this department, during this peri- 
od, were Origen and Jerome. The former famed for his 
attention to the Greek, and the latter for his translation 
of the Latin Scriptures, The persecutions which they en- 
dured, deprived.them of leisure and inclination to follow 
the laborious employment of writing out the divine records. 
It was a part of the policy of the Heathen governments 
also to destroy the Bible; and when a copy was destroyed 
it must have been no easy matter to re-place it.* The 
Christians were poor, and the expense of a manuscript was 
very great. - As has been justly observed: “ they must 
have found it a more tedious and costly undertaking, to 
provide one Bible for a church, than Christians now do, to 
procure for a church, an house of meeting.” - The posses- 
sion of a complete copy of the Scriptures was then an in- 
estimable treasure, which probably but few even of the bi- 
shops enjoyed, and of which many Christian congregations 
were perhaps deprived. On account of its scarcity, Bing- 
ham mentions, “that a copy of the Bible was usually placed. 
in some convenient part of the church, for the people, at 
their leisure, to employ themselves, as they were piously 
inclined, in reading of the Scriptures, before or after the 
: , * Eusebius. . 
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times of divine service.”* Hence one of the first things 
done by the Emperor Constantine, after his profession of 
the Christian faith, and which is celebrated by his biogra- 
pher, Eusebius, as an act of the most princely generosity 
—was to order “ Fifty church books, fairly written in parch- 
ment, to be provided at his expense, for the churches. 
in Constantinople, containing those parts of Scripture, - 
which were most useful and profitable to the church, and 
most portable. And two Imperial waggons were appointed 
for their conveyance.”+ If this gift was thought worthy 
of the Emperor Constantine the Great, (and they were not 
complete copies of the Bible) we may judge how important 
a matter it was then thought to obtain even a small portion 
of the inspired volume. ‘low: thanidiah ought Christians 
now to be, that, however poor they are, they can obtain, 
without difficulty, that inestimable book complete, which 
every Christian Society could not possess in the first ages. 
And what an honour and a privilege do we enjoy—that for . 
a sum, within the reach of thousands of the people of God, 
we can bestow a more valuable gift than was in the power 
of the Roman Emperor. 

After the professed conversion of castes the 
church enjoyed a degree of ease and tranquillity, to which 
it had formerly been a stranger; and_ if it had not lost 
in zeal and purity, what it gained in affluence and honour, 
this would have been a very interesting period. Still, how- 
ever, there were in it pious and excellent men. Some of 
the most important of the ancient versions, were made after 
ti era. ‘Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, tells 

“that every nation under heaven had the Scripture in its 
own tongue, and that eyen the Hebrew books were trans- 
lated not only into the Greek, but into the Latin, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, Indian, Armenian, Scythian, and Sarmatian, 
languages.” It is not easy to say what languages are in- 
tended by the Scythian, Indian, and Sarmatian; but the 
' others which we haye not yet noticed can easily be poet 
ed out. 
* Origines Sacrae. + Eusebius’ Life of Coumaakane Book iv. ch, 36. 
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The Atmenian is a very ancient version. We are told by 
Michaelis,* that the Armenians had in the earliest times ne 
letters of their own; and that they made use in writing of the 
Persian and Syriac, or the Greek letters. But when Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Armenia, by command of King 
Tiridates, in the third century, learning, the usual attend- 
ant of Christianity, was soon propagated along with it. In 
the fourth and fifth centuries, Miesrob invented letters, 
which were fully expressive of the Armenian tongue: and 
to this same Miesrob, they unanimously confess themselves 
obliged for the translation of the Scriptures. He lived a- 
bout the end of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and the version is said to have been finished in the 
year 410. It was first printed in 1666, in Amsterdam, un- 
der the direction of Uscan, an Armenian bishop sent to 
Europe for this special purpose. Before it was printed a 
copy could not be procured under 500 crowns}. And al- 
though it has been several times since reprinted, it is still 
scarce; and in India a copy can hardly be procured at any 
pricet. The Armenians,’ says Dr Buchanan, ‘are to be 
found in every principal city of Asia; they are the general. 
merchants of the East, and are in a state of constant mo- 
tion from Canton to Constantinople. ‘Their general cha- 
racter is that of wealthy, industrious and enterprising peo- 
ple. They are settled in all the principal places of India. 
Wherever they colonize, they build churches, and observe 
the solemnities of the Christian religion in a decorous man- 
ner; and the printing press which shall be employed in 
multiplying copies of the pure Armenian Bible, will prove 
a rich and fertile fountain for the evangelization of the East.’§ 

About the end of the fourth century the Bible was also 
translated into the language of the Goths. Ulphilas, a Go- 
thic Bishop, taught his countrymen the use of letters, and 
made them a Gothic alphabet, formed on the model of the 
Greek and Latin characters. He translated the Scrip- 
tures, it is said, with the exception of the Books of Kings 

B 


* Introduction to the New Testament. + Father Simon’s Hist, 
¢ Buch. Res. 245. § Buch. Res, 242—247,. 
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and. Chronicles, lest the account of so mariy wars, shéuld 
increase the warlike disposition of his countrymen.* Thas 
both the Armenians and the Goths were indebted to Chris- 
tianity and the Scriptures, for their initiation into litera- 
ture. It is probable the Bible was the first, as well as the 
principal book in both languages. 

That some parts of Scripture were translated into Ara- 
bic, ut no remote period from the Apostolic age, there is 
strong reason to suppose. But none of the Arabic versions, 
which have come down to us, are earlier than the Maho- 
metan conquest. By that event, the language of the Arabs 
was extended over a prodigious portion of the globe. It 
was spoken from the gulph of Arabia, to Portugal on the 
west, and Malacca on the east. It is among the most an- 
cient and copious of all languages.t ‘There are various A- 
rabic translations, made chiefly from the beginning of the 
eighth to the end of the tenth century. The four gospels 
were first printed at Rome, in 1590; and the New Testa- 
ment.at Leyden, in 1616. The Old Testament was first - 
printed in the Paris Polyglot, 1645, and in the London, 
1657. 

According to Chrysostom and Theodoret, shale must 
have been a very ancient translation of the Scriptures in- 
to the Persian language. But the Persic version of parts 
of the Bible, which still remains, is of more modern date; 
though it is very difficult to fix its age. It is generally con- 
sidered posterior to the Arabic. ‘Only the Pentateuch and the 
four gospels, in Persic, have been printed ; the former at Con- 
stantinople, 1546; the Jatter in the London Polyglot, 1657.4 

At the end of the sixth, or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, the Scriptures were translated into the Georgian lan- 
guage. And about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the whole of the New Testament, with the Psalms 
and the Prophets, were printed at Teflis in Georgia. But in 
1743, the whole Georgian Bible was printed at Moscow, under 
the inspection of the Georgian Princes, Arcil and Bachar§, 


* Socrates, lib. 4, ch. 27. + Butler’s Hore, Biblicz, vol. i. 193. 
t Le Long’s Bib. Sac. § Marsh Hist. & $2. 
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Except 1 the Arabians no people have been so extensively 
diffused as the Sclavonians or Russians: they have spread 
themselves over all the countries between the Adriatic 
and the Frozen Ocean, and from the Baltic, through the 
whole length of northern Asia, to America. The Scinvonian 
version of the Bible was made in the ninth century, by two 
learned Greeks, Cyril and Methodius, the apostles of the 
Sclavonians. It is almost a verbal translation from the 
Greek, that of the Old Testament being made from the 
Septuagint. The first edition of it was printed at Prague, 
in 1519, and the second at Osirog, in. 1581. The version, 
at present, used among the Russians is that of Ostrog, which, 
however, has iilepact: different revisions, particularly in 
the time of the patriarch Nikon. It was first printed at 
Moscow in 1663, since which period it has gone through 
many editions, both in Moscow and Kieff. The New Tes- 
tament is more perspicuous, and more easily understood 
than the Old, of which many passages are dark, and others 
quite unintelligible. On this account, a modernized ver- 
sion is a most desirable object ; for though the Biblical Scla- 
vonian is the most ancient language of the Russians, yet it 
differs so far from the madden Rinse, that comparatively few 
Russians of the present day properly understand it.¥ 

Such is a short account of all the most ancient versions 
of the inspired volume. It may be necessary to observe, 
that these’ versions were neyer numerous in any country. 
The publication of-a translation then, was not as now, the - 
sending out of a thousand copies at once into the world. It 
consisted, in # great measure, in the author allowing his copy 
to be transcribed by others. So long as this tedioigs process 
was the only one which could be vesorted to, copies must 
have multiplied very slowly. It ought also to be obsery- 
ed that in the countries where these’ versions were once used, 
- they have become almost as rare as they are in this coun- 
try, in which they are mere curiosities;—and the ancient 
languages have undergone so many changes, that though 
copies were more numerous, they would scarcely be intellix 

B2 ‘ 
* Pinkerton’s State of the Greek Church. 
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gible to the present inhabitants. Hence the necessity of 
new versions even in these ancient tongues, and the impor- 
tance of multiplying them by means of the press. The 
most awful fnsegnaiee which God has inflicted on the an- 
cient seats of Christianity, is a famine-of the bread of life, 
He has removed their teachers into a corner; and turned 
the land of light, into the shadow of death. | The best use 
we can make of this tremendous display of divine indigna- 
tion, is to consider it the effect of mis-improvement of pri- 
vilege, and ingratitude for distinguished favours; and to be- 
ware, lest, for ssianilan evils, the same punishment come up- 
on us, 


If it be interesting to know, when other regions were 
supplied with the word of God, it must be peculiarly gra- 
tifying to ascertain how soon, and to what extent, it was 
circulated in our own country. Though Christianity visit- 
ed Britain in the first centuries, we haye no information as 
to the communication of the Bible to our countrymen, till 
long after this period. In an extraordinary council, held at 
Rome, A. D.679, about British affairs, it was ordained, 
¢ That lessons out of the divine oracles should be always 
read, for the edification of the churches.’ This plainly sup- 
poses that they had a vernacular translation previous to this 
time. 

About the year 709, Adelme, bishop of Sherborne, trans- 
lated the Psalms into Saxon. Egbert, bishop of Landisferne, 
who died in 721, made a Saxon version of the four gospels. 
Within a few years after this period, Bede (the venerable 
historian) translated the whole Bible into that language. 
Near two hundred years after Bede, Kine ALFRED execut- 
ed another translation of the Psalms, either to supply the 
loss of Adelme’s, which is supposed to haye perished in 
the Danish wars, or to improve the plaimness of Bede’s 
version. A Saxon translation of the Pentateuch, and ofsome 
of the other historical books, is also ascribed to Elfred, who 
was archbishop of Canterbury, in 995*. Fox, the Mar- 

* Newcome’s Hist. Account of the English Biblical Trans. Pi, 2 
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tyrologist; asserts, that Alfred translated both the Old and 
New Testament into his native language; and maintains, 
that both before the conquest and after it, ‘the whole body 
of Scriptures was by sondry men translated into thys our 
countrye tounge.’* i 

Improvements were made by individuals, from time to 
time, in the language of the existing translation, as cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary. * When the Saxon lan- 
guage waxed olde,’ says archbishop Cranmer, ‘and out of 
common usage, because folke shoulde not lacke the fruite 
of readyng, it was again translated into the newer lan- 
guage, whereof yet also many coppies remayne, and be 
daily found. ' 

Such are the first notices we have of the introduction 
of the Scriptures into England; an event-big with the most 
important consequences not only to Great Britain, but to 
the world at large. The divine word was then first plant- 
ed in our native soil; and though many attempts have been 
made to root it up, and many a storm has threatened ta 
blast its growth; it still maintained its hold, and extend- 
ed its branches;—the dews of heaven have watered it—the 
Sun of Righteousness has matured it, and it is now bring- 
ing forth fruit more than a hundred fold. 

The Scriptures were, probably, introduced into Scotland 
much about the same period; but of this we can procure 
no information. During the middle ages they must have 
‘been very scarce in this country. As in the library of the 
Culdean Monastery at Lochlevin, in the 12th century, 
there was only one copy of the Gospels and Acts of the A- 
postles, probably in Latin. In the library of the collegi- 
ate church of Stirling, at the same period, there was also 
only one copy of the Gospels and Epistles.t If this was 
the state of the libraries, we may judge what must have 
been the condition of the country. 

From the preceding statements, it must appear that the 
Scriptures, or parts of them, were always introduced, along 
* Lewis’ History of the English Translation of the Bible, p. 6. 

} Pref. to the great Bible of 1539. { M‘Crie’s life of Knox, Ap. H. H. 
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‘with the first promulgation of the gospel, into every country. 
And this never ceased to be the case, till Christianity began to 
be propagated by force and not by argument—with a view of 
gaining countries, not of winning souls. The testimony of a 
Roman Catholic writer, and a Jesuit, may be considered of 
some importance on this point. § It is certain,’ says Fa- 
ther Simon, ‘that before the name of Protestant was known 
in the world, the Bible was translated into French, Spa- 
nish, High Dutch, Italian, and even before those times 
into old French or Teutonick, and old Saxon’* And in 
another work, the same learned writer declares, ‘ that it 
would not be difficult to proye, that long before their novel- 
ties, who at this day are called Protestants;-there were - 
translations of the Seriptures, in the vernacular languages, 
among almost all the nations of the Christian name.’> 


SECT. IE 


Tue Strate oF RELIGION, AND SCARCITY OF THE ScriF- 
TURES,. DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, TILL THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING. ; 


' Tur period which elapsed between the ninth and fif- 
teenth century, is chiefly remarkable for ignorance, error, and 
superstition. The Roman empire had been overwhelmed 
in the west by the Goths and Vandals, and in the east by 
the followers of the false Prophet. These i incursion§, along 
with the secular character, which the church had assumed, 
under the reign of Constantine and his successors, in a great 
measure destroyed the purity of Christianity, and promoted 
the reign of childish raummery and monkish imposition, 
Every age was darker than the preceding—the mists of er- 
ror caital thicker and thicker—till the cloud which was 
at first only like a man’s hand, overspread the whole moral 
horizon of Europe. Literature, science, taste, were words 
little in use during the ages which we are contemplating; 
or, if they occur at any time, eminence in them is ascribed, 

* Crit. Hist. New Test. Part Il. + Crit. Diss. 
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" to persons and productions so contemptible, that it appears 
their true import was little understood. Persons in the. 
highest rank, and in the most eminent stations, could not 
read or write. Many of the clergy did not understand the 
breviary which they were obliged daily to recite; some of 
them could scarcely read it. Charters granted by persons 
of the highest class, are preserved, from which it appears, 
that they could not subscribe their names. Even kings some-~ 
times affixed the sign of the cross from their ignorance of 
letters: As late as the fourteenth century, the Constable of 
France, the greatest man in the state, could neither read 
hor write. Many dignified ecclesiastics could not subscribe 
the canons of those councils in which they sat as members. 
Alfred the great complained, that from the Humber to the 
Thames, there was not a priest'who understood the liturgy 
in his mother tongue, or who could translate the easiest | 
- piece of Latin.* Even the bishops in general were so il- 
literate, that few of them were capable of composing the 

discourses which they delivered to the people—the great- 

er part of them never attempted it, and were not ashamed 
to confess, that they were unacquainted with the canon of 

their faith, and had never read any part ef the sacred Scrip- 

tures, except what they met with in their missals. The 

inferior clergy were, as might be expected, still worse. 

The number of these, who engaged in the public instruc- 

tion of the people, was very inconsiderable; and their dis- 
courses, which contained little else than fictitious reports ~ 

of niiracles, and prodigies, insipid fables, wretched quib- 

bles, and illiterate jargon, deceived the multitude, instead 

of instructing them. At an assembly of the elergy, held at 

Valais, in Switzerland, before the reformation, when men- 

tion was made of the Bible, only one of the priests had ever 

heard of such a book.t The licentiousness of the clergy of 

all orders was proportioned to their ignorance. ‘The great- 
est part of the bishops and canons passed their days in dis- 

solute mirth and luxury, and squandered away in the gra= 

tification of their lusts and passions, the wealth that had been 

* Robertson’s Charles V. + Planta’s Hist. of Switzerland, ~ 
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set apart for religious and charitable purposes.* The world — 
swarmed with idle and voluptuous monks, who, like locusts; 


* For these statements, respecting the ignorance and depravity of all 
ordersof the Romishclergy, we arenot wholly indebtedto Protestant wri- 
ters. Many of the Catholic authors acknowledge the universal profligacy 


which then prevailed. Baronius, who is not in general backward to 
defend the corruptions of his mother, the church, cannot conceal her 


deplorable condition during this period. Referring to it, he says: 
* Christ was then, as it would appear, in a deep sleep, and the ship was 
covered with waves; and what seemed worse, when the Lard was 
thus asleep, there were no disciples, who, by their cries, might awake 
him, being themselves all fast asleep.’ One of the most lively descrips 
tions of the state of the times we have met with, is in the Sermons of 
some ecclesiastics at the council of Siena in Tuscany, which met a- 
bout 1420; the chief thing intended by the council was the reforma- 
‘tion of the clergy. ‘The necessity, therefore, of this reformation, was. 
the chief subject of all the discourses preached on that occasion. The 
first sermon was from Luke xxi. 25, There shall Je signs in the sun; 
which the preacher applies to the church militant, understanding by 
the sun, the church, and by the signs or spots, the vices of the eccle- 
siastics. ‘ And as it is better, says he, to suffer for truth, than obtain 
a living by flattery, I shall discover all the spots that have eclipsed the 
brightness of this sun.’ He declares, ‘ that the clergy Sy an entire dea 
pravity of manners have declined righteousness through all the cases of 
declension ;’ and he concludes his discourse by drawing the following 
character of the priests. ‘ Priests are, now, Usurers, Innkeepers, Mer- 
chants, Pedlars, Governors of Castles, Stewards, Notaries, Gamesters, 
Pimps; in one word, there is no profession they do not follow, ex- 
cepting that of the Hangman? In the next discourse the preacher is 
no less severe upon the Bishops. ‘ They far surpass, says he, Epicurus 
himself in debauchery ; their tables are served with venison, hares, fat 
pullets, and all kind of wild fowl. They drink the best of wines, and 
that in gold and silver cups, enriched with pearls. After they have 
caroused well, and cleared their understandings with four or five bum- 
pers of strong wine, they are then for disputing on religion. Each ar- 
gument, good or bad, is applauded with a general discharge of bum- 
pers; and the more they drink, the better they dispute, according to - 
the old saying, Dum hibe vinum loquitur mea lingua latinum. To this 
purpose he relates a vision of St Bridget, who, while she was praying 
in St Peter’s Church at Rome, saw all on a sudden the church filled 
with swine, each of them having a mitre on his head, and at the same 
time was informed that the mitred swine were the Bishops and Abbots’ 
of those days, He says, in express'terms, that from the Pope, whom’ 
he calls dpostaljcus, down to the lawest priest, there is not one eccle- 
Biastic, that qworketh righteousness, no not one. Historia Litteraria vol. ii. 
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devoured the fruits of the earth, and filled the air with pesti- 
Jential infection.* The people imitated the manners of their 
superiors and instructors, and-were ignorant, profligate, su- 
perstitious, and cruel. ‘ Religion,’ says Mosheim, ‘lay expir- 
ing under a motely and enormous heap of superstitious inven- 
tions, and had neither the courage nor the force to raise her 
head, or to display her native Bhar ms, to a darkened and de- 
ludecdi world.’ It seemed as if God had again abandoned the 
earth to the uncontrouled dominion of ae prince of darkness ; 
and after having caused the true light to shine, allowed it to 
be extinguished by the craft and the ¢ crimes ofmen. Degrada- 

tion became so great, ignorance and barbarism so universal, 
as seemed to render recovery altogether hopeless, and to 
set reformation at defiance. Charlemagne, i in France, and 
Alfred the Great, in England, endeavoured to dispel this 
darkness, and gave ta subjects a short glimpse of light 
and Knowledge: but the ignorance of the age was too powz 
erful for thule efforts aiid” institutions. The darkness re- 
turned, and settled over Europe, more thick and heavy 

than before.+ i 

It would be interesting to investigate the principal causes 
of the rise, progress, sod completion of that monstrous sys- 
tem of superstition and will-worship, which overspread the 
world under the name of Christianity. But neither the 
limits nor design of this essay, will permit us to enter at 
large into the subject. There was, doubtless, a combination 
of causes, which all contributed their share in promoting 
the same effect. One of these, immediately connected wae 
our discussions, and which does not appear to have received 
that degree of attention which i its impor tance demands, i is this 
—the Seri iptures never were in the hands of the body of the Chris- 
tian people. In consequence of this cir cumstance, they ob- 
tained most of their knowledye of the divine will, through the 
medium of fallible men, whose weakness or cunning introdus 
ced innumerable errors. As soon as this boon was confer= 


Cc 
* M‘Cric’s Knox. + Robertson, 
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red on the people, ignorance and superstition began to give 
way; it will prove the destruction of spiritual tyranny, 
wherever it is generally enjoyed; and the continuance of 
the gift in the possession of the common people must prove, 
i te God, an insurmountable obstacle to the return of a- 
nother age of darkness and barbarism, _ 

Weare aware, that, from some of the discourses of Chry- 
~ sostom, and casual expressions of some of the other fathers, 
it may be inferred, that the Bible was more generally pos- 
sessed in the first ages, than is here maintained. But we 
cannot give up the facts on which our opinion is founded, 
for the r fecal colouring of that elegant preacher. Were 
his words to be rigidly interpreted, they would lead to the 
conclusion, that the Scriptures were as common then as 
they are now, and as easily procured. Eyery one must 
see the absurdity of this supposition. When we con- 
sider the labour and expense of transcribing the Bible— 
the persecuted state of the church, during the four first 
centuries—the poverty of the general body of Christi- 
ans—the inability of many to Be or write—the low at- 
tainments of many, even of their teachers, and the pro- 
wress of superstition and ignorance, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the Scriptures were in the hands of the people at 
large. If they were, why place them in the churches to 
afatd people opportunities to read? Why is Constantine’ s 
gift of fifty church books, containing only selections from 
Scripture, so highly extolled for its munificence ? Why 
have so few copies of that age (we may say none at all) 
come down to us? We can conceive of no answer to these 
questions, without admitting the great scarcity of the Scrip- 
tures which then prevailed over ihe Christian world. 

Many of the teachers of the church, in the period i im- 
mediately succeeding the apostolic age, were very weak, 
though very pious men; they were in general more regula- 
ted by their feelings hs their understanding ; and deserve 
more credit for their zeal than their prudence. Possessed 
ofa very scanty acquaintance with the Scriptures themselves, 
they were but ill fitted for enlightening others in the know- 
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ledge ofthe truth. Theyplaced Christianity morein purity of 


life, separation from the world, and patience in suffering, than 
in enlightened acquaintance with its doctrines and discoveries. 
Their public discourses, accordingly, consisted less of sound 
exposition of the Scriptures, and profound illustrations of 
their sublime truths, than in comfort addressed to the suffer- 
ing, exhortation to the timid, and admonition to the undecid- 
ed and backsliding. _ As they derived a considerable por- 
tion of their information from tradition, they inculcated a 
deference to it, which was in the end productive of the most 
disastrous consequences. Nothing is more striking in the 
annals of the Christian church, than the high degree of ve- 
neration, approaching to superstitious homage, with which 
the people treated the first teachers of the gospel. This 
feeling, though less objectionable, while it had primitive 
zeal and simplicity for its objects, nevertheless led them to 
receive with implicit credit, the opinions and sentiments of 
these holy men. It insensibly induced them to sacrifice 
their own judgments to the authority of their pastors, and 
to consider it presumptuous to contradict the dictates of the 
Bishop’s chair. Dependent, almost solely, on them, for 
their knowledge of Christianity, and not generally pos- 
sessing the writings of the evangelists and apostles, they 
could not easily disprove any thing advanced by the bishops, 
nor act as a check on the introduction of novel opinions 
and practices. As the people were accustomed to yield, 
the teachers learned to demand obedience; till at last the 
opinions of men were substituted in the place of the oracles 
of God. wisilale 

When honour and emolument became connected with 
the pastoral office, the primitive bishops were succeeded, ac- 
cording to prophetic intimation, by a race of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, who acted as lords over the faith of. the 
church. ‘Taking advantage of the weakness, and yielding 
disposition of the people, they magnified their office, assu- 
med lofty titles, and claimed pedaliar prerogatives. Fresh 
demands were every day made on the credulity of the laity 


—ceremonies were multiplied—frivolous disputes were ge- 
cQ2 
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nerated—the Scriptures had litge infiuence-—-were seldom 
referred tos as the umpire of controversy, and became gra- 
dually less known, and less respected. The appeals were 
made to the traditions of the fathers, the opinions of Doc- 
tors, and the decisions of councils. The Esprit du corps, 
by which the clergy were influenced, led them to support 
each others claims, and to defend each others: ‘faults. The 
more ignorant they kept the people, the easier they, found 
it to carry their own measures, and to keep others. i in sub- 
jection. Hence, the knowledge of the Scriptures was con- 
sidered unnecessary to the laity :-bye and bye it was Tepre+ 
sented as dangerous :—the public service of Christianity was 
conducted bai in an unknown, tongue :—at last ignorance, 
was believed to be the mother of devasia and the Scrip- 
tures were positively forbidden by. the solemn, sh ai of 
councils; 

This from small beginnings, that, awful nae ae de- 
fection and ignorance, gradually proceeded, till at last it 
arrived at the perfection of apostacy, and. the Christian 
church became the melee of harlots, and abominations of | 
the earth. | : ier 

We again repeat it, i, the people ever Bee in general, 
possession of the Bible, these things could scarcely have hap-, 
pened. Implicit confidence in the opinions of men, never 
would have become general—many impositions could not’ 
have been practised upon them—the word of God would 
have been a powerful counterpoise to ecclesiastical influence, 
—ignorance never would have prevailed, or, haye. been con- 
dade ed more excellent than knowledge—and it would have, 
defied the combined exertions of Popes and. councils, to 
wrest the Bible from the handsofmen., | 

Viewing the searcity of the Scriptures, as one. of ihe 
grand causes of the corruption of Christianity, ; and. the 
darkness which covered Europe for so many ages, let us 
attempt to ascertain the means which were employed, by di-, 
vine Providence to prevent these evils from becoming per- 
petual, and which gradually accomplished their destruction. 

Before stating these, it may be necessary to observe, 
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that during the middle ages, _ (hark wwas a great scatcity.of 
every descri iption of books as well as the Bible. This ap~ 
pears from the state of, the libraries at that time, of which 
we have any account; from the staall number of MSS. of 
the tenth and preceding centuries; and from the price then 
paid; for even trifling ee estate ts and the value which 
was attached to the gift of a book. On this subject we are 
furnished with some curious anecdotes by Dr Robertson. 
The Countess of Anjou, paid for a copy of the homilies of 
Haimon, 200 sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same - 
quantity of rye and millet. Even so late as the year 1471, 
when Louis XI. borrowed the works of Rasis, the Arabian 
Physician, from the faculty of medicine in Paris, he not on- 
ly deposited in pledge a considerable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him. as 
surety in a deed, binding himself under a great forfeiture, 
to restore it. When, says Robertson, any person made a 
presentof a book to a church, or a monastery, in which were 
the only libraries during several ages, it was deemed a do- 
native of such value, that he offered it on the altar, pro re- 
medio anime suce, in order to obtain the forgiveness of his 
sins.* Thus other books were not more numerous than the 
Bible, and all knowledge seemed doomed to irretrievable 
ruin, ‘The reasgns of this scarcity arese partly from the un- 
settled state of society—from the labour of transcribing— 
the difficulty in procuring parchment, and its enormous 
price—and the small number of persons who were capable 
of reading, or had any taste for it. That the world should 
have oak rescued from such a deplorable state, could be 
nothing less than the work of God. 

ene of the means which prevented the darkness from 
becoming total-and perpetual, and which contributed to the 
ultimate revival of knowledge, was the preservation of the 
original and Latin Scriptures, and the knowledge of these 
tongues, by means of the monastic institutions. Many an- 
cient books completely perished during this long and dis- 
mal, peried ;,and had the Scriptures shared the same fate, 

. * Charles V. 
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what must have been the consequence! It was in monasteries 
they were preserved, and by monks were the greater part 
of the Hebrew, as well as the Greek and Latin MSS. that 
now exist, transcribed. The extreme beauty of many of 
these MSS. equal to the finest specimens of the typogra- 
phic art, shew the immense labour and time, which must 
have been employed upon them. * The comparatively 
low state of literature, and of the arts and sciences, during 
this middle age,’ says an elegant writer, ‘ must be acknow- 
ledged; but justice claims our gratitude to the venerable 
body of men, who strove against the barbarism of the times, 
and to whose exertions we principally owe the precious re- 
mains of sacred or prophane antiquity, which survived that 
calamitous era. For whatever has been preserved to us of 
the writers of Greece or Rome; for all we know of the lan- 
guage of those invaluable writers ; for all the monuments of 
our holy religion; for the sacred writings which contain the 
word of God; and for the traditions of the wise and good 
respecting it, we are almost wholly indebted, under provi- 
dence, to the zeal and exertions of the priests and monks 
of the church of Rome during the middle age.* _ 
So long as the Scriptures were preserved, however little 
they were known, and so long as the languages in which 
they’are written, were not completely lost, the revival of 
Scriptural knowledge and purity was within the reach of 
possibility, , P 
Another thing, which powerfully contributed to increase 
the number of books, and advance the progress of know- 
‘ledge, was the invention of paper in the tenth or eleventh 
century.+ Before this discovery, parchment was so scarce 
and valuable, that often one writing was effaced to make 
room for another. ‘Thus, probably, many valuable books 
were destroyed to furnish materials for monkish fables and 
legendary tales. But when the art of making paper from 
cotton or linen became known, the writing material could 
be procured in abundance, and was also greatly diminish 
ed in price. ‘Thus there was additional encouragement to 
* Butler’s Hore Biblice. + Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
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transcribe; books became more portable; the number of 
manuscripts rapidly « encreased, and new facilities were af- 
forded to the acquisition of knowledge. 

A third step in the progressive illumination of Europe, 
was the establishment of universities, in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. These institutions brought 
men together, taught them to think, accustomed eer to 
dispute, and produced a love of science and literature. The 
opportunities of education thus afforded, together with the 
extraordinary honours conferred on lear ue men, greatly 
increased the number of scholars. In 1262, there were 
10,000 students in the university of Bologna; in 1340, 
there were 30,000 in the university of Oxford; and in the 
same century, 10,000 graduates voted in a question agita- 
ted in the university of Paris.* Though the knowledge of 
the Bible was then low, it was not ieee the: forgotten ; and 
as the Bible is favourable to freedom tof enquiry, the free- 
dom of thought and debate, generated in these public semis 
naries, had a tendency to prepare the minds of men for 
what afterwards took place. 

With a view to preserve the world from total darkness, 
divine providence raised up, from time to time, learned and 
excellent men, in various countries, whose writings, and 
example, and sufferings, produced the most beneficial ef, 
fects. Among these we must mention, with distinguished 
honour, the Waldenses, who first began to excite attention 
in the twelfth.century; and who, 650s scriptural knowledge, 
purity of life, and patience in suffering, were not unworthy 
to be compared with primitive christians. Perhaps they 
had existed long before in the vallies of Piedmont, and were 
only revived by Peter Waldus, their reputed founder, 
He, it is said, was first enlightened, by procuring a trans- 
lation into French, of the four gospels, and other parts of 
Scripture. He immediately sold all his goods, and com- 
menced preaching to the people, against the errors of the 
Romish church. Being joined by a number of others like 
minded with himself, Bee formed religious assemblies, first 

* Robertson. 
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in France, and afterwards in Lombardy, from whence 
they propagated their principles throughout the rest of En- 
rope, with incredible rapidity, and with such invincible 
fortitude, that neither fire nor sword, nor the most cruel 
inventions of merciless per: secution, could damp their zeal, 
or entirely ruin their cause.* According to the testimony 
of father Simon, they had a translation of the Bible i in the 
Piedmontaise dialect, of which some copies still existed.+ 
It does not appear that copies of the. Scriptures were nu- 
merous among them ; but this deficiency was amply supplied, 
by the attention they paid to those they had, or to the 
public reading of the sacred volume. Jacobus de Reberia, 
a catholic, acknowledges, that they were so well instructed 
in the Holy Scriptures, that he had seen peasants who 
could recite the book of Job, verbatim, and several others 
who could perfectly repeat all the New Testament, And 
they were afterwards among the first to embrace the ad- 

vantages afforded to the cineca of the Bible, by the in- 
yention of printing.t The fame of this venerable body, of 

confessors. arising from their singular manners and extra- 
ordinary cafes was spread over the whole of Europe; 
and _ their sentiments, on several subjects, were adopted y 
not a few"in differe ent countries.§ Seige 


* Mosheim.. } Crit. H. Q.T. ‘{ Jones’ Hist. of the Waldenses,-385. 


§ We cannot resist giving a very interesting extract, from Jones’ 
history, in which, he quotes the account given by Reinerius, of the 
way in which the Waldenses privately disseminated their sentiments, 
and in which their acquaintance with the Scriptures, as well as thei, 
zeal for the good of men are most conspicuously displayed. * It 
seems to have been a common practice with their teachers, the more 
readily to gain access for their doctrine among persons in the higher 
ranks of life, to carry with them a small box of trinkets, or articles — 
of dress. Reinerius thus describes the manner in which they were 
wont to introduce themselves ; 

‘Sir, Will you please to buy any rings, or seals, or trinkets? Ma- 
dam, will you look at any handkerchiefs, or pieces of needle-work, 
for veils? I can afford them cheap. If, after a purchase, the company _ 
ask, ‘ Have you any more:’ The salesman would reply, *O yes, ¥ 
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The principles of the Waldenses reached Englend as 
well as other parts of Europe, and produced a considera- 
ble impression. It is not improbable that, to the influence 
of their doctrines, we must trace the sentiments of Joh 
Wickliffe, the Morning Star of the English reformation, 

D 


have commodities far more valuable than these, and I wili make you 
a present of them, if you will protect me from the clergy. Secuirity 
being promised, on. he would go, The inestimable jewel I spoke of; 
is the word of God, by which he communicates his will to men, and 
which inflames their hearts with love to him. ‘In the sixth month, 
the angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee, named 
Wazareth’—and so he would proceed to repeat the remaining part of” 
the second chapter of Luke. Or, he would begin with the thirteenth 
of John, and repeat the last discourse of Jesus to his disciples. If 
the company should seem pleased, he would proceed to repeat the 
twenty-third of Mathew. ‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses? 
seat— Woe unto you ; ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against, men 3 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing, to goin. Woe unto you, ye devour widows’ houses’—* And, | 
pray,’ should one of the company say, ‘ against whom are these wees 
denounced, ‘think ye?? He would reply, Against the clergy and the 
monks. . The doctors of the Roman chutch are pompous, both in 
their habits and manners, they loye the upper rooms, and the’ chief 
seats in the synagogues; and to be called Rabbi, Rabbi. For our parts, 
we desire no such Rabbies. ‘They are incontinent; we live éach in 
chastity with his own wife. They are the rich and avaricious, of 
whom the Lord says, § Woe tinto you, ye rich, for ye have received 
your consolation ;’ but we; ‘having food and raiment; are therewith 
‘content.’ ‘They are voluptuous, and devour widows houses; we 
only eat to be refreshed and supported. They fight and encourage 
‘wars, and command the poor to be killed and burnt, in defiance of 
the saying, ‘he that taketh the sword, shall perish by the sword.’ 
For our parts, they persecute us for righteousness’ sake. They do 
nothing but.eat the bread of idleness. We work with our hands. They 
monopolize the giving of instriiction, ‘ and woe be tothem that take 
away.the key of knowledge.’ | But among us, women teach as well as 
men, and one disciple, as soon as he is informed, himself teaches 
another. Among them, you can hardly find a doctor who can repeat. 
three chapters of the New Testament by heart; but of us, there is 
scarcely man or woman, who doth not retain the whole. And be. 
cause we are sincere-believers in Christ, and all teach and enforce a 
holy life, and conversation, these Scribes and Pharisees persecute us ° 
to death, as their predecessors did Jesus Christ.” Jonzs, 390, 593, 
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He was born about the year 1824, at a village heat Red- 
mond, in Yorkshire; and educated at Merton College, 
Oxford. He had a profound acquaintance with the scho- 
lastic divinity of the times; and, from his knowledge of the 
Scriptures, clearly saw many of the corruptions of the 
church to which he belonged; and which he was not slow 
to expose. His writings were various, and his divinity 
lectures had great rg Bite. those who heard them. But 
the work which did him greatest honour, and by which he 
is best known to us, was a translation of the Sefiptares; 
from the Vulgate Latin into English. The New Testa- 
ment was eed about the yeat 1367, and before 1381, 
he had also completed the Old Testament. — Before: this 
translation appeared, the word of God was scarcely to be 
found in this country, in a language which the people 
could understand ; but though copies must have ‘multiplied 
slowly, such was the avidity of the people to read the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue, that it was very generally cir- 
culated through England. Its price, however, have 
kept it out of the hands ‘of the body of the people. . The 
New Testament alone costing four marks, “and forty — 
pence, £2: 16:8, sterling; a great sum in those days. and 
which will now purchase a hundred Testaments.* Wick- 
liffe, after having adorned the gospel by his life, and | pro- 
pagated it by his preachirig and writings, shortly after he 
had lighted the torch of revelation to his countrymen, came 
to his end, in peace, in a good old age, December 31, 1384." 
So long as the Bible continues to be read in English, the 


name of John Wickliffe will be held in veneratiou.t | 
*Lewis. + Milner. 9 __ ris dit a 
+ There are said to be some English translations older than that of 
Wickliffe. One of them is ascribed to John de Trevisa, who made it 
at the request of Thomas Lord Berkeley, who lived in:the reign: of 
Richard II. The translation is reported to have been finished in 19573 
ten years before Wickliffe’s New Testament. And Dr Adam Clarke 
speaks of a translation, in his possession, which he says, * is evidently 
ptior to the time of Wickliffe.” CLarKe’s Succession of Sac. Lit: 94. 
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The opinions of Wickliffe, were not confined to Eng- 
land. ‘His works were carried to Bohemia, where they 
‘found an able co-adjutor, in John Huss, a priest and con- 
fessor to the queen of Bohemia. His preaching and writ- 
‘ings ogcasioned so much noise, that he was summoned tao 
appear before the council of Constance, there to answer to 

he charge of heresy. Although he had a safe conduct from 

the emperor, he was basely abandoned, and. suttered mar- 
tyrdom in the best of causes. Jerome of Prague, a man. 
of learning, but not in orders, espousing the cause of his 
friend, was honoured to share his fate. Huss was burned, 
July 15, 1415—Jerome, May 30, 1416.* 

‘The martyrdom of Huss and Jerome, by the Romish San- 

hedrim, at Constance, confederated with thei imperial autho- 
rity, basely prostituted in violation of plighted faith, through 
the casuistry of these bloody and deceitful men, proved, as in 
the primitive times, the means of promoting, and not of ob- 
structing the cause. In short, men were now arrived at such 
a measure of know ledge, as rendered the methods employed 
to keep. their minds in subjection, formerly so successful, 
perfectly ridiculous. The clergy had lost that veneration 
and respect from the people, which mere external trappings, 
and arrogant pretensions, had once been found sufficient 
to secure to them. Nay, so much were the sentiments of 
“many of the laity changed in regard to those articles, that 
the spiritual denunciations and curses, (when unaided by 
the secular arm) which would haye made their forefathers 
tremble, served only to make them gsmile.+ 

The world was now ripe for some important reyolution, 
The corruptions of the church had reached their utmost 
verge; imposition, profligacy, and oppression could scarce- 
ly ate of any farther increase. ¢ Human nature 

Groaned beneath a vassalage'so yile and cruel, 

And its vast body bled at every vein.’ — 
{Cries for reform were heard in every quarter, and popes 
and cardinals began to fear they would be a oes. an. 


D2 
* Milner. ‘+ Campbell’s Ecclesiastical History. 
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event took place, which more than all other things together, 
contributed to the destruction of superstition, the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and the i increase of the word of G 
We mean the Invention or Printine. By this inva- | 
Juable art, the most extraordinary effects were, in a short 
time, produced. Learning of every kind now made vast 
progress; the languages were studied ; antiquities explor- 
ed; the muses cultivated: and all the branches of polite 
literature pursued, with encreasing eagerness and success, 
It was the grand enemy of despotism and superstition, and 
the prime “instrument, of reformation, The inczease of 
knowledge which it occasioned, brought an increase of 
curiosity, The little, men had discoy eon raised an insa- 
tiable appetite for discovering more, The increase of know- 
ledge, by undeceiving theaat in regard to some inveterate 
prejudices, LEE Ais not less infallibly, the decrease of 
credulity; and the decrease of ica sapped the very 
foundations of sacerdotal power,* 


Thus, as the mystery of iniquity gradyally a 
till the ‘ Man of Sin, sat in the temple of God, and shew- 
ed himself as God,’—so by a slow, and almost impercepti- 
ble process, divine Proyidence accomplished his destruction, 
One means after another, was employed, to diminish his 
influence, undermine his authority, and shake the founda- 
tions of that edifice, which had been erecting and extending 
for ages. As the scarcity of the Scriptures was one of the 
pr facie causes of the rapid progress of superstition, and 
of the oyergrown power which the Papacy acquired ; SO, 
as the Scriptures gradually multiplied, these terrible evils 
proportionally decayed. Hence, it is easy to perceive the 
true reasons, why the church of Rome, endeavours to keep 
the Bible from the people. She was crafty enough to an- 
ticipate the evils which were likely to result to her interests, 
from the general knowledge of the word of God; and she 
is still sufficiently wise to see the utter incompatibility of 
servile submission to her superstitious and iniquitous deg- 
mas, bia the possession of that book, which communicates 

* Haweis and Campbell. 
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to all who understand it—zhe spirit of love, and of power, 
and of a sound mind, Can it be something of the same 
principle, which influences certain Protestant clergymen, 
who have signalized themselves, in the cause of opposing 
the Bible Society? Does their conduct arise from a fear 
lest the people become too wise, or too religious? Does it 
not seem to argue a shrewd suspicion, that their cause will 
not stand the test of rigid enquiry ; and that too much light 
will expose the owls and the bats, which have taken posses~ 
sion, even of the high places of certain venerable fabrics ? 
The Bible is favourable to freedom of enquiry,—it excites 
and encourages it. And none but the enemies of free~ | 
dom and knowledge, and the lovers of sin, of supersti- 
tion and oppression, can’be inimical to its free and uniyer- 
sal circulation. . 
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SECTS IV: 
From THE InvyENTION oF PRINTING TILL THE REFoR- 
MATION. 

Parintine was probably invented about -1430, by Lau- 
rentius Coster of Haerlem, and gradually brought to per- 
fection by Guttemberg, Faust, and Schaeffer. From this 
period, the copies of the Scriptures multiplied exceedingly 3 
and all that we can attempt after it, is to mention the time 
when the first edition of the Bible was printed in the seve- 
ral languages into which it is translated. It deserves to be 
noticed, with particular attention, that the first printed book 
~ of any importance, was an edition of the Latin Vulgate Bi- 
ble, in two yolumes folio. It was printed at Mentz, by 
John Faust, and Peter Schaeffer, and finished in the year 
of the incarnation of our Lord, MCCCCLXII; on the 
eve of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin.* ' 

* It has been said, that there are some earlier editions of the Bible, 
than this. Particularly one in 1450, of which, that at Mentz, is only 
a second edition. Of the first, a copy in the Gothic character is said 
to be preserved, in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh, We strongly 


suspect, however, that there is a mistake about its age. As Le Long, 
¥ hom we have followed, and whose opinion on this question is of great 
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When Faust had printed off a considerable number of 
copies, in imitation of M§. he undertook’ the dale of them 
at Paris. It was his interest to conceal the discovery, and 
to pass off his printed Bibles for MSS. But as he could 
afford to sell them for 60 crowns, while the other scribes 
demanded 500, this created universal astonishment, and 
still more, when he produced copies as fast as they were 
wanted, and even lowered his price. This made : a great sen- 
sation at Paris. ‘The uniformity of the copies increased the 
wonder. Informations were lodged with the magistrates a- 

" gainst him as a magician; his lodgings were searched; and 
a great number cS a copies being found were seized. Tho 
red ink with which they were embellished, was said to be 
his blood, and he was declared to be in Teague’ with the 
devil! Faust in order to save himself from being burned, 
revealed his art to the Parliament of Paris; which dischar- 
ged him from all prosecution, in consideration of his useful 
invention. Out of these circumstances arose the old story 
of the Devil and Dr Faustus. From. the printing of the 
first edition of the Vulgate, in 1462, till the Reformation, 
in 1517, above a hundred editions of the Vulgate Bible, 
were published in different places. ~£So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.’* 

The Psalms, in Hebrew, were first printed in 1472, ~ the 
‘Pentateuch, at Bologna, in 1482, —the larger and lesser 
prophets at Soncino, in 1486, and the Hagiography, at 
Naples, a small town in the dutchy of Milan, in 1487.+ The 
first edition of the whole Hebrew Bible, was s published at Son- - 
cino, by Joshua Solomon, in 1488. ‘There were other four 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures before the Reformation. 
From that of 1494, Luther made his German translation. f 
weight, declares decidedly, that all the editions previous to 1462, are 
spurious. The following are his words, ‘ Referuntur a variis Scripto- 
ribus editiones aliz Moguntina vetustiores, nempe Latine anna. 
yum 1450. 1458. 1459, et Germanice 1447, 1449. 1455. 1457. 1461. 


-Has omnes Apnguiam spurias nec eram temporis designatam habenteg 


penitus omisi.’? Bib. Sac. vol. i. P. 576, ed. 1709. 
* Le, Long,—De Israelis’ Curiosities of Literature. 
} Kennicott’s Dissertatio Generalis. f Le Long. 
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The first edition of the Greek New Testainent, was pubs 
lished by Erasmus, at Basil, in 1516, only a year before 
the commencement of the Reformation, The Greek New 
Testament had been printed in 1514, in the Complutensi- 
an Polyglot, but was not published till 1522. The edition 
of Erasmus, therefore, was both prior to, and altogether 
independent of it; for he did not see the Complutensiant 
edition till several years after his own was published.* As 
the Complutensian Polyglot was printed, though not pub- 
lished within this period, it may be A eceneublle to give a 
brief account of it, as it was the first work of the kind of a-_ 
ny importance. It is in six volumes folio, containing the 
Hebrew text, the targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, 
the Septuagint, with interlineary Latin versions of each; 
the Vulgate Bible and the New Testament in Greek, beiig 
the first printed edition. On this work seven learned men 
were employed fifteen years, from 1502 to 1517. It was 
carried on at the expense, and under the direction of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, the Inquisitor General of Spain! And re- 
ceived its name from Complutum, the Latin name of Al- 
cala, a town in Spain, and the seat of a celebrated univer- 
sity. The Cardinal was 65, when it began, and therefore 
stimulated his learned friends to accelerate the work. He 
died in 1517, the same year in which it was finished. When 
it was completed; he exclaimed, ‘ My God! I return thee 
er.dless thanks, for protracting my life to the completion of 
these labours ; God Brae has crowned many of my un- 
dertakings with success, but never did the completion of any 
under taking, give me pleasure equal to what I feel from 
this.’+ “thas, was the word of God, in the original lan- 
guages, in which it was revealed, sent into the world through 
the medium of the press; a most important era in the hier y 
of Christianity, of the Bible, and of knowledge in general. 
From this period, we may date the commencement of the 
renovation both of the church, and of the world. And now, 
at the distance of three hundred years from it, another event 
has taken place, by which the mighty energies of. the presg 

* Le Long. + Barret’s life of Ximcnes. 
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are called into full exercise; and through which, we efi 
tertain no doubt, all nations are destined ‘to hear, in their 
own tongue, the wonderful works of God.” 

Before the reformation, editions of the Scriptures were 
printed in several of the modern languages. * The first of 
these was in the German, there being a copy preserved i in the 
public library of the city of fare which was printed, in 
1467. An Ztalian Bible was published at Venice, in 1471. 
The next in order, was a Dutch Bible, first printed at Co- 
logne, in 1475, and reprinted at Delft, in 1477. In 1487, 
was printed at Paris, a French translation of the Bible. The 
Bohemiantranslation of the Bible, was first printed at Prague, 
in 1488, where it was several times reprinted. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, (for the precise date is 
not known) a Spanish translation of the Bible, in the dia- 
lect of Valencia, was printed at Amsterdam.* All these 
translations were made from the Latin Vulgate.’+ 

Such were the first fruits of the new discovery. Men 
were impatient to see the productions of an art, which seem-= 
ed more to resemble magic in its effects, than < any thing 
human; and no sooner did they taste the fruits of this tree 

_of knowledge, than they eagerly sought after more. The 
rapid multiplication of books, and the publication of the 
Scriptures, im the original, and some of the vulgar languages, 
alarmed the profligate and illiterate monks. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive the degree of brutish ignorance, which 
then prevailed among these ‘hind leaders of the blind. They 
declared from the pulpit, ‘that there was now a new lan- 
guage discovered, called Greek, of which people should be= 
ware, since it was that which produced all the heresies : 
that in this language, was come forth a book called the 
New Tedateent whieh was in every body’s hands, and was 


* We have discovered that the Spanish translation, Dr Marsh here 
speaks of, is only a second edition. The Author was Bonifacio 
Ferrer. The first edition was printed at Valencia, so early as 1478. 
A copy of it is sfill preserved in the Carthusian Monastery of Pérta- 
celi. See Bibliotheca Espaniola, by Don Joseph Roderiguez de eSonpeie 
Librarian to the king of Spain. 

+ Marsh. 
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full of thorns and briers: that there was also another lan 

guage started up, called Hebrew, and that they who learnt 

it became Jews!’* ‘Though the New Testament of Eras- 

mus was dedicated to pope, Leo X. and met. with his 
" approbation, it was much opposed by many of the clergy. 
They feared the consequences of Printing, and. hated the 
Bible. ‘ We must,’ exclaimed the vicar of Croydon, in a 
sermon preached at St Paul’s cross, ‘we must root out 
printing, or printing will root out us!’+ Had means been 
employed to destroy this important art, at its first appear- 
ance, perhaps they might have been successful, and the 
church of Rome would have been delivered from her most 
formidable assailant. When she afterwards resorted to the . 
Index expurgatorius, the measure was found too late, the 
guilt had become too general to be either expiated or pu- 
nished ; and the exercise of such a critical tribunal, was as 
troublesome as it was endless, and ineffectual. ‘Through 
the press, the corruptions of the church were attacked ; tha 
profligacy of the priests exposed; the monks were treated 
with contempt, and held up as the objects of public scorn ; 
even the sacred person of the pope himself was not ex- 
empted from satire and invective. "The Bible was read in 
private by many who scarcely had heard of it before; the 
arts and sciences flourished ; and freedom of thought was ex- 
ercised. Men began to fecl, that they were formed for 
nobler purposes, than to be the dupes of superstition, and 
the slaves of a dominant hierarchy. Thus, the RErorMatTion 
may be considered, not as an accidental occurrence, but as 
the unavoidable result of causes, which had been silently 
operating for a series of years. 
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SECT. V. 
From Tur RerorMATION, TILL, THE END OF THE 
_ Etenrernra Cenrury. 
Tur immediate causes of the ever-memorable Reforma- 


tion areknown to all. Those which were more remote, (so fay 
E 
* Hody De Textibus Originalibus. + Fox’s Acts. 
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-as the Scriptures were concerned) we have endeavoured to 


trace. It is only in consequence of the connection which 
that event had with the cireulation of the Bible, that it 
comes to be noticed in our plan. 

Notwithstanding the means employed by. the church of 
Rome, to support ‘her power and influence, she was not 
able to prevent the progress of sentiments highly inimical to 
her pretensions. In spite of all her endeavours to shut out 
the light of the understanding, and to keep the human ming 
in borrehnie' in spite of all ha affected: “mysteriousness. in 
religious offices, by employing a language unknown to the 
vulgar; in spite of her prohibitions with regard to books, 
and her inquisitions into heresy, it was. impossible for, her 
so to exclude the dawn of truth, now rising on the world, 
after a long and dreary night of superstition and ignorance; 
as to prevent the discovery both of the weakness of her 
empire, and of the badness of the foundation on which it 
stands.* 

When things were in this state, God pee up an ing 
strument wonderfully fitted for rousing the minds of men 
and accomplishing a great and difficult work, ‘Dhat instrus 
ment was Martin Tadiiér, an Augustinian monk, a native 
of Saxony, and professor of divinity in the University of 
Wittemberg. He was a philosopher, an orator, and a 
theologian of the first order; possessed of invincible cour- 
age, inflexible integrity, and unconquerable perseverance ; 
equally incapable of being intimidated by danger, or lulled 
by flattery; he was singularly qualified for the arduous task 
to which providence had appointed him. Rome knew not 


‘the Hercules in the cradle, that was ready to strangle her 


snakes, and at first despised his impotent efforts.t 
It was by the Scriptures, Luther was led to see the er- 
rors held by his mother church,—errors in doctrine, in prac- 
tice, and in spirit. Shut up in his monastery, he diligently 
compared the Old and New Testament together, and thus 
became a scribe well instructed in the kingdom of God. As 
he had reaped such advantages from the Bible himself, the 
* Campbell. + Haweis. 
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Reformation had scarcely commenced, when he meditated 
a new translation of it into German, for the general use of 
his countrymen. He easily foresaw- the important conse- 
quences which must flow from this work. Nothing would 
so effectually shake the pillars of ecclesiastical despotism ; 
nothing was so likely to spread the knowledge of pure 
Christian doctrine. It was in his Patmos, at Wartburg, 
that he began to apply himself to this great undertaking. 
In 1522, the New Testament, from the Greek, appeared ; 
and was afterwards followed by the Old Testament, trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, published in separate portions, and 
at different times, from 1523 to 1532. The whole was 
printed at Wittemberg, in 1534.* He is said to have been 
' assisted in the reyision of his work by Philip Milancthon.+ 
The translation itself is represented as uncommonly clear 
and accurate, and the style in a high degree pure and ele- 
gant{ ‘The different parts of this translation,’ ‘says Mo- 
sheim, ‘being successively and gradually spread abroad a- 
mong the peuple, produced sudden, and aimost incredible 
efforts, aid extirpated, root and branch, the erroneous 
principles and superstitious doctrines of the church of Rome, 
from the minds of a prodigious number of persons.’ ‘It cons 
tributed,’ says his learned translator, Maciaine, ‘more than 
all other causes taken together, to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the Lutheran Church.’§ 
EQ 
* Milner and Marsh, + Simon. 

_ ¥ It is affirmed, that Luther was so scrupulously exact in his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, that, finding some difficulty in expressing 
the different parts of animals which are treated of in the sacrificial laws 
of Moses, he got butchers to dress sheep before him, that he might 


see the parts referred to, and acquire the proper German names of 
them. Maruesius IN vita: Lut. 


§ Of the multiplication of this German translation, some idea 
may be formed from the following facts: from its publication in 1534, 
till 1600, about 70 editions are mentioned by Le Long, who probably 
did not see them all. In the year 1800, the two hundred and twenty- 
third edition of the whole Bible, and in 1805, the hundred and sixty- 
ninth edition of the New Testament, were published at Halle, in Saxony, 

Reports or B. & F.B. 8. 
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Here we shall divide this Section into three parts. In 
the first, we shall treat of the translations which have 
been made into the languages ef the European continent ; 
in the second, of the translations into the languages of 
the British empire; and in the third, of the exertions which 
have been made by Protestants to communicate the Bible to 
foreign nations. 


ConTINENTAL TRANSLATIONS. 

Tur countries which embraced the Reformation, adopt- 
ing its grand principle, * Tuat THE BIBLE CONTAINS THE 
RELIGION OF PRorEsTANTS,” were naturally desirous of ob- 
taining that book in their respective languages. And even 
those countries into which the Reformed doctrines were but 
partially introduced, found it necessary to yield so far to 
the spirit of the times, as to admit, in a limited degree, ver- 
nacular translations of the Scriptures among the people. 
For Father Simon himself acknowledges, that no sooner 
did the Protestant translations appear, than the Catholics 
set up others in opposition to them. In this case we may. 
apply the language of the apostle with propriety ; though 
the Bible be tr dinclenedl even from envy and strife, we will 
rejoice. The only thing, which can be the subject of regret, 
is, that their opposition has not led them to imitate the zeal 
of their adversaries, by putting into the hands of Catholics, 
accurate translations of their own authentic Vulgate. But 
necessity alone led any of the Catholic dignitaries to permit 
translations to be made, even from the Vulgate; and though 
there have always been some enlightened men among them, 
who have seen the importance of communicating the Serip- 
tures to the people, their influence has been exceedingly 
small. The work of translating and printing the Bible was, 
at the beginning, dreadfully impeded by the Catholic princes 
and priesthood ; and not a few of those who engaged in it, 
fell sacrifices to the cause. It would be interesting to re-— 
cord the struggles which took place, between the translators 
of the greater part of the European versions, and their oppo- 
nents ; but we must content ourselves, with merely exhibiting 


‘Spanish — — — 
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a chronological table of the translations. It will perhaps afford 
a tolerably correct idea of the progress of the Reformation. 
The following Table exhibits, at one view, the transla- 
tions (mostly by Protestants,) which have been made into the 
languages of Europe,—the years of their appearance, the 
names of the-authors, and places of printing, when known. 


N.T| Bible Author. Place of Printing. 
1522|1534'Martin Luther —)Wittemberg 

1526|1535|Tindal, & Cover-|Uncertain 

dale — — 

1535|Robert Olivetan -|Geneva 
1534|1541/|Olaus Petri — -|Upsal, Sweden 

1524|1550\Palladius & others|Copenhagen 


Translation. 
German — — — 
English — — — 


French 
Swedish 


Danish — — 


Dutch 
Ttalian 
li’s, revised - —- 
1556|1569/Cassiodorus de |Frankfort, or Basif 
Reyna. — 


Russian — — —{1519/1581\Cyril & Methodius Ostrog 


Helvetian dialect —|1525)1529\——- —— —— /Zurich 

Lower Saxon dialect 1533|\— + —— —— |Lubeck 

Vinnish — — —1548|\642;\— — -—é /$tockholm 
Croatian — — —|!553 i _ ~ ——-_—s -— _ [Tubingen 
Basque — — —/1571 —_ — -— |Rocheile 
Welsh — — —11567\/1588|—- —-  —- |London 
Hungarian — ~--|1574)1589)--~ -— —- }|Vienna 
Wendish — — 1584,—- §-——-  - —— |Wittemberg 
Icelandic — — 1584/Thorlack — —/Holum, Iceland 
Pomeranian dialect 1588|\—-  —- -— {Barth 

Polish — — — 1585|1596 Several 

Bohemian — — 1593/Several — — {Cralitz, Moravia 
Hebrew — — —/1599 Elias Hutter —— |Nurimberg 
Modern Greek — |1638 Maximus — —/Geneva 
Wallachian — —J1648 — -— -— 'Belgrade 
Romanese — — 1657,—- »-——- += —— {Schuol 
Lithuanian — — 1660/\Chylinsky — —J|London 
Turkish — — —\1666 Lazarus Seaman |Oxford 


Trish — — —1602/1685|/Dr Daniel, Bp. Be-|London 


dl — — — 
Livonian — — -l1685|1689|— —  -—— jRiga 
Esthonian — —J1685/1689—- — -— |Riga 
Esthonian, dialect of|1686 — = == Riga 
Dorpatian dialect — |1727 a oe 
Grisons — — - Li9—  -—— = |Caire 
Upper Lusatian —|17061728/Several — — |Bautzen 
Lapponic .— —{1755! 
Manks — — — \1768/Bishop Wilson - 
Gaelic — — —|767 1802|Jas. Stewart, and|Edinburgh 
others — — 
Portuguese -— —l/17811783/Antonio Pereira, |Lisbon 
Cath — — 


Greenlandish — —11799 —— — -— |Copenhagen 
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Whether there be translations into any ofher of the 
provincial European dialects, we are unable to say. ‘It 
may be proper, however, to observe, that, besides those 
mentioned in the preceding table, there have been a 
number of different versions into several of the continen- 
tal languages; some by Catholics, and others by Protes- 
tants; the former, generally done from the Vulgate Latin, 
the latter generally, from the originals. Our abject t is not 
to gratify literary or antiquarian curiosity, but to state as 
accurately as possible, the first introduction of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongues of the several nations. To give the read- 
er, however, some idea of the number of translations or e- 
ditions of the Bible that have been printed in the European 
languages, we subjoin alist of the collection of Scriptures in 
the Library of the Elector of Wirtemberg. It is only ne- 
cessary to notice, that they do not all contain the whole 


Bible—a number of them contain only the New Testament, 
Gee aa d 
35 of Upper German 3 of Lapponic © 
18 Portuguese 8 Russian 
15 = Spanish 3 Croatian 
43 Italian 21 Bohemian 
290 ~==¥French 10 Wendish 
1 iheetian | 20 ~~ Polish 
115 Saxon . 6 Lithuanian 
215 English 7  Lettonian 
274 Dutch 4  Esthonian 
116 Danish 7 Hungarian 
14. Icelandic 5 Welsh 
3 Greenlandic 1 Irish 
45 Swedish — 1 Cantabrian, (or 
6 Finnish Base.)* 


If there be such a collection of editions in one library, 
what must the number of editions be altogether! In that 
depositary alone, taking in the Foreign, as well as the Eu- 
ropean, there are more than 4000 different editions of the 
whole Bible, or distinct parts of it. We record this fact 

* App. to First Rep. of B. & F, §. No, xxi. 
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as a glorious proof of the attention which had been paid to 
the translation, and circulation of the Scriptures, even before 
the unprecedented exertions of the present age. : 
It is worthy of remark in this place, that no edition of 
the Spanish Bible has ever been published, in Spain, ex- 
cept the one mentioned in the note at page 40, And the 
first edition of the Portuguese Scriptures, zz Portugal, is 
that of 1783, in Lisbon.* In Spain the first edition‘of the 
Greek New Testament was printed: yet the government 
would not allow the poor benighted inhabitants the book 
of God in their own tongue. The copies that do exist in 
“these countries, were printed elsewhere, and smuggled in. 
And though the other Catholic kingdoms of the continent 
have not been kept so completely destitute of the Scriptures 
as Spain and Portugal, yet in all of them the Bible is 
extremely scarce. Even in France, where a number of 
editions have been printed, a copy of the Bible was lately but 
rarely to be met with. To this, as a principal cause, we 
may trace the degraded state of these countries; for. we 
are fully persuaded, that, in proportion as men possess the 
Bible, ability to read it, and liberty to act according to its 
principles, will knowledge, happiness, and freedom flourish, 
Every government which opposes the free circulation of 
the divine records, is despotic in its principles; and shews, 
by its conduct, that it is afraid of the light, lest its weak- 
ness and oppressions should. be known. | What is applica- 
ble to governments, is not inapplicable to individuals. The 
man who opposes, or is indifferent to, the dispersion of the 
Bible, whatever be his pretensions. to philanthrophy, to 
science, to religion, or to enlargement of mind, discovers his 
disregard of the happiness of his race, his ignorance of the 
history of the world, and his total want of piety towards 
God, and benevolence to men. 
Before dismissing the European translations, it may be 
proper to give some account of the Bible Institution, at 
* The Portuguese New Testament was first printed at Amsterdam, 
in 1681, and some portions of the Old Testament were published at 
Tranquebar, by the Dutch Missionaries. 
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Halle, in Saxony; the first Bible Society, and one which 
deserves to be had in everlasting remembrance, on account 
of the immense advantages which have’ resulted from it.: 
The following is a short history of it, communicated to the 
Bible Society, by Dr Knapp, its present superintendant. 

‘ This Institution was established, at the commencement 
of the last century, by a truly pious nobleman, Charles 
Hildebrand de Canstein, an intimate friend of the celebra- 
ted Spener and Frank, for the distinct purpose of bringing 
the Holy Scriptures into a more extensive circulation, and 
to print them, chiefly in the German language, according 
to the established Lutheran version, at a very cheap -rate, 
for the benefit of the middling and poor classes of society. 
This excellent man printed a public advertisement of his 
plan in the year 1710, and had the satisfaction to receive 
many contributions for it’s execution; among which the 
handsome present of 1,271 ducats, made him by the Da- 
nish Prince Charles, deserves particular notice. Pay 

‘The rest of what was wanting for the support of this 
Institution was supplied by Baron Canstein himself, who 
acted the most generous and noble part, until he died in 
the year 1719, and left it to the care and inspection of the 
late A. H. Franke, the celebrated founder and director of 
the Hallish Orphan-house; after whose departure, it de- 
volved upon. his respective successors in the direction of the 
same. In the year 1712, the first edition of the New Tes- 
tament appeared; 5,000 copies of which were printed at the 
low price of about 2—3 pence each. In the year 1713, 
four editions, each of the same number of copies, were pub- 
lished; the latter upon standing types, and with the addi- 
tion of the Psalms, 

‘In the same year, an edition of the whole Bible, in large 
octavo, was completed, to the amount of 5,000 copies, one 
of which cost about 10 pence on common paper, and a 

‘shilling on better; when afterwards, in the year 1717, the 
sixth edition appeared, which was the first on standing 
types, a copy at that time sold for 9—11 pence. 

* But now, on account of the great rise of paper, and all 
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ether printing materials, a copy of this edition? costs’ of 
common paper 12, and, on different sorts of better paper, 
from 14 pence to a rix-dollar and more. * The first edition in 
smaller print, in large duodecimo, appeared in the year 
1715; and the second and third in 1716. After having 
gone through twelve editions, the thirteenth was executed 
with standing types, in the year 1732: a copy of which, at 
that time, came to only 6 or 8 pence: but now a copy, on 
common paper, sells for 9 pence; and on better, for 11, 
12, and 18 pence, and some even as high as a rix dollar 
and more, . 

‘ Another edition of the Bible, in octavo, with a larger 
type than in the above mentioned duodecimo form, appear- 
ed, for the first time, in the year 1785; which, since 1794, 
has also been printed on standing types, and the price of , 
which is from 10 pence and upwards to a rix-dollar. 

‘ Beside all these editions, the Bible has also been print- 
ed by this Institution, both in folio and quarto. The folio 
edition came out in the year 1736, and sells according to 
the paper, either for 1 rix-dollar and 8 pence, or 1 rix-dol- 
lar and 12 pence. The quarto edition appeared, for the 
first time, in the year 1741, and has been five times re- 
printed; a copy of which fetches from 20 pence to ] rix- 
dollar and 18 pence. 

‘ All the above-mentioned editions in octavo, duodecimo, 
quarto, and folio, accord with each other from page to page, 
in order to assist the memory of such persons as have been 
in the constant habit of using Hallish Bibles, 

‘ There is also to be had the New Testament, together 
with the Psalms, in small duodecimo, for about 3 or 4 
pence; and the Psalms by themselves for 1 penny, as also 
the Book of Syrach for the same price. These duodetimo 
editions are chiefly used in Schools. 

‘A Boliemian and Polish Bible have likewise bea 
printed in the Canstein Institution, though not on standing 
types. The New Bohemian Testament, together with the 
Psalms and Syrach, is still to be had for about 6 pence, 3_ 


copy: 
¥ 
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“This establishment has now subsisted 95 years; during 
which time above 3 millions of copies, either of the whole 
Bible or of the New Testament, have been printed in dif- 
ferent languages, and dispersed, not only throughout most 
of the European countries, but even throughout. America; 
and the Russian colonies in Asia. Many thousand copies 
have been given away gratis to the poor; and the most 
signal blessing has attended the whole undertaking. 

‘ The Bibles published by this excellent Institution, were 
printed in the city of Halle till 1735, when it obtained the 
privilege from Fr ederic-William the First, to establish a 
printing-office of it’s own; in consequence of which a very 
Jarge building was annexed to the Hallish Orphan-house; 
in which, unto this very day; Bibles are printing in such 
large numbers, that there is always a considerable store of 
Ger for sale.* 

Aipereeee sees fo 
TRANSLATIONS IN THE LANGUAGES OF THE Britis 
EMPIRE. i 

We have already considered the first introduction of the 
Scriptures into Britain, and noticed the reception which 
Wickliffe’s version experienced: We now proceed to de- 
tail their progress after the invention of Printing, and the 
Reformation. 

Printing was brought to England, withil less than thir- 
ty years after its first discovery. “But, for a considerable 
‘time after, in consequence of the low state of knowledge, 
and the danger attending all attempts to communicate in- 
struction, the press was employed on few works of im- - 
portance.t+ The leaven of Wickliffe, however, had beer 


* Second Report, of the B. & F. B. §. N° IX. 
’ + Ifthe reader be curious to know, what were some of the first fruits 
of the English press, he may take the following as specimens :—* A 
Game at Chess was the first printed book in England.—Rychard Rolle, 
Hermytte of Hampull his contemplacions.—Rosary of our Saviour Je- 
su.--Life of St Jerome.—-A lyttel Treatyse, called the Lucydarye.—- 
Lyfe of a Virgyn, called Petronyllaa—Legende of Englande~-The 
Dyctes and Sayenges of the Philosophers.—Fayettes of Arms and Chy- 
vallrye—The Golden Legend.--Doctrinal Sapyence,’ &c. &e, Such 
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always fermenting in private, till the time of Luther: His 
exertions, and the importation of books from the continent, 
gave it additional vigour; so ‘that many tavourers of the 
Reformed doctrines soon appeared in England. Among 


the first of these, was William ‘Tindall, nel first Protestant 


translator of the Scriptures into English. In his history, 
every lover of the Bible must feel interested. He was born 
in Wales, aud educated at Magdalene Hall, in Oxford, 
There he read private lectures in divinity: to some of the stu- 
dents of the Hall, and of the Fellows of the adjoining Col- 
lege; and on account of his learning and integr ity, he was ad- 
vanced to a Canonry, of Christ’s Church Callede! then newly 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey. Having imbibed the opini- 
ons of Luther, he was involved in great trouble; but in the 
midst of them he resolutely prosecuted his great design of 
translating the New Testament into English. Finding no 
opportunity of executing his pious intention in this country, 
he fled for liberty and security to Antwerp, in Flanders, 
There he lived by the assistance of Humphrey Monmouth, 
a wealthy citizen of London, who allowed him £10 yearly 
for his support. In this retreat, he finished his favourite 
work, with the assistance of John Fry, and William Roye; 
the former of whom was burned in Smithfield for heresy, 
July 1552, and the latter suffered that dreadful death in 
Portugal, on the same accusation. ‘Tindall published his 
New Postini Gat, either in Antwerp, or Hamburgh, in 1526. 


The first edition consisted of 1500 copies. sais of them, 


being privately imported into England, were greedily bought 
up and read. Archbishop Warham, and Tonstall Bishop 
of London, immediately issued orders, to bring them all 


in, that they might be burned; and most strongly prohibits 
ed the reading of them, Not content with this, Tonstall 


privately pur hy li all that remained of the edition, and 
having brought them to England, burned them. publicly 
at Paul’s cross. This produced no bad effect on the whole. 
It increased the hatred of the people to the Romish clergy, 


apd excited their curiosity to obtain. the New Testament ; 
F2 

were the Books which employed the celebrated presses of Caxtony 

_ Pynson, and Wynken de Words, in the first ages of English typography. 
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while the purchase money enabled the indefatigable trans- 
lator, to revise and correct his work for a second. edition.* 

Accordingly, the reprint appeared next year, 1527, and 
the year following a third. These two impressions consist- 
ed of 5000 copies, and were sold by the Dutch Booksellers, 
at the rate of thirteen pence a piece, or 300 for £16 5s. 
In England, they were sold singly for about half a crown, 

In the mean time, Tindall was busy in translating the 
five books of Moses from the Hebrew, which he published 
at Marlborow, in the Land of Hesse, 1530, A fourth e- 
dition of the New Testament of 2000 copies, was printed, 
which was followed by a fifth and sixth, and a second of 
of the Pentateuch; and in 1531, he published a translation 
of Jonah. This was all he lived to accomplish. Some time 
after, Henry VIII. and his council, contrived to seize and 
imprison him. He was condemned to suffer death, by a 
decree of the emperor in an Assembly at Augsburg; and 
in the year 1536, he was strangled at ‘Villefort. near Brus- 
sels, the place of his imprisonment ; after which his body 
was reduced to ashes. He expired praying, with repeated 
gg ta ‘that the Lord would open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes.’ Thus the most important parts of the Eng 
lish translation have come to us, written in the blood of the 
translators. 

In 1533, the authority of the Pope was abolished in 
England, and Henry declared head of the church. Though 
he was no friend to the Lutheran Reformation, he perceived, 
from the impossibility of keeping heretical translations of 
the Scriptures out of the hands of the people, the necessity 
of an English version, Cranmer being advanced to the see 

* Respecting this purchase, the following curious circumstance ocs 
curred. Chancellor More, examining one Constantine, ona charge 
of heresy, offered him his life, if he would tell who supported Tin- 
dall from England. After getting the Chancellor’s security, Constan- 
tine informed him, it was the Bishop of London, who maintained 
Tindall, by sending a sum of money to buy up the impression of hig 


Testaments. More smiled, and said he believed it was true, Lewis 
Hist. Trans. where k | 


t+ See Lewis, Newcome, and Burnet’s Hist, Ref, 
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of Canterbury, that same year, was much disposed to for- 
ward this work; and the two houses of convocation de- 
puted his Grace to petition his Majesty to give orders to 
that effect. The King it is said, enjoined it, and the Arch- 
bishop commenced the undertaking; but in consequence of 
the opposition of the Romish clergy, or of other CAUSCS,, it 
failed for the present. 

But what could not be accomplished by Royal, or Epis- 
copal influence, was performed by private, individual exer- 
tion. In 1535, the whole Bible was translated into Eng- 
lish, and published by Miles Coverdale. It was dedicated 
to the King, and is supposed to have been printed at Zu- 
rich. Coverdale-was in exile when he translated those parts 
of the Old Testament which had been left by Tindall, the 
rest being substantially the same with Tindall’s version. He 
was originally a native of Yorkshire, and an Augustine 
monk. Having embraced the Reformation, and being per- 
mitted to return to England, he was made Almoner to Ca- 
therine Parr, the last wife of Henry VIII. During the 
reign of Edward, he was promoted to the bishoprick of Ex- 
eter: but on the change of religion in Mary’s reign, he wasde- 
prived of his see, and thrown into prison, out of which he was 
released at the earnest request of the King of Denmark, and, 
as a very great favour, was permitted to go into banishment. 
Soon after Elizabeth’s accession to the Siew. he returned, 
from his exile, but would not accept of his Bishoprick. 
The cause of his refusal was his attachment to the principles 
of the Puritans. Grindal, Bishop of London, gave bim the. 
small living of St Magnus, near London bridge: but not 
complying with the terms of conformity then required, he 
was deprived of his living, became obnoxious to government, 
and died in indigence, go was the fate of another of our 
English translators. He was a man universally esteemed 
for i piety, knowledge of the Scriptures, and diligence in 
preaching, THis history exhibits a true picture of the mus 
tability of human affairs.* 


* Biog, Brit, 
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it seems probable, from Coverdale’s dedication, that this 
translation was permitted to be read by the people; and the 
next year, 1536, a royal injunction was issued to the clergy, 
to provide a copy of the Bible in English, to lye in the 
quire of every church. ‘This was equivalent to an express 
approbation of it, as there was no other Bible then in the 
country. In 1537, this Bible revised, by Thomas Mathews, 
was © SET FORTH WITH THE Kinc’s most Gracious Lr- 
cence.’ This was the first public declaration of the Royal 
approbation of the Scriptures in our native language. At 
the same time a declaration was published by the ‘King to 
be read by the curates of every church, informing the peo- 
ple, ‘that it had pleased the King’s Majesty to permit and 
command the Bible, being translated into their mother 
tongue, to be sincerely taught by them, and to be regent’ 
layed forth in every parish church.” ‘ 

In 1539, Cranmer published what was called the Great 
Briere; being a revised edition of Tindall and Coverdale’s. 
It was nae by Grafton and Whitchurch. Several edi- 
tions, under different names, appeared about this time, for 
there seems to have been a great demand. In May, 1540, 
every curate was enjoined to procure a copy of the Great 
Bible, before all-saints day, under a penalty of forty shil- 
ings. At the same time the king set the price of the Bible at 
box shillings unbound, and not above twelve shillings well 
bound and clasped. It was now that Bonner, bishop of 
London, caused six copies to be chained to the pillars: of 
St Pauls, with an admonition affixed to them, directing the 
reader how to conduct himself, + 


* When Coverdale’s translation was finished, and presented to 
Henry, he gaye it to Bishop Gardiner and some others: to examine. 
They kept it so long, that at last Henry had to call for i it himself, 
When they delivered the book, he demanded their opinion of the 
translation. They answered, that there were many faultsin it. * Well,’ 
said the king, ‘ but are there any heresies mentioned in it ?”?, They re- 
plied, ‘There were no heresies they could find. If there be no here- 
sies,’ said Henry, ‘then, in God’s name, let it go abroad among our 
people.” . 
: FULKE’s Defence of the E. T. of the Bible, 2. 

+ Lewis. ; 
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Thus, the Bible may be considered as having got! bem 
footing i in England; and though it met with many obstruc, 
tions in its progress afterwards, it still continued to gain 
ground, notwithstanding the persevering opposition of the 
Catholics, and the occasional discouragements of the 
Court. Even before the death of Henry, alte popish party 
contrived to excite dissatisfaction with the tr anslation, and 
to misrepresent the use which the people made of their li- 
berty to read it. Henry himself also lost much of his zeal for 
the Reformation, or rather of his opposition to the pope, to~ 
wards the latter end of his life; and the influence of Cran- 
mer was greatly diminished. ‘The strongest proof of this is 
an act which was passed about that time, in which, among 
other persecuting clauses, it is ordained, * That the Bible 
shall not be read in English, in any church. No woman, 
artificers, apprentices, journeymen, serving-men, husband- 
men, or labourers, shall read the New Testament in Eng- 
lish.’ Here,are popery and slavery in their full extent: 
But though Henry prohibited the lower classes from read- 
ing the Bible, he permitted ‘ Noblemen or, Gentlemen to read 
it in their houses, orchards, or gardens, quietly and without 
disturbance of good order. Ladies of quality, also might 
read it to themselves alone, but not to others. And al- 
though the Bible was forbidden to be read in church, yet 
the lord chancellor, the speaker of the house of commons, 
captains of the wars, justices of the peace, and recorders 
of the cities, might quote passages to enforce their ‘public 
harangues, as had been accustomed.’* Such were the di- 
stinctions of despotism and intolerance ; and made by a man 


‘ too, who, but a few years before, determined, ‘ That the 


people should be nursed up in Christ by the Bible.’ 

‘ The history of our English transiations, in the time 
of Henry VIII.’ says archbishop Newcome, ‘illustrates 
what is well known, that the king exercised'a very despo- 
tic power, both in religious and civil affairs. It also shews 
with what zeal and prudence, the friends of the Reformation 
eonducted themselves in the great work of introducing and 

* Neale. 
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improving English translations of the Bible; what pecliar 
difficulties they had to encounter, from the dangerous in- 
constancy of a tyrant, and from the inveterate prejudices 
of a strong Romish party ; and with what avidity the Eng~ 
lish Scriptures were read by the bulk of the people, so that 
the free use of them at length became a mark of honoura- 
ble distinction to the higher ranks.’* 

From 1526, when the first edition of the New Testa~ 
ment was published by Tindall, till 1546, when Henry VIII. 
died, a period of twenty years, thirty-one impressions of 
the Bible or New Testament issued from the press; be- 
sides several editions of distinct parts of Scripture. Dur- 
ing the reign of his amiable successor, Edward, the refor- 
mation went on with vigour under the direction of the ex- - 
cellent and unfortunate archbishop Cranmer. The Bible 
multiplied rapidly, for though Edward only sat on the 
throne. of England seven years and a half, in that time ele- 
ven editions of the whole Bible, and seven of the ‘New Tes. 
tament were published, besides a translation of Erasmus’ 
Paraphrase of the New Testament. So anxious were 
the reformers, that the word of the Lord might have free 
course and be glorified; and so different was their spirit 
from that of our Marshes, and Norrises, and Words- 
worths, and Tiviotdale synods. ‘It was wonderful,’ says 
Strype, ‘to see with what joy this book of God was receiv- 
ed, not only among the more learned, and those who were 
the noted lovers of the refor mation, but generally all over 
England, among all the common people; and with what 
greediness God’s word was read, and what resort there was 
to the places appointed for reading it. Every one that 
could, bought the book, and busily read it or heard it read, 
and many elderly persons learned to read on purpose.’} 

The reign of Mary presents a very different scene in- 
deed. The acts passed in the reign of her brother,. in fa- 
vour of the reformation, were repealed; the Bible was once 
more banished from the churches; the popish service and 


* Hist. View, 59. 
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sacraments restored; and the fires of persecution spat 
lighted up. No edition of the Bible was published in 
England during her sway, and its friends were either 
banished or brought to the stake. Among the former 
was bishop Coverdale, and among the latter archbishop 

‘Cranmer. ty 
Thomas Cranmer was born in Moiaikhaniahie July 
2, 1489. He had an early taste for learning, and soon 
obtained a fellowship in Jesus College, Cambridge, the | 
place of his education, Having married, he forfeited his 
fellowship and his prospects of rising in the churth: but 
his wife dying a short time. after bie marriage, his fellow- 
ship was restored ; he took the degree of Doctor, and was 
appointed to read lectures on alae. and examine can- 
didates for academical honours. In this situation he act- 
_ed with the utmost firmness and propriety, refusing degrees 
to every person who was ignorant of the language and doc- 
trines of Scripture. The first. thing which brought him 
into public notice, was his advising, that the Universities 
should be consulted as to the lawfulness of Henry’s mar- 
riage with his brother’s widow. The king requested him 
.to write upon the divorce, which he accordingly did, much 
to the satisfaction of his Majesty, which, with his exertions 
to bring about that affair, was rewarded in 1533, with the 
see of Canterbury, though he was now married to a second 
wife. That same year, he pronounced the sentence of di- 
vorce between Henry and the Queen; and became one of 
the principal promoters of the Reformation. He remained in 
great and deserved estimation, through the whole of Henry’s 
reign, and placed the crown upon the head of Edward, by 
whom he was beloved and honoured: Unfortunately, he 
had not been able to divest himself of some of the persecu- 
ting principles of his mother church, and, in an evil hour, 
advised the inexperienced Edward to commit to the flames, 
for heresy, the Maid of Kent, Van Paris the Dutchman, 
besides some others. In the righteous retribution of hea- 
ven, the archbishop of Canterbury was doomed to undergo 


the same punishment. On the accession of Mary, he was 
G 


brought to trial, before an dtl court, where he was 

“accused of having published heretical books; of being twice 

married; of forsaking the church of Rome, and of deny- 

ing transubstantiation; to all which he pleaded guilty.’ 
Sentence of execution was passed upon him, and though he 

wavered a little after his trial, he finally met his death, with 

all the fortitude of a martyr of the old school. When the 4 
fire seized his vitals, he Jifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
_exclaimed, ‘ Lord, Jesus, feceive my spirit”* Thus fell, 

in the 67th year of his age, Thomas Cranmer; one of the 

éarliest*friends to the Bible, a patron of its translators, and 

himself an able co-adjutor in the good work. In alk these 

martyrdoms, and oppositions to the Bible, we perceive, that 

popery is the religioti of darkness, of cruelty, and of mur- 

der. ‘ By the sorceries of the great whore, have the nations 
been deceived; andin her is found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain pon the earth’ 

How highly ought that book to be esteemed, which was” 
writteti by prophets, many of whom were slain with the 
- sword; by apostles, whose testimony was sealed with their 
blood; and translated by those, who lost their lives ‘for the 
word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ Little do 
many think, who freely peruse the sacred volume, how dearly 
this privilege was purchased ; that what they enjoy in silk- 
en security, their forefathers procured by bonds, tp: 
ment, and death. 

Though there was no edition of the Bible published i in 
England ‘during the reign of Mary, the English ¢ exiles who 
took refuge in Geneva, employed themselves in revising 
the existing translation, These persons were bishop Co- 
verdale, Chridiipher Goodman, Anthony Gilby, William 
Wittingham, Thomas Sampson, Thomas Cole, John Knox, 
John Bodleigh, and John Pullain. In 1557, tl:ey publish- 
ed the New Pectairighs of this translation, which, from the 
place of its publication, received, and still retains the name 
of the English Geneva Bible. ‘This was the first English 
Bible, in which the verses are distinguished by numeral 

* Biog. Brit. ” 
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figures. The while Bible was not published at Geneva, 
till 1560, the second year of Elizabeth’s reign. A number 
of editions were afterwards published of this version, at 
Geneva, ‘in England, and also in Scotlund, where it was | 
particularly acceptable; and as a translation, it possesses no 
small portion of merit, on account of its general fidelity, 
perspicuity, and spirit.*+ 

Queen Ejizabeth ascended the throne of England in the 
latter end of the year 1558; when another i ereliiaol took 
place in the affairs of the chyrch and kingdom. ‘ Bred up, 
from her infancy,’ says bishop Burnet, ‘ with hatred of the 
papacy, and a loye to the reformation; but yet as her first 
impressions in her father’s reign, were in favour of such , 
old rites, as he had still retained; so in her own nature, 
she loyed state, and some magnificence in religion, as well 
as in every thing else. She thought, that in her brother’s 
reign, they had stript it too much of external ornaments, 
and had made their doctrine too narrow in some points ; 
therefore she intended to have some things explained in 
more general terms, that so all parties might be compre-' 
hended by them.’{ She was attached to the use of images 
in churches. According to Heylyn, she had resorted to mass 
in her sister’s time. She was, during her whole life, an 
enemy to priest’s marriages; and even sometimes repented 
that she had gone so far with the reformation, ‘The more 
I consider ie character,’ says a learned writer, ‘the more 
I wonder she befriended the reformation, so far as she did; 
for though she was a very wise and politic ans she had 
but a very moderate share of religion.’{ 

It is to be regretted, that ae her long bid prospe- 
fous reign, every thing was not Boe that w opld have been 
desirable, Much, however, was accomplished. ‘The po- 

G2 

* Lewis, Newcome. 
t+ Above thirty editions of the Geneva were published in folio, 


quarto, or octavo, mostly by Queen’s and King’s Printers, from. 
1560 to 1616. NEWcoME.~ 


{ Burnet’s Reformation, Part II. 376, — § Peirce. 
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pish acts of her sister were repealed; the Bible was re 
placed in the churches, and men were encouraged to read 
it. During her reign, two translations of the Bible were 
made, which deserve to be noticed in this place. The first 
was by the appointment of the queen; seemingly at the 
suggestion, and under the direction of archbishop Parker. 
The archbishop divided the whole Bible into fifteen parts, : 
one of which was committed to a particular person, for his 
critical examination and revision. Eight of these were bi- 
shops, on account of which, their work was denominated, 
‘Tue Bisnor’s Bistz. It was published in elegant folio, - 
1568. Parker devoted much time and attention to the 
work. He overlooked, examined, prepared, directed, and 
finished the whole. He added many notes of his own, and 
wrote two prefaces, one to the Old, and another to the New 
Testament. When finished, he was so highly gratified, 
that, in the language of Simeon, he exclaimed, * Now, Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ Of this 
translation, many editions were published during the reign 
of Elizabeth; and it remained the public authorised ver- 
sion, till the appearance of our present translation, in the 
reign of her successor, James.* 

"he otlier translation, which appeared in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the work of the Catholics. _ It is en- 
titled, * The New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated faith- 

Sully into English out of the authentical Latin, in the Eng- 
lish college of Rhemes, 1582.’ ‘The Old Testament did not 
appear, till 1609, when it was published in two volumes 
quarto, at Doway. This translation was undertaken by 
constraint, and with a view, not to make the Scriptures 
plain, but, to keep men in ignorance of their true meaning, 
on many important points.’ At the same time, the notes, 
connected with it, were directly calculated to poison the 
mind, and to inculcate all the dogmas of the church of 
Rome. Of this version, Fulke justly remarks, * That the 
text is not hes translated; that the desire of on has 
* Lewis, Newcome. — 
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made the translators thrust in a great number of words not 
only Hebrew or Syriac, but also Greek and Latin, instead 
of the English words with which we are familiar; and by 
all means they labour to suppress the light of truth under 
one pretence or another.’* So that in the words of the 
punning Fuller, ‘It is a translation, that needed to be 
translated.’+ It does not seem that this version went through 
many editions. It was not an object of desire to the Catho- 
lics. Weneed not say it could not be desired by the Protest- 
ants. For though the worst translation that ever was made 
is better than none, as it contains the words of eternal life; 
it cannot be desirable to multiply error along with. truth, 
or to publish the opinions and impositions of men, in the 
professed words of the iloly Spirit. 

King James VI. of Scotland, succeeded to the throne of 
England, in the beginning of the year 1602. The year 
following, a conference was held in Hampton Court, in con- 
sequence of Royal proclamation, between the principal of 
the Episcopal clergy, and the leaders of the Puritans, to 
consider the propriety of reforming some abuses in the 
church. On the second day of the meeting, which was 
- held in the drawing room, in the presence of the King and 
the privy council, Dr Raynolds, who spoke for the Puritans, 
-desired that a new translation of the Bible should be pro- 
vided, as the existing translations were incorrect. The 
bishop of London, opposed this proposal, till he saw that 
it pleased the King, when he thought proper to acquiesce, 
James was perhaps induced to favour this undertaking, by 
the high notions he entertained of his own literary and. re- 
ligious attainments ; by his inveterate prejudices against the 
Geneva version, which was not so favourable to ‘ King 
Craft,’ as his Majesty thought desirable; he was probably 
also ambitious of the glory which would accrue to his reign, 


from the execution of such a work as a NEW TRANSLATION 
oF THE Bisxe.{ 


* Furxe’s Defence of Eng. Trans. + Church Hist. 
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Whatever were the motives which led to’ it the design’ 
itself was ‘laudable; and the accomplishment of it, was- one 
of the best things done by James I. In 1604, forty sevens 
-or according to others, fifty four learned men, were ap- 
pointed by his majesty, to carry this proposal into effect, 
These divided the work among them, and certain rules 
- were prescribed for their direction by the king. Almost 
three years were employed on the translation, which was 
not fairly commenced till the spring of 1607. When the 
whole was finished, three copies of it were sent to London; 
one from Cambridge, another from- Oxford, and a third 
from Westminster. ‘Two persons were chosen from each 
of the joint companies which had met at these places ta re- 
view and polish it. . They assembled daily in Stationer’s 
Hall, London; sphtaks in nine months, they completed the 
task, receiving-each thirty shillings per week from the com- 
pany of Stationers. Lastly, Bilson, bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr Myles Smith, again reviewed the whole, prefixed 
arguments to the sev ied books, and Dr Smith was ordered 
to write the Preface.* 
In the year 1611, this great and long expected work 
was published, with a dedication to the § Dread Sovereign,’ 
under whose auspices, and by whose directions it was exe~ 
cuted. It was appointed to be read in churches, and has 
remained to this day in great and deserved reputation. Like 
every thing human, it is no doubt imperfect; but as a trans- 
lation of the Bible, it has few rivals, and no superior. It 
is in general, faithful, simple, and perspicuous. It has sei- 
zed the spirit, and copied the mamner of the divine originals; 
it seldom descends to meanness or vulgarity, but often rises 
‘fo elegance and sublimity; it is level to the understanding 
of hie cottager, and fit to meet the eye of the critic, the 
poet, and the philosopher : its phraseology i is now familiar 
to us from our infancy; it has had the most extensive in- 
fluence on the style of religious works of every description; 
and has contributed much to fix the standard of the Eng- 
lish language itself. No work has ever been more generally 
* Newcome, Lewis. el : 
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read, or more universally admired ; and such is its complied 
possession of the public inind, that no translation differing 
materially from it, can ever become acceptable in this coun- 
try. It is the source of our most pleasing associations, and 
most delightful hopes. It has been the companion of our 
princes and our nobles, and prized by many of them as 
their most invaluable treasure; it is the birthright of our 
humerous population, and has proved the means of know- 
ledge, holiness and joy to millions; and we trust it is des- 
tined for ages yet to come, to be the glory of the rich and 
the inheritance of the poor; the guide to the way-worn pil- 
grim, and the messenger of peace to many a dying sinner. 

Between the publication of ‘Tindall’s version, and the 
translation of James, 175 editions of the Bible and New Tes- 

‘4ament were published. A striking proof, though many of 


. 


these editions might be small, of the desires of the people 


after the bread of life, and the eagerness with which it was 


bought up. 

Of this version it is impossible to say how many have 
been published. Even his majesty’s printers, have long since 
left numbering the editions. Ifto the multitude of impres- 
sions thrown off in Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Oxford, we 
add the vast quantities which have been published along 
with commentaries, notes, &c.; and the number which has 
been smuggled into circulation under various pretexts, by 
which the law is evaded; and reflect that for the space of 
two hundred years, perhaps not one has elapsed in which 
several large editions have not issued from the press, there 
can be no doubt that some millions of copies of the present 
translation have been circulated in-Great Britain. 

Since the publication of king James’ version, no change 
has been made in the translation of the Bible by authority. 
And though a public revision has frequently been recom- 
~ mended, by men of distinguished name, it has never been at- 
tempted. In consequence of the very extended circulation of 
the authorised translation by means of the Bible Societies, any 


alteration is now farther distant than ever; and considering: 


the importance of the affair, and the peculiar qualifications 
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Hoececary in translators, it is very unlikely, that any officic] 
change would be made to the better. During the unfortu- 
'.mate reign of Charles I. the nation was too much divided 
by religious and political animosities, to attend to any pro- 
posal of improving the received version. The former trans- 
lation was too recent to render a change necessary, and had 
it been made by the court, it would have been most proba- 
bly, a change to the worse; which, instead of being receiv- 
ed, would only have constituted a new ground of com- 
plaint, and insurrection. In the time of the commonwealth, 
when alterations of every kind abounded, there was a pro- 
posal made to revise the translation of the Bible. At a 
grand committee of Parliament, in 1656, it was ordered, 
that a sub-conimittee should advise with Dr Walton, and 
some others, to consider of the translations and impressions 
of the Bible, and to offer their opinion therein to the com- 
mittee. The sub-committee met frequently at Whitlock’s 
house, and took a great deal of pains in this business; but 
it came to nothing in consequence of the dissolution of Par- 
liament.* This is the last government interference that we 
know of, in regard to the English Scriptures; and we hope 
it will be a long time before any thing of the same nature 
shall again haley place. 

Within the last two hundred years, a number’ of 
translations have been made, either of the whole or select 
parts of the Bible, by private individuals. To this there 
can be no objection, as every one is at liberty to receive 
or reject them at pleasure. Some of them possess more, 
others less merit; but none of them, on the whole, deserve 
to be preferred to our public version. It is foreign to our 
design, to give an account of these works; but those who 
are curious on this subject, will find a tolerably complete 
list of them up to 1776, in-an Appendix to Newcome’s 
Historical view of the English Biblical translations. _A 
work to which we have been much indicia in aren up 
this sketch. 

Having now given a detailed account of ‘the English 

.* Johnson’s Historical Account-of the English Translations. 
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translations, and particularly of the present pitthortaed vers 
sion, it will be proper to state briefly the circumstances in 
which the Scriptures first appeared, in some other. one of 
the British empire, 

It is not easy to ascertain, when, or by what means wee 
Bible was first brought to Scotland, aiter the invention of 
printing. | Lewis thinks it probable,.that an edition of ‘Tin-_ 
dall’s New Testament was published in Scotland, in 1536. 
But we can find no evidence of any Bible having been print- 
ed, till long after this, in Scotland ; and considering the un- 
_ settled state of the country at that period, Lewis’ supposition 
appears highly improbable, ‘The effects of the Lutheran Re- 
formation were felt in Scotland, so early as 1528; but as there 
was much opposition, its progress, during a nunber of years, 
was very slow; so that it was not fully established till 1560, 
in the month of March, 1543, however, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, rendering it lawful for all persons to 
vead the Old and New Testament in their mother tongue, 
These Bibles were imported, we suppose, from England, or 
the continent; as the first printed Bible that we can disco- 
ver to have been produced in Scotland, is an edition of the 
Geneva, in folio, by Thomas Bassandyne, Edinburgh, 1576. 
¢ Then,’ says Knox, referring to 1545, ‘might have been 
seen the Bible, lying on alinest every gentleman’ s table. 
The New Testament was borne about in many men’s hands. 
The knowledge of God did wonderfully increase, and he 
gave his Holy Spirit to simple men in great abundance.’* 
From this period, the state of Scotland and England was 
so similar, that the translations, which were issued in the 
one country, would always find their way to the other. 
Scotland in the end, became literally a land of Bibles: 
and to this, in a great measure, is she indebted for her ioral 
and intellectual superiority to all the nations of the earth— 
a superiority, not the less dignified and gratifying, because 
it has arisen from the oracles of the living God. 

In the principality of Wales, the ancient British lan- 
guage, ora particular dialect of the Celtic, is spoken by 

| * Knox's Hist. 
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a body of the people; many of whom eon ania of 
English. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some attention 
was paid to the state of religion in Wales, and for. the be- 
nefit of the people, a translation of the Scriptures Was or- 
dered to be made into Welsh. On the 27th of March, | 
1563, a bill was brought into the House of Commons, ‘To 
provide that the Bible, and the divine service, may be trans- 
lated into the Welsh, or British tongue, and used in the 
churches of Wales.’ By this bill, * The bishops of Here- 
ford, St David’s, Asaph, Bangor, and Landaff, and their 
successors, are required to take such order ; among them- 
selves for the soul’s health of the flocks committed to their 
charge, within Wales, that the whole Bible, with the, book 
of Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, 
as is now used within the realm of England, be truly and 
exactly translated. into the British or Welsh tongue,’ And 
by another clause of this bill, it was ordered, ‘that a copy of 
each of the preceding books, for every. parish, should be 
ready before the first of March, 1566.’ All this was to be 
done, under a penalty of £40.* It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the orders of the house, were so speedily obeyed, 
for the whole Bible in Welsh, did not appear, till.1580, 
when it was published in folio. But it is probable, 
that the New Testament appeared before this; for Henry 
Durham, a London printer, received in 1567, 1a privilege 
for printing the New Testament in Welsh.} It is, likely, 
that it was printed separately about this time. - | Another 
version, or revision of the former version, was. published, 
in 1520, It was called Parry’s Bible; of which an octavo 
edition was printed, 1630. Another impression came out, 
in 1690, called Bishop Lloyd’s Bible. Editions of the 
Welsh Scriptures were also published 1746, 1752, and 
1769. Notwithstanding these editions, the sli oti, res 
mained very scarce in Walise 
In Ireland, the Reformation obtained some footing 
about 1560; but it was not till long after, that the people 
were favoured with the Getipsiusn: in their own tongue, . 
# Journals of the House of Commons, + History of Printing. 
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The New Testament was first translated into native Irish, 
another Celtic dialect, in 1602, by Dr Daniel, afterwards 
archbishop of Tuam. It was printed in quarto, in the Irish 
character. It is said to have been published at the expense 
of Sir William Usher, and the province of Connaught. 
This edition being completely exhausted, as many ‘copies of 
it were bought up and destroyed by the Romish priests, 
it was reprinted and circulated, at the sole expense of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, 1681. Prefixed to it, is an excellent 
preface, written either by Mr Boyle, or by some one whom 
he appointed. The Old Testament bad been translated into 
Trish so early as 1640, by Dr Bedell, who was bishop of 
Kilmore, and Provost of Trinity College. But from want 
of means to print it, or from some ether cause, it remained 
in MS. for above 40 years. At last by the exertions of Mr 
Boyle, it also was published, in 1685, and 500 copies were 
distributed gratis. Mr Boyle contributed upwards of £700 
in forwarding these editions. Such princely liberality de- 
serves to be recorded*. 

The Highlands of Scotland contain a population of be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand souls, who speak 
another of the Celtic dialects, called Gaelic. Whatever 
were the causes, this immense proportion of the people of 
Scotland, was not furnished with the Scriptures in their own 

tongue till very lately. 

When Mr Boyle published the Irish Bible, he enquired, 
whether it could-be understood by the Scotch highlanders, 
and finding that it could, he was so kind as send 200 copics 
to Scotland, which was at the rate of one to each parish in 
the highlands. They were chiefly given to the ministers. 
But as this edition was in the Irish character, which was 
not so acceptable or generally known, and as the supply 
afforded was very partial, it was proposed to re-print it in 
the Roman character. This was accordingly carried into 
effect by subscription, and an edition of 3000 Bibles, and 
1000 Testaments was published in London, 1690. ‘To this. 
impression Mr Boyle was also a liberal subscriber. The 

_ * Life of the Hon. Robert! Boyle, prefixed te his works. 
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Pee from the Irish into the. Roman chatacter, was 
done by Mr Robert Kirk, minister of Alasalogles in Mon- 
teith.* . @ndkeidsionc 
Although a good Gaelie scholar can pend swith. tolerable 
éase the Irish Saripeunnn there is yet such a difference be- 
tween the Seotish and Irish Celtie, that this translation could 
not be very useful to the body of the people. It is o 
fact, however it may be accounted for, that no translation 
of the Scriptures, or of any part of them, into the Scotish 
Gaelic existed till 1767. For a long period, the-highlands’ 
of Scotland were in a very unsettled state, The Reforma- 
tion was longer in penetrating into them, than into any o- 
ther part of the country. A large portion of them stil] re 
mained under the influence of popery and superstition; and 
on account of the scattered state of the population, and the 
rude condition of the people; it was long before ordinary 
means of instruction could produce much effect on them. 
In addition to these causes, it is well known to have been’ 
a part of the policy of the British government, particularly 
after the two rebellions, to discourage the cultivation of the 
native language. Perhaps these reasons may, in some mea 
sure, explain ‘what must otherwise appear a very unaecount~ 
able circumstance in Scotish history. rte 
The New Testament was translated into Gaelic, by the 
Rev. James Stewart, minister of Killin, and was printed 
in 1767, at the expense of the Soeiety in Seotland, for 
propagating Christian knowledge: ‘The translation was 
highly creditable to the venerable author; and gave great 
satisfaction to all who were qualified to judge of its merits. 
A riew edition of 20,000 was afterwards published,, by the 
same Society. It was much the wish of the Society to furs 
nish their countrymen in the Highlands, with a similar. 
translation of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. For. 
many years, various circumstances prevented them from 
being able to accomplish this desirable object. At length, 
when the obstacles were surmounted, several worthy and’ 
learned ministers, were engaged in the business of transla- 
* Boyle’s Life, and Preface to the Irish Testament. . 
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tion; and this important work was finall¥ completed in 
1802. The state of their funds obliged them to limit the 
impression to 5000 copies. Soon after, they engaged in a 
new edition, consisting of 20,000; but which was not pub- 
lished tilt after the fortaatibii of the British and Foreign 
sie Society.* 

Besides these translations irito the langaages of the 
British empire, there is another into that dialect of the 
Celtic, which is spoken in the Isle of Man. We are 
informed it was'the work of bishop Wilson, and was pub- 
lished in 1763, by the English society for promoting Chris- 
tian kriowledge: We have been told, that the Manks is 
remarkably similar to the Scotish Gaelic; but still there is 
such a difference as renders two versions expedient for the 
use of the people. Another edition was published in 1773; 
and a third in 1775.—These complete the translations into 
. the languages of the united kingdoms; by which the inha- 
bitants of the British empire, may all readj in their own 
tongues, an account of the wonderful things of God’ We 
may now say, with considerable propriety and truth, the 
knowledge of the Lord covers the land, as the waters do 
the sea. The Lord teach all to improve the inestimable 
* privilege | 


1 rz i f * 2 . ~ 
Or rue EXERTIONS OF Protestants to CommunicaTs 
THE SCRIPTURES To oTHER Nations. 


_ Iy Teviewing a period of three hundred years, it is truly 
astonishing to find how little has been done by all Europe, 
lA so important a matter, as translating the Scriptures i into 
the languages of foreign nations. A iiahaber cf foreign ver= 
sions of the Scriptures, have indeed been printed in E curope, 
during that time; but the greater part of these have been in 
Polyglot Bibles, or, if separate, still intended for the use of 
tlie leatned. These, it forms no part of our plan to notice. 

- As every thing relative to the Jewish people, is worthy 
* Reports of the B, & F.S. Vol. I. 113. 
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of attention, we are gratified with finding, that, amotig © 
Protestants, the first translation into the language of foreign- 
ers, was a version of the New Testament into Hebrew, made 
by Elias Hutter, in the year 1599. Considering the obliga- 
tions which Christians are under to the Jews, it is very sur- 
prising, that a translation of the New Testament, into the 
only language which they universally understand and re- 
vere, was never attempted, till that late period in the Chris- 
tian era. Hutter was led to undertake this work, when 
preparing to publish his Polyglot New Testament, in twelve 
languages. He informs us, in his preface to that work, 
that a copy of a Hebrew version of the New Testament 
was not to be found in any library, nor could one be pro- 
cured from any individual, at any price. No alternative 
was left him, but to attempt it himself. Accordingly, 
setting aside every other work, by the divine assistance, 
he translated, corrected, and finished it, in the space of 
one year! In a very feeling manner, he expresses his 
sense of the importance of the undertaking, and his astonish- 
ment that no body had attempted it before. For a first. 
translation, and to be the work of a single year, it is truly 
a wonderful performance. Several editions of it were pub- 
lished, in Hutter’s Polyglot; but we apprehend it had lit- 
tle circulation among the Jews. 

To promote its usefulness among that people, an im- 
proved edition of it was published separately, by a country- 
man of our own, the well-known William Robertson. It 
is a small octavo, and neatly printed in London, 1661. 
Unfortunately, according to Le Long, the greatest part of 
this edition was destroyed by the fire of London, in 1666. - 
All of them, however, had not perished, as from a copy of 
it, in fine preservation, the preceding particulars are de- 
rived. It was never reprinted. Some parts of the New 
‘Testament have been translated, by several individuals, since 
that time. The gospels, Romans and Corinthians, were! 
translated into Hebrew, in 1800, and 1804, by the Rey. 
Richard Caddick, ‘The society for the conyersion of ‘the 
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Jews have also made considerable progress in a translati( a 
of the New Testament, for the use of that people.* 

In the good work of translating the word of God, into 
the languages of Heathen nations, the Dutch took an early 
and active part. ‘Their possessions in the east, first led 
their attention to the importance of the religious instruc 
tion of the benighted inhabitants. Some time after they 
obtained possession of the island of Java, Abert Ruyl com- 
menced a translation of the New Testament, into see Ma- 
Jay language, which is spoken in Malacca, Java, and. all 
the adjacent islands. He only finished the gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark, which were first printed in Holiand, 1629, 
and 1688. In 1646, the other two gospels by Van Hasel, 
an Hast Indian director, were printed at Amsterdam. Here 
also the four gospels and the Acts, were printed in 1651: 
and the whole New Testament, in the Malay, by Daniel 
Brower, was printed by the command, and at the expense 
of the Dutch East India Company, 1668. How happy 
should we be, to be able to record such an instance of the 
Christianity of the English Company! The whole Bible, 
in Malay, was first printed at Amsterdam, in 1733. This 
was in Roman characters; but in 1758, an edition was pub 
lished at Batavia, in the Arabic character.- In 1661, 4 
translation of Matthew and John was made by Dan. Gra- 
vius, into the Formosan language, accompanied with the 
Dutch version, It was printed, we suppose, by the same 
company, at Amsterdam.{ 

In 1666, the New Testament, in the Turkish language, 
by Dr Lazarus Seaman, was printed at Oxford, in 4to, 
at the expense of the Turkey.Company. Mr Boyle had 
resolved to do it himself; but the Company thought it be- 
came them to undertake it, and suffered him only to give. 
a large share towards it. This language is spoken, or uns 
derstood through a great extent of country. 


_ * See also some interesting particulars of some Jewish translae 
tions of the New Testament, in eaike in Dr Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches, 


} Rrown’s History of Missions, t Ibid. § Boyle’s Life, — 
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* The New Testament, in the language of the American 
Indians, was published in 1661, by John Elliot, the well- 
known apostle of the Ingians. ‘The Old Testament, in the 
same tongue, he published in 1664, and a second edition 
of the whole, in 1685. Of Elliot, it is scarcely possible to 
speak in language suited to his character. For self-denial, 
christian simplicity, and persevering zeal, he has probably 
been exceeded by no man, since the days of the apostles, 
This translation was also greatly forwarded by the liberali- 
ty and advice af Mr Boyle.* 

In 1677, the four gospels, and -Acts of the Apostles, 
were published at Oxford, in the Malayan tongue, under 
the direction of Dr Hyde, keeper of the Bodleian library. 
This edition, consisting of 500 copies, was, at the expense 
of Mr Boyle, sent over all the east, where the language 
was spoken.t Mr Boyle, whose christian philanthropy, 
in promoting the circulation of the divine word, we have 
had so frequent occasion to introduce, is well known to the 
world as a distinguished philosopher ; ; it is not less to his 
honour, that he is known as an eminent christian; nor is it 
too much ta add, that, while nature continues to be studied, 
_and the Scriptures continue to be respected, the name and 

works of Robert Boyle will not be forgotten, 

In 1715, the New Testament was translated into the 
Tamu] language, by Bartholomew Ziegenbalg : it was pub- 
lished in 4to. at Tranquebar. ‘The Old Testament, in’ ‘the 
same tongue, by Ziegenbalg, and Benjamin Schulz, was 
published in 1727, at the same place. Another translation 
of the New Testament, in Tamul, was made by Jobn Fab- 
ricius, and published in Madras, 1777.t ’ % 

The four gospels, in the Cingalese language, were bake 
lished by the Dutch, at Cdlumbs: 1739. The Acts of the 
Apostles, 1771, and the whole New Testament, in 1783. 
The three first hooks of the Old ‘Testament were published 
- at the same time.§ 

Six thousand copies of the Psalms, the Decalogue; and 
the Lord’s Prayer, in Arabic, were published by the So; 


* Boyle’s Life. + Ibid. { Brown’s Hist. of Miss. App. II. § Ibid. 
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eiety in England, for propagating Christian a he 
1725. And in 1727, the same Society printed an edition 
ef 10,000 copies of the Arabic New Testament,. under the 
superintendance of Solomon Negri; which were sent, from 
time to time, for distribution in the east. 

In 1758, the New Testament in Hindostanee, by Ben- 
jamin Schulz, was published at Halle, in Saxony. Before 
this, several books of the Old Testament had been trans- 
lated by the same indefatiggble Mésionary. 

In 1781, the New Testament, in Creole, was published 
at Copenhagen ; and in 1799, the New Testament, in 
Greenlandish, was published at the same place. 

Besides those we have mentioned, single gospels or e- 

_pistles, in several of the Eastern exes, were, at dif- 
ferent times, published by the Bible Institution, at Halle. 
And one or two of the Bospels have also been published 
in some of the American Indian dialects. The Roman 
Catholic Propaganda fide, likewise patronised an Arabic 
translation ef the Bible, for the use of the churches i in the 

- East. 

The above statements contain the substance of all the 
exertions made by Protestants, for nearly three hundred 
years. When we consider what they were capable of do- 
ing, the length of time during which they might have been 
employed, and the importance of the work in which they 
ought to have been engaged, it is very surprising, that so 
little was “attempted. Only a few individuals, comparative- 
ly, ever were engaged or interested in the glorious work of 
communicating : The living oracies of God to their fellow 
men, The mass of the Contes world, either knew not 

. that it was their duty, or knowing it, wilfully neglected it, 

The only attempts of a systematic nature, for this purpose, 

were the Bible Institution at Halle, and the exertions of 

the Baptist Mission, at Serampore, which was commenced 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, and whose opera- 
tions have been carried to an extent, as extraordinar 'y as 
they are unprecedented. But as their exertions haye appears 
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ed to the greatest advantage, since the formation of the - 
British and Foreign Bible Society, (though they had done, 
and still do, much independently of that institution,) their 
Jabours will be noticed afterwards, with more propriety 
than. in this place, 


Havixe brought down our sketch of the translations 
and circulation of the Scriptures, till within a short time 
of the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
it may not be improper to make a few remarks on the 
leading facts which we have already brought forward, 

It must appear evident to the reader of these statements, 
that the translation and circulation of the sacred Scriptures, 
have been considered, by enlightened Christians of all ages, 
duties of the very first importance. ‘The greatest men, the 
world ever produced, have thought it an honour to engage 
in these works, Kings, nobles, philosophers, reformers 
have all been employed in disseminating the inspired vo- 
Jume. We cordially agree with the remark of Dr Buch- 
anan, ‘That the man who produces a translation of the 
Bible into a new language, (like Wickliffe and Luther, and 
Zeigenbalg, and Carey) is a greater benefactor to man- 
kind, than the prince who founds an empire, The Bible 
is the inspired record of our faith, and the unchangeable 
rule of our obedience; it contains these doctrines, the be- 
lief of which, is necessary to salvation, and furnishes us with 
those motives and incitements to holiness, without which 
we can never see the Lord. All who have obtained salva- 
tion, through the atonement of Christ, have been desirous 
of imparting to others, the only authentic and infallible 
exhibition of that doctrine, that the faith of the guilty, 
might not stand in the testimony of men, but in the power 
of Bot Objections to circulating the Bible alone, are a 
novelty in Christianity, They were never heard of in the 
first ages, when more importance was attached to the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and less to authorised explanations of them, 
During the dark ages, the Bible, and compilations of it, 
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exe alike unnoticed and unknown. After the Refotinda 
tion, was Luther afraid to publish his German Bible with< 
out a conféssion of faith? Was Coverdale, or Cranmer; 
or Parker, afraid of the destruction of the church, if they 
gave away a copy of the Bible without a prayer book or 
catechism to accompany it? Is it possible to conceive, 
‘that the kingdom of Christ can receive any injury from 
that book which constitutes its basis, and unfolds its laws ? 
Yet this notable discovery has been made in the beginning 
of the ninteenth century, by a professor, in the University 
of Cambridge!! Can it deserve an answer? — 

All extraordinary exertions for the spread of Christiani+ 
ty have uniformly been connected with increased attention 
to the circulation of the Bible. No Missionary has ever 
_ thought of doing any permanent good in any country, with- 
out introducing the sacred volume to the inhabitants. This 
was always done by the first preachers of the Christian faithj 
and every Missionary attempt, sirice the Reformation, shews 
the same thing. In this consists the great difference be 
tween Catholic and Protestant Missionaries. It is a unis 
form part of the system of the former to keep the Bible 
' from the converts: it is a grand article in the system of the 
lattet, to communicate it to all. The effects, as might be 
expected, exactly correspond. Tlie one class of Missionaries 
produce superstitious devotees, the other enlightened Chris- 
tians; the Catholics substitute one class of idols and delusions 
in the place of another, the Protestants turn mén from all 
idolatry to the service of the living God. It may be laid 
down as a maxim, whicl: has the experience of eighteeti 
hundred years for its support. That true religion twill flour 
ish just in proportion as the Scriptures are enjoyed dnd under- 
stood, ‘If,’ says Mr Chalmers, ¢ you have hearing without 
reading, you lay the church open to all the corruptions of 
of Popery: you have priests, but you have no Bibles; yout 
have a minister, but you have no word of God to confront 
him; you take your lesson from the wisdom of man, and 
throw away from you all the: light and benefit of revelation + 

ra 
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the faith of the people lies at the mercy of every capricious 
element in the human character ; it fluctuates with the taste 
and the understanding of the minister} the precious inte- 
rest of your souls is committed to the passions and! preju= 
dices of a fellow mortal,—that interest for which God him- 
self has made so noble a provision—for whieh he sent his 
Eternal Son into the world, and conferred miraclés and 
revelations on his followers, By pinning your creed to your 
minister, you put the whole of this provision away front 
you; you change a heavenly instructor for an earthly;, you 
turn from the offered guidance of the Almighty, and resign 
the keeping of your conscience to one who, in as-fatids he 
wanders from the word of God, is’as bhi ane, ignorant, 
and helpless as yourself.’* b> -6ee*ad 

Another thing, to which we request the atten tional) the 
reader, is the connection between. the circulation. of the 
Scriptures, and the progress of general knowledge, the im- 
provement of Society, and the advancement of the,xights 
and liberties of men. As Scriptural knowledge! inereasedj 
these things were gradually promoted. Where it most a+ 
bounds, the greatest degree of these blessings is enjoyed; 
and where it ee exists, the inhabitants are debased: by 
superstition, and become slaves of despotic government,, For 
an illustration of these facts, we need only refer to the hiss 
tory of Great Britain, compared with that of the Catholie 
states of Europe. The philosopher and the politician: willy 
no doubt, ascr ibe our superiority to other causes; but: the 
enlightened Christian, will never hesitate to traceyour mo 
ral and political improvement, to theinfluence ofthat Word, — 
which teaches kings how to govern, and. subjects how, to 
obey. We have no hesitation in affirming, that the reign 
of vice, superstition, and slavery, is utterly incompatible with 
the general diffusion of the sacred volume. The enlightened 
statesman, philanthropist, and patriot, ought therefore to 
feel deeply interested in the circulation of the *Seriptures: 
They alone can produce an enlightened and virtuous, /popu- 
lation. In such a population, the true glory and. security of 


* Sermon before the Dundee Missionary Society. 
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a country consists, and in it the best and most effectual suji- 
port of legitimate’ government will ever be found. 

It has often been demanded, why such exertions for the 
circulation of the Bible, have not been made till now? May 
it not be asked in reply, why was not the art of printing, 
invented till the fifteenth century? Men are often late.in 
discovering what, when discovered, proves of the utmost 
importance to their happiness and security. “And on many 
subjects, the most important inventions and discoveries have . 
been made within the last century. Are these the less es- 
téemed, because they were lately found out ? Do men despise 
them, because their forefathers did not see the same things ? 
On the contrary, is not the discoverer of a new fact in sci- 
ence, or the inventor of a new machine in art, hailed as a be- 
nefactor of his species, and loaded with titles and with ho- 
nours? Why then should we reason differently about the 
affairs of religion? Is not equal honour due to those, who 
discover a new mode of operation in the diffusion of 
knowledge and piety ; and is a plan which unites ¢ all that 
in every place call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
im the best of all works, to be despised and insulted, because 
itis but of yesterday? Other answers will be found to this 

" question, in’another part of our sketch; in the mean time, 
we only request,it maybe observed, That for jijteen hun- 
dred years, the Christian church, did not possess the means 
of multiplying the word of God.» 'Till the invention of Print- 
itty, it was not possible, though the greatest degree ot wil- 
lingness had existed, to'make the circulation of ‘the Serip- 
tures keep pace with the necessities of men. Before: that 
event, the great majority in every country, must have been 
destitute of the heavenly gift: and had this art not been 
found out, they would have continued so to the present hour. 

It ought not to be concealed, that from the time of that 
invention,’ much has been done. ‘The warmest advocate 
of the Bible Society has no reason to. conceal it. . That insti- 
tution has a sufficiency of glory of which it cannot be depri- 
ved, and has nopeed to. es any thing that does not belong 

’ toits But although: mach was done, compared with what bad 
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“ gonmetly been done, little was effected, .c compared. with the 
vast extent of the labour necessary. to supply the world 
with the word of God. Notwithstanding all the. Bibles 
that had been printed since the Reformation, even many 
parts of England were but ill supplied; in the highlands 
of Scotland, every tenth person did not possess a copy 
of the Scriptures; in Ireland, two thirds of the whole 
population were destitute of them; in the Protestant states 
on the continent, from the poverty of the people, and other 
causes, many were destitute of this inestimable. treasure; in 
the Catholic kingdoms, not one in a hundred, perhaps i in 
4 thousand, enjoyed the Bible; and in the empire of . Rus- 
sia, the deficiency was equally great and deplorable, lf 
from Europe we look to the other quarters of the globe, it 
is unnecessary to say, that we must estimate the want of the 
Scriptures by millions, ‘ Darkness truly coyers the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.’ _ We close this part of our 
subject, by stating, what we hope every christian reader 
will seriously ponder; That up to the period of the forma- 
tion of the Bible Society, at a moderate calculation, Six 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF IMMORTAL SOULS WERE DESTITUTE 
OF THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. Such being the extent 
of the field, without a plan which might embrace and rouse 
the energies of the whole Christian world, no human means 
could have occupied it for ages to:come. 

’ Before we treat directly of the causes. which led to the 
formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, it may 
be proper to take a review of the state of religion in Great 
Britain, from the time of the Comsioniainan to the whos 
of the eighteenth century. 
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SECT. VI. r 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE sTaTE oF ReLicion in Great 

Brirain, FROM THE PERIOD OF THE COMMONWEALTH | 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. : 

Tue Commonwealth which existed for iperendah of ten 

years, exhibits a scene the most extraordinary that is perhaps 
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to be found in the history of our country, By some writers, 
that period has been panegyrized, as the reign of heaven 
upon earth; while by others, it has been stigmatized as the 
reign of hypocrisy and villainy. If the former be beyond 
the truth, the latter are surely no less short of it. Hypo- 
crisy did indeed prevail to a lamentable extent, but there 
was also a very considerable proportion of sound piety, 
Counterfeits are never found, except where there is sterling 
coin in circulation. The sacred Scriptures had been, for 
many years circulating in the vernacular language of the 
country; and had gradually introduced that species of in- 
formation, which leads men to think of their rational cha- 
racter, and to claim the privileges of religious and civil 
liberty. During the despotic sway of the late Sovereigns, 
the spirit of virtuous independence, thus created, had ac+ 
quired great boldness, and an extensive operation. This 
arose from the nature of the opposition it met with. But af- 
ter the melancholy death of the unfortunate Charles, who 
fell a victim to indecision, insincerity, and the love of arbi« 
trary power, it was carried to a degree of wild extravagance, 
from ‘which its abettors can never be exculpated. A fran- 
tic enthusiasm seemed to take possession of the leaders of the 
people, which tempted them to say, and to do, what no 
circumstance can either justify or palliate. 

The person, who acted the most prominent part in this 
scene of political confusion, was Oliver Cromwell. By a 
persevering, and dexterous application of ambitious princi¢ 
ple, awakened and stimulated by religious enthusiasm, he 
gained the reins of government, and was chosen Protector, 
In this high station, he acted, and by his example encou- 
raged others to act, in a manner not creditable to the sancs 
tity of the religious profession which they assumed. But at 
the same time, it may certainly be inferred, from authenti¢ 
documents, already published, that he had more religion, 
than his enemies are disposed to admit. ‘Though ‘the 
‘ the first years of his manhood were spent in a dissolute 
course of life, in good fellowship and gaming;’* he, at-the 
* Warwick’s Memoirs. ° 
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age of 21, became reformed, and devoted: himself tothe 
duties of a religious life, without incurring’ any: farther 
surmise against his moral reputation. When she lived in 
the chbredtst of a private gentleman, he was ‘distinguished 
as a warm friend to liberty of conscience, and a strenuous 
opposer of every species of tyrannical oppression. He, of 
course, took the part of the injured Puritans, and condemn- 
ed the persecuting measures of the prelatic counsellors and 
courtiers of Charles. Nay, -so conscientious was he in his 
principles, that, rather than submit to the intolerant re- 
quisitions of that Prince, he determined to leave his native 
land for America ; and, with his cousin Hampden, had actu- 
ally set sail, when the vessel was, by a royal a or- 
dered to return.* 

When, from the station of a private gentleman, a was 
elevated to the Protectorate, he neither abandoned, in the 
smallest degree, the religious profession he had assumed; nor 
did he indulge in any species of immorality, so congenial ta 
a profligate mind, especially when flushed with success. He 
acted upon the principles he had formerly espoused; he per- 
mitted, as a sovereign, what he once contended for as a sub- 
ject—full liberty of conscience. The persons who received 
trom him thestrongest testimonies of confidential attachment, 
were not the fanatical fools of the day, those rogues, under the 
mask of religion, whose services were at the beck of power. 
They were men distinguished for their talents and their 
piety. ‘ We find Manton, praying at his inauguration ; 
Baxter preaching at his court, and Calamy consulted by 
him on a point of importance.’+ The celebrated Dr Howe, 
was his domestic chaplain; was specially appointed by him 
to the lecturship of St Maragret’s, Westminster ;{ and re- 
tained his affectionate regard, though he openly and imten- 
tionally impugned, - in a sermon before him, his favourite 
and dangerous doctrine respecting the efficacy of prayer.§ 
Ghimvwell endowed a College at Durham, that young men, 
from the north of the kingdom, might not have to travel te 


* Neale’s History of the Puritans. + Life of Cromwell, p. 41, 
f Athen. Oxon. vol, ii, § Calamy’s Life of Howe, 
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Oxford and Cambridge. He gave a hundred pounds jet 
annum, to the support of a divinity professer at Oxford; 
presented some rare manuscripts’ to the Bodleian library, 
and permitted the paper for Dr Walton’s Polyglot Bible 
to be imported, duty free.’ At the head of the university 
of Oxford, was the celebrated Dr Owen, a divine so emi- 
nent, that it ‘may be justly questioned, whether the king- 
dom has’since produced his equal. Milton, the immorta} 
bard, was the apologist of the commonwealth; and the 
Latin Secretaty of Cromwell.* ‘To shew his sineere at- 
tachment to Protestant doeivebehed, we might quote his cor- 
respondence’ with” Mazarine, torterminate the duke of Sax- 
ony’s persectition of 'the Vauidoisisrand: to illustrate the na+ 
ture of his' religious feelingsy»we might adduce his letters 
to his wite, etd to other, intimate friends, meen breathe 2 
spirit of rational piety: = 9) ©) ! beniicar vine 
~» But he and his associates, in carrying into~ effect shein 
méasures of reform, and in prosecuting the other duties of 
the state, employed a ‘gross,’ diseusting, and, in ‘some in- 
stances, ani impious phraseology. ‘This, taken in ‘cons 
nection with ‘those obliquitie es'of deportment, which: they 
certainly had; but had in’ common. with many ‘men of 
strong feelings in’ the agitating scenes of life, has far- 
nished matter for the severe, though elegant pen of 
Hume, to hold them up to public execration, as unprinci= 
- pled hypocrites. But candour, to which Hume was a total 
stranger, when religion was the subject, certainly requires; 
that the circumstances of the case, and of the parties, be 
brought into view, before judgment be passed ;' and, if that 
be done, it will appear, that ‘the language they employed, 
was not villanously invented ‘by them for political ends; 
but was that which generally: -prevailed in all ranks of so- 
ciety: and certainly it is not fair, to bring the ‘charge of 
enthusiasm against any class of men, founded principally 
on their using a medium of sentiment; which, however dis« 
gusting, is generally adopted... When we take into consi- 
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deration, that the object they aimed ats was)nothing less 
than the establishment of 4 new order of both political and. 
ecclesiastical government; we may; without hesitation, adopt. 
the observation of Dr Jortin.* * A Reformation-is seldom 
carried on without a heat and vehemence, which borders 
upon enthusiasm, and as ‘Cicero has observed, that there 
never was a great man, sine afflatu divino, so in times of 
Feligious contests, there seldom was a man very zealous for 

liberty, civil and evangelical, and.a declared and active ene~ 
rfy to insolent tyranny, blind superstition, political godli- — 
ness; bigotry, and pious frauds, who had not a feryency of 
zeal; Which led him, on’some océasions; somewhat beyond 
the sober bounds of temperate feason; When men are 
thus disposed, and have animated each other; and are in- 
flamed by opposition, persecution, and ill usage, they are 
strongly inclined to suspect a divine interposition, and to 
explain every strange appearance that ways |The impetu- 
osity spreads far and wide, and seizes even upon children.’ 
A calm and contemplative observer of the events of this 
period, would naturally anticipate consequences, highly ad- 
vantageous to Christianity in the kingdom, when the pas- 
sions, at present agitated, should subside, and the profes- 
sed principles of civil and religious liberty, be more syste-. 
matically adopted, and more rationally acted upon. But 
such anticipations were soon blasted by the restoration of 
Charles II. Notwithstanding his fair promises to the Pres- 
byterians, he was no sooner invested with the royal prero- 
gative, than he employed measures injurious to their cause, 
and to that of liberty of conscience; and thus verified what 
Cromwell said of him to Lord Orrery, when that noble- 
man proposed his restoration; ‘ he is so damn: sly de- 
bauched he will undo us all.’}+ The events which took 
place during his reign, particularly in the early part of it, 
illustrated most completely, the Protector’s discernment.{ 

* Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. 2, p. 370. 
t Burnet’s History of his own times, vol. i. p. 110. 

{ To the unprincipled spirit of his adminstration, may be traced 

the act of uniformity, passed 1662, which excluded from: the bosom, 
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He, and his profane, debauched sili taking advantage 
of the enthusiastic excesses of the Panniniiatss to aise 
niate all serious profession, gave a blow to the growing in- 
terests of Christianity, from which it did not recover till 
the biessed administration of his present Majesty. In Crom- 
well’s reign, whatever were its faults, and they were griev- 
ous and many, the Bible had the homage of respect, and 
-every pious character was not only tolerated, but honored ; 
but in that of Charles II. the yery reverse alsipat was the 
case. The unprincjpled men who had hitherto assumed, 
for selfish ends, the mask of religion, now threw it aside, 
and. indulged, without restraint,-in ridiculing those who 
were faithful to their God, and to the rights se conscience, 
The press teemed with works of gross immor ality—Ros- 
comujon is celebrated by ts as the only moral wr iter of 
the times, 
Unhappy inden in all Charles's days 
Roscommon only boasis unspotted lays. 
Profligacy was then considered as an essential requisite in 
the character of a gentleman, ‘In the reign of Charles II.’ 
says Dr Smith, ‘a degree of licentiousness was deemed 
the characteristic of a ibéxal education. It was connected, 
according to the nature of these times, with generosity, a 
cerity, magnanimity, loyalty, and proyed, that the person, 
who acted in this manner, was-a gentlemgn, and not a Puri- 
tan. Severity of manner, and regularity of conduct, on the 
other hand, were altogether unfashionable ; and were con- 
K 2 
of the English chyrch, two thousand of its ablest and most conscien- 
tious divines ;—the fiye-mile act, passed 1665, which enacted, that 
no dissenting Meee who took not the non-resistance oath, should, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or 
of any place where he had preached after the act of oblivion; and the 
conventicle act, passed 1669, professedly to mitigate former persecu- 
ting laws, but in fact more harsh and inquisitorial than any of them ; 
subjecting every hearer in a conventicle (1. e. a dissenting assembly) 
in which there was above a certain number of persons, and every per- 
son, in whose house such meeting was held, to heavy fines—Acts cal- 
culated to do material evil to the interests of religion, by attaching 
pains and penalties to a conscientious obedience to the word of God. 
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nected in the imagination of; that:age, salinities 
applomrio and low manners,’*, .* Charles,’ says Dr Hardy, 
‘was in appearance, a man of gaiety.and pleasure, but at ~ 
bottom he was a knave anda bigot. | The scope ‘of his po- 
litics, was to give a fashion to dissipation, and throw around 
him and his court, the veil of pleasantry; that, under this 
cover, he might take measures to break the influence of the 
patriots, to entail an uncontrouled: sway, and» to» establish 
popery in Britain,’ +: And Hume says, §that the immeasur- 
ble licentiousness, indulged or rather applauded’ at court, 
was more destructive of the fine arts, than, even the cant, 
nonsense and enthusiasm of the preceding »period.’:’ Under 
such a reign, the Puritans, though they might have borne 
testimony against, could not stem the torrent-of irreligion, 
which had become bold and impetuous, by the example and 
patronage of the king and his courtiers. By a most hors 
rible perversion of moral judgment, thé exalted: éxcellen- 
cies of their character, which should, have made them to 
be regarded as lights in the world, were insidiously misre- 
presented, and made matter of reproachful ‘and sarcastic 
reflection. ‘They were, in a great degree, ridiculed imto 
silence and obscurity, by ironical allusions tothe language 
and conduct of those, who,:during the commonwealth, had 
maintained the same purity of doctrine, in a fanatical or 
enthusiastic manner. Public and zealous exertion, inthe 
cause of vital Christianity, was rendered too formidable for 
ordinary minds to attempt, ‘The voice of'a few bold advo-~ 
cates for the truth, was easily overpowered by the licenti- 
ous wit of wicked men, clothed with the authority and sti- 
mulated by the example of royal profligacy. Thus, that full 
toleration to exercise the rights of conscience, granted by 
the protector, was Caiowedl by an encouragement, as effec- 
tual as it was wicked, to poison the very springs = moral 

action, 
“ Nor were matters more favourable to the interests of the 
gospel, under his successor and brother James I]. Though: 
not perhaps treated with such systematic leyity and con- 


* Theory Mor. Sent. Part V, chap ii. + Patriot. P 
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tempt, they continued to suffer and to languish. — itd 
was his system of religious faith, and that he openly ayow- 
ed, notwithstanding his professed attachment to the go- 
vernment of the church of England. _ But he was as, un- 
principled, if not more so, than his brother... It is. evident 
from his whole conduct, while on the throne, that his chief 
object in his intercourse with the religious parties, was, not 
so much, the establishment of Popery as the possession of 
arbitrary power, He had a high opinion of the monarch, 
and a low one of the subject, and considered himself there- 
fore entitled to adept any plan almost, that might render 
his authority absolute... Hence the gross insincebity. of 
his conduct, in playing one religious party against another, 
~ to obtain the victory over both, and procure a better re- 
ception for bis dangerous edict of toleration. Indeed, Hume 
himself dieluiondeteeny that the whole reign of this. prince, 
was almost ove continued invasion of both’the liberty and 
religion of the nation. In the execrable Jeffries, be had a 
co-adjutor fit for any work of oppression, or of blood that 
might be proposed to him. | By this monster, he persecu- 
ted to death many hundreds of virtuous non-conformists, 
and rewarded him for his infamous subserviency, with the 
‘Chancellorship and a Peerage. Indeed, the advancement 
of that spiritual religion, sii the Bible inculcates, seems 
never to have been an object of serious attention. Absolute 
power was his idol, and he was willing to countenance 
any system whatever, that might contribute to its esta- 
blishment. In such circumstances, men of pure and un- 
defiled Christianity had no encouragement to come into ob- 
servation, as they could see no opportunity of exerting their 
talents with success, for promoting the extension:of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom among their countrymen. — Licentiousness 
reigned as in the tlpe of his brother, and contaminated the 
production of all the literary characters which distinguish- 
ed the period, with one solitary exception—Sir William 
Temple. Butler’s Hudibras, written in the former reign, 
to bring into contempt the extravagancies of fanaticism, if 
not to discountenance Scriptural piety, continued to be a 
Ciape ¢ i oat 
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pomerid weapon in the hands of the Gein and royal 
party, for repressing the open avowal o Clacietion geal and 
feeling. wn 
~ William and Mary, il were called mtr aon upon 
the disgraceful abdication of it by James, were animated by 
a very different spirit, and guided by very different coun: 
sels. They were Christians in the’ genuine sense of the 
term, and aimed at the spiritual, as ‘well as the temporal 
interest of their subjects. Historians agree, in representing 
the state of morals at this time, to have been deplcrable—g 
circumstance, which might naturally be expected from the 
royal countenance a hishe had been given to men of Joose 
principle, and the dishonour thrown on. all wha publicly 
maintained faith and a good conscience. Bishop Burnet 
informs us, that ‘though some considerable alter ations as to 
public practices were sleaiies by the great example set by 
-the king and qieen, the people were deeply corrupted in 
principle, and that a disbelief of revealed religion, and a 
profane mocking of the Christian faith, and the mysteries 
of it, had tiecumne avowed to a degree, that was scandalous, 
nay, that the nation was falling under a general coyruption 
both as to morals and principles, and that that was much _ 
spread among all sorts of people.’ 

In this state of national deprayity, the royal authority 
graciously and vigorously interposed. Mary, in the ab- 
sence of her hushand, gave positiye instructions to all ma- 
gistrates to execute the laws against profligate characters, 
and she was supported by the king on bis return to Eng- 
land. This measure was followed by good effects, Private 
Christians, encouraged by such a manifestation of principle 
and of zeal in defending it, came forward, and with a view 
to co-operate in the same virtuous cause, formed those So; 
cieties for the reformation of manners, which are well nate 
to all who are acquainted with the history of that period, 
An account of their origin, nature, and design, was drawn 
up and published, 1692. They were principally of a civil 
character, and intended to repress the infractions of social 
order. It appears, that i in some places, the ministers of tes 
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ligion, to promote, the important object, instituted what 
were called reformation lectures,, But besides these, there 
were many religious associations entered into, by pious men 
of all denominations, for a still more important purpose— 
for promoting by the spiritual means, pointed out in the Bi- 
ble that knowledge of, and reverence for Christianity, which 
alone could cure the evils complained of. The former 
of these institutions, being, from the nature of its exertions, 
more obnoxious to the determined profligate than the latter, 
was treated with every species of insolence by the populace, 
and resisted in all its attempts to stem the torrent of grow- 
ing depravity. This, in a little while, damped the ardour 
of many who had engaged in the cause with sanguine hopes 
of success. ‘Those who were invested with civil authority, 
became:remiss in executing the laws against offenders. The 
offenders were emboldened ; resistance ceased; and they 
lived in profaneness without molestation.* The latter of 
these institutions continued, and was productive of exten- 
sive good. Its object was to promote, not the mere external 
comfort of Society, though that was certainly not overlook- 
ed, but to bring men from the service of Satan, to that of 
God,—the only effectual way of making them good mem- 
bers of Society. 

During the reign of Anne, who next ascended the 
‘throne, and acted upon the Protestant principles of her 
predecessor's, though not without'a considerable attachment 
to the exiled family, the religious and moral aspect of the 
_ nation docs not appear to have been materialiy improved. 
Bishop Burnet, who lived to the reign of George I. gives, 
in the conclusion of his history, a very melancholy picture 
of its state at that period ; ‘I have lamented,’ says he, ‘ du- 
ring my whole life, that I saw so little true zeal among our 
clergy; the Dissenters have a great deal among them; but 
I must own, that the main body of our clergy has always 
appeared dead and lifeless to me; and instead of animating 
one another, they seem rather to lay. one another asleep.’ 
* It is not to be conceived how ignorant the commonalty 

* Calamy’s Life of M. Henry. 
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‘of the ‘nation are, in the matters of religage athe Dissenters 
have'amuch larger share of knowledge aiiong thém, than 
is ‘among ithese’ who come to our churches, *Dhis' is’ the 
“more to be wondered at, considering the plainness in which 
matters ‘of religion are wrote in this age; and the many 
small’books concerning these, that have been ‘published of 
late years, ‘which go at easy rates, and ‘of? which’ many 
thousands are every year sent about, by charitable Socie- 
ties ih Lordon, to be freely given to such a8 will but ‘take 
them and read them; so that this ignorance seems to bé 
obstinate and incurable. The gentry are, for the most 
part, ° the worst instructed, and the least knowing of any of 
their rank, I ever weht amongst. ” The ‘Scéts, ‘though less 


able to béar the expense of a Teathed education, ‘are thuclt 


more knowing. Whereas, a gentlematt here, is offen’ 
ill taught, atid ill bred.” "This: makes him haughty and\in® 
sblenb The gentry ate not early ‘acquairited with the 
principles of religion, so that after they have forgot thei? 
catechism, they acquire no more new knowledge, Dutt 
they learn in plays and romances. They grow soon to find 
it a modish thing, that looks like wit and spirit, to laugh 
at religion and virtue; and so become rude ‘atid unpolished 
infidels’* a “ 
But amidst all these inauspicious circumstances, vital 
religion, not only existed, but was making’ considerablé 
progress over England. The Dissenters, the Bishop acs 
knowledges, were an intelligent and zealous body. © And 
the religious Societies, now ‘Wdretted to, continued to pro- 
secute thet original object, and to increase in number. In 
Scotland, the Geiied al Assemblies were direeted’ to’ the a- 
doption of measures judicious, spirited, and salutary; 


while private Christians, in that country, observing not 


only the prevalence, buat the beneficial © consequences of. 


the ‘Societies among their brethren in the south, followed 

the example, and agsbetated upon similar principles, ‘and 

for similar purposes. And it is worthy to be remarked; 

that to them may be traced the first movements towards 
* History, vol. 6, p. 1261, 1271, 12804 
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the establishment ofthat Society which has proved a signnt 
blessing toa very interesting quarter of the British domi- - 
nions—the Society for propagating religious knowledge 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By some 
members of those Societies, a memorial upon the subject 
was presented to the General Assembly. It was imme- 
diately taken up by the court, discussed, and approved of' 
and in 1709, the Society was erected by letters patent of 
the Queen. In 1715, a voluntary collection throughout 
the church, was made, for purchasing Bibles, and other 
books, in furtherance of the object.* ¢ From the deplo- 
table effects of Charles and’ James’s reign,’ say Messrs 
Bogue and Bennet, ‘ more infamous if possible in north, 
than in South Britain, Scotland so far emerged, as to 
become again renowned for sobriety and religious cha- 
racter. The Sabbath was kept with a strictness, which at 
once bespoke, and promoted the prevalence of Christian 
principle. Public worship was attended in a manner of 
which the English have no idea, and the divine word was 
preached and expounded with so much judgment and dili- 
gence, that the Scotch Church may claim the high praise, 
of having produced some of the best expositors of the sa- 
ered writings.} 

By the accession of the house of Hanover to the siisints 
in the person of George I. the religious as well-as the civil 
interest of the nation was materially promoted. ‘The frank 
avowal which he made of his principles, quickly removed the 
uneasy apprehensions, which certain measures, projected 
in the conclusion of Anne’s reign, had excited in the friends 
of the Protestant cause. The scene in which he had been 
accustomed to act on the continent, had inspired him witha 
liberality of sentiment, far surpassing that which prevailed 
among the people, over whom he was called to rule. In an 
address to both houses of Parliament, he strongly recom- 
mended Christian union, and mutual charity, among all 


his Protestant subjects. In consequence of which, it would 
e i 
* History of the Society, and Acts of Assembly, for these years. 

+ History of the Dissenters, vol. 2. 
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“ppear, Earl Stanhope introduced hisybill, entitled, ¢ an. 
act for strengthening the Protestant interests in these king- 
doms,’—a principal point in which was the repeal of the 
taw against occasional conformity, and the growth of schism. 
The king likewise showed a strong disposition to raise the 
respectability of the Bishop’s Bench, by eleyating to. it, 
those divines, who had recommended themselves by mode- 

tation, liberality, and correctness of conduct, as well as 
by soundness of principle. In short, he seems to have 2 gone, 
as far as the temper of the times would ;permit, to check 
the spirit of intolerance, and grant to all his subjects: the 
inestimable privilege of reading the Bible, and worshipping 
God, according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
without any to molest them, or make them afraid, His 
correspondence with the Danish missionaries; Ziegenbalgy 
and Grundler, at Tranquebar, is a standing monument of 
his liberal and enlightened philanthropy: 

Under such a prince, and at such a period, ae inte- 
rests of religion could not but prosper in Britain; as there 
were many zealous Christians in the country, who were 
ready to embrace every opportunity of actively promoting 
them. George was a defender of the faith, in the proper 
sense of the expr ession, and all who embraeed it, enjoyed 
the protection and countenance of his tolerant administra- 
tion. Speculative infidelity, indeed, taking advantage of 
the freedom of opinion granted, exhibited a more bold and 
daring front, and uttered its sentiments with less reserve ; 
so much so, that Bishop Butler, in a charge to the clergy 
of his diocese, stated the fact in language somewhat des- 
ponding: but vital Christianity was, by the persevering 
and unobtruding exertions of pious individuals, and pious 
- associations, iuaking progress ; silent indeed, but sure. and 
extensive... The former was spreading its influence among 
literary characters, and men of the fashionable world; the 
Jatter was spreading its influence among the body of the 
people—the strength of the nation. 

George II. rahineds in the footsteps of his father. ye a- 
dopted his system of moderation, in managing the contend- 
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ing parties in the state. In all questions, which involved 
the religious concerns of his subjects, he acted with an ob- 
vious determination, to support the popular principle of 
toleration.. He was conyinced of the truth of the old maxim, 
magna. est veritas et prevalebit ; and therefore, when solicit- 
ed, by the zealous friends of the established doctrine, to lend 
his sanction to measures for condemning certain classes of 
the people, on account of the opinions they held on religi- 
ous subjects, he, without hesitation, refused. During ha 
reigns Methodism appeared in England, and the stad 
in’ Seosland... The history of the commencement, and early 
progress of these bodies, may be referred to as an illustration 
of the state of religious freedom enjoyed at that period. Had 
they appeared in the time of James II, or even of William 
and Mary, their followers would have been most unquestion- 
ably subjected to those harrassing and vexatious measures, 
- from which the non-conformists suffered so much. But 
they were treated with the utmost respect and tenderness. 
The former were without hesitation, permitted to take ad- 
vantage of the acr passed in fayour of Dissenters, and the 
latter to enjoy all those privileges, which the Scotch church 
enjoys as an ecclesiastical body. 

The nation has cause of unbounded pore to Al- 
mighty God, for the prolonged reign of our present soye- 
reign George I[I. That it has, sinha: Ini government, at- 
tained 9 higher political importance, than it ever possessed 
at any former period, is a fact universally admitted, and 
one in which every true patriot rejoices. But to a Christian, 
that is of inferior importance, when compared with its 
distinguished improvement | in_religious. and moral cha- 
racter ; for-it is ° righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
Many, it is true, allege, that no such improvement ex- _ 
ists—that the morals of the nation have become degene- 
rate, and are waxing worse and worse—that we are a 
backsliding people, almost ripe for God’s avenging judg- 
ment. All this may be expected from certain classes of 
good men, who, like the prophet, are ‘ very jealous for the 
Lord God of hosts ;’ but who like him also, judge from par. 
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tial views, from mere external appearances, or from what 
eccurs within their own limited sphere of observation. In- 
deed such language is common in all ages, and among all 
people.* But if we attend to the state of the nation at 
large, and to the authenticated facts poured in upon us 
‘from all quarters, we shall find sufficient data for the most 
pleasing and exhilirating inferences; we'shall have satisfac- 
_ tory proof, that trice ‘his Majesty ascended the throne, the 
“interests of pure religion have eminently prospered. ‘There 
is not perhaps so much profession as there once was—so 
much formal compliance with authorized modes of worship, 
as when the rod of civil or ecclesiastical displeasure was 
displayed against all deviations from instituted rites; but 
there is more sterling principle, more rational piety, more 
Christian intelligence in the land. Many who had a ‘name 
_ to live,’ because they moved in the walks of formality, 
have been overcome by the ensnaring efforts of infidelity 
and impiety; while those, who were decidedly under the , 
~ power of the gospel, have been, by the same efforts, constrain- 
ed to take a more prominent station, than they ‘otherwise 
would have done, and boldly maintain its truth, and advance 
its interests. Hence, we see, that though iniquity abounds, 
and the love of many is waxed cold, real personal religion 
is more frequently to be met with, and exertions are ma- 
king for the diffusion of spiritual Christianity, which our 
forefathers would have regarded as a consummation tather 
to be devoutly wished for, than reasonably expected. 

In the year 1797, the late Rey. John Newton, ocanid 
none was ever more cautious, in speaking’ with unau- 
thorized approbation on ‘such topics;) seems to have en- 
tertained a very favourable opinion of the age. ‘The times’ 

she, ‘are dark, but perhaps they were darker in 2 

and sixty years ago, when we had peace and plenty; the 
* bulk of the kingdom lay under the judgment of an unrege- 
nerate siitntstry, and the people were perishing for lack of 
Anowledge. In this respect the times are better than they 
were. ‘The gospel is preached in many parts; we have it 
" # Becles, vii. 10. Hor. Lib. iii, Od. vi. Homer, Odys. B. 276. 
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plentifully in London; and many of our great towns, which 
were once sitting in darkness, have now the true light. 
Some of these places were once.as a wilderness, in my re- 
membrance, and now they are as gardens of the Lord,’* 
This opinion corresponds with that of a,review,. equally 
sound and able in all its articles,—‘ Spirit bas been .com- 
municated where before there was nothing but torpor. In 
every quarter there has been, a visible commotion, in some 
places from good motives, in others from the reverse; but 
amendment in doctrine, life, and in the exercise of the cle- 
rical functions has been universal. © A multitude of zealous, 
active, successful, evangelical preachers have arisen in -the 
church, whose number is daily on the inerease, aid who 
appear to present an effectual barrier against the efforts of 
all who may assault a communion, of which they are the 
brightest ornaments, and the best defence,’+ 

The enlightened and tolerating policy which the House 
of Hanover has vigorously maintained, has been a means 
of bringing forward, more rapidly ‘and generally, thosé 
blessed fruits of national righteousness, which, sooner or 
latter, will be matured in every country, where the Bible has 
a free circulation, in the vernacular tongue. The govern- 
ment has given no countenance to the adoption of intvile- 
rant measures, against any class of Christians, for perform- 
ing the duties of religion, conformably to the dictates of 
conscience. Bigotry, it is true, has repeatediy attempted 
to arrest the progress of religious liberty.f It has even di- 
rected the sever ‘ity of a statute, gr own almost obsolete, against 
characters of inoffensive piety, and of active zeal, in dissemi- 
nating the knowledge of the Bible.§ But the age of liberal 
and qiigénal toleration is come, and British subjects are too 
free to live under any species of spiritual vassalage. Accords 

® Letters. +. Ecclectic for August, 1813. 


. $ The King, v. Churchyard, and others in the Court of King’s 
Bench, February 11, 1811.—Case of Burton at Maidstone Assizes, 
March 22, 1811.—M‘Arthur, v. Campbell, in Court of Session, 1808. 


§ Rev. Mr Bearer, v. Kent and Franklin, before Berks Qua: ter 


Session, 1811.—Case of Whitaker of-Drayton; before Lord Kenyon, 
igi. I 
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ingly; the Imperial Parliament, following up the Sen 
principles of our Sovereign, and in the spirit of a just an 
enlightened legislation, have, in 1812; solemnly repealed 
the oppressive acts of Charles IJ. (the worst of which indeed 
had been, in a considerable degree, disarmed of its se- 
verity, by the toleration act of William’ and Mary, and: by 
some subsequent measures,) and, by a new toleration act, 
made provision for the free and undisturbed observance of 
Christian duty, ay every class ‘of — in the we: 
dom*. 
Nor ought it to be overlooked, that for: the sacneiin wn 
ry gratifying and encouraging state of religion i in this naz 
tion, much has been owing to the personal character of our 
excellent and revered Kine. Since, the memorable day 
he ascended the throne, he seems never once to have view; 
ed himself in any other light than as, the Father of his peo- 
ple; and asa Christian Fathier he’ has never lost. sight of . 
their Christian interests) By his unshaken ‘adherence to 
the cause of Protestantism and Toleration—by his deter- 
mined resistance of the aggressions of infidelity —by his 


* The Christian observer for 1812, after giving an ‘abstract oF iia 
new act, makes the following judicious obsérvations :—* The policy 
of the legislature towards all'classes of religionists has been’ highly. ie 
beral. . We hope and pray, that a cor ‘responding ‘liberality may ma- 
nifest itself in the ministrations of the various denominations of Chris- 
tians, and in all the walks of private life. We trust, especially)that all 
members of the Established Church, who have never shewn themselves 
the least loyal part of the community, will deem it their duty to pro- 
mote the declared views of every branch of the government, by stu- 
diously cultivating every lawful method of conciliation, towards those 
whose religious sentiments differ from their own. The spiritual rulers 
in the church have set an example in this respect which is highly wor 
‘thy of our imitation, The Archbishop of Canterbury,. and all our o- 
‘ther prelates, concurred in the measure? and his Grace to mark still 
more strongly the sentiments which he entertained towards his Chris- 
tian brethren of every class, sat as one of the Commisioners for sig- 
nifying the royal assent to this Bill. All descriptions of Methodists 
and Dissenters have expressed in’the very strongest terms their obli- 
gations; not only to his Grace and the other prelates, but to his Ma- - 
jesty’s minister’s whose proper Act it was to frame, Peepone; and 
conduct to its consummation, this wise and healing measure.” 
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regular observance of the public ordinanees of the gospel 
—by his uniform consistency and integrity of conduct—by 
his steadfastly discountenancing every appearance of flagi- 
tiousness in his court, and by his generous encouragement of 
every humane or patriotic institution recommended to his 
attention, he has acquired a name, among the monarchs of 
Christendom, of pre-eminent excellence; which the breath 
of malice cannot tarnish, and which will be held in vene- 
ration, while there is a British heart to feel, and while the 
truth-telling page of history preserves it on record. Almigh- 
ty God has seen meet to spread a gloom over the evening of 
his days. He lives; but the lamp of reason is extinguished, 
and he sits in darkness; unconscious of the blessings that 
are poured by heaven on his subjects; insensible to their’ 
testimonies of undiminished attachment; and incapable of 
participating in their felicities. But still he is their be- 
loved Sovereign. ‘Though the crown and the sceptre, and 
all the dazzling insignia of royalty be withdrawn ; he retains 
what thesé cannot command—the profound veneration, and 
affectionate regards of a freeborn and an independent people. 
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4 SECT. VII. 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED TO THE FORMATION OF 
THE BRITISH AND ForEIGN Bisie Soctery. 


We have adyerted to the prevalence of infidelity in 
Britain, during the early part of last century. It appeared 
principally in the philosophical speculations of certain. li- 
terary characters, who, though sufficiently regardless of 
the interests of religion and morality, do not seem to have 
had any desire to propagate their sentiments among the 
‘people. Their grand aim was to gain reputation as men 
‘of liberal thinking and profound investigation. But on the 
continent of Europe, infidelity had obtained a more pow- 
erful sway, and instigated its votaries to bolder, and more 
mischieveus measures. The names of Frederick II. of 
Prussia, of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and Condorcet, 
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ate well known, not only as avowed infidels, but as aiming 
at the overthrow of Christianity, by the universal disper- 
sion of their tenets. The proof of the fact is to be found in 
their dives, memoirs, or letters, that have been published 
and recognized as authentic, by their friends and disciples. 
In these publications, they exhibit a most disgusting pros- 
titution of intellect, a complete dereliction of moral principle 
and feeling, and a cool deliberate hostility to the quietude 
and best‘interests of their species. Celebrated, they may 
be, by those who bow obsequiously before the dispensing 
power of genius and of learning,* but the Christian must 
ever regard them with ‘horror. These philosophers, and 
others who had associated with them, in what Abbe Barruel 
denominates, perhaps too strongly; if not incorrectly, the An» 
tichristian conspiracy, were certainly but too successful, in 
carrying into effect the infernal design they had projected. 
Whatever comes of the Abbe’s reasonings-and conclusions, 
which unquestionably owe much to the ardour of his feel- 
ings, he’ has produced documents sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to attach to them the guilt of those awful moral, 
and political convulsions, which, since the year 1790, have 
filled the page of history with so much melancholy detail. 
By means of the Dictionnaire Encyclopedique,+ and of in- 

* Inthe Edinburgh Encyclopedia, D’Alembert is eulogized as hav- 
ing lived a life distinguished by unimpeachable morality, and the most 
amiable virtues, which bids defiance to the groundless insinuations of 
malevolence, and makes a powerful appeal from contemporary bigo- 


‘try, to the charitable judgment of more enlightened times. . 
Art. D’Alembert, 3d edit. of Vol I. 
+ Their attempts, through the medium of this work, were in some 
degree frustrated, by the following circumstance. Diderot, the editor, 
after revis'ag the last proofs, trusted the management of the work 
entirely to Le Breton, the printer. But he, with Briason, a book- 
seller, and fellow proprietor, alarmed at the boldness of some of the 
articles, abstracted what they conceived would expose them to pro- 
secution, and printed the articles in a mutilated state. ‘This was not 
discovered by Diderot, till the work was nearly finished. Afterwards, 
however, the suppressed pieces were printed clandestinely, in nine 
vols. 8vo,, neither the printer’s name, nor place of printing being men- 
tioned—The title of the book is Questions sur L’Encyclopedie par des 
Amateurs, 1770. . 
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ferior p productions of an infamious deseription—they labout= 
ed to ‘diffuse the fatal poison. In Vrance it first took’ effeer: 
In the year 1775, when Lewis XVI. ascended the throne; 
Voltaire thus wrote to Frederick: *I know not’ whether 
our young king will imitate your example, but J know that, 


with the exception ‘of one Wh 18 a bigot, he has taken | phi- | 


losophers for his ministers ; one of them, M., Durgot, is 
worthy of + your Majesty’ s conversation. ‘The priests are in 
despair.” THIS Is THE BEGINNING oF A GtrAat Revoiu- 

ion! A letter from D’ Alembertto Voltaire, 1 4th July; 767; 
shows what kind of revolution wasanticipated. ‘J am displea: & 
sed when Tearn, from public report, that you have, without 
telling me of it, @iven some new affront to fanuticism and 
tyranny,’ ‘and that, without detriment to the hard blows, 
which you ‘apply so well on’ other oecasions, © It is your 
one setae to make these two pests of mankind, odious wid 
ridiculous.* * Ti the * Precis Historique de la’ Revolution 
Francaise, par J. P. Rabaut,’ written 1792, when! the revoe 
lution was if progress, Voltaire is celebr ated as the dis¢ 


tinguished gh a to whieh it is to be useribed. i ‘Doe 
: mu 


 * Ouvres de Voltaire, tome 90. 


\ + Mais un homme, plus que toils les autres; avancoit les progres 
de la raison en France; c’est celui qui, | jeune encore, sediuisit tous leg 
esprits par les charmes ‘abut poesie brillante, qui Feunit tows Tes tal 
lents, qui petfectionha tous les genies,. qui combattit towsi4es aba 
qui prit la defense de tous les opprimes, et Qui; divant sdizaute ans, 
dirigea oi commanda Vopinion’ publ que. Je demandé a toute 14 ge. 
neration presente, a tous ceux qui du’ moins ont ore isa peliser par 
euxmemes et a s’elever ait-dessus des prejuges, s'ilS “neh? Soft [sus Fee 
devables a Voltaire. Son’ infatigable yp pei ‘yevelloit Va parest 

ge meme, et jamais il ne permit a son siecle de s*eiidofimir stit 1a! ver 

rite. Ses lecons judicieuses, sés Critiques fines et’ ‘es! ‘piquantes Saty® 
res, furent le continuel fleau des prejuges, jusques’au temps ou, apres 

avoir terrasse tour a- tour mille athletes de ja sort ise; We domina seul 
sur Parene. © ~ : tS oh eidsow e 

Le protectetir infatigable des malheuretx aimoit’ ta Tiberte,! pire. 

qwil aimoit avec passion ’humaiiite. Tous les princi ipee'de fa Wibeite, 
_ toutes les semences de la revolufion, sont renfermes’daris les eevits dé 
Voltaire. Il V’avoit predite, et il la faisoits Il minoit sans-cesse le 
terrain sur lequel le despotisme edifioit toujours. Heureux de ce que 
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trines the most blasphemous and destructive of moral order, 
were now, not only without dread, but openly and osten- 
tatiously avowed and propagated. ‘The Seriptures, the best 
~ preservative of rational liberty, and sound sentiment im any 
people, had but a very'limited circulation among the inha- 
bitants. ‘The sophistry of infidelity, therefore, wrought 
more powerfully and extensively, and gave an impulse to cor- 
rupt principles, the progress of which could not be arrest- 
éd by ati appeal to scriptural authority; for such authority 
was neither understood nor respected. ‘ The religious ge- 
neration was nearly extinct, and the revealed truths were 
‘obliged to give place to the empty sounds of reason, philo- 
Sophy, prepeaicn, and such like. In the higher, classes, 
impiety made large strides, whether at court or in the tri- 
bunals; from shee capital it gained the provinces, and the 
master shewed the example to the servant. . Every bedy 
would be a philesopher, whether minister: or magistrate, 
soldier or author. He, who wished to follow his religion, 
was exposed to all the sarcastic irony of the sophisters, and 
that particularly among the great, where it required as much 
courage to profess ones religion, as it did audacity and 


rashness formerly to declare ones self an Atheist.* The. 


scene of blasphemy, of atheism, and moral. eenativn, 
la nature lui laissa le temps d’eclairer deux generations ! 1 car la liberte 
de la pensee faisant chaque jour autant de progres que Jes, pouvoirs 
arbitraires faisoient de fautes, les Francois arriverent beaucoup RiaipE 
au moment ou les esprits devoient etre changes. 

C’est alors que se forma ine ecole d’hommes superieurs dont les 
ecrits repandirent une foule de verites utiles ; et ceux-ci formant a leur 


tour une multitude de disciples, il s’etablit un tribunal eclaire, qui de- 


-vint le juge des ministres et des rois ; c’est celui de Popinion publique, 
Ce tribunal a ete inconnu aux anciens, parcequ’ils.n’ayoient pas l’im- 
primerie, et que les hommes etoient formes par les loix et par les usa- 
‘ges. Les peuples qui n’ont qu’un livre, comme les Juifs, les Musul- 
mans, les Guebres, ne changent jamais d’opinion. Ils iroient ainsi 
jusqu’a la fin des siecles, sans que les lumieres fissent chez eux les 
moindres progres: leurs docteurs ont toujours raison, car ils ne sont 
pas contredits, C’est une des causes de la perpetuite du despotisme 
en Asie, bs ‘ 
* Barruel’s Memoirs, Vol, 1. 342. 
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which the nation now exhibited, atid in which, not the 
illiterate rabble, but the men of civil and political conse- 
quence acted the principal part, was horrible in the ex- 


treme. Facts almost innumérable, illustrative of this, 


night be quoted from their periodical journals.* * It is re- 
markable,’ says Dr Hardy, adverting to these, * that in 
all the scenes of peril and affliction, sheouizh which the na- 
tion has, for these three years, been led, the chastening 
hand of Providence has not been owned, nor has the name 
of the Mouarch of the universe been publicly pronounced, 

unless in cursing, blasphemy, and profanation. They have 
even, in public eden s, prohibited their armies, after victo- 
ry, to, give | thanks to God, and have directed them, instead 
of retaining that practice, to sing the ballad of the Fade- 
rates of Marseilles. 

‘In the legislative assembly, an orator, declaring that 
liberty was his god, and that he owned no other pod was 
heard with the patience of approbation. Another member, 
having introduced into his speech the word Providence, 
was called to order, by the cry of Point de Providence !— 
Point de Providence! No Providence! No Providence! 
After this it can hardly give additional surprise, that they 
introduced the name of our Blessed Savi iour with such bit- 
ter sarcasms of reproach and malediction, as a Christian 
shudders even to recollect. Let it suffice-to say, that they 
-. were not surpassed by any of the speeches of the Jews, 
when he stood before Pontius Pilate. 
~ $Y dor not mean to lay against a whole nation, the charge 
of impiety and libertinism. No nation ever did or ever 
will exist, under an universal dereliction of principle. There 
are, unquestionably, numbers of excellent persons in France, 
who, in the walks of private life, are steady in the interests 
of religion and virtue. But it is an obvious fact, that the 
men oe the Infidel interest, have assumed the lead in public 
affairs, and have borne down all before them, that they di- 
rect the national measures upon unprincipled plans, and 
that they have laid their country in ruins, by ceittosrinss 

M 2 
* Patriot, written 1792. 
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che springs of patriotism, of subordination,,of sec seni 
of palit; confidence, by making licentiousness t Wrac= 
teristic of their politics, and by setting, at defiance, all the 
laws of justice, of humanity, and of Almighty God,’ .... 
Hitherto open speculative infidelity was almost unknown 
to the mass of the people of Britain, except “by name, 
Krom an early period of the, eighteenth century, various 
authors, indeed, appeared, as has been. already. remarked, 
who advocated its cause; but they expressed their senti- 
nients in a style too refined and philosophical, to attract 
the attention of the ordinary class of readers, In the walks 
of fashionable life, ‘there was alw ays a considerable number 
of young noblemen and squires; who, having made the tour 
of ‘Eprapes brought home with them a i of those trite 
sayings and fideeent witticisms of infidelity, which they 
would hear retailed in the literary circles to which they had 
access; and these, the favourite evidences of the mental en-~ 
largement they had acquired, they freely indulged in a- 
mong their associates, and, sometimes, to the astonishment 
of their inferiors, But the people, how deficient soever 
they might be in aceurate knowledge, and how chargeable 
soever many of them were, with irregular conduct, neither 
comprehended the one, nor respected the other. A certain 
religious awe inspired them with horror at infidelity, and 
lowered, in their estimation, those wha were reported to 
be its abettors, oy 
Now, however, a melancholy change, almost instanta- 
neously took place. Sobriety of sentiment gave way to the 
outrage of licentiousness. _ There were certain interesting 
features in the French Reyolution, whieh warmed and 
captivated the hearts of free-born Britons, and hurried 
many of them into an admission, if not an admiration of: 
sentiments, which cool reflection must reject as fallacious 
and untenable. But the popular feeling, being excited, 
was easily stimulated to tumultuous excess; and every one 
almost, was branded as the servile dupe of tyranny and a- 
ristocracy, who had courage to question the’ wisdom of 
those levelling principles, which the French nation had so 


~ 
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greedily embraced: In such circumstances, the unthinking 
multitude, honest in principle, but misled by specious theo- 
ries, and irritated by the designing demagogues of the day, 
were unhappily prepared to give an attentive ear to the 
infidel speculations , which were, with the most insinua- 
ting address, wrought up with those of a political descrip- 
tion. ‘Thomas Paitie, an apostle of infidelity, offered him- 
self to the public attention. . His political views were those 
which the lower orders of the community, generally admi- 
red. Having thus far their approbation, he addressed 
them on the subject of religion ; and by a dexterous adap- 
tation of phraseology and sentiment to their condition, and 
their measure of intellect—by a variety of plausible dog- 
mas, and a strain of coarse popular declamation, he suc- 
ceeded in making many of them as hostile to the faith of 
their fathers, as they were to lawful authority. 

It mustnot however be conceived, that by the bold sophis- 
try of this man, and the more secret exertions of other as- 
sociates in the same cause, Christian believers were con- 
verted to unbelief. ‘Though some of them might be stum- 


bled for a season, and led to think, and speak, and act rash- 


ly and unbecomingly, they were not overcome; their foun- 
dation stood sure, ‘There are at all times, nominal Chris- 
tians, strangers to the power and spiritual character of the 
gospel, i indolently follow in the footsteps of their fa- 
thers; and there are not a few who make no religious pro- 
fession whatever. Out of these was the host einipatel, 
which appeared under the banner of infidelity,—‘ murmur- 
ing, complaining, walking after their own ungodly lusts, 
and their mouths speaking great swelling words ;—a host 
which would unquestionably have been more numerous, 
more desperate, and more alarming, had its appearance 
taken place at an earlier period, when there was less sound 
principle and rational piety in the country. 

It must still be in the lively recollection of many, what 
artful and circumyenting attempts were made to poison the 
public mind, to circulate the foulest mis-representations 
of divine truth, and sink the word of the living God 
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into contempt, ‘as a book of cunningly devised fables. 
Societies were organized, and in full operation, in ms 
populous towns, for the express purpose of advancing the 
diabolical end; and were managed with an .address and a 
zeal, that would have done credit to a better cause, ‘Sbvitie 
of these had libraries, consisting principally of the writings 
of British and continental infidels, | which were circulated 
among the members, with astonishing industry and secrecy. 
The Bible, and its characteristic peculiarities, being ‘the 
constant theme of virulent invective, were at last. openly 
vilified and ridiculed; and in some places, the sacred vo- 
lume itself, was actually burned, or otherwise destroyed, i in 
the wantonness and insolence of contempt. ' a dy 

These things were regarded with the most painful dis- 
quietude, by all who wished well to the cause of truth and 
of order; and excited in many, fearful anticipations. But 
God, who makes the wrath of man to praise him, and brings 
good out of evil, disappointed the fears of his people; and ren- 
duva these emissaries of wickedness instrumental in forward- 
ing the great cause, they had ‘taken counsel’ to frustrate or 
destroy. ° Their excess ‘of hostility to the Bible, and their 
presumptuous systematic endeavours to undermine its aut 
thority and respectability, awakened. to exertion, the i in- 
tellectual energies of acute, and learned, and pious men. 
By. these the eidenees of our holy religion, which had 
been elaborately, and satisfactorily adduced in former 
times, were pressed on the public attention, in all those 
points of light, which suited the cir cumstances’ of the 
awful crisis. That disregard to the Bible, as a book of di- 
vine authority, which prevailed, arose not from’ any. exer- 
cise of the reflective powers, nor from any impressions ac- 
quired i in early education, but from a want of these. Per- 
nicious opinions clothed in insinuating language, and ex- 
hibited with the most artful plausibility, produced an infa- 
tuation in the minds of many, -from which they could not 
extricate themselves; and were retailed by them as warrant- . 
ing and justifying their scoffing abandonment of the oracles 
: held sacred by their fathers. Of the many treatises that ¥ were 
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published and circulated, suited to such circumstances, ‘The 
apology for the Bible,’ by Dr Watson, Bishop of Landaff, 
was. perhaps the, most; generally read, and most productive 
of beneficial consequences. Its spirit is temperate and dig- 
nified, and indicates.a consciousness in the writer of the 
trath, and importance of his, cause. Its language is po- 
puldr, energetic, and level to the capacity of the most or- 
dinary understanding.’ Its statements and its reasonings, 
‘are perspicuous, ||rational, ‘and impartial; and when con- 
trasted with those of its opponents, show completely on 
- which side is the ‘ wisdom that is from above.’ By means 
of such treatises, the malicious and fallacious aspersions and 
mis-representations every where circulating, were exposed ; 
the dupes of the,designing infidel were undeceived ; some 
infidels themselves were arrested in their gloomy career ; 
and not a few who hitherto believed on trust, made it their 
study to ‘ know the certainty of the things wherein they 
had been instructed.’ ; 

But important.as such exertions were, there were others, 
which perhaps merit an equal, if not a greater share of our 
grateful recollection. We refer to the associations, into 
which many good men entered, for checking the licentions 

influence of infidelity, and diffusing a more extensive know- 
ledge of divine truth. Those. defended the outworks of 
Christianity, and put to silence the ignorance of many fool- 
ish men, but these were calculated to make men wise. to 
‘salvation. ‘The imposing and) petulant confidence, with - 
which the Scriptures were traduced, rendered a plain and 
forcible exhibition of the evidences of their divinity almost 
absolutely necessary; but that would have been of little a- 
vail, had nothing been done, to make men practically ac- 
quainted with their intrinsic excellencies—had nothing been 
done, to arrest that progress of impiety and vice, which the 
circulation. of sceptical books and doctrines was encourag- 
ing. These associations were composed of men of all re- 
ligious. denominations—churchmen and dissenters  indis- 
criminately.. Hitherto, party-spirit, created, fostered, 
_ and strengthened. by differences of opinion, upon points 
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merely cifelimstantial, and ‘sometimes: lamentably nity 
had prevented any religious coalition almost, except among 
persons of the same denetninddiouy But now, the threaten- 
ing inroads of a common enemy; requiring union and har- 
mony ofexertion, called upon Christians to lay aside all petty 
considerations, and contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. The siticere and zealous friends of the gost 
pel throughout the kingdom, impressed with: the’ solemn 
sebnliarities of the time, yielded to the eall; and’ recognized 
each other more cordially, and, in one wWay/or in’another, 
co-operated inthe cause of truth and* holiness. They forni- 
ed Societies of various’ descriptions, aceording to the views 
which they were enabled totake of the cireumstances Of thie 
times; but all actuated by one common prin¢iplelove to the 
everlasting gospel, dnd ‘to the souls of théir@brethiren Of 
these Societies, sonie were formed for ther suppregsiow er 
discountenancing of vice; others for’ the ‘establishment aid 
support of Sunday gratis schools; others for ‘the dissemina- 
tion of religious sractss - others ‘fon propagating: the lgos- 
pel by hedics and forcign missions; others “for prayer‘ on 
account’ of the nation, &c. &e.» The religious population | 
of the country was thus brought ‘into’ ‘a 'state’ of ‘activitys 
in the cause of their common faith, ‘néver: known since 
its first introduction into the island. » Christians looked’ net 
only to their own things, but also to the'things of others, and 
provoked each other to love and to good works. . These ex» 
ertions were, sometimes indeed, accompanied by certain ims 
prudencies and extravagancies, which might naturally be éx- 
pected ; and were not wnfrequently, therefore, © ‘made’ the. 
subject of sarcastic remark, by regardless rites 
spectators, who were more disposed to’ animadyert wit 
verity on the weaknesses of their r eligious brethiten, ‘thang 
along with, and encourage them in ae good work of: 
16id: But they were: biroddetitel ‘of consequences, wine 
speakably important to the religious welfareof the country, 
and. gave a check to the ageressions of antichristian insolence, 
with all the ingenious reasonings of the ablest* theologians 
would have attempted i in vain, iPhey spread not only liglif, 
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but life and animation through the body of the people. It 
is true, there still remains a lamentable deficiency of religi- 
ous and moral principle and conduct, but it must be ac« 
knowledged; that, had not such associations been formed 
and conducted as they were, that deficiency would have 
been incalculably greater. 

Before this period there were many religious Socicties 
established in the kingdom ;—as the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, 1696—the Society for propagating 
the gospel in foreign parts, 1701—the Society in Scotland 
* for propagating Christian knowledge, 1709—the Society 
_for promoting religious knowledge among the poor, 1750— 

Societas Evangelica, 1776—the Bible Society for the army 
and navy of Great Britain, 1780—the Society for the sup- 
port and encouragement of Sunday schools, 1785—the 
Dublin Evangelical Society, 1787. The advantages, re= 
sulting from these institutions, have unquestionably been 
extensive and highly important. By their diversified la- 
bours, they have contributed to promote the knowledge and 
vital influence of the Word of God. But at the period of 
which we are now speaking, the nation was almost instan- 
taneously brought into a new situation. The attacks madé 
against the Breve ‘were unprecedented ; ; the tone of scep+ 
tical feéling which these induced was new; and the bold 
disregard to established authority, which rapidly increased 
among the people, bespoke an approaching crisis of the 
most alarming nature. In order, therefore, that these In- 
stitutions hight adequately oppose the aggressions of the 
enemy, and: prevent the spread of his contaminating doc+ 
trine, a new direction of their respective energies was ab- 
solutely requisite. But the constitution of some of them 
would not easily admit of this; and the cold systematic 
_ formality into which others had fallen, induced such a sloth- 
fulness of movement, that no benefit, suited to present exi- 
gencies, could be expected to result from them. 

The Societies, which were formed at this period, being 

wakened to action by the circumstances of the eventful zra, 
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acquired a Catholic spirit, as well as a bold, active, and 
enterprising Zeal, which, encountering every difficulty, was 
productive of the happiest effects. The object at which 
they aimed, was not the vindication or support of a parti- 
cular system of theology, or a particular mode of worship, 
but to make the truth in Jesus universally known, and em- 
braced. A liberal spirit of co-operation, and free and fre- 
quent interchange of sentiment, thus took place among the 
members, which enabled them, though variously engaged, 
to act as one body animated by the same beneyolent spirit. 
In prosecuting their diversified undertaking, there was 
brought under their particular observation, what must have 
been remarked by the other Societies now referred to—a 
great scarcity of the Scriptures, in many places, both of 
the British Islands, and of those quarters of the world to 
which they had had access. As this was a want prejudicial 
to an expeditious and correct propagation of the gospel, and 
one which Christians are bound, as far as possible, to alle- 
viate or removes, they pressed the consideration of it on the 
religious world. 
6 Tt was in the course of a cores in De 1802, in 
which the Rev. T. Charles of Bala, stated the urgent want 
of Bibles in Wales, and solicited the aid of a few individu- 
als, who were in the habit of uniting for purposes ‘of bene- 
volence, towards raising a subscription for supplying that 
want, on behalf of which the Society for promoting. Chris- 
tian knowledge, had been repeatedly applied to in vain,— 
that one of these individuals, was struck with the idea, that 
nearly the same exertions requisite for effecting this parti- 
cular object would be sufficient to found a Society, which 
should not only relieve the present necessities of the Welsh, 
but gradually enlarge its resources and operations, till it 
should present the Bible in their respective languages to all 
classes of British subjects, and eventually to all nations ‘of 
the globe. ‘The suggestion was most cordially receiyed ; 
it was resolved that some thing should at least be attempted ; 
and the author of the proposition was recommended to illus- 
trate and support it in a written memoir’* Accordingly, 
* Ecclectic Review for January, 1811. 
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the Gentleman, who, we understand, was Mr Hughes of 
Battersea, wrote and published a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The 
excellency of the Holy Scriptures, an argument for their more 
general dispersion at home and abroad, ‘This luminous, con- 
vincing, and eloquent appeal, had a rapid and exten- 
sive circulation, and excited considerable solicitude upon 
the subject}. About the same time, in the year 1803, the 
following letter appeared in several of the religious periodi- 
cal works of the day, which, as a specimen of the spirit 
of inquiry excited, it may be proper that we give it in detail, 
* Lonpos, Maes 1803. 

RiceReing: convinced, that the holy Scriptures are a- 
dapted to instruct, improve and comfort my fellow creatures, 
T feel a-growing anxiety, that the knowledge of these in- 
spired records be diffused as far as possible. 

In this anxiety, I am persuaded, Christians both at 
home and:abroad participate. Their hearts desire and 
. prayer to God is, that his way may be known upon earth, 
and his saving health among all nations. 

- As an jodividhal, I ae often wished for information 
relative to the opportunities which the inhabitants of this, 
and of other Christian countries have, of obtaining the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. ; 

Hitherto, I have been unable to procure a statement at 
once extensive and definite. Yet, | apprehend, that were 
this statement before me, the distribution of the Scriptures 
_ would strike me as being lamentably partial. Several with 

whom I converse, haye retary in this sentiment, remarking 
at the same time, that if a mass of facts demonstrating the 
scarcity of Bibles, could be submitted to the public, contri- 
butions for remedying the evil would pour in to a large a- 
mount. ‘They are with myself confident, that even in our 
own county, much is necessary to be done, so much in- 
deed, that the warmest co-operation ought earnestly to be 
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+ The substance of this memoir is to be found in the first volume 
of the Religious Monitor. 
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‘solicited. But they suggested the expediency of applying 
first for a detail of authenticated circumstances, tending to 
make this conviction general through the nation. 

Lest the subject should expire in vain regrets, I take 
the liberty of requesting you to-admit into your miscellany 
this notice of it, together with the subjoined queries, by 
which, it is hoped, the labour of those who are desirous to 
countenance the design, will be facilitated. 

It is difficult to propose such queries, as shall be every 
where suitable, and every where sufficient. I have select, 
ed those which, on the whole, appear most eligible. Mi- 
nisters and other gentlemen, may frame their answers as 
they judge proper. As for the manner of gaining iatelli- 
gence, it must be left to their own discretion. Some will 
inquire into charity schools, some among large assemblages 
of workmen, some may be disposed to visit, with this ob- 
ject in view, a whole district, from house to house. 

Any private communications, with real signatures, will 
be thankfully received at the Printing Office of Mr Bens- 
ley, Boll Couri, Fleet Street, London, by yours esate 
fully,_—_Tro1oevs. 
~ Qupry 1. Can the poor in your sneighbnsaladied gene- 
rally read 7 

2. To what extent are they furnished with the Holy - 
Scriptures ? 

8. Do they discover a solicitude to obtain the Holy, 
Rene om 

. What has been done towards supplying this want? 

. Are there persons in your neighbourhood, willing 
further to encourage the distribution of the toly Scriptures, 
in our own, and in foreign languages ? 

‘This letter, which seems to haye originated in the united 
feelings and sentiments of many upon the subject, was yery. 
soon replied to, by several respectable Christian characters, 
In the Missionary Magazine, for November following, the 
editor informs us, that full and varied information had 
“been received upon the subject, ‘In a preceding Magazine 
ey 5 he, § some ene and angERaAM have been presented 
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to the public, respecting the number of Bibles in the pos- 
session of the lower classes of Society, and the best means of 
increasing the circulation. ‘The benevolent zeal of the en- 
quirers has not been confined to this country, it has comy 
municated with pious ministers on many parts of the con- 
tinent, and answers full of varied and important informa- 
tion have in consequence been already received from Messrs 
J. R. Burkhard, J. R, Huber Falkeison, J. Raillarde, of 
Basil, J. F. Oberlin, and J. Ehrman, pastors in. Alsatia. 
The insertion of all these communications would be too 
multifarious; but as a specimen of the facts they disclose, 
and the disinterestedness, piety, and zeal, which they dis- 
play; ; the following answer is given for the gratification of 
the readers of our magazine :’-— 
Answer oe Mr J. F. Oberlin. 

‘ My parish borders upon French Lottingen, where all 
are Roman Catholics, many of whom have procured Bi- 
bles from us; but there are but few compared with the num~ 
ber of those who are still without Bibles, but desire to have 
them. I haye also distributed many copies of the New 
‘Testament, even to Roman Catholic priests, some of whom, 
through ignorance, have burned them; this has been told 
me by many of their own people with great concern. I ac- 
count it a pleasing circumstance, that many of the Roman 
Catholic peasants, manifest more confidence in me than in 
_ their own priests.’ 

‘ One hindrance to the spreading of Bibles is, the po- 
verty of the inhabitants: and another, the very small type 
of the French Bibles. Hard working people soon lose 
their sight, either in part or entirely, ihe the mountainous 
country in which the five villages, under my pastoral care, 
are situated; and the Roman Catholics also, of whom [. 
speak. When, therefore, they arrive at an age in which 
they might be disposed for serious reflection, they can 


scarcely make any use of. small, Bibles. Spectacles are of° 
fervive only for a short time, for the sight is soon entirely 


gone,’ &e. 
Pus, a solicitude upon the subject was excited, ang 
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‘became prevalent. Many feelingly expressed their  as- 
tonishment, that it had not heretofore been brought . inte 
public: notice, and their willingness to enter into. any 
scheme which might be devised for removing the evil. The 
sluggish votaries of thangs as they are, ascribed this to the 
zestless spirit of innovation, and talked, with much. speci+ 
-ousness, of the folly of works of supererogation ; while high 
political divines speculated on the danger which might ene 
sue to church and state. But the imeaibhed ag Chris- 
tian philanthropy, convinced that, not only no evil, but 
much good would result to mankind, in this and in all o- 
ther nations, from the circulation of the Bible, were moved 
by none of these things. With virtuous resolution, they 
pleaded its paramount importance, as a religious. duty, 
In the metropolis of the United Kingdom, where, if 
there be much wickedness, there is also much pure reli- 
gion, the subject became the highly interesting topic of © 
conversation, among those who were distinguiabied for ac- 
‘tive piety and benev oltled: The result of which, was the 
formation of a SociEry, upon a broad and enlightened 
principle—a" Society which is now the wonder of the civir 
lized world; and which promises to be the honoured in- 
strument, in the hand of Jehovah, for onan in the glo- 
ry of the latter days. : 

Previous to its formation, a paper was ounndiilhi en- 
titled, Zhe Importance of a further Distribution of Bibles, 
which, as it contains the leading views of the original pro- 
jectors of the Institution, it will be proper that we here insert. 
¢ No benevolent person, who duly estimates the Holy Scrip- 
tures, can be indifferent to their circulation, . In them are 
the words of eternal life—it is their grand object to ascer- 
tain, illustrate, and offer that invaluable blessing, 

If there were but one smal] island destitute’ of the know- 
ledge which they impart, with what zeal would a cordial 
believer employ all his influence to cheer that island, how- 
ever distant, with the heavenly light! Shall our pious so- 
licitude decline, because we perceive the necessity to be 
greater? Shall we, in gloomy despondence, refrain from 
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doing what we cat, because we cannot do all we would? 
On this principle, we might perpetually excuse ourselves 
from relieving the poor; our charity-schools and hospitals 
would quickly be shut up.. 

It is allowed, that there are numerous islands amd em- 
pires of magnitude unknown, which are enveloped in the 
thickest shades of delusion; but this is the very circum- 
stance, which, by reminding us that we have much to do; 
urges our immediate, strenuous, and unremitted exertions, 

What though, to all human appearance, many of those 
islands and empires will continue for ages inaccessible—in- 
to some we may penetrate; millions of mankind, as yet un- 
provided with the Scriptures, may, in a few years, by ex- 
ertions to which our countrymen alorie are equal, possess 
the Scriptures, and be made capable of using them. . 

Seems it a small thing to give millions an opportunity 
of knowing the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom he ~ 
hath sent? A vast majority may still be left to roam in 
darkness, but it should be remembered, that to shine like 
the stars for ever and ever, is the promised reward of those 
who turn many to righteousness.. The Scriptures were 
probably never introduced into any country, without being 
beneficial to some; in each case, the advantage to the grate- 
ful receiver is infinite, and therefore in each case more good 
is effected than you can trace in the temporal prosperity of 
a thousand kingdoms. Who would not be on the list of 
benefactors ? 

But where is the Christian who has laid these things suf- 
ficiently to heart? ‘Are’there not multitudes, who, having 
derived all their pleasing anticipations from the Scriptures, 
have strangely overlooked the great duty of dispersing them? 
Whereas there ought not to exist one Christian, of but mo- 
derate property, who is not in the habit of expending a part 
in the sacred cause. . 

Several societies have been formed for the propagation 
of Scripture-truth, but there is room for several more. 
This assertion is affeetingly confirmed by the result of spe- 
cific inquiries recently made, both in britain and on the 
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eontinent. A few individuals, the promoters of these in» 
quiries, have had frequent discussions on the subject, and 
are at length encouraged to hope that they shall realize their 
wishes in the formation of a new society. 

Their views are considerably detailed in an essay print- 
ed at the commencement of last year. Europe was theu 
in peace, and they were flattered with the prospect of ex- 
tensive co-operation at home and abroad. But the flames 
of war, bursting forth again with augmented violence, and 
spreading unusual alarm through the country, occasioned 
a suspension of measures requisite for maturing the plan, 
Now that the public mind is partly recovered from its con- 
sternation, though we may not proceed with all the advan- 
tages attached to a time of peace, we may be laying a solid 
foundation! and preparing suitable materials against a hap- 
pier season. bea 

If the present period is not the most auspicious to such 
undertakings, neither is there any danger of its being fatal 
to them. ‘ The wall of Jerusalem, it is written, ‘shall be 
built in troublous times.’ In fact, how many successful ef- 
forts for the promotion of human happiness have been made 
amidst the clouds and tempests of national calamity! It 
should also be remembered, that the present is the only 
_ period of which we are sure. Our days of service are both 
few and uncertain; whatsoever, therefore; our hands ett 
to do, let us do it with our might. 

Under these impressions, it has been proposed by the 
individuals referred to above, to institute a Society entitled 
THE BRITISH anp FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Its object—to promote the circulation of the Scriptures 
in some of the principal living languages. 

The sphere of its activity Fir st, the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the European Continent, 
Afterwards, remoter regions, as the state of ‘the finances 
may admit, and the urgency of the particular cases may 
require. 

The object and the sphere of such a Society, jhteadealoa 
in their union, distinguish it from all existing Societies. - 
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.. The Bible Society distributes the Scriptures only, but 
confines its distributions to the British army and navy. 

The distribution of Bibles in other Societies forms only 
a part of their plan, and, with a very few exceptions, the. 
exertions of those Societies are limited to Britain. 

The projected Society, not refusing to co-operate on 
the same ground, would traverse scenes which other Soci- 
eties are, by their regulations, forbidden to occupy; and; 
presenting nothing but the inspired volume, would be sure 
to circulate truth, and truth alone; hereby ayoiding.the 
occasions of controversy, and opening a channel into which 
Christians of every name might, without scruple, pour 

- their charitable contributions. 

Several persons have expressed some oe ehe on the 
subject, and, together with those whom it has chiefly in- 
terested, look cheerfully forward to the time when a Soci- 
ety, founded on so extensive and liberal a principle, shail 
be able to announce, in a very public manner, its ample 
patronage and its beneficent exertions. 

Sin,—Tue prefixed Address is respectfully submitted to 
your perusal. A Public Meeting will be held relative to 
the formation of the proposed Society at the London Ta- 
vern, on Wednesday the 7th of March, when your pre- 
sence, if you approve the object, is requested by 

Granville Sharpe, William Alers, Joseph Benwell, Henry 

Boase, Robert Cowie, Samuel Foyster, Joseph Smith 
Goss, Richard Lea, Alerander Maitland, Samuel Mills, 
Joseph Reyner, Herman Schroeder, Christopher Sun 
dius, George Wolf. 

A numerous and respectable meeting accordingly assem- 
bled, when GranvitLE Suarpe, Esq, was called to the chair, 
and the following Resolutions were carried unanimously : 

1. A Society shall be formed with this designation,— 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, of which the sole 
object shall be to encourage a wider dispersion of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. 

2. This Society shall add its endeavours to those em- 
ployed by other Societies for circulating the Scriptures 
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through the British dominions, and shall also, according 
to its ability, extend its influence to other countries, ‘whe- 
ther Chritian, Mahometan, or Pagan, 9 
3. Each Subseriber of One Giltrel moved shall bea 
Member. LOITOXO 
4. Each Subseriber of Twenty Poittas Lat‘ione ‘time, 
shall be a Member for life. A Subseriber of Five Guineas 
per annum shall be a Governor, and a Subscriber of Fifty 
Pounds or upwards, at one time, shall be a’ Governor for 
life. Governors shall be entitled to attend, and vote at an 
the meetings of the Committee. » 
5. An eebiat paying a bequest of £50. shall bee 
Member for life, or of £100. or more, a Governor for lifé. 
6. Each member shall be entitled, under the direction 
of the Committee, to purchase Bibles and Testaments for 
the purpose of gratuitous distribution, at the Society’ s 
prices, which shall be as low as possible; but no English 
Bibles or ‘Testaments shall be given away in Pe bine 
by ret Society itself 
. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held j in 
the pen of May, wher: the Treasurer and Committee 
shall be chosen, the accounts andited, and the proceedings 
of the foregoing year reported. - 
8. The Committee shall consist of thirty-six Members, 
who shall conduct the business of the Society, and have 
power to call an extraordinary General’ Meeting! 'Twen- 
ty-four of the Committee who shall have most frequently 
attended, shall be eligible to re-election the ensuing year. 
9. The Committee shall recommend at the General 
Meetings, such Noblemen and Gentlemen as ‘shall have 
séhdered important services to bi Society to ree 
Honorary Members. brs 
As the very Constitution of this Society will fhahd- aloof 
from party views, it is hoped that Christians of every de- 
nomination will cheerfully come forward to eneourave an 
object which they all so decidedly profess to approve.* wt 


%® At the recommendation of the Committee these regulations were 
revised, and now stand as they ad in the printed Reports, 
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‘The views of the Society were made known to the Pub- 
lic by. the following Advertisement : 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

» JA Society having been formed with the above designa- 
tion, it has been judged expedient to submit to the Public 
a brief'statement of the reasons which exist for such a So- 
ciety, of the specific object which it embraces, and of the 
principles. by which its operations will be directed. 

The reasons, which call for such an institution, chiefly 
refer to the prevalence of Ignorance, Superstition and Ido- 
latry, over so large a portion of the world; the limited 
nature of the respectable Societies now in existence; and 
their acknowledged insufficiency to supply the demand for 
Bibles in the United Kingdoms and Foreign Countries; 
and the recent attempts which have been made on the part 
of Infidelity. to discredit the evidence, vilify the character, 
and destroy the influence of Christianity. 

The exclusive obvect of this Society is, to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, by circulating them in the 
different languages spoken throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland; and also, according to the extent of its funds, by 
promoting the printing of them in foreign languages, and 
the distribution of them in foreign countries. 

The principles, upon which this undertaking will be con- 
~ ducted, are as comprehensive as the nature of the object 
suggests that they should be. In the execution of the plan, 
it is proposed to embrace the common support of Christians 
at large; and to invite the concurrence of persons of every 
description, who profess to regard the Scriptures as the 
proper Standard of Faith. 

‘It may be necessary to add, in soliciting the countenance 
of the Public, that in consequence of the enlarged means 
of instruction which the lower classes in this country have 
enjoyed of late years, a desire of perusing the Scriptures 
has considerably increased among them; and also that in 
Wales, Ireland, ‘Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, and 
ether parts of the world, Bibles are greatly wanted, and 

02 
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jn some, are sought for with an eagerness, which, but for 
authentic assurances tothat effect, would scarcely be credited, 

The Committee, in the instructions given them at the © 
first general meeting, were charged with procuring for the 
Society, suitable patronage, both Foreign and British, 
_ Accordingly, at the meeting, held Ist May, 1805, or first 
annual mecting, we find the following honorable and high- 
ly distinguished characters plivens at the head of the Socie- 


ty; 3 Vv. iz. 
Poiita 


The Right Honourable JoHN Lozp Terqnmoura, 
Vice-Presidents. 
Right Rey. Lorp Bisnor of Lonpoy.. 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnop of DurHam. 
Right Rev. Lorp Brsuop of EXeErer. 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisuor of St Davin’ 8 
Sir Wriuiam Peprererr, Bart. — - 
Vice-Admiral GAMBIER. 
Wittiam Wixzerrorce, Esq. M. P. , 
The Office-bearers of the present year are, 
PRESIDENT, — 
RIGHT HON. LORD TEIGNMOUTH, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, ) 
The Most Rev. The AncHBISHOP of CasHEL 
Hon. and,Right Rev. Lorp Bisuop of Dounwax 
Right Rev. ade, Bisuor of SauispuRy 
Right Rey. Lorp Brsuor of St. Davip’s 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisuor of Bristo, 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnor of Norwick 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnop of CLoynE 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnor of CLoGHER 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisuop of Kitparg 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnop of Mraru | 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnor of Derry 
The Very Rev. the Dzan of WESTMINGTER: 
Right Hon. Eart of Romney 
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Right Hon. Earu of Morra, Governor General of 
India. 

Right Hon. Admiral Lorp Gampizr 

Right Hon. Lorp Heapitr —_- 

Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. M. P. Gover- 
nor of Bombay. 

Right Hon. Nicoxas Vansitrart, M. P. Chancellor 
of His Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Sir Witt1aM PEPPERELL, Bart. 

Sir THomas Bernarp, Bart. 

Cuartes Grant, Esq. M. P. 

Wiiram Witesrrorce, Esq M. P.. 

Tuomas Basinaton, Esq. M. P. 

In the lists of subscribers and benefactors ponent to 
the annual reports of the Society, not to mention those of 
numerous tributary associations, we find the names of -per- 
sons distinguished for talent and virtue, for rank and in- 
fluence, of which we cannot attempt the detail. 

With this statement of its office-bearers, subscribers, 
and benefactors, we would not have detained our readers, 
had it not been to furnish to those, who either have not 
opportunity, or will not take the trouble, to examine the 
annual reports, that it possesses a respectability of the high- 
est order—a respectability, to which no other Society in 
his Majesty’s dominions can lay claim. In other institu- 
tions indeéd, we have the names of men, distinguished for 
rank, learning, and piety, but in none, to the extent we 
have in this; and all, hatmoniously and zealously, co-ope- 
rating in a work of pure disinterested benevolence. 

When we take a review of the facts and circumstances 
adduced in this Section, the language of David in the se- 
cond Psalm, naturally recurs to our recollection,—* The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord, and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and east away their cords 
from us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord 
‘shall have them in derision, then shall he speak unto them in 
his rwrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure. Yet have € 
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set iy king on my holy hill, of Zion. » X will, declare the de- 
cree; the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee, Ask of ‘me,,and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the (uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession... Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron. Thou shalt dash them in pieces like-a potter's 
vessel.—The wise, the mighty, and the noble, took coun- 
sel together against the Lord and his anointed, They la- 
boured indefatigably to bring the Scriptures into contempt, 
They calumniated the gospel, represented Jesus as a de- 
ceiver, and exerted every mean, within their reach, to make 
men ‘cast his cords from them.’* But they meditated a 
vain thing. The Lord held them in derision. Having set 
his king upon Zion, the hill of his holiness, he made them, 
even when speaking great swelling words of vanity, the 
unconscious instruments, not only of effectuating their own 
disgrace, but of fulfilling his decree—of accelerating the ac- 
complishment of the gracious promise, that Jesus should 
have the heathen for his inheritance, and the utmost ends 
of the earth for a possession, By meansof their menacing 
attempts, he has roused to indefatigable exertion, his peo- 
ple in this and in other lands, and they are cheerfully devo- 
ting their talents, their wealth, and their influence to the 
cause of the everlasting gospel... By the formation of. the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, they are become an 
embodied host, around the standard. of ‘their. Shiloh, and, 

jed on by his encouraging grace, will be successful in cast- 
ing down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into:cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience. of (Christ—will be 
successful in extending over all lands, the knowledge of the 
‘only true God, and “ Jesus Christ whom a has ‘sent, 
‘which is life eternal. 


* Voltaire in a letter to D’Alembert, thus expresses: en — 
‘Serait-il possible que cing ou six hommes de merite qui.s’entendront, 
ne reussissent pas apres les exemples que nous avons de douze faquins 
qui ont reussi? Il me semble que le succes de cette affaire vous serait 
un honneur infini—letter from Voltaire to D’Alembert—Ouvrage de 
Voltaire, tome 89, let. 70, 
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to 35 Probe SECT. VIII. 

AW ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF THE LEADING TRANSACTIONS 
or THE British AND Forreicn Bris_e Socrery, FROM 
HE PRINTED REporvs | OF THE Institution. 

Turse Reports are ten in number. They contain little 
else besides matters of fact, stated with correctness and 
plainness. But to the mind that is guided by Christian 
principle, and animated by Christian feeling, these facts - 
exhibit an object of contemplation, pleasing and captivating. 
They exhibit a sy stem of the most disinterested benevolence, 
simple in its origin, pure in its spirit, unlimited in its ope- 
rations, extending, without the arts or aids of human po- 
licy, its benign eitttenee over the habitable world, and e- 
very where bearing upon it, the lineaments of that ‘ wis- 
dom that is from above, pure and peaceable, and gentle, 
and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and of good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy ;’ possessed of an 
annual and increasing revenue, unknown for magnitude 
in the history of benevolence, and supported not less 
by the mite of the poor widow* and the humble cottager, 
than by the munificent gifts of the great and the affluent. 

_ But amply as the perusal of these reports would repay- 
the reader of piety, of judgment, and of feeling, there are 
few who will take even that trouble, and there are many, 
who have them not within their reach. We would there- 
fore solicit the attention of such to the following abstract of 
leading particulars. 

The Society has printed and circulated, or aided the 


* ¢ A poor widow almost worn out with affliction, and who had seen 
and enjoyed better days,’ hearing we were in the neighbourhood, wait- 
ed our arrival with tears of joy; we went up to her room, at the top 
of a miserable house, when the woman said, * This is my dwelling, 
and blessed be God for it; for I assure you, my dear sirs, although 
I have but little to supply my bodily wants, yet I humbly hope, I do 
know what it is to feast upon the word of God in the night season.’ She 


had a Bible, but in a very impeffect condition, and requested to have 


another. She thanked us for our visit, put a penny in our hands, and 
with holy fervor, exclaimed, * May the Lord bless the widow’s mite.’ 
Second Report of Southwark Auxiliary Bible Society, 
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printing and circulation of the Scriptures, either in part of 
in whole, in 55 different languages or TA 


Ls English 1 "Porta 

2. Welsh 8. Duta 

8. Geelic. 9. Danish 

4, Trish 10. Greek, ancient & modern 
5. Manks 11. SS on ee > f 

6. Spanish 12. Mohawk. 


‘Tt has contributed to promote on the continent of Ev- 
nope, editions of the Scriptures or portions of them i in the 
following languages or dialects. 


1. French _ 10. Livonian, or LO 
2. Italian 11. Esthonian 
3. Romanese 12. Swedish 
4, German 18. Laponese 
- 5. Bohemian 14. Armenian 
6. Polish 15. Icelandic 
7. Hungarian 16. Finnish ~ 
8. Sclavonic 17. Turkish, or Tartar 
9. Lithuanian 18. Calmuc. 


Under its patronage there are printing, or are prepar- 
ing for the press, in India, editions of the Scriptures, in the 
following oriental languages or dialects: 


1. Bengalee 13. Telinga: 

2. Hindoostanee 14. Chinese 

$3. Tamul 15. Seek ¥ 
4, Orissa 16. Siamese Said! lags 2s 
5. Malay 17. Carnatica 

6. Malayalim 18. Bugis 

7. Mahratta 19. Burman 

8. Sanscrit 20. Macassar 

9. Persian 21. Maldivian 

10. Arabic © 22. Baloch 

11. Cingalese 23. Afghan 


12. Sinhala Pali 24. Rakheng 
25 Jagalai or Original Turcoman. 


| 

' ‘To promote the general object of the Institution, it has 

granted, from its original establishment to the tenth an- 

nual meeting, May, 1814, in money, and in value of Bi- 
bles and Testaments. SB of is.aiuds 
MIStyY Cal, see's bide cided cheicssesacxs: 966,210 
Second Year,....s...ssseseeees0s: 800 6 10 

MPA. WOAT. sciccsnssterasdsacien 13,816 14 

Fourth Year,.......s.seseeseesee- 4,028 9 

Fifth Yeats os sesecsect geecse sete 9,749 17 

Sixth! Vear,.ccescec.cseseesesee 4,955 14 

Seventh NA audit vl 14,587 8 

Highth Years... ...ssscsveeseeses 10,232 5 

US VCH, vss ccscnoccssesesnsee 175976 15 

Tenth Weary ii. is. ete 1 Bj080 92 


Total, .s.++.2879,543 15. 5 
It has issued -from its commencement to the 30th of 


June, 1814, Brsies and Testaments as follows: 
Bibles.| Test. } Total. 


_—_—_—_— 


INF AITOCO A 


From March 7, 1804, to Sept. 17, 1805. 
None issued, the Universities not having 
completed their stereotype editions. 
From Sept. is i805, to June 15, 1808, 


(25 Years) oot ced. o.. ia eR .-| $2,336] 74,124] 106,460 
When the present Depository was e 
stablish he P 
_ From June 15, 1808, to March 25, p03) 
(about 9 months) . .4......-.0.. 21,387] 28,820] 80,207 
From March 25, 1809, ied Feb. nye 1810, 
(nearly 11 months).......... 18,662] 45,806] 64,468 


From Feb. 16, 1810, to March 25, 181, 
IP SPINOGEHB Yes /410) 4.6) alee ois ate al 

Poin March 25, 1811, me Feb. 21, 1812, 
Cabanteet months) votes sie cle oie s 35,690] 70,783] 106,423 

From Feb. 21, to Dec. $1, 1812, (10 months) 81,319)121,261} 209,580 

From Dec. ’31, 1812, to Dec. 31, 1813,! 
(one year)...... Bree Sehlctel grew bpered « 

From Dec. $1, 1813, to June 30, 1814, 
BUMS TOOREMN a. in aiis ios. die vie aiece ms nia.5 6 


33,609] 69,009; 102,618 


141,941/1595;453} 301,394 


61,342] 74,979] 136,321 


—~—- — 


Total issued in Great Britain in 83 years. ./426,286 644,185|1,070,474 
Purchased and issued for the Society on the 
Continent of Europe ......66,++4+) 17,585] 253940] 48,525 


— 


Total issued on account of the Society . ...|443,871/670,125]1,113,996 


_——_ 


Printed and printing on the Continent of 
Europe, by Bible Societies, aided by dc- 
nations from the British and Foreign Bi- : 
Ble Society. pce seeeeneeeeeeeees| 90,000, 83,600] 173,608 


rg 
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N. B. In addition to the above, the Society has expend- 
ed £1740, for the distribution by Societies, and confiden- 
tial agents in various parts of the continent, Bibles and 
Testaments, in the French, German, Swedish, and. Da- 
nish languages, the exact number of which cannot be as- 
certained. 

It has encouraged by pecuniary aid, or by its example, 
the establishment of the following Bible Societies i in Foreign 
parts, and by donations, has aidealamen in printing edi- 
tions of the Scriptures in varions languages and ico. 

ConTINENT oF EuRopPE. 


t. German Bible Society, instituted at Nurenberg, 
1804, since removed to Basle 
1. German Bibles (on standing types) and Tes- 
tamenfs - - - - - = = + = # = = 12000. /S000 
2. German Bibles on smaller types = = + = 10000). ——i 
g. French Bibles and Testaments - - - = - 3000 
4, Romanese Testaments, 2000 in each dialect St tees 
5. Italian Testaments - = - - - = = = 5 — 
¥f. Bible Society in Berlin, instituted 1s05—— 
1. Bohemian Bible, two editions - = - + = 8000 
2. Polish Bibles and Testaments - - < = = § 3000 4000 
11000 
5000 


III. Bible Society at Stockholm, instituted 1809— 
Swedish Bibles and Testaments (on standing types) - 
IV. Finnish Bible Society at Abo, instituted 1812— 
Finnish Bibles and Testaments (on standing types) 
V. Hungarian Bible Institution at Presburgh, formed 
in 1812— = = = © = = 56s ew ee ee 
VI. Bible Society at Koenigsberg, instituted 1812— _ oe 
Lithuanian Bibles - = - = ~- -. = + =, =) 8000 ~ —ems 
VII. Bible Society at Zurich, instituted 1812. Bf ae ¥ 
VIII. Wirtemberg Bible Institution, formed at Stut-. . 
gard 1812 : 
German Bibles and Testaments - - - = <« = 10000 2008 
IX. Bible Institution at Halle, formed in 1812. y 
X. Gottenburg Bible Society, instituted 1813. 
XI. Westeras Bible Society, instituted 1813. 
XII. Island of Gothland Bible Society, instituted 1815s. 
XIII. St Petersburg Bible Society, instituted 1813, with 
its Auxiliaries: viz. 


Carried forward - - « 70000 44600 


Bibles. Test. © 
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: Bibles. Test. 
His Brought Pilacad: = = = 70000 44609 
XIV. Moscow Bible Society 
XV. Mittau Bible Society. 
XVI. Riga Bible Society 
XVII. Dorpat Bible Society. 
XVIII. Revel Bible Society 


XIX. Jaroslaff Bible Society. 


These have undertaken the printing of the Scriptures 
in the ten following languages and dialects 
1. Calmuc; the New Testament, in which language 
the Scriptures were never printed before - - —— 1000 
2. Armenian New Testament ACC eS eee Mere IED ind 5000 
3, Finnish Bibles and Testaments for the use of the 
Finnish Inhabitants in the Government of St Pe- ! 
tersburg - - +--+ + + = = = = = = = 5000 2000 
- 4, German Bible with standing types - = - - 5000 
5. Polish New Testament -.- - - = = + --— 5000 
POMRIENAMIDIG|s =" «> Ms ete aia a de Vee e S000". TOOD 
7. Sclavonian Bible, for the use of the Native Rus- 
sians - = = = = = = = = = = = = 5000 5000 


%. Dorpatian Esthonian New Testament - - - —— 5000 
9. Revalien Esthonian New Testament - - - —— 5000 
10. Lettonian, or Lettish New Testament - - - -——~ 10000 


XX. Chur, in Switzerland, Bible Institution, formed in 1813. 
XXI, Schaffhausen, do. Bible Institution, formed in 1813. 
XXI{f. St Gail, do. Bible Institution, formed in isis. / 
XXIII. Amsterdam, English Bible Society, instituted March 23, 1814. 
KXIV. —— » Netherlands Bible Society, instituted June 29, 
1813. 
xXXV. Bathe am, Bible Society, instituted July 4, 1814. 
XXVI. Copenhagen, Bible Society, instituted in 1814, 
XXVII. Elberfeld, do. for the Grand Duchy of Berg, instituted July 
13, 1814. , 
XXVIII. Hanover, do. instituted August, 1814. 
Total, exclusive of those of which information re- 
specting the quantities printing has not yet been 
received - - = - - = = = = = = = = 90,000 83,600 
N.B. Forty thousand German Testaments have been printed by 
the Catholic Bible Society in Ratisbon, without the aid of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. 
ASIA. 
J. Calcutta Bible Society, instituted in 1811. 
}J. Colombo (in the Island of Ceylon) Bible Society, instituted in 1813, 
P 2 
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Ii], Bombay Bible Society, instituted in 1813. 
AFRICA. ' 


I. Mauritius and Bourbon, Isles of, instituted in 1813. 
YI. St Helena, Island of, instituted in 1814. 


AMERICA. 

XL. Bible Societies have been established in the United States, inclu- 
ding that in Louisiana, several of which have received pecuniary aid 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

XLI. Quebec Bible Society, instituted in 1812. 

XLII. Nova Scotia Bible Society, established in 1818, with Branch 
at Liverpool for Queen’s County. 

XLII. Truro Bible Society, instituted in 1810. 

XLIV. Pictou Bible Society, instituted in 1813. 

WEST INDIES. 

I. Jamaica Auxiliary Bible Society of the People of Colour, instituted 
in 1812. 

There are 406 Auxiliary « gad Branch Societies within the British 
dominious. 


Such have been the astonishing exertions of the Society, 
and such the important results which they have produced, Itg 
resources are the free-will offerings of British liberality. The 
facts stated in the early representation made upon the sub- 
ject, arrested the feelings of all classes of Christians, and has 
led them to exhibit one of the finest and most substantial il- ' 
lustrations which the world has ever witnessed, of that di- 
vine precept, ‘ freely ye have received, freely give,’ With 
that enthusiasm in every cause of honour and liberality, 
which has long characterized the nation, societies of va- 
rious descriptions were formed to provide the requisite 


“means. Some of them indeed, are, by the articles of their 


constitution, altogether independent, and may appropriate 
their funds, wherever they think it will conduce, most effec- 
tually, to advance the object proposed. But to the Parent 
‘Institution, they all Jook with feelings of respect and confi- 
dence, and remit with cheerfulness and liberality. ‘Their 
number we do not pretend to mention in detail. But we 
have the most respectable authority for saying, that in May 
4, 1814, they amounted at least to 196, viz; 136 in Eng- 
Jand; 16 in Wales; 36 in Scotland; 4 in Ireland j lin 
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the Isle of Man, 1 in Guernsey, and lin Jersey. Themis 


nor Societies affiliated to these, and commonly called branch 
es or associations, it is impossible to ascertain correctly.* 
The Wesleyan Methodists were, from an early period 
of their history, accustomed to raise money for the general 
purposes of their system, by exacting from each congregation, 


at the rate of one penny per week, for every member bes — 


longing to it; the rich making up for the deficiencies of the 
poor. The scheme was happily contrived for securing a 
revenue from a quarter, which would otherwise have been 
very unproductive; and accordingly the pence of the poor, 
are generally believed to add to their funds, much more 
than the shillings and pounds of the rich. From its policy 
the principle must recommend itself to all who are acquainted 
with the improvident habits of the mass of the population, 

and it was, therefore, very naturally, suggested to those who 
were directing their thoughts to the best means of support- 
ing and advancing the interests of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Hence, the penny a week Bible Societies 
took their rise. ‘The constitution of these, the manner in 
which they are conducted, and the exertions they have 
made, are so generally known, that it would be superfluous 
to make them here, the topic of particular illustration, 
We shall hereafter, haye an opportunity of remarking their 
inyaluable importance, directly, in furthering the great ob- 
ject before us, and indirectly, in conducing to the spiritual 
and temporal improvement of those who are within the 
range of their operation. 


SECT. IX. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLAIMS WHICH THE BisLE Socik- 
TIES, IN THIS KINGDOM, HAVE ON THE COUNTENANCE 
AND SUPPORT OF SINCERE CHRISTIANS. 

TuE principles upon which they proceed are—that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are given by in- 
spiration of God, and contain all that is necessary to make 
men wise to salvation—what is ‘ profitable for doctrine, re- 

* See Summary Account for 1814. 


ps 
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proof, correction, and instruction in righteousness’—Thab 
they are intended for universal diffusion, so that § the whole — 
earth may be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the wa- 
ters cover the sea.*—That all, who cordially believe this to 
be the case, are bound, by the benevolent spirit of the gos- 
pel; to lend their aid to its accomplishment,—and that, 
no man or class of men, has a right to dictate to otc 
what shall be their faith, the Scriptures ought to be diffuss’ 
ed in their simple unadulterated form, ‘ without note or 
comment.’ : 

The Societies, wishing to observe the most scrupulous — 
respect for the rights of conscience, abstain from circulating 
any other religious book; and in circulating the Bible, 
propose nothing more, than to supply, in the manner Jeast 
exceptionable, and most productive of good, the lack of — 
the personal exertions of the Apostles and other inspired 
teachers; by sending into all nations what they authorita~ 
tively delivered as the dactrine of eternal life: and what, 
chad they been permitted to prolong their ministry on earth, 
they would have published in all nations. Conceiving that 

‘forms of ecclesiastical government are. matters of minor 
importance, and therefore not essential to salvation, they 
do not suffer these to affect their harmony in prosecuting 
their general object. Their members agree to lay aside 
all distinguishing peculiarities, and attachments as church- 
men and dissenters, and to unite as Christians, equally al- 
lied to the same heavenly master, and equally called upon 
to make all nations see his salvation. ‘They know that the 
‘ Father, without respect.of persons, judgeth according to 
every man’s work,’ , 

The Societies are not under the influence of state or of 
party politics. They have a dignity and a philanthropy of 
aim, with which that is completely incompatible. They em- 
brace men of all political sentiments, even of those that are 
most opposite, and conduct their business conformably to 
regulations, so framed that the keenest party-man cannot 
introduce his favourite speculations, without a manifest vi- 
olation of order. And it.merits particular observation, 
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that men, who, ip other popular meetings contend, one witfs 
another, with the utmost keenness, and sometimes. with 
considerable asperity of expression, unite in Bible Society 
meetings with the harmony of brethren; and sometimes, 
__ by a glowing eloquence, animate each other, and all around, 
. to go forward, with increasing zeal, in the sacred cause. 
From the statement made in the last Section, it appears 
that among their Patrons, Presidents and office-bearers, 
there are to be found the first characters of the state—first 
in rank, in patriotism, in wealth, in talent, in learning, and 
in piety—a circumstance which must, or at least ought, to 
‘satisfy the most suspicious of the zealous friends of church 
and state, that there will be no improper application of the 
influence and resources which they have acquired. 

Now if these observations be correct, and that they are 
correct, none, we suppose, will deny; it seems to follow as 
a natural and necessary consequence, that the Bible So- 


cieties have claims on the countenance and support of sin- 


cere Christians, which cannot be resisted without manifest 
inconsistency. For Christians, as such, are not at liberty 
to be active or inactive, in the cause of goodness thus pres- 
sed on their attention, as humour may dictate. Théir sa- 
cred character lays them under obligations to promote it 
with fidelity and perseverance. If, therefore, they feel that 
obligation, and act under its influence, they cannot be un- 
’ interested or idle spectators of the operations of the Bible 
Societies around them. ‘The System of Universal Bene- 
volence, of which these are the support, may indeed, not- 
withstanding its simplicity, appear defective in some points, 
or redundant in others,. and consequently become the sub- 
ject of friendly animadversion: but it is impossible that 


-it can, for one moment, be an object of dislike or even of | 


indifference to any Christian, who has made himself ac- 
-quainted with its nature, and has imbibed the benign spi- 
rit of the gospel. 

But their claims will more clearly and fully appear, 


if we take into consideration the three following things: 


first, The effects which the circulation of the Bible pro- 


é 
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duced in the world before they cathe into existetice:’ sés 
cond, The effects which have already been produced by 
their exertions, for accelerating that circulation: third, 
The effects which their past successful exertions warrant us 
yet to expect. 

I.) The effects which the circulation of the Bible pro- 
duced in the world before these Societies came into existence. 
From the nature of the covenant of peculiarity, the Old | 
Testament Scriptures, were not circulated beyond the boun- 
daries of Judea; and as the present expeditious method of 
multiplying copies was undiscovered, the number of those 
who possessed them must have been extremely limited. 
To this circumstance, it is highly probable, the frequent 
idolatrous practices of the Jewish people may be ascribed : 
for after the Babylonish captivity, at which time the Scrip- — 
tures began to be periadically read to the people, and thereby 
more correctly and gener ally known by them, it does not 
appear that they bimed in that manner. The word was 
thus a lamp to their feet, and a light to their paths. And 
it cannot have escaped the observation of any one who has 
directed his attention to the history of ancient nations, that 
upon every point connected with the divine character, and 
the relative duties of man to his maker, and to himself, the 
Jews were highly distinguished above their neighbours ; not 
excepting even the civ stined inhabitants of Greece and Rome.’ 
This superiority can be ascribed to no other cause, than to the 
instructions they derived from their sacred books. These 
they revered, and honored, and consulted, as the pure source 
of all necessary knowledge, and their sure guide in all mat- 
ters of duty. 

Nor must we omit to observe, that the most correct and 
sublime notions which are to be found in the speculations 
of the ancient Heathen philosophers, have been atisfactori- 
ly shewn to be derived trom the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets. Even Plato himself, whose theism has been so 
highly extolled for its purity, and for its near approach, in 
many respects, to what is detailed in the sacred text, is most — 
unquestionably indebted to the same source, Hence, the 
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‘saying of Numenius, the Pythagorean, ‘What is Plate 
but’ Moses atticizing.” And Serranus, in his preface to 
Plato, says, ‘ These symbols he drew from the doctrine of 
the Jews, as all the learned ancients among the Christians 
assert; but he industriously abstained foci making any 
mention of the Jews, because their name was odious among 
all nations.’ : Hermippus, who wrote the life of Pythago- 
Tas, cies that he (Pythagoras) introduced many things 
out of the Jewish institutions, into his own philosophy, and for 
that reason he calls him the zmztator of Jewish dogmas.* 
The fact is, the land of Judea, though despised in latter 
times by the refined Greeks and Romans, as the habitation 
of barbarism, was at that period,. the only luminous point 
on the face of the whole earth, from which flowed the 
-beams of heavenly truth to benighted nations, though most 
frequently through some impure or perverted piediuict 
And the deepest i ignorance, and most deplorable barbarity, 
will per haps be found to have existed, where the connection 
with that nation was the faintest and most distant, 


At the introduction of Christianity into the world, the 


covenant of peculiarity was annulled, and revealed truth 
appointed to be disseminated, not in Judea only, but in 


all nations.’ This appointment was given, in the first — 


instance, to the Apostles, and the other inspired disciples, 
and then to all faithful, though uninspired men, in every 
age, ‘who might impart to others, the testimony of the 
first teathers. Accordingly we find, that the Scriptures, 
\ or portions of them, were, at an early period of Christia- 
» nity, very extensively circulated.—That the Word, which 
went forth from Jerusalem, found its way into every nation, 
and was glorified. Its ameliorating influence on society, 
was remar rked; as early as the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, by Pliny a heathen; and the effects produced by it 
on the state of Europe, are manifest to all. In this quar- 
ter of the globe, the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament have been more abundantly and ‘extensively circu- 
Q : 
* See, for particulars on this point, Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Vol. I. 
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lated than in any other, and there is accordingly found in 
it a corresponding superiority of knowledge, civilization 
and virtue. While those, into which they were not till 
within these few years introduced, have, since the begin- 
ning of our era, continued in almost the same condition, 
it has been progressively advancing to its present state of 
high improvement. And it is to the point to remark, that 
their exclusion from those places in Asia, where the first 
Christian churches were planted, has been followed by a 
moral darkness and barbarity of manners the most lament- 
able. 

‘In some European kingdems, Christianity, as under- 
stood by the Roman Catholic Church, is established by law ; in 
others, Christianity, as understood by the Protestant Church 
is established by law. It has always been a maxim of the Ca- 
tholic Church to prevent the free circulation of the Bible, 
upon this ostensible ground, that the people will be more in- 
jured than benefited by its permission, On the contrary, i it 
has always been a maxim of the Protestant Church to’ en- 
courage it, from a conviction that the book of God is the 
exclusive property of no class of men, and that in matters 
of faith, every one should have an opportunity of judging 

for himself. If, then, we contrast the situation of two na- 
tions which have most distinguished themselves by conform- 
ing to these opposite maxims, we shall have a tolerably fair 
ev See of the importance of circulating the Bible. Spain 
and Great Britain may be produced in illustration of the 
point, as Catholicism has been as zealously defended i in the 
one as Protestantism in the other. In Spain, the Bible 
has not been pubished in the vernacula? language of the 
country, since the fifteenth century. Translations indeed 
were executed at Venice, at Basil, and at Amsterdam, but 
since the period referred to, not one appears to haye been 
attempted by any of the Catholic inhabitants. Of these 
foreign editions, many copies would certainly find their way 
into the kingdom, but when we consider the diabolical in- 
terdict of the synod of Tholouse, 1228,* it is easy to see, that 
: ® The interdict is as follows:—‘ We forbid that Laymen be per- 
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these copies even would be of no service to the mass of the 
people. They have great abundance, indeed, of Missals, 
and Breviaries, and Priests, but they are, -by ecclesiastical 
authority, denied the free use of the Bible—that simple, com- 
plete, and divine system of information, which would both 
incline and qualify them to think and act with the inde- 
pendance of men and of Christians; and we may venture 
to affirm, that they never will do so, till that system be li« 
berally circulated among them, in the common language 
of the country. 

But what a different object does Great Britain exhibit to 
our view. In 1537, Coverdale’s celebrated edition of the 
English Bible appeared under the sanction of Henry VIII. 
and was exposed to common sale. Immediately after its 
publication, the following injunction was issued by the king’s 
authority, ‘that every person or proprietary of any parish 
church within this realm, shall on this side of the feast of St 
~ Peter’s ad vincula, August 1, next coming, provide a book 
in the whole Bible both in Latin, and also in English and 
lay the same in the quire for every man that will, to look 
and read thereon, and shall discourage no man from read- 
ing any part of the Bible, either in Latin or English, but 
rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every man to read 
the same, as the very word of God, and the spiritual food 
of man’s soul, whereby they may the better know their du- 
ty to their God, their sovereign Lord the king and their 
neighbour.’* Since that time, editions without number 
_ have issued from the press. Thus the light of truth spread 
over the land, and could not be extinguished by all the in. 
_ trigues and violence which superstition afterwards employcd, 
ets Q2 
mitted to have the books of the Old and New Testament, unless, 
perhaps, some one out of devotion, desires to have the psalter or bre- 
viary, for divine offices, and the honors of the Blessed Virgin: but 
even these they may not have in their native tongue.’ This does not 
appear to have been since revoked, and several documents in the Pa. 


rént Society’s Reports, shew how much disposed many Catholic 
cburchmen are to preserve it in force. 


* Fox’s Acts, p. 524—for the effects of this injunction, see Strype’s 
Cranmer, p. 64. 
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ever by the bloody Mary herself, during ail reign there 
was not only. no edition of the Bible printed, but every ex- 
ertion made to suppress its diflusion. The holy volume got 
into the hands of the people. : It taught them the rights of 
conscience, and how to rise to true areas of character. 
Multitudes continued indeed, as might be expected, in igno- 
tance and indifference, but a tone of independent feeling, 
was effectual ly given to the most, active and important por- 
tion of the community, which it has never lost. Hertce, | 
Great Britain with all her faults, is Queen among the na- 
tions, is mighty i in knowledge, and in moral character, as 
well as in political influence; while unhappy Spain, once 
great in the days of ecclesiastical domination, holds a very 
inferior place in the civilized world—lies sick unto death, 
under the remorseless tyranny of superstition. If these 
things be so, it unquestionably follows, that those who ecir- 
culate the Bible most extensively in the world, are the most 
efficient, and praise-worthy benefactors of the human spe- 
cies; and that, as coalition is calculated to accomplish that — 
object with the best effect, Bible Socicties ought to be coun- | 
tenanced and supported by all who are the friends of civil 
liberty, and of the spiritual improvement of their brethren. 

Il. The effects which the Bible Societies have already pro- 
duced, by their exertions for accelerating the circulation of 
the Scriptures. Many of the religious associations, formed 
previous to the year 1804; to which we have already allud- 
ed, were both active and successful in disseminating divine 
truth, and therefore deserved respect and commendation, 
But they were either limited in their sphere of exertion, 
or they had not a sufficiently extensive and commanding 
influence. A Society, therefore, for its dissemination 
upon a principle, in which Christians of all denominations 
might cordially unite, was a most impertant desideratum in 
the religious world; as by a concentration of the intellectual — 
and moral energies of its members, and of their personal’ 
and official ei ets the grand object might be more sys-. 
tematically, vigorously, anid effectually prosecuted, That 
desideratum is now most happily and completely supplied by - 
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the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Sotlety: 


» By its institution there is no reflection, either direct or in- 


direct, thrown on any of these Societies, as some injudici= 
ous and over zealous friends have alleged. It is: merely 
following up the spirit and intent which gave rise to them, 
and acting conformably to the enlightened and enlarged ° 
views of duty acquired in the progress of gencral improve- 
ment. Accordingly though a few years only have elapsed 
since it began its career, it may be confidently averred, that 
a greater sum of substantial good has been produced by its 
operations, than by those of all the othe? associations put 
together. In confirmation of this, we can appeal to the 
Society’s printed correspondence with almost every country 
of the known world; for with almost every country it has 
corresponded on the subject of translating and circulating 
the Scriptures. The following extracts are so interesting 
in themselves, and so illustrative of the fact, that we eat 
mit them to the reader’s perusal. ‘* Who except the om- 
niscient, can estimate the benefits resulting from your ex- 
cellent institution? While the good that has directly flowed 
from it is immense, it has also been the means of exciting 
Christians in all parts of the world, to form similar Socie- 
ties, which regard it as their parent. From this distant 
land, the blessings of thousands, who were ready to perish, 
but who were enlightened by the Scriptures, distributed ac- 
cording to the plan first proposed by you, shall’ deseend 
upon your heads; and leng after we are dead, the names ol 
the founders and promoters of your benevolent Society, 
shall be repeated with affectionate gratitude by our des- 
cendants. 

‘In reading your annual reports, our eyes have often been 
filled with tears, and our souls have been lifted up with 


thankfulness to him, who inspired the plan of an institution 
so simple, so liberal, and so benevolent; the advantages of 


which are go obvious, although they were so long over Sigal 
ed by the Christian world. ‘Not contented il admiring, 


. * From the Georgian Bible Society, dated Savannah, August 15, 
1810, 7th Report, Appendix, No. 33. 
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we resolved to imitate; and the ‘ Georgia Bible Society,’ has 


commenced under auspices so favourable, as to authorize us 
to believe, that in a short time, there will scarcely be found 
a family in the state unprovided*with the word of God. 

‘ There are two circumstances, which particularly call for 
such an institution in Georgia. By the exertions of several 
denominations of Christians, an attention to religion has 
been excited in various parts of the state, which a few years 
since, were noted only for their profligacy and immorality ; 
and Bibles are there eagerly sought for, where lately they 
were despised. We wish also, to extend the consolations 
of the gospel to the Blacks among us. The attention that 
has been paid to their religious instruction has been richly 
rewarded. In every part of the state there are many of 
them who profess the religion of Jesus, and live in confor- 
mity to its precepts.. To the different churches in this city 
alone, there belong no Jess than sixteen hundred and nine- 
ty four communicants, who are people of colour. Many of 
these, it is true, reside in the adjoining plantations, but at- 
tend as often as possible on the Sabbath, and generally when- 
ever the Lord’s Supper is administered. ‘To these no pre- 
sent could be more acceptable than the gospel of Jesus. 

‘ Among the numberless instances of your benevolence, 
we have remarked the promptitude with which you have 
afforded pecuniary aid to other Bible Societies in their in- 
fancy. While we earnestly desire a correspondence with 
you, permit us to remark, that we wish not to partake in 
this your bounty. Munificent as is your establishment, 
you have other objects suificient to employ all your income; 
and we have too often experienced the liberality of the peo- 
ple of this state, to doubt for a moment, that our funds will 
be equal to our expenditure, 

‘May the Lord continue to bless your exertions ! Many 
prayers here rise for the prosperity of your Society. Many 
hearts are interested in its welfare. Mayit and the institutions 
to which it has given birth, prove an eminent mean of intro- 
ducing that last and glorious reign of the prince of peace, 
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to which’ the hopes, the expectations, ‘and the estes of 
the pious have so long looked forward. 
By order of the Georgia Bible Society, 
' Henry Rottock, Corr. Sec. 

Salvador Okkock, Sept. 4, 1810.—‘ We wish to express | 
to the worthy British and Foreign Bible Society, our most 
grateful acknowledgements for their gener osity in present- 
ing us with the gospel according to St John in the Esqui- 
maux language. May our God and Saviour bless the be- 
nevolent Society, which so extensively seeks to promote the 
welfare of mankind, by the only solid means, in dispensing 
the word of life, to all nations through their several lan- 
guages, and grant abundant success to all their labours, and 
a constant supply of ability to execute the great work they 
have in hand.’ 

Cape of Good Hope, Gradenthal, April 30, 1810. 

¢ The chest of Bibles and Testaments, which have been 
so long, and so eaperly looked for, has at length arrived 
safely at the Cape. We are so greatly delighted with this 
most inestimable present from the noble British and Foreign 
Bible Society, that we cannot find words sufficiently to ex- 
press our gratitude. But we are sure, that the Lord will 
also’ hear our poor prayers in behalf of this excellent Insti- 
tution; and crown all the exertions made in diffusing the 
knowledge of God’s word,’ by that book of books, in which 
he, as it were, speaks with his creature man. As soon as 
the chest arrives, we shall make it known to our Hottentot 
congregation, and we anticipate the joy and gratitude with 
which this news will be received. But we bee you, even — 
now to give our most cordial thanks to the venerable Socie- 
ty, in which we are sure, that all our people, young and 
old, most fervently join.’ | 

‘A multitude of letters to the same effect might be easily 
quoted. But we refer the reader, who may wish to have % 
more enlarged illustration of the fact, to the reports them 
selves, and to the abstract views we have given in the VIII, 
Section of the Society’s transactions, fully persuaded that 
qhe more minutely any one investigates the detail of circume 
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stances, te more chart will he be’ convinced n not ety 
that its scheme for propagating the docttines of revelation 
has a simplicity entirely apostolical, but! that ‘its practical 
résults are such as the most sanguine of i its friends could not 
have reasonably anticipated. ‘This one fact—that it has al- 
ready printed and circulated, or aided the printing and 
circulation of the Scriptures, either in part or in whole, in 
fifty-five different languages or dialects, gives it a magnifi- 
cence—a resplendent glory, which throws every wither such 
institution, nay, all of them combined, completely into the 6 
shade. It does not, indeed, ‘detract from the importance 
of what they have done, of what they are doing, and of what 
they still may do, in their respective spheres of action,, but 
it clearly shews the pertinacious folly of those few men, who 
yet have the hardihood to question the superior ‘excellence 
of its principle, and the superior efficiency of its exertions. 
The Society for-promoting Christian knowledge, common-_ 
ly called the Bartlett’s Buildings Socigty, is ‘the only one 
which has been alleged to be adequate to the execution of 
what the Bible Sdéiety has undertaken. But from the na- 
ture of its constitution, it is as clear as'a@ sun beam, that 
though every member were a Dr Marsh, and) every Dr 
Marshi prominently splendid i in talent, and indefatigable in 
the application of it, a complete failure’ must follow the 
attempt. . It is solemnly pledged to’ the whole Episcopal 
population of-the empire, to be the vehicle of the peculiari- 
ties of, Episcopacy td every quarter, whither it carries the 
oracles of truth—a circumstance which necessarily deprives 
it of the influence, the counsel, the exertions, and the: “pe- 
cuniary aid of a very valuable branch of the community + 
whereas the Bible Society, acting upon a broad, €atholic 
principle, knows no member te any other name than that 
‘of Christian. ‘Thus, receiving into its fellowship, all pro 
fessing ‘believers, who do not in the violence of blind bigo- 
‘try and party feeling, exclude themselves, it has the most 
powerful means which can be collected, and employs these 
‘with a wisdom and to:an extent, unpar alleted in the history 
of human benevolence. 4 
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The effects produced by the other Societies in the etx 
Pire, though of a less magnificent description, are of high 
importance, and merit our special attention. Their remit- 
tances,to the Parent Institution, which have been annually 
encreasing, form at present the principal part of its reve- 
nue.* So that they may be considered as essential to its 
prosperity—the basis of its greatness. Without their sup- 
port, it would, most probably, have never dared to attempt, 
what it is so successfully prosecuting. In this single point | 


_of light, they are, of fundamental consequence. And when 


we consider that all they have done has arisen, not from 
any artful or compulsory measure, but solely from the in- 
fluence of the Society’s public documents on Christian 
principle and feeling; their remittances may be regarded, 
as the most substantial testimony of approbation that can 
be given, and an animating pledge of future support. 
Besides making these remittances to the Parent Society, 
they have been happily instrumental in circulating more ex- 
tensively the Scriptures at home. Compared with any other 
nation in the world, Britain may be denominated a land of 
Bibles. The number of editions that have been printed is 
immense, and cannot be ascertained. Many have, there- 
fore, indignantly rejected the idea, that a want existed in any 
quarter of the empire. But the scrutinizing eye of bene- 
volence discovered the fact, to an extent in some places, 
truly affecting. ‘To the most clamant cases, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society attended, in the first-instance. Yor 
the benefit of the principality of Wales, it immediately 
printed an edition of 20,000 Welsh Bibles; and 5,000 
Welsh Testaments, while the Bartlett’s Buildings Society 
remained in a state of dignified inaction, though stimulated 
for years by the most pressing representations of the state 
of Wales, and possessed of ample funds for executing the 
work. But the affiliated Societies, which soon began to 
appear, naturally took under their superintending care, 
R 


* The total net receipts for 1814, exclusive of sales, were £62,441 
%s. 10d. of that sum Auziliary Societies contributed £53,403. 45. 
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the situation of their respective neighbourhioods, and 
endeavoured to supply the wants discovered, by such @ 
dispersion of the Scriptures, as prudence suggested— 
selling them at cost prices, or at reduced prices; and, in 
circumstances of peculiar indigence, distributing them gra< 
tis. It is impossible to say, of what beneficial conse- 
quence this has been in many places. | Those only can 
form a just conception of it who have had personal inter= 
‘course with the recipients of this sacred charity. . Parents 
of large families, earning a meagre pittance withithe sweat 
of their brow, have been enabled to confer on: their child- 
ren, what they otherwise could not, without some painful 
deprivation—the Book of God, the richest gift of a religious 
father ; and many a poor and aged disciple of Christ; whe 
has scarcely any other companion, or any other comfort, 
has been enriched with that VoLumx, which is to him more 
precious than gold or silver. * They have delivered the poor 
that cried, and ‘the fatherless, and those who had none to 
help them, and caused the widow’s heart to sing for, joy.’ 
The following anecdotes illustrate the truth of these re- 
marks. ‘ A shoemaker residing at Hatton’s Rents, St Geor- 
ge’s Fields, who has a wife and seven small children, has se~ 
sev times endeavoured to purchase a Bible, by reserving, at 
different periods, a few pence: but by the time he had 
nearly sufficient to procure one, the urgent demands of his 
family obliged him to make use of the money for other pur- 
poses. The district committee report, that he met them 
with the greatest pleasure and thankfulness, and expressed» 
an earnest desire to obtain the Scriptures through their 
means: and, although in great distress, feeling, as the -head 
of a family, the necessity of such a measure, he cheerfully 
agreed to subscribe sixpence per week, to enable him promp?- 
ly to possess it. One of that sub-committee being ques- 
tioned by an acquaintance, respecting the progress of :the 
Association, among other facts stated this case, which so — 
affected him, that, sich a benevolence sisi. of a Chris- | 
tian, he paid the whole of the poor man’s subscription him- — 
self, that he might immediately have the Bible.’ ‘In af 
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eniall alley liveda man and his wife, who had been out of 
employ for.a long time. The place was so very obscure, 
that it had been overlooked by the sub-committee for_a con- 
siderable period afier the formation of the Association. On 
putting the usual question, whether they had a Bible ?— 
the husband replied, ‘That they had only a portion of 
one, never having possessed a complete- Bible: and that 
they had been anxiously expecting the arrival of the Com- 
mittee to subscribe for one, having heard of the establish- 
‘ment of our Society, from one who was present at the 
general meeting,’ This fragment was so worn with frequent 
use, that what remained was in many parts illegible; but 
imperfect as it was, he added, ‘ That it was a regular ap- 
pendage to their breakfast-table, at which time he always 
spent a few minutes in prayer, and in reading a chapter of 
it.’ One of the visitors remarking, that he had experien- 
ced the benefit of the latter practice, he said, ‘he had in- 
deed found its utility to himself, —* We have one fact, which 
.is applicable to servants, very honourable to the feelings of 
the pious individual, of whom the deed is recorded. With- 
in the district were three poor orphan children, without a — 
father, without support, and without a Bible. Their situa- 
tion attracted the attention of a female servant: she could 
not supply their other necessities; she could not give them 
food and raiment for their bodies, but she gave what she 
could give—the Worp or Gop. -She subscribed for them 
to the Association, and presented each with a Bipte! As 
long as the Bible Association of St Saviour’s and St Tho- 
mas’s exists, ‘shall this that she hath done be told for a 
memorial of her.’*—Reader, hast thou no share in such 
Jabours of love? Spendest thou none of thy time or thy 
‘substance in procuring the bread of life for the ignorant 
and the needy? Then art thou a stranger to the pleasures 
of divine philanthropy.. Thou knowest not what this 
meaneth—Iv 1s MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE. 

But net only haye the Societies been instrumental in 

R2 
__* Southwark Report. 
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circulating more extensively the Scriptures at home, they 
have also “Gentmbnted to improve the minds and habits of 
the people. In this country, all classes of men have free 
access to every source of information.. The prevalence of 
independent discussion on all popular topics, originating in 
that circumstance, must have struck the mind of every ob- 
server. The people are accustomed to read and reflect, 
and interchange their sentiments; and are thus at all times . 
alive to some point, which they conceive it to be their right, — 
or their interest, or both, to investigate and watch over. 
This is particularly the case in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
where education is perhaps more generally diffused, than 
in any other quarter of the world. These points will be 
found to be most frequently of an ecclesiastical or of a 
political character—the constitution and government of 
church or state, For as they feel the independence and — 
the importance of British subjects; they are jealous of their 
privileges. It is certainly a fact, that, to this free and ge- 
neral discussion of public matters, we owe, in no small de- 
gree, the distinguished share of liberty which we enjoy: but 
at the same time, it must be obvious to every one, that it 
occasions many evils, and has given rise to many alarming 
commotions. - . 
Now to counteract these, the Bible Societies are ad- 
mirably calculated, by their harmonizing spirit; and they 
have actually had that effect, to a considerable extent, 
where they have been, for some years established, and 
managed with suitable zeal and ‘activity. Christians of 
the most opposite sentiments, in matters merely « circumstan- 
tial, have been brought together, and induced to hold 
friendly conferences on a subject equally dear to all, and 
paramount to every other that can engage their attten- 
tion. The selfish feelings of party have decreased, and 
given place to the kind sympathies of Christian philanthro- 
py. Churchmen and Dissenters of every description, have 
been brought to mingle in the same field of duty, and have 
had opportunities of seeing, through a purer medium, into 
tach others religious character. They have provoked one 
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another to love and to good works; strengthened each 
others hands, and encouraged each others hearts, ‘to make 
the way of the Lord known upon the earth, and his saving 
health among all nations.’ Go into any parish of the king- 
dom, where one of these Societies has been for some time 
established, and countenanced by its minister and other 
individuals of influence; and if party prejudices formerly 
prevailed, you will find them decaying. ‘The truth is, we 
have at this time, in consequence of these Institutions, a 
greater measure of Christian brotherly love and intercourse 
among us, than at any former period of the history of Bri- 


tain. And the time, it is to be hoped, is fast approaching, 


when ‘ Ephraim shall no more envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim.’ 

' But it is not to the mere association of Christians, at Bi- 
ble Society meetings, that we are to ascribe these effects ; 
we are to ascribe them also, to the circulation of the ¢ Bible 
Reports,’ and of other co-adjutant papers, which have been 
dispersed to give information, and excite attention. Of the 
merits of these reports and papers, we cannot speak too 
highly. They are the simple detail of facts, and respect, 
what has been done, what is now doing, and what is pro, 
posed to be.done, for alleviating human misery, and eleva- 
ting human character. They are fitted to excite the most 
becoming sentiments in the Christian’s bosom, and cannot 
be perused by him without satisfaction. They have found 
their way into private families of every description, in which 
there is any measure of Christian enquiry. They have found 
their way into the cottages of the labouring class of the 


community. They are read with interest. They suggest 


important topics of conversation—induce a desire for far- 
ther information on the subject brought before them—cre- 
ate an interest in the extension of sacred knowledge, and 
the spiritual improvement of mankind ;.and what is of ma» 
terial consequence, often supplant those noxious low pamph- 
lets, that are hawked about the country by vagabond ped, 
lars. The truth of this may be observed, wherever penny 
aeweek Societies have been established. The contributors, 
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{though some of them’may neither understand, nor care ae 
bout the-matter) are in general disposed to take an interest. 
in the object, to promote which, they statedly devote a por- 
tion of their income; and that feeling they naturally gratify 
by reading the reports, &c. which are introduced among 
them. Thus they have in full operation, within the range 
of each Society, a system of moral improvement, simple in 
its nature, but calculated to produce the most salutary effects, 
—to wear off the asperities which prejudice may haye oeca- 
sioned—enlarge the views 6f God’s gracious providence, 
—inspire the soul with the kind charities of the gospel, and 
make its extension over the world, a matter of more lively 
and general interest. To these observations, it is inypoint 
to ere the following extract from the second sei of 
the Southwark Bible Sattieney 

‘ It was said that the poor, had neither the ability, nor 
the inclination to co-operate in this good work. The event 
has proved, that they have both: they have manifested the 
greatest readiness to subscribe not only to procure the sa- 
cred volume for themselves, but to promote its universal 
diffusion; and in many cases the district committees, have 
felt it their duty to accept a part only of their liberal con-— 
tributions. The ability of the poor to subscribe, is evinced 
dy the aggregate amount of their contributions—by a de- 
‘cided preference given to the highest priced Bibles ;—and 
in many instances by the continuance of their regular sub- 
scriptions after they have obtained the wished for treasure, 

‘It has also been insinuated, that the consequence of this 
general circulation of the Holy Scriptures would bea more 
thin attendance at public worship in the Established Church, 
‘The clergy of Southwark can best refute this groundless ine 
sinuation ; and they can testify that their congregations have 
materially increased in number, and improved in habits of 
‘decorum, and propriety of conduct, since the establishment 
‘of Bible associations in their respective parishes,’ 

‘ Nor should the zemporal advantages resulting from these 
institutions be overlooked; many of the labouring classes 
have acknowledged, that although they conceived at first, 
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it would be difficult io spare the requisite subscription, they 
were soon Se i of their error ;-—that in endeavouring 
to save one penny a-week, they acquired habits of system 
and ceconomy; and that by perseverance in those habits, 
they speedily found themselves placed, in comparatively easy 
circumstances.’ 

‘To increase the comforts—harmonize the affections— 
and give a moral feeling to the character and pursuits of 
the poor, must afford pure and unmingled pleasure; but to 
accomplish this, without inflicting the: sense of obligation, 
and by their own agency alone, enhances the satisfaction, 
while it increases the effect.’ 

Il. The effects which the past successful exertions of Bible 
Societies warrant us yet to expect. ‘These certainly warrant 
us to expect, that, the Scriptures will be translated and 
circulated in all known languages. The undertaking, it 
must be confessed, is of the most Herculean nature, and 
the accomplishment of it, at first sight, appears to be a work 
sufficient for ages to come. But let us consider what has 
been done, within these few years by the Missionaries in 
India. ‘Though for some time, after they went out to the 


peninsula, they met with many discouragements, as muclt 
if not more, from their countrymen, as from the heathen, and 


had all the apparatus of printing to procure, and some of it 
to prepare; they have acquired a grammatical acquaintance 
with above twenty languages, and are translating and print- 
ing the Scriptures in these ; one of which is the Chinese, the 
most difficult in the world to acquire. Let us consider what 
has been done by the Missionaries in other quarters of the 
world. They have made the language of barbarous savages 
to assume a grammatical form, exhibited it before them in 
printed characters, and taught them to read it.* Thus the 
most appalling part of the mighty work has been executed, 
and a striking and encouraging proof given of what may be 
accomplished in a few years, by men who are hearty in the 


* ‘Jt may be my ignorance,’ says Mr Chalmers, in his excellent 
Sermon before the Edinburgh Destitute Sick Society, ‘ but I am cer- 
tainly not aware of the fact, that without a book of religious faith— 
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ause, and fitted to engage in it; not by the mere academic 
philosopher or linguist, who has no other object in view 
than the acquisition of literary fame, or the gratification of 
curiosity, but by men of Missionary zeal, who reckon all 
things loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ. 
We should be guilty of a most reprehensible omission, 
if we did not make particular mention of the labours of the 
Baptist Missionaries at Serampore. In Dec. 1813, they 
_were engaged in translating the Bible into twenty-one Jan- 
guages, including the Bengalee which was finished. They 
were about to commence the translation of it into the Kas- 
sai, the Sindh, and the Wuch languages. ‘Eleven: others 
only, they had not got possession of. Besides which, as 
appears from Dr Carey’s letter to Mr Fuller, there is not 
any language in the continent of India, into Which the 
Word of God is not under translation.* . In a literary 
point of view, the character of these men must hold a dis- 
tinguished place, in the estimation of every scholar, ‘The 
term Missionary, is with some, a term of reproach, and 
carries in it an idea of something that is mean, illiterate, 
and fanatical. It were idle to oppose the’ silly prejudice 
of such persons by argument. But the translations of these 
Missionaries are monuments of piety, zeal, and ability, 
which give them a dignified superiority,to their defamers, 
however opulent or powerful, and will make them be re- 
membered in the Indian peninsula, as the best benefactors 
without religion, in fact, being the errand and occasion, we have ever 
been able in modern times, so far to compel the attention and sub- 
due the habits of savages, as to throw in among them, the use and the 
possession of a written language. Certain, however, it is, at all e- 
_ vents, that this very greatest step, in converting a wild man of the 
woods into a humanized member of Society, has been accomplished by 
Christian Missionaries. They have put into the hands of barbarians 
this mighty instrument of a written language, and they have taught 
them how to use it. They have formed an orthography for wandering 
and untutored savages. They have given a shape and a name to their 
barbarous articulations; and the children of men who lived on the 
prey of the wilderness, are now forming in village schools to the arts 
and the decencies of cultivated li ©.’ 
~ * Baptist’s Per. Accounts, No. 27. 
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which England ever landed on its shores. Attempts have. 
been made, by some persons in this country, to degrade them 
in the public opinion, by dark and indefinite insinuations 
against their principles, motives, and character; a species 
of hostility, as illiberal and unmanly, as it is difficult to re- 
pel. But it is worthy of observation, that, when any of 
these persons have ventured publicly to specify particulars, 
they have been convicted of uttering false and slanderous 
aspersions. During the late discussion of the East India 
Company’s charter in Parliament, a member of the House 
of Commons, Mr Pendegrast, had the temerity to hold up 
the venerable Dr Carey to public scorn, as acting the part 
of a wild enthusiast. But the Doctor, when the slander 
reached his ears, immediately wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Society, which affixes a stigma to that 
gentleman, of which no honourable mind will anny him 
the possession.* 

When we consider that the scrutinizing eye of inte has 
been at all times upon the Missionaries, sent into India, both 
by the Baptist Society, and the London Missionary Society; 
it is evident, that they must have conducted themselves with 
no common degree of prudence. For, although every facility 
was afforded to their enemies, during the discussion of the 
_ Company’s charter, to bring forward whatever might mili- 
tate against Missionary exertion in that country, their 

character stood unimpeached ; and with the exception now 
‘ | ; 

* Extract of a‘letter from Dr Carey to Mr Fuller, dated Calcutta, 
Feb. 24, 1814. ‘I have received a letter from Mr B— informing me 
of the debates, and containing an extract from the Times paper, in 

which Mr Pendegrast stated, his having seen me on a hogshead ha- 

ranguing the natives; that a mob was raised, and I was saved by the 

police, NOT A SYLLABLE OF THAT STATEMENT 18 TRUE. I ne- 

ver mounted hogshead, pipe, or tun in my life. I never preached iw 

Calcutta streets in my life. I need not therefore say, that the police 

never saved me from the fury of a mob: for J never in my life needed 
their interference. I may say more, I believe no one, either European 

or native, ever preached in Calcutta streets; I am sare the police nes-~ 
ver had occasion to interfere. Such men are not aware of the contempt 

with whigh their fimsy and unprincipled statements are read here. 
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referred to, none ventured to justify the vulgar ramoure 
which were maliciously circulated, to prejudice the public 
against them. ‘This is a circumstance which reflects high 
bead not only on the Missionaries individually, but also_ 
on these two respectable and active Societies, which hate 
had the honour of patronizing them. ; 

It is not uncommon to bidet men, who profess to rn 
an extensive acquaintance with the state of India, talk with 
muéh apparent sagacity of the impracticability of Christian- 
izing its inhabitants; and treat with supereilious contempt, 
the labours of the Missionaries, who are engaged in trans- 
lating the Bible into the languages which are there spo- 
ken. As such conduct evidently proceeds upon infidel 
ground, and consequently implies a rejection of what Chris- 
tians hold to be 2 first principle, we cannot here enter inte 
the general merits of the question. They, and the Serampore 
Missionaries are at issue upon the point, and certainly we © 
may attach as much value to the judgment of the one, as of 
‘the other. Nor is it claiming for the Missionaries all thas 
they are entitled to, when we maintain that they haye at 
least, as much talent as their opponents, as much knowledge 
of the efficacy of the Bible on the heart and character, and as 
eorrect and extensive an acquaintance with the morals and 
prejudices of eastern nations. If therefore, they are not on- 
ty indefatigable i in their labours, but confident of ultimate 
success, there is no reason why we should not entertain san- 
guine expectations that they will not be disappointed. 

It is indeed said, and with a triumphant sneer, that these 
men, notwithstanding their zeal and abilities, make no, pro- 
selytes, except among the Pariars and the Pooleahs,—the 
wretched dregs of society ; and that the men of high cast will 
never Boeke, their sacred books for the Bible. But facts 
completely falsify the assertion. Granting, however, that it 
is true, it reflects no disparagement whatever on the Mission- 
aries’ work, nor does it give any cause to despair of their suc- 
cess; for the very circumstance which is adduced as a re- 
proach, is highly encouraging to them. It has its complete 
counterpart in the history of our Saviour’s ¢ mintetry Whe 
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#eré the inhabitants of Judea, who, first; gave heed to his 
heavenly doctrine? Were they the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the men of high cast in that country, who proudly boasted 
of their Knowledge, and of their righteousness? No, they 
treatéd it with scorn as an imposture. ‘The inhabitants 
who first gave heed to it, were ‘the things that are de- 
spised 7 they were Publicans and Sinners, the Pariars and 
Pooleahs of the land; w hort the Scribes and Pharisees look- 
ed upon as accursed. 

_ If the Missionaries then are ae erie the attention 
of thesé unfortunate beings, to the doctrines of salvation, 
they are treading in the footsteps of their divine master, 
and we may augur, therefore, favourably of their ultimate 
success. But when we consider, that men of the highest cast 
have already embraced the truth; and that, by the transla- 
tions which are so far advanced, a key is about to be put 
into their hands to the treasures of divine wisdom and know- 
Jedge; we may rejoice and say, ‘ Now is come to them also, 


salvation; ‘and the kingdom of our God, and power of his 
Christ.’ Those who tr reat with contempt the conversion of 
the Pariars, and the lower classes of the Indian population, 
err not- knowing the Scciptures nor the power of God. Let 
them beware, lest they fall into the condemnation of those 
self-sufficient Jews; who valued themselves on their rank 
and estimation in society, ‘I say unto you, that the publi- 
cans and the has: lots, go.into the kingdom of heaven before you,’ 


The - past successful exertions of the Bible Societies, war- 
rant us to expect, that there will be an adequate supply 
of the Scriptures i in Christendom. A deficiency there, in- 
, deed, occasioned, as we have already seen, the first projection 

of the Society.* As ‘might naturally be expected the most 

s 2 

* It is proper here to mention, that to the very zealous and un- 
wearied exertions of the London Missionary Society, much may be as- 
eribed of that Christian animation, which, at the period referred to, 
was excited in the religious world. The apostolic spirit which it 
breathed, the liberal principle upon which it proceeded, and the mag- 
nificent objects it proposed, had an effect which cannot easily be de- 
scribed. In some, feelings of enthusiastic rapture seemed to be awaz 
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‘urgent wants in our own country, were first of all enquired 
into, and to a certain extent relieved; and a system of opera- 
tion established, for extending the blessitigs of the Society to 
every individual case which nip occur. So that if any man 
in the kingdom now remains destitute of the sacred volume, 
~ it must be owing to a criminal negligence on his part; for - 
by making his want known, he will, if unable to make the 
purchase, che immediately supplied. 

In many of the Christian states on the continent, where 
the scarcity of Bibles was infinitely greater than in Britain, 
similar institutions have been established ; animated by the 
example, and aided by the resources of the Parent Society. 
Their importance is beginning to be generally perceived and 
acknowledged. Their number is rapidly increasing, and 
their sphere of action is extending. At their head are the 
great and the good—men of wealth, and of high political 
influence, as well as men of rational and ardent piety. Yea, 
Emperors, and Kings, and Princes, have become their nur- 
sing fathers. Catholic ecclesiastics, also, renouncing the de- _ 
apelin tenet of their church,—that the people should net 
have the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, have come vo- 
luntarily forward, and not only! given their testimony of ap- 
probation to the object proposed, but pledged themselves to 
€0-operate, to the utmost extent of their abilities. ‘These 
are facts, which ought to excite, no ordinary degree of in- 
terest, in the breast of the zealous Christian. They fully 
warrant us to entertain the delightful expectation, that ere 
long, the worp or THE Lorp will have, throughout the 
hand. of Christendom, what it never yet has had, FREE 
COURSE AND BE GLORIFIED—that every kingdom i in it, shall 
be like Britain, pouring forth editions of the Bible without 
number, and circulating them without reserve; and thus 
rendering its inhabitants, enlightened, free, and virtuous— 
"yea, that Spain herself, long entangled in the snares of 
priestcraft, will be roused to vindicate the rights of con- 
kened, from a belief that the millenium was at hand 3 in many, there — 
was produced a warmth of active Christian benevolence, which led to 


uew exertions, and new associations, for advancing be welfare of Mes- 
elas kingdom, 
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science, and open up.a way for the sun of righteousness to 
shine with unsullied glory on her benighted children. - 

And here it is proper to observe the present very pro- 
pitious state of the world, for the accomplishment of these 
glorious objects. The bloody and expensive war, in which 
the whole civilized part of the world has been engaged, and 
may be for some time longer engaged, though deeply to 
be deplored, has been, like all other evils, Ase cn of 
good consequences, The nations have acquired a more cor- 
rect and intimate acquaintance with each other, than they 
possessed at any former period. ‘The great variety of po- 
litical alliances, formed for conquest or defence, occasioned 
amore direct, and less reserved intercourse among them. 
The peculiar nature of the convulsions and revolutions which 
happened, gave birth to that freedom of speculation and li- 
berality of opinion, which are friendly to the rights of con- 
science, and which emancipate the votaries of bigotry and 
superstition from their oppressive chains. Accordingly, 
the contemplating mind must have remarked, how greatly 
the feelings of general philanthropy have been expanded, 
within these twenty years; how much more disposed man- 
kind now are, to ‘ look not only to their own things, but 
also to the things of others.’ 

Great Biktain has acted a yery conspicuous part in the 
awful conflict, and been a principal agent in-thwarting the 
designs of insatiable ambition. She has not only suffered 
none of those spoliations of privilege which other nations 
have suffered; but acquired an encreased extent of domi- 
nion, and a dignity of political character; and now re. 
ceives the homage of universal respect, for unsuspected 
integrity, and disinterested liberality. Whatever project 
of general good, therefore, she may propose or counte« 
nance, must be regarded by the surrounding world in 
an important point of light, and excite no ordinary mea 
sure of interest. The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
consequently, bearing upon its front her great name, may 
—— every where, a respectful, if not a flattering reception. 

The truth is, at no period of the world, since the 
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day's of the apostles, have circumstaricés been so favourable 
for the propagation of the Seriptures, a¥ as’ that’ ‘in' which we 
flow live. Then, the nations which: had previously been 
but little known to’ each’ other, or had had no’ intércourse 
but in the terrible conflicts of predatory war, were, ‘by the 
_ coercing power of the Roman arnis, mide accéssible to all, 
and formed integral parts’ of the great’ empire: | | Hleneey 
the apostles, though they had to str uggle witli principalities 
and powers, which every where opposed’ then, found their 
way into every region, and executéd their commission’ with 
such success, that, in the second century,’ the younger Pliny, 
wrote to the emperor Trajan—* that the ease of the Chris. 
tians was entitled to deliberation, on account: of the omultis 
tudes concerned, because many of both sexes, and of all 
ages and ranks, were, and would ‘be called’ in. question; 
that this superstition, (Christianity) having contaminated 
and over-run, not the city only, but towns ard countries; 
the temples and sacrifices were forsaken and neglected? 
Pliny, lib. x. epist. 97. ior path aotsomt | 
Now, almost all nations of the earth’ have’ been explor- 
ed, and their characteristic peculiarities" exhibited to public 
view. The successful enterprises of warlike’ nations,’ but 
especially the active genius of commerce, has excited,” in 
many of thé most barbarous regions; a spirit of civilizing 
enquiry, and gradually worn away that ‘selfishness! and 
jealousy which rendered’ them, at first, inimical to the ims 
proving society of their more enlightetied neighbotis: The 
history of the Moravian brethren‘ is arf ‘evidence,'that there 
is no quarter of the globe so inhospitable or savagey which’ a 
man of prudence and principle may not reside: ing with 
perfect safety. Thus Christians have an’ opportemity 
most favourable that can be desired,’ for carrying: forw: ‘d 
the mighty plan, begun by the apostlés; of evangelizing all 
‘nations. That Worp,’ which’ these inspited men went 
forth from Jerusalem to publish, they can now carry to 
every people under’ heaven, in its native; uncontaminated 
purity. ‘To the North and to the South; toy the: East and 
fo the West, the way is open. The most appalling ob- 
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stacles have been surmounted by Missionaries of apostoli¢ 
perseverance.* And the language of God’s providence to 
us is this, ¢ Let all nations see my glory.’ And they shall 
see it—* Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low: and the crooked places shall. 
be made straight, and the rough places plain; and the glory 


of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 


gether: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’ 


The past successful exertions of the Bible Societies, 
warrant us to expect, that they will elevate the tone of pub- 
lic morals among us. The tone of public morals is univers 
sally acknowledged to be higher in this, than in any other 
country in the world. This may, without hesitation, be 
ascribed to the early circulation of the Scriptures among 
ns, and to the means employed to make them universally 
read, Accordingly, in surveying the moral condition of 
the nation, it will in general be found, that, in those dis- 
tricts. or parishes where they are in greatest demand, 


_ crimes are least prevalent, and the divine law is most re+ 


spected. ‘The Scriptures, it is true, do not operate as a 
charm on the principles of action, and the mere possession 
of them, therefore, can have no moral efficacy ; but where 
the possession of them may be traced to the operation of a 
sense of duty, their moral eflicacy is a result which may be 
naturally expected. And this, it must be allowed, though 
hot without numerous exceptions, is the case in this island, 
. Bat undoubtedly, the tone of public morals may be raised 


still higher, by a-more extensive and vigorous application 


of the same means. We have pointed out the. beneficial 
influence, which Parochial Bible Societies have already had 
en the community, within the sphere of their operation. 
And certainly the inference is fair and natural, that the 
extension of the plan will be accompanied by an extension 
of its blessings. The passage, lately quoted from the Second 
Report of the Southwark Bible Society, shews the vast im-. 


* The Moravians, on the Coast of Labrador, &c: and the Baptiats 
nf Serampore. 
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portance of the system, and may be considered as a speci= 
men of what is doing by other Societies, of equal or of older 
standing. ~ 

Let us suppose that every parish in the island had a So- 
ciety, not only contributing funds for the general purposes 
of the Parent Institution, but supplying with Bibles, the 
poor, the thoughtless, and the neglected, in its own neigh- 
bourhood; and will any man say, that the moral interest 
of its population would not be hereby benefited? None 
would be forced, indeed, to be more ‘sober, more righte~ 
ous, and more godly;’ but all would have a more easy ac- 
cess to know the importance and obligation of being so, and 
would have motives and encouragements, to which many of 
them would have otherwise been completely strangers. But 
we cannot expect that every parish shall have such a So- 
ciety, or even a Society at all, as that is presuming upon a 
higher degree of Christian zeal than actually exists among 
us or may be reasonably expected to exist at any after pe- 
riod. The parishes in the island may be about 12,000. 
Let us suppose then that a fifth of that number shall enter 
into the plan proposed, i. e. that 2400 parish Bible Socie® 
ties or Associations shall be established over the face of the 
country, and what may not then be expected? If so much 
good has been done by a few, what may not be done by 
_ these? It is impossible to calculate its amount. Theywill form ~ 
so many grand centre points, at each of which, neighbouring 
Christians, of all denominations, may meet together, upon 2 
principle of union: and, divested of all party jealousy, ex- 
tend around them the best of heaven’s blessings—THe Boox 
or Gop. And as the terms of admission into the Associa- 
tion, are within the reach of the humblest labourer, being 
only one penny per week, these Christians may be, not 
only of all denominations, but of all classes in the place. ~ 

It would be highly absurd to expect, that each of these 
Societies will equal or even approach that of Southwark, int 
assiduous exertion, or in the beneficial consequences of 
such exertion ; as the wants in some places are much more 
numerous and urgent than they are in others; and as the 
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expacity, discrimination, and activity of office-bearers mret 
be very different, in different places. But certainly.it is not 
absurd, on the contrary, it is highly reasonable to expect, 
that they will proceed, as those already established have 
proceeded; and that similar good effects, but greater and 
more extensive, in proportion to their encrease, will ensue. 
The Bible contains the only infallible standard of duty, 
and the only sufficient motives to the observance of it; and 
in that authoritative character, it is recognised by the law 
and the opinion of the nation. It is obvious, therefore, 
that, if any thing can give a higher tone to public morals, 
it must be the system which brings that book, most effec- 
tually, under the observation of those, who form the great 
body of our population: and such a system is the establish- 
ment of Bible Societies. These Societies have a double 
efficacy ; they call into action a variety of graces, in the minds 
of those who are members from principle; and they invite 
to consideration the recipients of their munificence. Socic- 
' ties for the suppression of vice, &c. are calculated to check 
the outrage of immoral principle. But these are calculated 
to eradicate the principle itself. Wherefore, the enlightened 
policy, which dictates the former, cannot but take an active 

part, in encouraging and supporting the latter. 


The influence, which Bible Sociéties must havein prevent- 
ing the concomitant evils of pauperism, is here worthy of 
particular observation. Pauperism, i. e. such a state of 

' poverty, as reduces the individual to live upon the bounty 
of others, is not, properly speakihg, ah evil to Society. It 
‘is as much the appointment of the Almighty as affluence. 
€ The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich.’—* He putteth 
down one and setteth up another.’ And it is his appoint~ 
“ment, not certainly to punish society, but to improve it~ 
to improve it, by calling into action those graces of charac- 
ter, which result from diversity of station. Accordingly, 
under the Jewish dispensation, special injunctions were is- 
sued, to make every man attend to the personal application 
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of his poor brother ;* and our blessed Lord econferted the — 
warmest commendation on those who bestowed such atten 
tion.+ It may, therefore, be questioned, whether any eha- 
ritable arrangement, which systematically excludes the poor 
from making direct application to the rich, be consistent — 
with the intention of Divine Providence, in appointing the 
_ very unequal possession of the good things of a present life. 

If they be regularly alimented from a fund, raised for tlre 
express purpose, by legal or voluntary assessmient, there will 
indeed be alms-giving and alms-receiving, but there will be — 
little charity on the one hand, and as little gratitude on the 
other. 4 | 

When the system is newly. enndavaes charity and © 
gratitude will, of course, reciprocally operate, and may 
continue, for some time, to do so: but, when it has ac- 
quired a permanent establishment, and the circumstances, — 
in which it originated, have ceased to be felt, these emotions 
will scarcely, if at all, exist in the sparties. Neither the 
rich nor the poor regard the aliment provided as a charity ; 
the former regard it merely as a means of. preventing a 
nuisance, while the latter receive it as a right which ought — 
‘not to be withheld from them. And this will always be 
found to be the case, whatever be the mode of administer-_ 
ing the fund; whether in upholding alms-houses, or in sup- 
porting the paupers in“their own homes—providing them 
with money, or supplying them with provisions: for they 
thus gradually acquire the feelings and the habits of a cor- 
“porate body, which may be entered into without shame ; 
being upheld, not by the hard earned penee Of their in- } 
dustrious neighbours, but by the contributions‘of those who - 
are in easy, or in affluent circumstances. 

Accordingly, all the arrangements for preventing the 
evils of pauperism, which have hitherto been made, though ho 
productive of good for a few years, have ultimately. failed 
in’ preventing an encrease of successful applications upon 
the established funds. And the reason ‘is obvious; these 
arrangements are an injudicious intermeddling with the i 
state a thepoor. By La ahi to put itona different a. 

* Deut. xv. 7—11, + Matt. xxv. 85— 7 
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ing from that intended in the economy of Pr ovidence, they 
make matters worse than they would otherwise have been, 
3 They turn things ‘out of their natural channel; and the 
temporary or te good that may be obtained, bears no 
proportion to the at of interfering with that great general 
law, which ordains, that every man shall better fi own 
condition, by his‘own individual exertion.’* This may be 
»roved and illustrated, from what every one knows of the 
history of the poor, and of the poor’s laws in England and 
in Scetland. : 

. InScoiland, the spirit of charity has been allowed to ope- 
rate without aby legal or artificial interterence, till very 
lately. The poor consequently occupy that humble de- 
pendent station evidently intended for them; receiving in 
proportion to the weekly liberality of their neighbours, 
in the parish in which they reside. In England, the spi- 
nit of charity has been violently interfered with by the 


enforcement’ of poor’s rates. The resources for alleviating 


mengicancy, being no longer the contributions of bene- 
volence, but forced or voluntary assessments; the station 
of the poor is elevated, their feelings of humanity and de- 


-pendence are blunted; and a great portion of the profligate 
P B p p 5 


and the slothful, in the lower orders of society, are induced 
to seize the first opportunity to assume the character, and 
ck: um the privilege of paupers. Accordingly, while the 
attendant evils of PET aa in England are numerous, 
growing, . and. alarming ; those in Scotland are compara 
tively as nothing. oe causes, which it is unnecessary 
here to trace, the English system of providing for the poor 
ds creeping’ into | Seuacue and is justly exciting the fears 
of many. And these fears will most probably ae realized, if 
some counteracting measures be not adopted. Measures 
certainly have iasty adopted, in many places, with that view: 
‘but, with one exception,+ they partake so much of the spi- 
rit of an assessed provision, that their ultimate good is ex- 
} T2 
* London Quarterly Review for Oct. 1814, Art. vu, 
ak Parish Banks. é 
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tremely problematical. In the meantime, they relieve one 
class in society from teazing importunity, and another from 
squalid poverty, and the community, therefore, indolently 
acquiesces in them, without enquiring into consequences, 
or the probability of failure. 

Now we venture to maintain, that the establishment of 
penny a week Bible Societies, is a measure which, if pro- 
secuted with spirit and prudence, will eventually prove more 

salutary, and be more efficacious than any of those which have 
been hitherto proposed or attempted, To “heim the impos- 
tor, encourage the industrious, and give ‘portions to those 
tor whom nothing is provided,’ is certainly a wise system 
of policy; and, if vigorously persevered in, must be salu- 
tary. But these Societies are calculated to produce effects to 
which such a system is completely inadequate. They are 
calculated, as we have already seen, to raise the tone of 
moral-feeling, and beget and cherish a principle of the 
most landable independence, In this manner, ‘they strike 
ai the very root of the evils complained of, “The advocates 
of those systems of. policy, which aim at their removal, by 
* mere external prudential arrangements, may smile at the 
proposal, and reject it as a fanciful speculation. But it ig 
clear to a demonstration, that it is founded i in just observa- 
tion of human nature, and of the propensities of human 
character, A prolonged illustration of the point, would be 
here highly i improper. We, therefore, without farther re- 
mark, introduce to the reader, the very conyincing state- 
ment of Mr Chalmers upon the subject, 

‘The idea,’ says he, ‘ of restraining pauperism, ih ex- 
ternal administrations, seems now to be generally abandoned. 
But could we thus enter into the hearts of the poor, we 
would get in at the root of the mischief, and by fixing 
there a habit of ceconomy and independence, more would be 
doné for them, than by all the liberalities of all the opulent. 
In those districts of Scotland, where poor-rates are un- 
known, the descending avenue which leads to pauperism is 
powerfully guarded by the stigma which attaches to it. Re~ 
imoye this stigma, and our cottagers, now rich in the pos 
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session of contentment and industry, would resign their ha+ 
bits, and crowd into the avenue by thousands. "The shame 
of descending, is the powerful stimulus which urges them 
to contest it sacl with the difficulties of their situation, 
and which bears them through in all the pride of honest in- 
dependence. Talk of this to the people of the South, and 
it sounds in their ears like an Arcadian story. But there 
is not a clergyman amongst us who has not witnessed the 
operation of the principle in all its fineness, and in all its 
moral delicacy; and surely a testimony is due to those vil- 
lage heroes who so nobly struggle with the difficulties of 
pauperism, that they may shun and surmount its degradation. 
_ ¢A Bible Association gives additional vigour and buoy- 
ancy to this elevated principle. ‘Lhe trifle which it ex- 
acts from its contributor is in truth never missed by him, 
but it puts him in the high attitude of a giver, and every. 
feeling which it inspires, is on the side of independence and 
delicacy. Go over each of these feelings separately, and 
you find that they are all fitted to fortify his dislike at the 
shame and dependence of pauperism. ‘There is a conscious- 
ness of importance, which unavoidably attaches to the share 


. he has taken, in the support and direction of a public cha- 


rity. There is the expanding effect of the information 
which comes to him through the medium of the circulated 
reports, which lays before him the mighty progress of an 
institution reaching to all countries, and embracing in ite 
ample grasp, the men of all latitudes and all Lowgents, 
which deeply interests him in the object, and perpetuates 
his desire of promoting it. A man with his heart so occu- 
pied, and his attention so directed, is not capable of a vo- 
luntary descent to pauperism. He has, in fact, become a 
more cultivated and intellectual being than formerly. His 
mind gathers an enlargement from the wide and animating 
contemplations which are set before him, and we appeal ta 
the reflection of every reader, if such a man will descend 
as readily to a dependence on the charity of others, as he, 
whose mind is void of information, and whose feelings arg 


yoid of dignity. 
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‘In such associations, the rich and. the poor meet to-~ 
gether. Thcy share in one object, and are united, by the 
sympathy of one feeling, and of one interest. We have 
not to look far into human nature to ‘be convinced of the 
happy and the harmonising influence which this must have 
upon Society, and how in the glow of one-commoncordiality, 
all asperity and discontent must give way to the kindlier 
principles of our nature. The days have been, when the 
very. name of an association carried terror and suspicion a- 
jong with it. In a Bible Association, there is nothing 
which our rulers need to be afraid of, and they may rest 
assured, that the moral influence of such institutions, is all 
on the side of peace and loyalty... But to confine myself 
to the present argument. . Who does not see that they ex- 
alt the general tone and character of our people, that they 
bring them nearer to the dignity of superior and cultivated 
life, and that therefore, though their direct aim is not to 
mitigate poverty, they go a certain way to, dry MP! the most 
abundant of its sources ?’* invigsvehh Maailioubiees 
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Now if what has been advanced in. the,pergeding part 
lof this section be correct—if, in ancient ‘times, the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures in, Judea, gave its inhabitants,a de- 
cided superiority in religious knowledge and. moral practice, 
over every other Aer ae in modern times, it;has distin- 
guished the inhabitants of Christendom, from those of all 
nations of the world, in the same manner—if those Christian 
countries are farthest advanced. in. moral civilization, jin 
which that circulation is most general and, unrestrained—if 
the Bible Socicties have no other object in view, but. to 
make the Scriptures accessible to all men; are formed upop 
the simplest principles, and have no connection with the 
jpolitics of states—if they have already had amore extensive 
and beneficial influence, than all other such Societies in the 
kingdom ; not only supplying those of our countrymen af 

* Inftuence of Bible Societies. 
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home with Bibles, who could not otherwise obtain them, 
but stimulating and assisting Christians in foreign coun- 
tries to-adopt similar measures—if they have contributed, by 
their harmonizing spirit, to improve the minds and habits 
of the people; destroying the selfish feelings of party, and 
fostering the kind sympathies of benevolence—if their past 
exertions warrant us to entertain the hope, that, by their 
means, the Seriptures will be speedily and sufficiently cir- 
culated in a// quarters, and in aii languages of the world, 
that the tone of public morals will be elevated, and the most 
claimant evils of pauperism, diminished or removed.—If 
these things be correct, then it unquestionably must follow, 
that tax Brete Socreries are of high public importance 
in the state; and are the safest, the surest, and the most ra- 
tional means of advancing the cause of philanthropy. Those 
therefore, who have that cause sincerely at heart, and 
PARTICULARLY CHRISTIANS, ought not only to show no 
hostility, bat give them their countenance and active 
support. It is truc, discriminating minds will find in some, 
perhaps in all of them, circumstances which may admit of 
improvement, for perfection is not to be found in any hu- 
man system. But a liberal mind will overlook these as un- 
worthy of consideration, since they can neither retard the 
progress of the illustrious cause, nor diminish its excellence 
when attained. 


ee 


SECT." X, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIFFERENCE OR POSITIVE Hos- 
TILITY WHIcH, Bisie SociE TIES HAVE MET WITH FROM 
© THOSE, WHO OUGHT TO SUPPORT AND COUNTENANCE THEM. 


Tt is a fact, that in some districts of the kingdom, 
they excite no interest, and obtain no support. This 
“may well occasion our surprize, when, in connection with 
‘the character of the nation, and the facility and frequency 
‘ef its internal intercourse, we take into consideration, the 
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tneatts which have been for years employed, to awake® ~ 
a gencral attention to their nature and importance. But 
to what is this owing? Is it owing to the people them- 
selves—to their want of Christian sensibility, or liberality,. 
or zeal? Have they ever testified, in one way or in another, 
an hostility to the cause? Have they ever refused their aid 
when it has been requested of them? Have they ever been 
been called upon to associate for the purpose, and rejected 
the call? No, never, never,—the people of Britain, are a 
liberal and an open hearted people, ready to embark in . 
any cause, in which the happiness of others, even of their 
enemies, is concerned ; and in all matters, which involve an 
appeal to their religious zeal, they are forward sometimes 
to a degree of enthusiasm. To what then can it be owing? 
It is owing to those whom they are accustomed to regard 
with deference in all public questions, which require plan. 
and management, and whose rank or office give them both 
influence and opportunity to take the lead in such as that 
now under our consideration. - It is owing to their not giv~ 
ing the people that countenance, that encouragement, and 
those facilities, which, in matters of a mere civil nature, al- 
most never fail to bring their energies into action. It cer- 
tainly would be very unwarrantable to throw out a general 
allegation of this kind; for in many parts of the kingdom, 
and of England in particular, there are noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of extensive influence, as well as ministers of the 
gospel, who have eminently distinguished themselves, not 
only by giving the patronage of their names, but by person- 
ally and publicly advocating the cause. But this is not the 
case every where; and in those districts, where Bible So- 
cieties are least known, and excite least interest, it will be 
found that the allegation is not without considerable foun- 
dation. 

When those persons therefore, who are pointed out, by 
their rank, affluence, or official situation; to act a prominent 
part, stand aloof; apparently indifferent, whether these So- 
cieties prosper or perish, what is to be expected from the po- 
pulation around them? What but either total ignorance of 
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their nature, or what is equally mischievous, a spirit of 
indifference about them. Instances, it must be acknowled 
ged, do occur, par ticularly in populous towns, in which the 
fact is otherwise—in which the people form Societies, and 
act independently of any such stimulus; but in general, it 


will be found to hold as it is here stated. 


The conduct of such persons, however, we are not ens 
titled to stigmatize, as indicative of a defect of Christian 
principle. This would be highly presumptuous: for such con- 
duct may, originate in a variety of circumstances. It may 
originate in constitutional apathy or indolence, in the want 
of satisfactory information, or in misconceptions which not 
unfrequently warp the most amiable and excellent minds, 
Wherefore, if there be no open act of hostility, charity re- 
quires that we refrain from every criminating imputation, 
and hopesthe best... And the rapid increase of Bible Socie- 


ties, which has taken place, within these few years, encou* 


rages us to entertain the most flattering expectations, that 
their nature and practical importance will be better under- 
stood, and their adoption more generally prevail. 

But when men, of Christian profession venture upon open 
acts of hostility—come voluntarily forward, and attempt by 
speaking or writing against these Societies to bring their cha* 


' facter into ‘disrespect, and thus frustrate their success, 


their friends are entitled to repel. the assault by all legitimate 
means in their power; and the assailants have uo just cause 
to complain, if these means are employed with that manly ve- 
hemence, which the consciousness of a good cause never fails 
to excite, in a well constituted mind. They have no cause 
to complain, because they are guilty of impeaching; without 
provocation, the judgment of their brethren, and for no other 


reason, than because they associate upon a Catholic prin- 


ciple, for the purpose of circulating the Bible in that sim- 
ple form, in which it came originally from the hand of God,- 
Zz. e. without note or comment. But it is not necessary, for 
the friends of Bible Societies,, to repel the assaults of their 
opponents with vehemence, or even with the smallest irrita- 


tion. Their cause is substantially good, and must ap- 
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prove itself to every one who dispassionately investigates : 
its merits. ND WGA: 

It is not our intention, therefore, nor is it our inclina= 
tion, to indulge in those remarks and _ctiminations to 
which they lay themselves open. Every reflecting ‘inind 
will find a sufficient reply to them, in the leading features of 
the Societies themselves, and in the gencral detail of heir 
operations. Indeed, if the ground assumed and reasoned 
upon; in the foregoing part of this Section, be tenable, 
which we confidently maintain it to be, all the’ objections 
which have been offered, must be completely inconclusive, 
The Societies are said to be defective—to be untecessary— 
to be productive of evil to ecclesiastical establishments, and 
to be injurious to the resources of the poor.* Bat experi- : 


* In the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, vol. viii. pi tosy\we | find 
the following observations, which contain a very conviheing and com 
© There are few places, if any, in which more is done for the poor | 
daré 


made enquiry, and do not find that, in a single instanee;:or in the 
least degree, they can verify their statement by anappeal.to fact. 
We go to the Society for relief of the Destitute Sick, ayHiaek, how 
the fact stands with them: and we learn that those, of whom this 
most benevolent and useful society are composed, are all zealous sup- 
porters of Bible Associations ; that almost every one of those by whom — 
they are supported in their labour of love, is also a contributor to these | 
_associations ; and that their funds have not suffered the, stmallest, in- 
jury from either of these circumstances. , We go to the female socie- — 
ties for the relief of Aged and Indigent Women, and from them we 
‘aie es 2 YI, STINET ¢ 
get the same answer to our enquiries. They are all ardent friends to 
Bible Societies, diligent in collecting, and liberal in contributing to- 
wards their support, and all the while leaving the funds of ‘their own — 
institution untouched and undiminished. We go ‘to the Magdalene a 
Asylum, an institution, by the way, which the objectors have parti- — 
cularised as a sufferer from Bible Societies, and still we find no.ground — 
of complaint against them. It may perhaps be neglected—we are 
sorry to say it does not receive the patronage which it deserves—but — 
by whom has it been neglected? Not by the friends of Bible Socie- — 
ties, for these constitute its regular and steady supporters, but by tlie 
very men who declaim against Bible Societies; for of these, there ig. 
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ment, not dogmatical assertions, or specious declamatiou, 
must determine the fact; and experiment has proved mosf 
incontr overtibly, that not one of these allegations is trué.* 

With this then, we may rest pertectly pikicGeds and, with 
the utmost composure, contemplate the keen but fruitless 
‘attempts of our enemies. 

_ It would, however, be improper to pass over in this man- 
ner, those gentlemen, who have thoughtit incumbent on them, 
publicly, to express their hostility, as their station and office 
may give a weight and influence to the sentiments they avow. 
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not one boas name will be discovered in the list of its contributors, 
We go the treasurer for the popr, and request his testimony with re. 
gard to the collections, ordinary and extraordinary, that are made for 
the benefit of the Charity Work-house. He tells us that instead of 
falling off, these have considerably augmented since the commence- 
“ment of Bible Associations ; and he might probably add, what we 
ourselves certainly know and see to ‘be the case, that if his receipts 
are inadequate to his expenditure, one great reason of the defalcation 
is, not that there is a rage far circulating the Bible, but that those 
who are very far from being infected with that passion, either shelter 
themselves under a legal exemption, or habitually stay away from 
church, by which means no small portion of the burden of supporting 
‘the poor falis on those who are least able to bear it. We go also to 
those congregations of Dissenters, such as the Burghers, Antiburgh- ~ 
ers, &c. who support their own poor, and there we find the collec- 
tions made for that purpose not in the most trifling measure deterio- 
‘yated—which is the more remarkable, as these congregations do not 
consist generally of individuals who have a superfluity of wealth, but 
“certainly of individuals, who, with very few exceptions, are in the 
‘habit of giving pecuniary assistance to the Bible Society, and other in- 
stitutions of a similar kind. We go, in short, to the records of every 
charitable association in the city, we look to its progress, its circum- 
stances, ‘and the list of its subscribes ; and there we find, that none 
of the predicted or alledged ‘mischief has taken place; we perceive na 
symptoms, and hear no complaints of decay, so far as public charity 
~is ‘concerned; and we discover, what we should naturally have ex- 
pected, that the friends of the Bible Societies are tothe full as zealous 
and as liberal as its enemies (we might safely say a great deal more $0), 
in giving as the Lord has prospered them, for the alleviation of hu- 
“man ce in the various a in which it addresses itself to our 
eee 
3 See eiicideists from Southwark Report. 
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Of these the Rev. Dr Marsh, Margaret Professor ‘in ‘the 
University of Cambridge, occupies the most conspicuous 
place. The few others, who ventured to commit their sen- 
timents to the world, through the medium of the press, have, 
from a conviction either of the badness of their cause, or 
of their incapacity to maintain it, prudently desisted. The 
Doctor js now left alone to carry on the arduous task of wri- 
ting down the British and Foreign Bible Society. To ascribe 
motives to the Rev. Gentleman which are unworthy of the 
respectable character he has long maintained as a clergyman, 
and as a scholar, though perhaps warranted by some passa- 
ges in his late pamphlets, would be totake ratheran undue ad- 
vantage of him. ‘The warmth of controversial feeling, ‘parti- 
cularly when the combat is obstinate, aften betrays the mind 
into expressions, which do not accord with the dictates of 
cool reflection. So it may be in the present case. But 
we are disposed to think that, in all he has published upon 
the subject, he has acted from motives which approve them- 
selves to his own conscience, and that he is convinced he 
has been doing God seryice, in the many hard words which 
he has found it necessary to employ, It is easy to conceive 
that he looks, with no small degree of complacency, on the 
little Jibrar y of pamphlets he has written on the occasion, 
as a standing evidence of ability and zeal in a noble cause. 

But bate yide as we do, that he is Yadically wrong, we 
must, if we admit that he acts.a conscientious part, regard 
him asa melancholy i instance of the power of i inveterate pre- 
judice, on a good and cultivated understanding, In him 
we see a man of learning, a Professor of divinity i in one of 
the first universities of the empire, a friend to the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of his species, a clergyman 
set for the defence of the gospel,—directing the. strength of 
» his talents, and the weight of his influence against a Socie- 
ty, instituted for the sole purpose of circulating ‘the Bible; 
and doing this with greater keenness, severity, “and perse- 
-verance, that he Rg ever shown against the most mischiey- 
ous and immoral antagonist of the gospel. Nay, unmindful — 
af the approaching evening of his days, and the consequent 
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preciousness of his time, he seems to conceive this to be an 


- undertaking that will make him descend with honour to the 


= 


grave. é 


_~. But who would he sciaibh that the Doctor would have 


gone farther than this; that his keenness would have be- 
trayed:him into a desperate attempt to mislead: his un- 
wary readers upon a point of fact? Yet so completely has 
prejudice warped his understanding, that he has become 


chargeable with the disingenuous deed. In his History of 


the Translations; &c. published 1812, and written evideiftly 
with an intention to detract from the fame acquired by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,: he asserts, in the most 
explicit manner, that its labours are merely equivalent to 
those of one man who lived above two hundred years ago. 
£ So great,’ says he, ‘ has been the industry of the Germans, 
in this respect, that, by the exertions of one individual, 


Elias Hutter, Hebrew Professor at Leipsic, at the end of 


the sixteenth century, the Old Testament was printed in 
six, and the New Testament in twelve languages.’ In an 
explanatory note at the bottom of the page, he tells his 
readers, lest the object for which he introduces the remark 
might be overlooked, that, ‘if we except the Mohawk and 
Esquimaux, in which the Society has printed only the gos- 
pel of John: the number of languages in which the New 
‘Testament has been printed, at the expense of the Society 
in England, «amounts likewise to twelve.’ After stating 
their names, he makes the following remark::* These ims 
pressions are precisely equivalent to the labours of one man 
two hundred years ago.’ Now, what inference are we to 


‘draw from this statement: and comparison? What, but 


that Hutter published six editions of the Old Testament, and 
twelve of the New, in as many distinct languages for general 
circulation? If the Doctor does not intend that we Preuld 
draw this inference, there is a gross absurdity and irrelevancy 
in thecomparison, or r sentiherct is nocomparison atall. But 


‘itis clear that he must have had that intention. Now, what is 


the real state of the fact? It is simply this: Hutter pub- 
lished a Polyglot Bible, for the use of the learned, in so many 
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ancient and modern languagesa “book: which few copld 
purchase, and still fewer peruse. We leave it to our readers 
to draw what inferences they may think proper from this 
specimen of the Doctor’s mode of prosecuting hisopposition. 

The inveterate prejudice against the Bible Society, which 
has unfortunately led him to act in a mannerso unworthy of 
himself, and’which also pervades the minds of his associates 
in the opposition, is, in a great measure, or altogether to be 
traced to the self-important views, which he and they take,of 
their status in society, as members of the established church 
of England. They denominate the Bible, the ‘foundation? 
of that church, and the prayer book its ‘das/s’.. They be- 
lieve that giving away to the people, ‘Bibles by themselves, 
may make them ‘ forget that they are churchmen,’ and pro- 
duce a neglect of the prayer book,—the church’s basis. In 
short, they believe that those ‘are not true sons of the true 
church, who give Bibles without prayer books, and that, 
therefore, as the Bible Society does so, it becomes all church 
of England men to treat it as he and his friends haye done.* 

This is bigotry pure and unmixed, and what will scarcely 
be found among the most contracted and narrow-minded 
sects that exist in the darkest corner of the land. If the 
church of England stands in need of any such advyentiti- 
ous support, it inust want intrinsic value to render it wor- 
thy of preservation. ‘lhe prayer book, therefore, though ia 
useful accessary, cannot be regarded, by any,soynd member — 
of that church, as essential either to. its existence or to its 
prosperity. Those gentlemen must have a low conception 
of its stability, indeed, who think that the Bible, if circu- 
lated by its members, unaccompanied by a werk,of human 
composition, will be detrimental to its essential interests, 
by teaching men to forsake its fellowship. j7 aks bp ar] 


w 


_ In all His Majesty’s dominions, there is hey one e body 
of Christians, possessed of influence and public responsi- 


bility, which, in its. corporate capacity, and after delibe- 


rate discussion, has disapproved of supporting the British 
* Marsh’s Reply to Milner, 1818. 
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and Foreign Bible Society. We blush to say that that bos 
dy i is to be found in Scotland,—in §cotland, celebrated every- 
where, | for a.well educated and intelligent population, and 
for vigorous exertions in vindicating the purity of the faith. 
We blush to say that it is to be teal in the Church of Scot- 
Jand—a church long distinguished for soundness of doc- 
trine,, for independence of sentiment, and for zeal in pro- 
moting the knowledge of the Scriptures. At a meeting 
of ie, Provincial Synod of Merse and Tiviotdale, 24th 
October, 1809, it was overtured, that a collection be made 
within its bounds, for the benefit of the Society. The de- 
eision of the court upon it was as follows. ‘ The Synod, 
though deeply sensible that the diffusion of Christianity a- 


-mong idolaters, who are altogether unacquainted with it, 


and also among professing believers, to whom it is imper- 
fectly known, is an object most desirable; yet are of opi- 


nion, that the plan proposed for attaining this object, by 


circulating translations of the holy Scriptures among dif- 
ferent uations, in their respective languages, can be of no 
service, until the people, into whose hands these transla- 
tions are. put, shall be enabled to read them; and therefore 
refuse to appoint a collection to be made in the pone 
within their bounds, for the end proposed in the overture 

This decision was given, after an able, clear, and impres- 
sive sermon was preached upon the subject, by the Mo- 
derator of the Court; after solemn prayer for light and di- 
rection in conducting the business which might come before 
it; and after pr Soneed and serious discussion on the merits 
4 the overture. It was given by a body of men who had 
bound themselves to consult, in all such questions, the glory 
of God and the good of his'church; who daily, in private, 
and weekly in public, pray that the word of the Lord may 
have free course and be glorified: and it has been obsti- 
nately adhered to in the face of a positive recommendation 


of the General Assembly!!! ! 


‘This document, which is the only one of its kind in the 
records of the Church of Scotland, contains a condemnation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty, the most extra- 
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ordinary, isles that can be conceived to comie e from ati 
assembly of divines in this enlightened kingdom. ‘Various 
individuals, principally from among the men of the world, 
have stated objections, chargeable,—some of them, with i, ig- 
norance, others with absurdity, others with bigotry, and 
others’ with presumption ;, but i in none ‘perhaps, that have 
yet appeared, have all these qualities been found so delec- 
tably united, as in this deliberate effort of the concentrated 
wisdom, of the Reverend Synod. | It proceeds upon two as- ‘ 
sumptions: first, that the translation of the Seriptares into 
the language of a people who cannot read it, can be « of ni 
service; and second, that the people, i in foreign nations sin 
to whose hands the translations of the Scriptures are ‘to be 
put, are not able to read them, We hesitate not to’ say, 
that both of these originate in ignorance. wet al 

Had the gentlemen, whe framed and approved of the de- 
cision, been acquainted with the subject, | they would ave 
known that the Armenian, the Gothic, and the Gatlic Set'ip- 
tures, were among the first, if not the very first books, ‘that 
were written and printed i in these languages and that in- 
stead of being of no service, they were of the greatest service to 
the people. hrom the importance of the subject, which 1 they 
brought within their reach, they stimulated them to acquire 
a ole ledge of their respective languages, and in this man- 
ner improv ant at once, both their temporal and their : re- 
ligious interests. Those, then, ought to stand high among 
the benefactors of mankind, who produce such translations. 
By all liberal Christians, in every age, will the names of 
Miesrob, who first translated the Scriptures into Arme-- 
nian, of Ulphilas, who first translated them into Gothic, 
and of the Rev. James Stewart, who first translated them 
into Gaelic, be held in veneration. The i norance ‘of bi- 
gotry may condemn such labours as of uo ‘service, ‘but an 
cnlicuteied people will award them their merited meed of 


praise.* : 
‘ yy 4 

* No books existed in the Delaware, Muhikan i Stagiateia lan- 
guages, till the Missionaries translated and. printed ‘portions of the 
Scriptures in them: They did so, Loskiel informs us, without gram- 
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‘But the other assumption of this Rev. Syncd is equally 
chargeable with incorrectness: nay, it is notoriously false. 
The Society never has either attempted or proposed to cir- 
culate translations among people, who could not read them. 
And if the members of the court, who thought so, had any’ 
private information that this was the case, it surely was 
their duty to have investigated the matter, before they al- 
lowed such an assertion to go into their records, pass into’ 
the world, and be disseminated among their people, with 
the sanction of their authority. This was obviously and 
imperiously incumbent on them, because the assumption 
carries in it a foul slander, on the understanding and good 
sense of' some of the first and most learned characters of 
the age.” It represents them as doing what no man of the 
most ordinary measure of intellect and principle could be 
supposed to do. Jt represents them as giving away Bibles: 
without discrimination, without regard to any rational end; 
and thus indulging a wanton prodigality in disposing of the 


_ funds, which a generous people has committed to their trust! 


i 


It is true, the Society overlooks these calumnies of unin- 
formed men, with the dignified silence of conscious integrity. 
But, as sach calumnies attach a species of discredit to the 
country whence they derive their origin, they ought to be 
publicly protested against, and stigmatized by all who are 
alive to its respectability. ; 

The only quarter of the world, to which we can conceive 
lies Synod to refer, is India. But all the languages into which 
the Scriptures are there translated, or are under transla- 
tion, are both read and written by the natives. It were 
absurd to say, by every native, for such an assertion does 
not hold true in any country, even in Britain. But we con- 
fidently assert, that they are read and written, by a consi-, 
derable number of the natives. It appears from Forbes’s O- 
riental Memoirs, that even the Bheels and Gracias, a savage 
race of men in India, who are hunted down by the inhabit- 
ants like wild beasts, are able to read and write a language. 

x 


| mar, or vocabulary, for among these Indian tribes, there was previ- 
_ ously no knowledge of letters, 
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The truth i is, it will be found, upon enquiry,’ that’ »reading 


is as common in that interesting field of labour, now occu- 


pied by the Serampore mission, as it was im this country, 
when the Scriptures were first sing to our etetehorely in 
their own tongue. cf 


One ene naturally have élioniyils that We abi re~ 


flection, a receiving that information upon these points, 
which is, almost every where afloat, this Synod would have 
endeavoured to recover itself, from its very unbecoming and 
singular situation, by recanting its FG lend, be- 
coming doubly zealous in support of the Society,—‘ giving no 
offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed. But 
it continues to adhere to its decision. No member ventures 
to propose any measure that may wipe away the reproach 
from the Brethren, and excite them, ‘ to approve themselves 
as the ministers of God !’—zealous for what is ‘ i peta re 
lovely, and of good report.’ 

Many aapcated this body of diitdles. as a Scotch Dr 


Marsh. The parties however, are quite different. |'He acts 


merely as a private individual; they, act as a church court;— 
an assembly of Christian pastors, solemnly conyened for 
promoting the knov,ledge and influence of the Bible. Dr 


Marsh’s hostility can induce no reflection on the church of 


England, but on himself personally. But the Synod’s hos- 
tility may have such an effect on the ehureh of Scotland, in 
the eyes of the world; for it acted as one of the integral parts 
of that ecclesiastical establishment, to which it is responsi- 
ble, for all its transactions, and whose CR is herons 
it may be believed to possess. 

But it must be gratifying to the friends of the Bible i in 
general, and to the Chiiiate inhabitants of Merse and Tivi- 


otdale in particular, that the lay brethren in these quarters, 


have taken the subject into their serious consideration, and 
established Bible Societies in different places, that all who 


Se eee 


incline may have an opportunity of gratifying their feelings — 


in this respect. The circumstances in which these Societies 
have come into being, augur well of their prosperity, and 
reflect the highest honour on those Noblemen and Gentle- 


oe 
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‘men, who projected them, and assisted at their institution. 
The outvoted minority of the Synod, will unquestionably 
support them; and even the majority may be expected to 
join them, when certain feelings shall have subsided, and a 
due measure of light broken in upon them, and dispelled 
the spectres of prejudice. 

It does not fall within our proposed plan, to discuss, in 
detail, those objections which have been formally brought 

orward against Bible Societies. ‘They have been sufficiently 
investigated, and fully exposed by the.many able advocates 
of the cause, particularly by Dr Milner, Mr Dealtry, and by 
the numerous reviews which have been given of the pamph« 
lets, published by the contending parties. Ii is devoutly to 
bewished, that the melancholy exhibition, which the English 
Doctor and the Scotch Synod have made before, the world, 

will have the salutary.effect of uarding other indium? 
and other bodies, from exposing eee, in a, similar 
manner, and attempting to frustrate a cause, which has the 
sanction of the great and the good, and which must a of 
incalculable aa to the world. 

The character of these Societies is, every a. and every 
where rising in.the public estimation; their number is ra- 
pidly increasing ; their influence is widely extending, and 
their enemies are diminishing or sinking into insignificance. 
Blessings are pouring in upon them from all quarters of the 
earth; and the prayers of the pious and the benevolent are 
ascending in their behalf to Him, who has the hearts of all 
men in his hand, and who can turn them whithersoever he 
pleases.—But the British and Foreign Bible Society, is the 
object of special regard. It rises up to our view like the 
sun in the Peiaepene. Its radiance has already beamed on 

' many a distant land. Its light shall never be extinguished, 
and its glory shall be imperishable. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir appears to the author of the following 
review of the Apostolic Acts and Epistles, that the 
method which he has himself adopted, and which 
he humbly takes leave to recommend to others, in 
the investigation of religious Truth, is the ‘only 
safe method,—that which Reason dictates and 
which Revelation approves. In an enquiry whether 
any Theological sentiment which is proposed for 
adoption, be true or false, an appeal must be made 
to the Scriptures, the only repository of Theologi- 
cal knowledge. And, in order to ascertain “ the 
“mind of the Spirit” therein, it is necessary to 
have recourse not merely to insulated passages, but 
to the inspired writings at large, or at least to such 
parts of them as may be supposed to relate to the 
pomt im question. For although, as Scripture 
cannot be at variance with itself, a single text of 
Scripture rightly understood, were we fully assured 
of its meaning, would be amply sufficient for the de- _ 
termination of any point of doctrine ; yet so “deep” 


are the “ things of God,” and so blinded are our 


Iv 

understandings, that it is indispensable for us, un- 
der the influence of a prayerful teachable frame of 
mind, to “ compare spiritual things with spiritual,” 
and to make one passage a comment on another. 
How awfully would that man be misled, who con- 
fined his views on the character of our Lord to his 
own words in John xiv. 28, “ My father is greater 
“than I!” We should study the Scriptures (asa safe 
adviser on a legal instrument would examine that 
instrument) taking into consideration all the various 
bearings of the several doctrines they maintain, and 
forming a judgment on the whole tenor of the 
inspired volume concerning them. If a precon- 
ceived system be allowed to engross the mind, and 
the Scriptures be read for the purpose of forcing 
them into the groove of that system, error must 
unavoidably follow. 

I once called on some Gentlemen who ap- 
peared to me to be very unlikely to arrive at any 
proper views of Divine Truth, though they were 
close students of the sacred volume. On the 
table of the room in which we met, lay a small 
Greek Lexicon just published. I was asked if I 
knew it; to which I replied in the negative. 
“Do you know whether the Greek particle ors 


‘¢ ever bears the sense of whilst?” I said I did not 


— 


Vv 


recollect any passage in which it bore that mean- 


ing: I was informed that the Lexicon on the table 


assigned that meaning to it; but when I asked if 


_any passages were referred to in proof of its having 


such a sense, I found that no such reference was 
given. At length it appeared that such a render- 
ing of the particle would be very suitable to the 
interpretation which these Gentlemen wished to 
impose on 1 Tim. i. 13, the reason assigned by the 
Apostle why ae “ obtained mercy” being disrelished 
bythem. Is not this critical torture, thus applied to 
Scripture words and phrases, a dangerous mean of 
eliciting truth ? 

In the following references the author has 
cautiously avoided critical enquiry into the import 
of the original language, adopting almost in every 
instance that meaning which lies on the surface of the 
English translation, because he wishes unlearned 
readerstofollow hisexample and read for themselves, 
taking the plain interpretation of common sense, 
but cautiously avoiding a hasty conclusion from a 
detached text, until a general survey of Apostolic 
doctrine, as it is stated in whole Epistles or 
treatises, has been seriously made. _ If the following 
hints should lead to such a mode of studying the 


Scriptures, the author will have obtained the 


vi z 
end which he proposed to himself in their publica- 
tion. 

He has also cautiously avoided any direct re- 
ference to names and _ parties, as well as any quota- 
tions from preachers or the press, because he 
earnestly wished to preclude, as much as possible, 
the spirit of controversy in himself and in his. 
readers. He humbly hopes that to find and to 
propagate truth is his only object. When those 
with whom he once walked to the house of God as 
friends, have been brought to his récollection in all 
ithe endearments of Christian sympathy, he has felt 
disposed to throw both his manuscript and his pen 
into the fire together. But when, again, he recol- 
lected the truth of God, its importance and the 
consequences of its corruption, his hand was 
restrained. He has waited in hope that the warn- 
ing voice would be raised from some other 
quarter; but being disappointed in this expectation, 
he is constrained by the dictate of his own conscience 
to engage in what he feels to be one of the most 
painful duties of his life. He remembers, however, 
who hath said, “ He that loveth father or mother 
** more than me, is not worthy of me.’ 

Fhe novel opinions to which the author salt 


ferred in his Title page are,— Eternal Justification,-— 


; “wi 
‘Imputed Sanctification,—that the consciousness of 
believing is the only evidence necessary, or possible, 
to satisfy the soul of its safety,—That sanctification 
is not a progressive work,—That the Holy Spirit is 
not the author of conviction of sin,~-and, finally, 
that the Holy Spirit is not a party to the covenani 
of grace, involving, as the author conceives it does, 
a denial of His Personality, together with a/’few 
other minor poinis. This last position, in the au- 
_ thor’s view of things, clearly shews the awfuliy 
dangerous character of doctrinal error, the smallest 
beginning of which, as well as the beginning of - 
practical evil, is like removing a slight portion of a 
dam confining a body ef water; which, when an 
opening is once made, soon forces a passage for the 
whole mass. Doctrinal error, at first. perhaps of 
little apparent importance, has often led the human 
mind into the endless mazes of deistical confusion. 
The author of these pages has read through 
the Apostolic Acts and Epistles with a special view 
to the pvints he has enumerated. Let others alse 
read and judge for themselves; and may God give 
both to him and to them “a right judgment in all 
“things.” Should an enquiry be made why the 
four Gospels have not also been préduced in 


evidence? The answer is, first, that brevity has 


viil 
been consulted ; and, secondly, that, though the au- 
thor thinks the Sermon onthe mount equally import- 
ant and conclusive with other parts of Seripture, yet 
he feared that conviction drawn from thence might 
be evaded by the consideration that, till the great 
_ out-pouring of the Spirit took place on the day 


of Pentecost, the whole truth was not revealed. 


A 
SEARCH AFTER TRUTH 
Se. He. 


secens ne ra ear near roan 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Chap. ii.38. &e. “THEN Peter said unto them, Repent, 
“ and be baptised every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
“‘ Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
“ gift ef the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you 
“ and to your children; and to all that are afar off, even 
“as many as the Lord our God shall call. And with 
‘“‘ many other words did he testify and exhort, , saying, Save 
“ yourselves from this untoward generation.” 

Would not a plain man naturally suppose that re- 
pentance, of which baptism is the outward sign (whatever 
the word repentance implies) is the prescribed mean of 
obtaining remission of sins; and is that, without which re- 
mission of sins cannot be obtained : compare chap. ifi. 19. 
—thatas the promise belongs to the children of believers, the 
seal of the promise belongs to them also ;—and that the 
call of the Gospel is addressed indiscriminately to ‘ every 
* one,” though the special call is confined to some. 

Chap. iii. 25. “ Ye (viz. Peter’s audience, indiscrimi- 
nately addressed, ver. 19, as impenitent and unbelieving) 
“are the children of the prophets, and of the covenant 
** which God made with the fathers—saying, And in thy 
* seed shall all kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto 
* you first, God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him 
“to bless you, in turning away every one of you from his 
“ iniquities.” Did the Apostles, in their addresses to sin- 
ners, discriminate between the elect and the non-elect? 


Did they tell them, that any among them were precluded 


by an absolute decree from the mercy which the Gospel 
proposes? “ The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
* God; but those things which are revealed belong unto 
*‘ us and te our children for ever.” Deut. xxix. 29. 

. B 
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Chap. v. 31, 32. “ Him hath God exalted with his 
“ right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give re- 
‘ pentance unto Israel and forgiveness of sins. Aud we 
*‘ are his witnesses of these things; and so is also the Holy 
‘‘ Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him.” 
Repentance first, and then forgiveness of sins. Both are 
the gifts of Christ, and results of his mediation; the one as 
a necessary preparation for the ether. “ He healeth the 
‘* broken in heart ;” none else need healing, or are capable 
of it. Is there not a TriIuniTy discoverable in this 
passage? Is not the Holy Ghost considered as a party to 
the covenant of grace, being one of the heavenly witnesses 
mentioned. I Join v. 6,7. I tremble for the man who 
denies it. ; aye. 

Chap. viii. 21, 22, 23. ‘Thou (Simon Magus)’ hast 
“neither part nor lot in this matter; for thy heart is not 
* right in the sight of God. Repent therefore of this thy 
“ wickedness, and pray God if perhaps the thought of 
“ thine heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive that 
“‘ thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of ini- 
“ quity.” This is an undeniable instance of exhortation 
to repentance and prayer addressed to an impenitent ‘sin- 
ner. Repentance is spoken of as preceding forgiveness, 
and a prerequisite to it. Is the doctrine of eternal justifi- 
cation consistent with St. Peter’s language * ? 

Chap. xi. 8. “‘ Repentance unto life.” Does not this 
phrase also prove a necessary connection between life 
(1 apprehend present spiritual life, as 7, to eter- 
nal life) and the exercise of true repentance ? 

Chap. xiii. 38, &c. “ Be it known unto vianip that 
€ theak this man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
“‘ of sins,’ &c. Is not this a proposal of mercy made to 
‘those who, the Apostle feared, would be “ despisers, and 
“* wonder, and perish,” as it appears from ver. 46 they did.. 
How does the exhortation to “ beware” comport with a 
confinement of the Gospel message to the elect? ver. 46. 
«‘ It was necessary that the word of Ged should first have 
“ been spoken unto you: but seeing ye pul it from you, 
“ and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
“ turn to the Gentiles.” Surely man is responsible for his 
rejection of the Gospel of the grace of God. ‘ Ye will 
_“ not come unto me that ye may have life.” 

Chap. xv. 9. “ Purifying their hearts by faith.” Does 
this imply a real personal change; or can it be supposed. 
that St. Peter speaks of an imputed change of heart! 
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Ver. 17. “That the residue of men might seek after 
- “the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is 
“called, saith the Lord, who doth all these things.” 
Such was the object of the grace revealed in the Gospel. 
Does the language allow of any restriction in the proposal 
of that grace ? 

Chap. xvi. 31. “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
“ thou shalt be saved, and thine house.” Is not salvation 
suspended on the act of believing ? If it be, what becomes 
of the doctrine of eternal justification ? 

Chap. xvii. 30. “ God now commandeth all men every 
“ where to repent.” ‘To repent is, therefore, the duty of 
all who hear this command; for: disobedience to which 
they will be responsible at the bar of him who is to 
_ “judge the world in righteousness.” The terms—“ all 
“men, every where” shew the universality of the com- 
mand and of the duty; and awful is his state who makes, 
or who teaches others to make, inability an excuse for dis- 
obedience to it. 

hap. xx. 21. “ Testifying both to the Jews, and also 
* to the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith to- 
“wards our Lord Jesus Christ.” Mark-the tenor of the 
Apostie’s preaching, whether privately’ in houses, or 
publicly in the synagogues. Let all ‘preachers imitate 
him, for a better example they cannot have; and let 
every congregation judge if the preaching they hear be 
apostolic or not, by this criterion. This is the Apostle’s 
summary of what he afterwards, ver. 27, calls “ the whole 
“ counsel of God;”’ not his hidden counsel, but his re- 
vealed will to save sinners by Jesus Christ. The latter, 
and not the former, is the subject of the divine commission, 
Mark xvi. 15. 

Ver. 31. “I ceased not to warn every one, night and 
* day, with tears.” Solemn warning, then, addressed to 
the members of the church, is an indispensable branch of 
ministerial faithfulness. O for more of the Apostle’s godly 
jealousy ! 

Ver. 32. . Building up is laying one stone on another 
for the purpose of completing an edifice; and what is 
this, in allusion to the work of grace in the soul, but pro- 
gressive sanctification? The inheritance is confined to them 
that are sanctified. The title possessed by an heir, and 
the qualification for enjoyment resulting from education, 
are two things, though in the heirs of salvation they are 
never separated. 

B2 
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Chap. xxiii. 5. “ Then, said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
‘*-that he was the high priest ; for it is written, ‘Thou shalt 
“not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” When St. 
Paul quoted a prohibition of the Mosaic law, in reference 
to his own conduct, is it not manifest that he felt him- 
self bound to obedience to every moral precept? The 
precept he quotes is a branch of the fifth command- 
ment. 

Chap. xxvi. 18. Mark the object of St. Paul’s com- 
mission received from the Great Head of the church: 
“1 send thee to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
** darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God; 
“that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and an inhe- 
** ritance among them which are sanctified by faith which 
“is in me.” Does not deliverance from the power of © 
Satan imply personal sanctification? Is net forgiveness of 
sins represented as subsequent to and the result of con- 
version to God? Is not the future inheritance limited to 
those who are sanctified? Surely there is something in 
this commission that implies more than mere assent to 
the Gospel as the prerequisite to forgiveness ef sins and 
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. eternal salvation. 


Ver. 20. “1 shewed them that they should repent 
“and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.” 
This was St. Paul’s methed of preachihg the Gespel. 

Ver. 39. “And Paul said, I would to God that not 
* only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were not 
“ only almost, but altogether such as I am, except these 
“bonds.” Was this charitable wish’ inconsistent with a 
belief in the scriptural doctrine of election, or opposed 
to the will of God? See the latter clause of the seven- 
teenth Article of the Church of England. 

' Chap. xxvii. 31. “ Except these abide in the ship; 
“ye cannot be saved.” The preservation of the crew 
had been promised ; but this promise supposed the use of 
the prescribed means. It is so with respect to the salva- 
tion of the soul. ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptised, shall 
“be saved.” “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 

erish.” Conditionality is net inconsistent with the 
faithfulness of the promise, nor with the gratuitous character 
of salvation, 


GENERAL QUERY ON THE ABOVE REFERENCES TO “ THE 
“ACTS OF THE APOSTLEs.” 


What notices of the doctrines of election and final 


a 

perseverance appear in this book, which contains the only 
speeimens we have of apostolic preaching 2 Have these 
doctrines a prominence in the discourses which the in- 
spired preachers addressed to unconverted or mixed 
congregations? ~ : ‘ 
__ Should not the successors of the Apostles in the 
ministry take care, not only that their discourses be 
formed of the same materials as those of their inspired 
models were, but also that the materials of truth be in- 
troduced in the same proportions in which they introduced 
them, and be applied to persons of the same characters to 
whom they applied them. 


arosnotenscrnn 


THE EPISTLE TO THE. ROMANS. . 


Rom. ii. A. “ The goodness of God leadeth,” it is its 
aim and tendency to lead “ thee to repentance.” Whom 
does it thus lead? The Apostle will answer the question: 
“the man who despises the riches of divine goodness,” &c. 
and who “ is treasuring up for himself wrath against the 
‘day of wrath,” &c. “ God willeth not the death of a 
“sinner.” His revealed will, and not his secret counsel, 
is our directory of faith and practice. 

Ver. 6. God “ will render to every man according to 
“his deeds: .to them who, by patient continuance in 
“ well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality ; 
*‘ eternal life.’ How does this “ patient. continuance in 
“ well-doing” stand connected with “ eternal life?” Not 
as its procuring cause; but how otherwise, unless it be 
the evidence of interest in it and the qualification* for its 
enjoyment. The continued pulsation of the heart is the 
evidence of natural life, and the qualification for its enjoy- 
ment. The pulsation of spiritual life is, alas! now weak 
and obstructed; but, blessed be God, it will hereafter be 
freed from all obstruction, and become vigorous and 
uniform, This will be “ eternal life,” or life in a state 
subject to no interruption or decay. 

Ver. 13. “ The doers of the law shall be justified.” 
“ By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified ;” 


. “ QuaLificaTion.—That which makes any person or thing fit for any 
“ thing.” Johnson.—In this sense the word is used in these pages. 
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but none who are not doers of the law, in desire and in- 
tention, are in a justified state. 

Ver. 15. “ The work of the law” is shewn to be 
‘** written in the hearts’ of those “ who do the things con- 
“tained in the law.” Has the believer then no concern 
with the law? It is written in his heart by regenerating 
grace, and his doings are the evidence that it is so 
written. 

Ver. 25, 26. The supposed disadvantage of a Gentile, 
or uncircumcised state, is said to be removed by conver- 
sion of heart, enabling the converted Gentile to “ keep” 
or ‘“ fulfil” the law: not that either Jew or Gentile 
can so keep or fulfil the law as to be thereby justified, for 
a sinner must be justified before he can begin to keep it; 
but an obediential regard to the law is necessary, as a 
proof of a justified, and consequently of a regenerate 
state. ; 

Ver. 29. What is inward circumcision, “ the circum- 
“cision of the heart,” but a change of heart betokened by 
the outward ceremony ? Compare Deut. x. 16. and xxx. 6. 
And for what purpose does the Apostle here state the 
necessity of the circumcision of the heart, but to lead to 
self-examination on the subject ? 

Chap. iii. 22. Justification is limited to the exercise of 
faith; what ground is there, then, for the doctrine of 
eternal justification? “ The righteousness of God is on 
** those (only) who believe.” It is “by faith of Jesus 
“ Christ.” ; 

Chap. v. 4. “ Experience worketh hope.” Experience 
is the evidence derived from trial, as the proof of metals 
by fire. Experience is the parent of hope. Hope, without 
evidence, will make ashamed. 

Ver. 5. ‘“* And hope,” arising from this experience, 
“‘maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is (not 
only revealed in the word of God, but also) “ shed abroad 
“in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
“us.” Itis the same thing, with a view to my present 
purpose, whether by “ the love of God” we understand 
his love to sinners in Christ, or their love to him because 
he first loved them. It is shed abroad in the heart, and 
thither we are to look in order to find it. Are we not 
then to turn our eyes inward for evidence of our state, if 
we would not be ashamed ? 

Chap. v. 9. “‘ Much more being reconciled, we shall 
‘* be saved by his life.” What is this salvation which is 
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superadded to reconciliation, unless it be deliverance, 
gradual and progressive, from sin and its consequences, 
independent of its guilt which is taken away at once 
and wholly by reconciliation 2 
“Chap. vi. is, from its beginning to its end, wholly 
inconsistent with and opposed to the doctrine of imputed 
sanctification. It proves, throughout, that a real personal 
change accompanies union with Christ as the second 
covenant-head, which union is the subject of the preced- 
_ing chapter. Believers are “‘ dead to sin;” “ baptised into 
“ the death of Christ”—-“ buried with him into death’— 
“planted in the likeness of his death”—crucified with 
“ him,’ &e. &e. If these figurative expressions are not to 
be understood with a reference to personal qualities, can 
there be any definitive meaning in Scripture language? 
Mark also the exhortations founded on these views of the 
Christian state. ; 
But though the general tenor of the chapter can 
‘need no application to the subject before us, there is one 
verse which has been supposed by some persons to deter- 
mine the mode in which the rite of baptism is to be per- 
formed. In the 4th verse, Christians are said to be 
“buried by baptism into Christ.” On this expression, 
I ask whether, if it were admitted that the Apostle has 
alluded to immersion when he speaks of a burial with 
Christ, it must of consequence be inferred that this was 
the only primitive. mode of performing baptism? Might it 
not as well be affirmed that when the Apostle elsewhere 
speaks of ‘‘ the washing* of regeneration,” he refers to 
the only mode, viz. by washing with water? But is there 
any reason to think that the Apostle, in speaking of this 
spiritual burial, alludes at all to the mode of baptism? It 
is true, he speaks of baptism as the. means whereby this 
Spiritual grace is sealed to the believer; but it will not, 
I conceive, from hence follow that there must be an exact 
analogy between the mode of baptism, and that of burying 
a dead body; and if it did, the burial of a body is more 
exactly represented by pouring water, than by immersion, 
for the earth is gradually poured on the body. But will 
it be maintained that, because Christians are said in the 
preceding verse to be baptised into the death of Christ, 


* If the Greek word he translated, as perhaps it ought to be, the Javer, and 
tefer to the brazen laver in the Temple, a questicn will arise whetlier that laver 
was deep enough to admit of immersion? See Exod, xxs. 18, 19. 
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there. must. therefore be an exact analogy ‘between 
baptism and crucifixion; or that because the salvation of 
Noah in the ark, was “.a figure” er type of baptism, 
(1 Pet. iii. 20.) therefore the ark and its tenants must 
have been plunged under water ?—-The mode seems to me 
to be a matter of indifference, so that water, representing 
the grace of Christ, be applied to the body. ‘The thing 
signified—the Spirit of Grace, is spoken of as poured or 
shed, or is said to fall onthe persons who are spiritually 
baptised with it; and the blood of Christ, the means of 
justification, is said to be sprinkled on the conscience, in 
allusion to the various sprinklings appointed by the 
Mosaic ritual. The history of the baptism of the Eunuch 
by Philip proves, I conceive, nothing on this .subject; as 
the expressions of going into the water, and coming out of 
it, might be used with equal propriety, whatever were the 
depth of the water into which they walked, and from 
which they returned. 

Chap. vii. 6. That the deliverance from. the law, of 
which the Apostle speaks here and elsewhere, is a deliver- 
ance from it in its character.of a covenant of works, and 
not in that of a rule of life, appears from the end or 
object which he assigns to that deliverance; viz. that 
believers ‘should serve (what? surely ‘the same law) in 
“ newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” 
The difference between the obedience. of believers in 
Christ and that of unbelievers, lies not in the object or rule of 
obedience, but in the principle or motive. ‘The law, the 
same law, the expression of the divine will, is the directory 
or rule of all obedience; but there is a wide difference 
between the reluctant regard of a slave to the will of a 
master whom he hates, and the willing regard of a dutiful 
child, however imperfect the latter is. Ver. 7. proves 
that the Apostle is speaking of the ten commandments, 
for he expressly quotes the tenth. 

From the 14th verse to the end of the chapter, the 
Apostle uses the present tense, and is speaking of his own 

experience after that, he had become a believer in Jesus; 
and he tells us that he still regarded the law of God, 
recognized its right over him, and lamented his falling 
short of its requisitions. It was that whereby, comparing 
himself with it, he was humbled before God; that whereby 
Christ was made precious to him. Mark the concluding 
words—“ With the mind I myself serve (am in subjection 
to) “ the law of God ; but with the flesh the law of sin,” . 
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Dees this comport with the abolition of the law as a rulé 
of life, or with the doctrine of imputed sanctification? 

Chap. viii. 1. Mark how the Apostle describes those 
who are “‘in Christ Jesus:” they “walk not after the 
“ flesh, but after the Spirit.” For what purpose, but for 
the sake of discrimination, is this description added? And 
how is discrimination to be obtained but by applying the 
rule to the point that is to be determined ? 

Ver. A. Mark the end for which “ God sent his Son 
‘in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin (or by a sacri- 
‘‘ fice for sin) condemned sin in the flesh,” passed sentence 
of final destruction on it. The end is “ that the righteous- 
“ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
“ after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” The righteousness 
here spoken of is not the righteousness whereby we are 
justified, but that of sanctification. With respect to the 
former, we have nothing to do personally with the law, 
and therefore the law could not be said to fail through 
the flesh in supplying us with it. The believing sinner is 
not only justified by faith in Christ; but a stream, an 
emanation of holiness, flows from Christ to his soul, which, 
through the ferbearance of God, shall never cease, till it 
has sanctified him wholly, both Boul and body ; and till 
his Redeemer shall present him ‘“ faultless before the 
« presence of his glory.” 

Ver. 5. By what rule are “ the things of the Spirit” 
to be distinguished from those “of the flesh,” if the only. 
criterion be abolished? Is the relish of the sanctified soul 
an pane relish? 

Ver. 7. “The carnal mind is enmity against God,” 
&c. What is the converse of this proposition, but that 
the spiritual mind loves God, and is subject to his law. 

Chap. ix. 10. Do not ‘the opposed phrases, “ the 
“minding of the flesh,” and “the minding of the Spirit,” 
denote the state of the affections in the opposed characters 
of the carnal and spiritual man? And is not this state of 
the affections made by the Apostle the criterion of life or 
death? Is not the state of the spiritual man, as such, 
described by this, that “ the Spirit of God dwelleth in him? ” 
And does not this clearly mark a state of personal holiness, 
derived indeed, but real and not imputed? For can the 
Holy Spirit make the heart his habitation, and not diffuse 
holiness there ? Compare ver. 12, 13. 

Ver. 14. 16. Is not the being “Jed by the Spirit of 
*« God,” made the evidence of being “the sons of God?” 
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How does the Spirit bear witness with our spirit, but by 
the effects which his influence produces in our spirit or 
soul? Is not this.view of his witness plainly suggested by 
the preceding context? Aud what are those effects, but 
“ the fruits of the Spirit,” mentioned Gal. vy. 24. &c. con- 
stituting that spirituality of mind which is the vitality of 
religion, the essence of spiritual, and the preparation for 
eternal life? The Apostle says not a word of that essence 
of absurdity, zmputed sanctification; nor are his words, 
by any possible torture, capable of accommodation to that 
notion. 

Ver. 19, 20, 21. Mark the object of universal ex- 
pectation and desire, ‘‘ a deliverance from the bondage of 
“ corruption (compare Chap. vii. 24, 25.) into the glorious _ 
“‘ liberty of the children of God.” This expectation and 
desire are ascribed to those (and indeed they are felt by 
those only) who have been previously delivered from the 
bondage of guilt by pardoning mercy. What then is the 
glory of the future state but, essentiaily and chiefly, this 
deliverance from sin? Is not the state of that man very 
suspicious who, relying on an imputed sanctification, 
neither feels, nor wishes to feel, the burthen of corruption, 
and has no anxious desire after deliverance from it? 

Compare ver. 23, 25, 26. 

Ver. 27. “ The mind of the Spirit.” How clear the 
evidence for the personality of the Holy Spirit! Can mind 
be attributed to the influence of mind ? 

Ver. 28. Who are those for whose good “ all things 
** work together?” 'They are ‘“ the called according to 
“ God’s purpose.” But how are they:to know that they 
are thus called? By the effect which this call has pro- 
duced in their hearts: they “love God.” 

- Ver. 29. Mark the end of divine foreknowledge and 
predestination. . It is “ conformity to the image of the Son 
“of God.” -And wherein does that conformity consist 
but in holiness? And is not holiness, then, mentioned here 
as a link in the golden chain, anterior to glorification ? 
Are believers now the brethren of the first-born Son; and 
are they not distinguished, even in this theirnonage, by the 
family features, by an.incipient likeness of him for whose 
sake they are adopted? Is this conformity to his image 
imputed or communicated? It will appear in our further 
enquiries that this conformity is also, subordinately to the 
glory of God, ‘the end of effectual calling and of. justifica- 
tion; and that it is the essence of glorification. Let it be 
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remarked that, in the Apostle’s’ gradation of blessing, 
effectual calling precedes justification. .To assert that 
he refers to the revelation of the benefit to the soul, and 
not to the act of justifying mercy, is to beg the question. 

Ver. 33—39. Among the things which cannot 
“separate from the love of Christ,” no mention is made of 
sin; because he who saves us from hell, saves us also from 
that which leads to. it—the dominant power of sin. ‘To 
say that sin cannot hurt a believer, betokens a state of 
heart unacquainted with the evil of sin, and with the nature 
of that salvation which is the subject of the Gospel 
message. Matt. i. 21. 

Chap. ix. 23. “ Vessels of mercy, afore prepared re 
“ glory.’ ‘To what does this previous preparation refer 
but to the work of sanctifying grace? Compare ph. ii. 9, 
Wherein do the terms preparation and qualification differ 
from each other ? 

Chap. x. 4. “ Christ is the end of the law for right- 
“ eousness to every one that believeth.” Is he so to any 
persons who do not believe, though they may afterwards 
be brought to believe in Him for this purpose ? 

Ver. 8, 9. Does not the phrase to “ believe in or with 
Gsthe heart,” twice repeated, -mark strongly a difference 
between assent and justifying faith, and point out the 
latter as being a cordial affiance on Christ as our Saviour ? 
The heart is spoken of in Scripture as the seat of. the 
affections; and the faith of the heart is not mere conviction 
of the judgment, but an excitement of the affections 
towards the object of faith. ‘ Fides sola, que non est sola,” 
_ was often on the lips of our Reformers as their definition 
of saving faith. Faith alone justifies, but the faith which 
justifies is never separated from love, the principle of 
sanctification. It always ‘ worketh by love,” and there- 
fore always produces that operative principle. ‘This defi- 
nition removes the apparent opposition between St. Paul 
and St. James on the subject. 

Ver. 11—15. In this account of the proposal of mercy, 
there is no reference made to any excluding decree; 
though in the former chapter, where the effects of the 
proposal are described, there is a constant reference to the 
purpose of God. ‘‘ The same Lord over all is rich unto 
“all that call upon him: for whosoever shall call on the name 
“of the Lord shall be saved.” 'This is the uniform language 
of THE GOSPEL. - bh 

Chap. xi. 19, 20. Is not this a plain instance of warn- 
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ing and of exhortation addressed both to saints and sin- 
ners; anda proof that God employs alarming as well as 
encouraging considerations in effecting the conversion of 
sinners and the perseverance of his saints?; Neither the 
one nor the other are addressed as being so under the 
effect of absolute decrees as to render them unfit subjects 
for rational expostulation. ‘‘ Thou standest by faith: be 
“ not high-minded, but fear.” 

Chap. xii. 1. The “ sacrifices” which are acceptable to 
God must be “living sacrifices,” endued with spiritual 
life. ‘They must be “holy” sacrifices, rendered such by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. The sanctification of the 
soul will affect the body and its voluntary functions. 

Ver. 2. Nonconformity to this world, and a transfor- 
mation by the renewing of the mind, are branches of the 
spiritual_ character of believers, or rather they constitute 
that character, not imputed but communicated ; and these 
are stated to be necessary to the attainment of experience 
of “the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 

The exhortations throughout this chapter being ad- 
dressed to the regenerate, evidently imply that. continual 
progression in Christian experience and practice, i is to be 
aimed at and expected. ‘The child of grace is born to 
grow up into Him in all things who is the source of 
influence, from whose fulness he is to receive grace for 
grace. The scion that does not grow is not, it may be 
feared, inserted in the life-giving stock. 

Chap. xv. 13, 30. What words could have been used 
more clearly to designate the personality of the Holy 
Ghost? “ By the power of the Holy Ghost.” Could an 
inspired writer have spoken of the power of a power!! 
“ Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
“sake, and FOR THE LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, that ye strive 
“ together with’ me in your prayers to God for me.” Is 
not Sabellianism equally opposed to Scripture and com- 
mon sense? 

Chap. xvi. 7. “ Who also were in Christ before me.’ 
Can priority and posteriority of time comport with ms 
doctrine of eternal union, or consequently with that of 
eternal justification ? 

Ver. 17. “* Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
“which cause divisions and offences, contrary to the 
“‘ doctrine ye have learned; and avoid them.” Of what 
kind were the factions and offences here mentioned ? And 
what is the duty enjoined respecting schismatics? 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Chap. i. 30. This passage is quoted in support of the 
doctrine of imputed sanctification, the advocates of which 
maintain that “ Christ is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
“ eousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” after one 
and the same manner; vis. by imputation of what He is in 
Himself to us; or, in other words, by placing his “ wisdom,” 
&c. to our account, as that which is paid by a surety is 
carried by the creditor in his books to the account of the 
original debtor. But is this consistent with Scripture, with 
common sense, or with the believer's benefit, his present ex- 
perience or future expectations? The views of Scripture, 
on the subject of sanctification, we have in part already 
traced, and shall yet see more fully. Common sense also . 
rejects the notion; for though rights may be legally 
transferred to another, qualities cannot: these can be 
transferred in no other way than by communication. In 
what sense can the wisdom of another make me wise, but 
by a communication of knowledge? But how would the 
believer, who feels “the bondage of corruption,” like an 
imputed “redemption” from it? This concluding act of 
divine mercy refers to the resurrection of the body, as we 
learn from Atom. viii. 23. Luke xxi. 28. But an imputed 
_ resurrection is not what we are taught to expect, nor what 
we want. The truthis that, while all the blessings we 
need flow from one source, even the cne fountain of life, 
Christ Jesus; yet they are made ours in the way that suits 

the nature of those blessings and our wants. 
Chap. ii. 9. Mark the character of those who have a 
right to believe that the blessings of final salvation are 
“prepared for them.” ‘They are “ prepared for them,” 
and for them only, “that love God.” And must we not 
enquire whether we love him or not, in order to ascertain 
whether we have a right to those blessings 3 ? 

Chap. iii. 1, 2. Is there no difference among those 
who are all born of God, with respect to spiritual growth, 
or, in other words, to ‘the degree of sanctifying influence 
which they have received ? Or, is the same doctrinal food 
fit for the use of Christians in the several states of growth 
and attainment in which they may be found. “ Ye are 
“ babes in Christ,”..and therefore “I have fed you with 
“ milk, and not with meat, for ye were not able to bear it.” © 
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Let the spiritual nurse well weigh this passage, lest by 
improper management he be the means of throwing some 
of those who are under his care, into the fever of spiritual 
pride, the delirium of self-conceit, or the coma of total 
indifference. 

Ver. 17. This is another instance of solemn warning 
addressed to Christian professors. “If any man defile the 
“ temple of God, him will God destroy; for the temple of 
‘“ God is holy, which temple ye are.” Does the inhabita- 
tion of Deity imply real, or only imputed sanctity? Can 
God be present without sanctifying the place of his re- 
‘sidence ? 

Chap. v. 5. Is no destruction of carnal principle pos- 
sible in this world; or rather, is not sech a destruction 
necessary, in order that “the spirit may be saved in the 
*« day of the Lord Jesus?” : 

Chap. ix. 9. Mark the reference to the law of Moses 
as binding on the consciences of believers in Christ. ‘“ For 
“our sakes this is written.” So again more expressly, 
(ver. 21, in the parenthesis) the apostle speaks of himself 
as “ being not without law to God, but under the law to 
“ Christ.” Of what law does he speak? Surely of that 
which he had just before mentioned, ver. 20. 

Ver. 24—27. Mark again the connection which sub- 
sists between means and end; between effort and salvation. 
The salvation is provided and bestowed freely, yet none 
will enjoy it but the agonist. “The kingdom of God 
“‘ suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 
How is this violence produced in the torpid mind of a sin- 
ner, but by the Spirit of grace acting as the agent in con- 
viction of sin? - 

Chap. x. 2. Was the baptism unto Moses, or into the 
religion of which he was the teacher, confined to the adult 
refugees from Egypt; or did it include the children with 
their parents? Was it performed by immersion or asper- 
sion? “ These things were our examples,” (marg.) “ types 
“or figures.” Ver. 6 and 11. Did not the ancient Jews 
borrow their practice of baptising proselytes and their 
children from the baptism in the Red Sea? And what 
would be the rational interpretation of our Lerd’s commis- 
sion by his Apostles, when he commanded them, Matt. 
xxviii. 19, to “ go and proselyte all nations, baptising them 
“into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
_ “ Ghost.” Accustomed, as they were, to the practice of 
baptising proselytes and their children, would they not. 
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naturally infer that they were to do the same, since they 
were not interdicted by the commission of their Lord? If 
a minister of the Church of England were sent to proselyte 
the inhabitants of some heathen nation, would he not bap- 
tise the children of every convert he made, because it is 
the practice of the Church from which he was sent to do 
so’: 

Chap. xi. 28. “ Let a man examine himself,” &e. Is 
this addressed to bélievers or not? See chap. i. 1. If ad: 
dressed to believers, does it not shew the necessity of con- 
tinual self-examination ; and imply that there is some 
standard by which that examination is to be conducted 2? 
Compare ver. 31, 32. 

Chap. xii. 3. The profession “ that Jesus is the Lord,” 
is evidently the profession of faith, mentioned Rom. x. 9, 
to which salvation is annexed. But if this profession of 
faith cannot be made without the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, must it not be more than a mere assent to the pro- 
position? Is that influence necessary to produce a mere 
verbal acquiescence in this proposition ? 

Chap. xiii. The whole of this chapter is important in in 
our present enquiry. Let the essentiality of “charity” o 
love to a well-founded hope of salvation be deeply con- 
sidered by every professor of religion. Without it, faith, 
knowledge, and miraculous gifts, are of no avail. If there 
be no necessity for an appeal to the dispositions of the 
heart for evidence of a state of grace, of what use’is this 
beautiful delineation of that love which constitutes the 
most important feature of the Christian character? “ Now 
“abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity.” Each has its separate office; all 
are equally essential to final salvation; but “the greatest 
“ of these is charity,” as it authenticates the ether graces, 
and is the preparation for the enjoyment of that which 
faith embraces and hope expects; nay, it is the essence 
of that enjoyment. 

Chap. xiv, 34; 35. I know not by what authority, or 
on what ground, this apostolic canon is set aside.’ 

Chap. xv. 1, 2. Does it not appear that there is a 
species of faith, which fails of saving the soul which pos- 
‘sesses it? “ Unless ye have believed in vain.” Compare 
James ii. 14.. How is this faith, which is vain with respect 
to salvation, to be distinguished from “the faith .of God’s 
“elect?” Without an appeal to evidence, how can the 
distinction be made ; ? Compare Acts viii. 13. 
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Ver. 34. “ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.’ Is - 
not this righteousness which is opposed to sinning, personal 
obedience to the divine law? Is it not inseparably con- 
nected with the true “knowledge of God?” Is it not to 
be concluded from the Apostle’s words, that he who is not 
“ awake to righteousness,” and fighting against sin, has 
not “the knowledge of God ?” 

Ver. 41. Does not this imply that there will be a dif- 
ference in the degrees of future glory to which the right- 
eous will be advanced? (Compare the parable of the 
talents.) And if it does, on what will the several degrees 
of glory depend? Is not personal holiness. the capacity for 
the enjoyment of future happiness ? 

Chap. xvi. 22. “ If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
‘“‘ Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha.” Surely it 
must be a subject of solicitous enquiry in every awakened 
mind, ‘“‘ Do I leve the Lord Jesus Christ?” The man whe 
can rest satisfied without having made an enguiry, must be 
in a deep sleep. Nothing less than the tremendous curse 
of Omnipotence is suspended on the issue of the enquiry. 
Is it any wonder if the believer recur to it again and 
again? 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Chap. i. 1. If there be any defined meaning in words, 
the term “ saints” must have respect to personal qualities. 
Let the scholar look to its etymological sense. 

Ver. 12. How is “ the testimony of conscience,” with 
respect to a man’s spirit and conduct, a ground of “ rejoic- 
“ing ?”—'That it cannot be such meritoriously, is confessed 
by all who have any acquaintance with the Gospel of 
Christ; but if it be not so in an evidential sense, as afford- 
ing a criterion of interest in the great salvation, I know 
not in what view it can be the foundation or source of joy 
at all. That it is so in some sense, the Apostle’s declaration 
fully proves. 

Ver. 22. What is “the seal” and “ the earnest of the 
‘“‘ Spirit in the heart?’ Are his operations on the heart 
any otherwise discernible than by their effeets? What is 
this sealing, but the impression of his own character on 
the soul? And what is this earnest, but a part of the future 
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inheritance 2? And what is that inheritance, but the enjoy- 
ment of THE Hoty ONE, and conformity to his image? 

Chap. iii. 18. “ We are changed into the same image, 
“from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Is 
not this change a present and a progressive change? And 
does not “ the image of God” consist in personal con- 
formity to him? 

Chap. iv. 3, 4. Mark the causes, external] and internal, 
to which the perdition of sinners is ascribed. ‘The 
destroyer is the devil; and the proximate cause of their 
destruction is unbelief. 

Ver. 8,9. Does it not appear that the same variety of, 
experience which is felt by Christians now, was felt even 
by the Apostles: 

Ver. 16. If this does not refer to progressive sanctifi- 
cation, I am at a loss to understand it. The decay of “ the 
“outward man” is gradual and progressive; and the 
antithesis proves that such also is the renewal of “ the 
“ inward man.’ 

Ver. \7. 18. What connection is there between the 
afflictions of believers and their future glorification ? Unless. 
they be means, through grace, of personal sanctification— 
unless by weaning the affections from things below and 
elevating them te things above,—they conduce to qualify 
the soul for the enjoyment of “ the far more exceeding 
- “and eternal weight of glory,” how do they “ work” that 
glory for it? Compare ver. 1d. 

_ Chap. v.9. What is this /Jabour or. endeavour of one 
who is decay, in the sense of justification, “ accepted 
“in the Beloved :” “ We labour that, whether present or 
“ absent, we may be accepted of Him.” Does it not at- 
tach high hay to the state of the heart towards 
God: 
~~ Ver. 10. In what sense is.a believer to “ receive the 
“ things done in his body :” How will his reception at 
“the judgment-seat of Christ” be “‘ according to that he 
“hath done?” Is it true that sin cannot hurt a believer, 
nor good works profit him ? 

Ver. 15. Mark the extent of the atonement, as to its 
sufficiency ; and mark also the end for which it was made. 
‘©He died for all, that they which live, should not hence- 
“ forth live unto ‘themselves, but unto him which died for 
sh ves and r6se again.’ 

‘Ver. 17. Mark the character ‘and state of every man. 
who is “in Christ,” er truly a Christian. He is “a new 
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“creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things 
‘““are become new.” No one is united to Christ, and 
interested in him, to whom this character does not belong. 

Ver. 21. “ He was made sin for us, who knew no sin; 
“that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
“Him.” This verse has been so explained, as if the 
Apostle intended to assert something more than the impu- 
tation of the guilt of sin to him who became our surety ; 
or as if more were implied in it than the exaction of the 
penalty due to sin. But be it remarked that the Greek 
word used by St. Paul is the same by which a sin offering is 
constantly expressed in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and that this is its meaning here. To say that 
Christ ‘‘ was made sin” in any other respect, is a dangerous 
error. The pollution of sin could not attach to him. He 
was, at every period of his incarnate state, ‘ a lamb with- 
‘out spot.” Guilt may be transferred,- but qualities can- 
not. His vicarious sufferings supersede the necessity of 
our suffering personally the penalty of sin: His righteous- 
ness imputed to us, supersedes the necessity of personal 
righteousness for the purpose of entitling the believing soul 
to the heavenly inheritance. But our personal qualities 
were not so transferred das to be inherent in Him; nor can 
his personal qualities supersede the necessity of personal 
qualifications in those who through faith in Him are the 
heirs of salvation. 

Chap.vi. 1. Observe that the Gospel, here called “ the 
“* grace of God,” and therefore the true Gospel, may be 
“received in vain.” And what was the design of the 
Apostle’s earnest entreaty, if it were not to engage the 
Corinthians in the important work of self-examination? | 

Ver. 9. 10. Mark the same variety of joy and sorrow 
which we before noticed. Let not the mourner in Zion 
he discouraged. 

Ver. 17,18. Whatis the connection between obedience 
to the command, and.the enjoyment of divine favour? 
“Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
* separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
“ thing; and I will receive you, and will be a father unto 
“you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
“ Lord Almighty.” Willit be maintained that the Apostle 
was mistaken.in his order of causes and effects ? 

. ‘Chap. vii. 1. “ Having, therefore, these promises 
“(dearly beloved) let us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
“ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
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* fear of God.” Is not this duty of personal purification a 
daily and constant endeavour? Is not perfect holiness the 
mark at which believers are to aim; and does that man im- 
preve the promises to their appointed end who does not- 
aim at it? 

Ver. 2. “ Godly sorrow worketh repentance Ho sal- 
“vation, not to be repented of.” There is, then, a con- 
nection between godly sorrow and repentance, and also 
between repentance and salvation. What is this con- 
hection but that of means to the end proposed ? I will not 
eall repentance a condilion of salvation, lest the word con- 
dition should be misinterpreted; but- repentance is that 
without which salvation cannot be attained. lf Ged the 
Spirit be the author of this “ godly sorrow,” is he not the 
convincer of sin? 

Chap. ix. 6. There is a connection between sowing 
and reaping,-not only wiih respect to the existence of 
harvest, but also to the degree of abundance to be enjoyed 
in the time of harvest. To what does the Apostle refer in 
these figurative expressions but to the cultivation of holy 
dispositions, and the practice of good works? Be it, how- 
ever, observed that reaping does not follow sowing asa 
‘mecessary efiect. The harvest is of God’s free mercy both 
in nature and grace; and, in both, the success of human 
endeavour depends on his blessing, and is insured only by 
his free promise. Yeta plentiful sowing is the appointed 
means of a plentiful reaping, though both seed-time and 
harvest are of his mercy. Does this passage imply no dis- 
tinction in degrees of present grace and of future glory? 

Chap. x. 3. Does not the description of conversion 
here given imply personal sanctification, of which humility 
isso important a feature? If it be the object of the Gospel 
“to bring every thought into captivity to the obedience 
‘© of Christ,” most assuredly it is its object to “ sanctify us 
“wholiy, body, seul, and spirit.” 

Chap. xi. 2, 3. Mark the Apostle’s holy jealousy and 
fear. Has not the simplicity.of regard which the believer 
- owes to Christ, a respect to the exclusion of worldly idols 
from his heart, as well as to the exclusion of self-righteous 
confidences? Should not this jealous fear have a place in 
the hearts of all the Apostle’s successors in the office of 
the ministry ? 
Chap. xii. 21. Was this addressed to professors of 
godliness ? Awful thought! Mark here again the emphasis 
given io the importance of repentance. 
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Chap. xiii. 5. Was this earnest admonition given to all 
the members of the Corinthian church? I find no excep- 
tions made. What is the subject of examination? 
‘* Whether ye be in the faith!” But how is the examina- 
tion to be conducted? After the same manner in which 
the quality of a metal is assayed in order to prove whether 
it be gold or not, or to ascertain what quantity of alloy 
debases the gold. The crucible and the touchstone are 
the legitimate means. ‘ Prove your ownselves.” 

Ver. 9, 11. Perfection is here opposed to weakness. 

What is the meaning of the exhortation, “ Be perfect,” if ° 
there be no progression in holiness to be cultivated or ex- 
pected? Is there no connection between a compliance with 
the will of God and the enjoyment of his presence implied 
in the copulative “and?” “ Be perfect,” &c. “ and the 
** God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
_ Ver. 14, Mark the Triunity and Personality in the 
Godhead. Each of the blessings here specified implies 
omnipotence and omnipresence in the Person of whom 
it is asked. And as there can be only one Omnipotent 
and one Omnipresent, these three must be one. Yet the 
mode of speaking is such as marks that the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, are in some respect distinguished from each 
other. Compare with this apostolic benediction that 
which was divinely appointed for the use of Aaron and 
his successors in blessing the people of Israel. Numb. vi. 
22, &c. Why this trinal act, unless there be a trinal dis- 
tinction in the Godhead ? , an 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Chap. i. 4. Mark the object proposed by the divine 
atonement for sin, viz. that sinners “might be delivered 
“ from this present evil world.” And is there nothing of 
personal sanctification in this deliverance? This object is 
constantly kept in view when the Apostles speak of re- 
demption. 

Ver. 8, 9. Awful words! The Lord preserve me from 
the anathema pronounced on those who preach “ any 
“other Gospel” than that which the Apostles preached, 
and teach me to speak “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
“ nothing but the truth.” Amen. 
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Chap. ii. 19, 20. Mark the end to be accomplished in 
the’ believer’s experience by a death to the law: It is a life 
devoted to God, to do his will asit is revealed in that law, 
and to enjoy his favour. 

Chap. v. 6. “ Faith worketh by love.” ‘That faith 
alone justifies before God, and that nothing is to be iuter- 
mingled with it in its office of justifying, is the doctrine 
so strenuously maintained in this Epistle. To look to the 
law or to any works of personal obedience for justification, 
is, according to St. Paul’s doctrine, to renounce Christiani- 
ty. But even in an Epistle of which this doctrine is the 
main subject, our Apostle dees not neglect to show how 
the same faith which renounces the law as a condition of 
the covenant of works, evidences itself in obedience to 
that very law. It “ works by love.” And this love is the 
principle and substance of all obedience. For mark, 

Ver. 13, 14. The Apostle’s reference to the law of the 
ten commandments as obligatory, in its character of a rule 
of life, on those who were freed from it as a condition of 
' life. Mark hew he iatroduces a general command com- 
prehending all the precepts of the second table, “ By 

** Jove serve one another.” Mark the authority by which 
he enforced it. ‘For all the law” (viz. as it respects social 
duty) “is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
“ love thy neighbour as thyself.” With what propriety then 
can it be asserted that a believer is set free from all obliga- 
tion to the moral law? 
Ver. \7—21. Mark the conflict between the “ fiesh” and 
-“the Spirit.” Does not this imply a criterion of right 
and wrong? What is that criterion but the will of God ex- 
pressed in some law or directory of conduct? Are not 
“ the works of the flesh” which are enumerated, ver. 19, 
20, 21, trausgressions against the commandments of the 
second table, to which the Apostle had just before referred as 
the rule of a believer’s life? What is the excellence which he 
has ascribed to the opposed graces of the Spirit but this 
conformity to the law: ‘ against such there is no law?” 
-Aund does he not tell the Galatians that the practice of 
transgression must exclude them from the kingdem of > 
heaven. — : 
Chap. vi. 2. Wherein does “ the law of Christ” differ 
from the eternal unchangeable rule. of right, the moral 
law of God ? 
Ver. 4. ‘ Let every man prove,” assay as metals are 
assayed, “his own work ; and then shall he have rejoicing 
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“in himself alone, and not in another.”’ What is the test 
by which the assay is to be made? And what is this re- 
joicing in a man’s self but the result of the assay in 
evidence of his state before God? 

Ver. 7, 8, 9. How solemn the admonition! If-a 
man sow tares he will not reap wheat.. What is sowing 
to the flesh but an unholy life; and what is sowing to the 
Spirit but the converse? Is there no connection between 
holiness and happiness,—between obedience and salvation ? 
It is not the connection of merit and reward, “ God 
“ forbid!” but it is the connection of qa ne and 
enjoyment. 

Mark, wer. 14. the effect of faith in the cress of 
Christ. It is a crucifixion to the world, or, in other words, 
personal sanctification. 

Mark, ver. 15, what it is that alone avails in a pro- 
fession of religion. It is the new creation of the seul 
after the image of God. If this be left out of the system 
which a man maintains, half the Gospel is lost sight of, 
without which the other half will be of ne use. 

Mark, ver. 16, the restriction of the Apostle’s benedic- 
tion to those who walk according to rule, even the canon 
of obedience, the law of ‘“‘ the new creature.” ‘To none but 
those who evidence a new creation by walking according 
to this rule do “‘ peace and mercy” evidentially belong. 

‘‘ Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus ehret be 
*‘ with your spirit. Amen.” 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Chap. i. 4. Sanctification is the object proposed by 
electing love. ‘“ Chosen before the foundatien of the 
fF world, that we should be holy and without blame before 
« him in love.” Surely it cannot be maintained, that holi- 
ness and blamelessness in love are derived to us by zm- 
putation. If this be maintained there can be no dependance 
on language. Is not the doctrine of election, generally, 
if not always, connected in Scripture with the sanctify- 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit, rather than with the justify- 
ing grace of Christ; and if this be so, is not the Church 
of England sanctioned in her representation of these 
truths, when she teaches each of her catechumens to say 
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* God the Son whoredeemed me and all mankind ;” Hebd. 
ii. 9. “ God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me and all 
“the elect people of God 2” 

Ver. 10. What is the gathering together in one, if it 
be not the formation of the one mystical body, composed 
of members in heaven and earth, and actuated, as the 
natural body is, by one Spirit? If the members of this 
body which are in heaven be personally holy, hew can 
those who are still on earth, be one with them, unless 
they also be in their measure personally holy. 'The same 
vital principle animates the whole body, though in different 
degrees as the members approximate to or are more remote 
from the fountain of life. ‘I will give them one heart 
**and one way.” 

Ver. 13, 14. “ The Holy Spirit of promise” is “ the 
*seal,” “‘the earnest of our inheritance,” not as He is the au- 
thor of faith, for the seal and earnest are consequent upon 
believing. ‘“ In whom, after that ye believed, ye were 
“sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
* earnest of our inheritance.” Whatever be meant by this 
seal and this earnest (see the Note on 2 Cor. i. 22.) they are 
the means of assurance to the believing soul. The act of 
believing is distinguished from them, and may be inde- 
pendent of them. 

Ver. 19, 20. Saving faith is the production of Omnipo- 
tence. But who will say that a bare assent to divine truth 
may not be produced by the mere exercise of reason. ‘The 
“ Bible is true,—the Bible contains such a proposition, 
“and therefore I believe it.” But is this justifying faith ? 

Chap. ii. 1,4, 5, 6. The first sensations of aie life 
in the human soul, described as being previously ‘“‘dead in 
“ trespasses and sins,” are here ascribed to God as their 
author, and the infusion of a quickening principle is repre- 
sented as preceding a resurrection to newness of life. What 
are the first sensations of spiritual life? Do they not resem- 
ble those which are produced ina body wherein life has been 
for a timesuspendcd? Are they not the painful sensations 
_ which arise from a conflict between death and life,—trom 
those obstructions to the exercise of the functions of iife 
whicha state of sin occasions: Do they not consist in these 
convictions of sin, and the struggle between hope and fear, of 
which the Holy Spirit is the author in fulfilment ef his 
covenant-engagement as the glorifier of Jesus?) Who can 
give life but God only, and is not the Spirit of Christ the 
quickening Spirit? How then can it*be maintained that 
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the Holy Spirit is not.the author of conviction of sin? See 
the process described Job. xxxiii. 14—30, See also a variety 
of illustrations in Psalm evii. Our Lord’s account of the 
the office of the Spirit, John xvi. &c. &e. is the key to 
these descriptions. 

Ver. 3. If the elect be justified from eternity, how 
can they be “children of wrath” till the time when they 
believe in Christ? Is a state of condemnation and a state 
of justification one and the same thing? 

Ver. 10. We have frequently noticed, in our search 
after Truth, the end proposed by election, justification, 
&c. Let us now remark the end proposed by the new 
creation in Christ Jesus. How strong and decisive the 
Apostle’s words! “ Created in Christ Jesus unto good 
“ works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
“ walk in them.” Are these things which were the sub- 
ject of divine preordination,—for which God puts forth an 
act of omnipotence,—and which are the necessary effects 
of union with Christ by faith ;—are these. good works of 
little ar no consequence? Must they not be of the high-. 
est importance to the believer’s final salvation and the 
glory of God, and to which, consequently, ministers 
should constantly exhort their people? Titus iii. 8. 

Ver. 15. Mark the distinction which the Apostle 
makes between the ceremonial and moral law. The law 
which is abolished by the incarnation of our Lord “ was 
** contained in ordinances,” or positive institutions, whereby 
his incarnation was prefigured previously to his advent in 
the fiesh. This was the cause of that “ enmity” which pre- 
vailed between the Jews and all other nations, and with 
this enmity the moral law had nothing to do. 

Chap. iii. 14—19. Does the Apostle’s prayer for his 
beloved Ephesians import no growth in the divine life ? 
when he implores on their behalf increasing strength, a 
more habitual sense of the presence of Christ in their 
hearts, a more rooted and grounded loye, and a more com- 
prehensive view of “ the height and depth, the length and 
“breadth of the love of Christ” to their souls; and, in 
short, that they might “be filled with all the fulness of 
“God ;” can all this be consistent with the doctrine which 
maintains that nothing more is to be expected by the be- 
liever here on earth than an increase of theoretic know- 
ledge, and that the experience of his heart is to remain 
stationary from the time of his conversion to his admission 
into heaven!! Especially when all this is attributed, ver. 20, | 
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21, “ to Him who is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
“ all we ask or think.” Does not the believer ask for and 
conceive of a conformity to the image of his Saviour ? 

Chap. iv. 1, 2, 3. To what is this vocation? See the 
question answered | Thess. iv.7. 2 Tim. i. 9. If the voca- 
tion therefore be to the cultivation of holiness, to “ walk 
“ worthily of that vocation,” must be to walk holily, or to 
cultivate the graces specified in the following verses which 
~ are branches of true holiness. Can that which the believer 
is to cultivate be his by imputation? 

Ver. 5. “ One baptism.” If the baptism of the Church 
of England be the one legitimate baptism, then those who 
rebaptise her members, and those of her members who 
submit to be rebaptised, are guilty of breaking “ the bond 
*of peace,’ and of destroying that “unity” which St. 
Paul here describes. The assertion of her twenty-seventh 
Article, that “the baptism of young children is in any 
“ wise to be retained in the Church, as most agreeable to 
“the institution of Christ,’ has, I conceive, never been 
disproved. It is true we cannot produce any instance of 
the baptism of infants in the New Testament history, nor 
was it to be expected in so concise an account that we 
should; and this silence is, in my opinion, almost equiva- 
lent to a positive statement of the fact. But we read of 
the baptism of households, which, being interpreted in con- 
nection with the previous practice of the Jews in regard 
to their proselytes with whom they always associated their 
young children and servants in the administration of this 
rite, leads us to conclude that these baptised households 
might, and probably did, comprehend young children. 
Our Lord’s commission, Matt. xxviii. 19, contains no ex- 
cluding clause, which we think it would have done, if any. 
change in the existing practice, to which the Apostles as 
Jews had been accustomed, had been intended. They 
were left by their commission to follow that existing 
practice in their administration of this ordinance. We, of 
course, look to our opponents for proof of our Lord’s in- 
tention to change the existing custom; and till such proof 
ean be adduced shall continue to practise what we know 
was done before and at the time when the authoritative 
commission* was given to the Apostles, and what we 
know was also done a few years after the death of the 


* It is to be observed that our Lord’s commission did not introduce this rite; 
for it had been in use both by the Baptist and our Lord’s disciples, as practised by, 
the Jewish Church, before the commission was given. ; . 
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Apostles, and believe to have been done by themselves, 
and from their time to our own. For though we have 
no iastance in Scripture (and none, we think, could reason- 
ably be expected) yet we have the fullest historical evidence 
in our favour not very distant from the Apostolic age ; and 
it is a maxim in jurisprudence that every law is best ex- 
plained by the subsequent practice. For only 150 years from 
the time of the Apostles, a council was held at Carthage, 
at which sixty-six Bishops there assembled recognized the 
practice of infant baptism as of universal and undisputed 
prevalence in the church. No question has, I believe, 
been raised, as to the authenticity of this account. And 
surely the distance of the Cyprianic age from that of the 
Apostles was not so great, but that these sixty-six -Bishops 
might safely have trusted even to oral tradition, if they 
had possessed no written documents (which will by no 
means be admitted) concerning so remarkable and noto- 
rious a point.of ecclesiastica] discipline. ‘Three persons 
only in succession were necessary to communicate with 
each other between the time of St. John and that of St. 
Cyprian. Polycarp, aged 86, died in the year of our 
Lord 147, and by consequence was born in the year 61, 
that is, he was 39 years of age before St. John’s death. 
Irenzus was 50 years of age before the death of Polrearp ; 
and a third person, younger than either of the former, 
would connect the age of the Apostles with that of 
Cyprian. Would there be any difficulty in tracing a no- 
torious and constant practice backward for 150 years in 
our Own annals; or would a matter so traced be consider- 
ed as disputable even if more links were necessary in the 
chain of connection? Let it be observed that the refereice 
here made to human authority, is not brought forward in 
support of any doctrine, but for the proof of historic fact ; 
and if such proof be not admissible, how many things con- 
nected with the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures 
must be left in doubt !—Tradition will carry the exclusion 
of children from the baptismal font no further back than 
the Reformation. And if baptism be the mean of admis- 
sion to the visible church, where (in the opinion of 
Antipedobaptists) was that church during the ages 
which intervened between the time of Cyprian and 
the Reformation? Was it extinct? How then was the 
promise of its Divine Founder fulfilled, that “the gates of 
** hell should never prevail against it?” If the baptism of 
adults by immersion be the only true baptism, the first 
true baptism that took place at the time of the Reforma- 
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tion must have been performed by an administrator who 
had never been baptised himself. 

Ver. 20, 24. What is the instruction which believers 
receive from their great Teacher ; er, in other words what 
is “ THE TRUTH AS IT Is 1N JEsus?” It is, “that they put 
« off, concerning the former conversation, the old man 
“ which is corr upt according to the deceitful lusts; and 
“be renewed in the spirit of their mind: and that they 
“put on the new man which, after God, is created in 
“ righteousness and true holiness.” If all this be the result 
of imputation, where is the propriety of exhortation on the 
subject, or the possibility of activity in the work? What 
righteousness and true holiness mean is partly explained in 
ihe followi ing verses, where it is evident that the Apostle 
had his eye on the second table of the moral law as obli- 
gatory on believers, in every separate item of exhortation. 

Chap. v. The exhortations in this chapter are all 
founded on the second table of the decalogue. Indeed, if 
this rule be withdrawn, how are we to know “ what the 
«« will of the Lord is?” ver. 17. ‘The motives to duty are 
Gospel motives, and the rule, taken out of the hands of 
Moses and put into the hands of Christ, “the one law- 
“ giver,’ is a Gospel rule. ‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
“thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy 
self.” 

Chap. vi. 1, 2, 3. If believers are under no cbligation 
to obey the ten commandments, with what propriety could 
the Apostle expressly quote the fifth commandment as en- 
forcing on the believing Hphesians the duty which it re- 
quires, and even add to its general authority the induce- 
ment of its promissory sanction? 

Ver. 10, &c. Mark again the character of the Christ- 
jan life. It is a continued. warfare against the spirit of 
darkness. He only.can triumph who has fought and con- 
quered. The Christian armour consists of graces to be 
personally possessed and used by the Christian combatant. 

“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus © 
“ Christ in sincerity.” Ver. 24. Compare John xiv. 21. 


PODEIS eovre ~- 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


Chap. i. 6. What the “ good work” which God had 
“begun” in the Philippians, was, is explained by the 
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Apostle’s prayer for them in the following verses, where- 
in he implores its growth towards perfection. 

Ver. 9,10, 11. Does an increase of “ love,” the prin- 
ciple of hulinees! the essence of that which the law, requires, 
“the end of the commandment,” “the fulfilling of the 
“ law,”’—does an increase of love imp!y no growth in holi- 
ness, or, in other words, of conformity to the divine law? 
“That your love may abound more and more, in know- 
“ ledge and in all judgment.”* 

Chap. ii. 12. “ Work out your own salvation with fear 
* and trembling; for itis God which worketh in you, both 
“ to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” What is this 
work in which believers, already justified through the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness, are to be employed? If 
nothing that is of importance to final salvation remains 
to be done after believing and justification, where is the 
necessity of “ fear and trembling” in the execution of the 
work required? Observe that it is “ salvation,” and not 
justification, to which this work relates. A confusion re- 
specting these distinct terms produces much error and 
mischief. 

Chap. iii. 3. “ We are the circumcision which worship 
“God in the spirit,” &c. that is, we have “ the inward 
‘and spiritual grace” of which circumcision was “ the 
“ outward and visible sign.” And what was that but “a 
“death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousniess?” 
The bloody rite of circumcision is changed, in consequence 
of a change in the dispensation of the Gospel, for the bloodless 
rite of baptism, faith having now to look net to atonement | 
to be made for sin by the blood of Christ, but to sanctifi- 
cation by the Spirit as the effect of atonement already 
made and accepted. The outward visible sign is changed ; 
but, in the opinion of the author, the subjects of the new 
ordinance are the same as those of the old one, even all 
who are capable of participating in the blessing which it 
exhibits, namely that new birth, without which no one, no 
fallen creature, can see the kingdom of God. Johz iii. 3. 
If children be admissible to the invisible church, why 
should they be considered as inadmissible to the visible 
church and be excluded from its initiatory ordinance ? 


* The word translated judgment, is in the margin rendered sense. When ap- 
plied to the body, it is corporeal sense or feeling; and when used in reference to 
the soul, it is spiritual: sensation, or experience. Another derivative notin, from 
the same root, which signifies to feel, to perceive by sensation, is used, Heb. v. 
14, in a spiritual view, for the sensorium, or organ of feeling. 
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Ver. 10—14. What is “ the power” or influential re- 
sult ‘ of Christ’s resurrection,” considered as distinct from 
justification? For St. Paul was already justified by faith 
in Christ, and knew that he was so. Whatever it is, he 
speaks of it as essential to his attainment unto “ the 
“ resurrection of the (blessed) dead.” What was it, then, 
that the Apostle had not yet attained ; wherein did he con- 
sider himself to be still imperfect: what was the final 
object fer which he had been “apprehended of Christ 
“ Jesus:” Whatever it was, he was deeply in earnest toe 
“ obtain” and “apprehend” it. It was the object of his 
constant and anxious pursuit. Let the reader determine 
whether “ the mark,” “ the prize of the high calling of 
* God in Christ Jesus” be not perfect holiness. Compare 
Rom. vii. 24. 

Ver. 11—21. Mark the difference between professors 
© whose end is destruction,” and those who shall be saved. 
It consists not in the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
sentiments which are maintained, but in the state of the 
affections. ‘“ The enemies of the cross of Christ—mind 
“earthly things ;” but, says the Apostle, “ our conversa- 
“ tion,” our citizenship “is in heaven,” &c. 

_ Chap. iv. 6, 7, and 9. Observe.the connection which the 
Apostle establishes between duty and comfort; between 
the spirit uf faith, prayer, and thankfulness, and the enjoy— 
ment of spiritual peace. ‘“ Be careful for nothing; but in 
“every thing by prayer-and supplication, with thanksgiv- 
‘ing, let your requests be made known unto God: aad 
“ the peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall 
‘keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
“ Those things which you have both learned and. received. 
“ and seen in me do; and the God of peace shall be with 
“you.” Can the prayerless and unthankful soul expect 
to “enjoy “< the peace of Gods ” or is it indeed capable of 
enjoying it? 


were rsernene 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Chap. i. 1. “‘ Faith” and “love” are never separated 
from each other in the Christian life, though their offices 
are perfectly distinct. 

Ver. 9—11. Does this prayer comport with a metion- 
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less unprogressive view of the Christian state? Or will it ' 
compert with the doctrine of imputed sanctification ? 
What the Apostle implored on behalf of the Colossians, 
every believer must anxiously desire for himself; and the 
spirit of prayer which he sometimes feels in asking for an 
increasing knowledge of the will of God, and for fruitful- 
hess in every good work, is an earnest of the answer to 
prayer which he is taught to expect. 

Ver. 12. “ The Father hath made us meet to be par- 
“takers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” The 
new-born babe has a meetness or qualification for the 
functions of life to which it is born, which functions it be- 
gins immediately to perform. But is this meeiness inca- 
pable of increase? Though the functions of animal life 
‘ are performed by the adult, essentially, in the same man- 
ner; yet, does his blood circulate, do his lungs vibrate, 
or his limbs move, with the same imbecility asin the state 
of infancy ? Vitality, natural and spiritual, has its degrees. 
“ As new-born babes desire the sincere milk of the word 
“that ye may grow thereby.” 

Ver. 13. Doth this “ translation” refer exclusively to 

justification? Is not “ the power of darkness” from which 
believers are “‘ delivered’’'a state of reigning sin as well as 
of condemnation? 
7 Ver. 21, 22. The state of heart to which reconciliation 
is opposed is a state of alienation and even enmity to God, 
qualities which are changed in conversion to reconceilia- 
tion.. And the object of this reconciliation is (wer. 23.) 
the presentation of the soul, so reconciled, to God ina 
state of sinless perfection ; “ holy and unblameable, and 
** unreprovable in his sight.” 

‘Ver. 28. Mark the object of the Christian ministry. 
It does not attain its ultimate pursuit in the conversion of 
sinners to God. ‘The Colossians were already converted ; 
yet they required warning and instruction with a view to 
their perfection in Christ Jesus. ‘“ Whom we preach, 
“ warning every man, and teaching every man, that we 
*‘ may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Chap. ii. 1. Fake notice of the Apostle’s “ great con- 
“ flict,” (margin fear or care) for the believing Colossians. 
What need was there of fear or care, if the act of believ- 
ing had already put them in possession of all that is re- 
quired to final salvation? The object of this conflict is 
stated, 

Ver. 2. And what was it but their growth and 
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-establishment? “ The full assurance of_ understanding” 
differs from the first exercises of faith in Christ, as the 
steady motions of a man differ from the tettering attempts 
of a child when learning to walk. It differs also, as I 
conceive, from “the full assurance of faith,’ and ‘the 
full assurance of hope,” which are elsewhere mentioned. 

Ver. 6, 7. Is no increase implied in these verses? 
Labour to become ‘“ rooted and built up in Him.” Does 
a young tree make no progress in stature, strength, and 
fruitfulness, if it enjoy the means of growth, moisture, light, 
and warmth? Or does a building make no progress towards 
adaptation to the end for which it is erected, if the founda- 
tion have been laid by an architect who is able to finish 
at? . 

Ver. 10. “ Ye are complete in Him,” by a commuta- 
tion of guilt and righteousness; but not, surely, by a com- 
mutation of qualities. The latter is impossible in the 
nature of things, and involves something like blasphemy 
against Christ. In this verse the effect of Christ’s righte- 
ousness is stated ; the doctrine of sanctification is clearly 
stated in the verse that follows. 

Ver. 11. ‘“ In whom also ye are circumcised with the 
*“‘ circumcision made without hands, in putting off the 
“body of the sins of the flesh, by the-circumcision of 
* Christ.” ‘This, surely, is sanctification by influence 
communicated, and not by holiness imputed. For it is 
the thing typified by an operation on the body, the out- 

-ward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace of the 
sanctifying Spirit. The circumcision of Christ is the 
meritorious and operative cause, but not the effect ascribed 
to that cause. Cause and effect are two different things. 

Ver. 12. See the note on Rom. vi. 4. 

Chap. iii. and iv. These two chapters consist, with the 

- exception of the concluding salutations, of exhortations to 
the practice of piety. Any particular application of their 
contents to the objects.of these remarks is unnecessary. 
They speak clearly for themselves. 


worse cersere 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Chap. i. 3. 4. Faith works, love labours, and hope | 
exercises patience. And it is only by a consciousness of 
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these graces, and a manifestation of their effects, that the 
election of an individua) to eternal life can be ascertained. 

Chap. iii. 13. Surely the establishment of the heart 
x sevletnnesitaeid in ‘holiness before God,” is not an imputed 
but a communicated blessing. 

Chap. iv. 1—8. The Christian is to abound more and 
more in walking so as to please God; and the command- 
ments given by the Apostles, virtually the same which are 
contained in the moral law, are the rule by which he is to 
walk in order that he may please Ged. Is sanctification 
of no consequence, when the Apostle says, “ This is the 
“« will of God, even your sanctification,” the object which 
lies near his heart, and to which all his dispensations 
teud ? Wherein this sanctification consists, appears in the 
following verses. Can these acts, whether negative or 
positive, be ours by imputation. To disobey the com- 
mandment is to despise God the lawgiver. 

Reader, may “the very God of peace sanctify you 
(and me) “ wholly: and I pray God your whole body soul 
“and spirit may be preserved blameless unto the coming 
“ of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Chap. v. 23. 


wenvortenrncce 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Chap. ii. 13. “ Chosen to salvation through sanctifica- 
“tion of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” Electing 
mercy is the primary cause; ‘“‘ sanctification and belief of 
“ the truth” are the qualifying medium; and “ salvation” 
‘is the glorious end. 

Chap. iii. 5. “The Lord direct your hearts’ into the 
“love of God, and into a patient waiting for Christ,” 
marg. “the patience of Christ.” Are not three Persons 
distinctly mentioned? And who can “the Lord” the 
sanctifier be, as distinguished from God who loveth us and 
Christ the object of our faith, but “the Lord” the Holy 
Ghost; not a divine influence but a Person from whom 
that directing influence flows? Is not this a clear instance 
of prayer addressed to the Holy Ghost? | 


weerskavocce 
FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. © 


Chap. i: 5, ‘The .end of the commandment is 
“‘ charity,” &c. Why is the commandment, that is, the 
¥ y 
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moral law, here intreduced to notice, if neither Timothy 
nor his hearers had any thing to do with it? Or, why does 
the Apostle shew what is its scope, viz. ‘ Charity” or love 
to God and man,—and the principle from which that love 
must flow, viz. ‘‘a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith 
+ unfeizned,” if believers are freed from all obedience to 
it, or any respect to it as their rule of life? 

Ver. 8. “ The law is good” (So Rom. vii. 16.) “ ifa 
“ man use it lawfully,” ze. for the purpose of acquiring 
self-knowledge, as a schoolmaster to lead to Christ, and as 
a directory how to please a reconciled God, and not as af- 
fording to a transgressor the means of justification before 
God, which was the view that Judaizing teachers had of 
its use. With its damnatory sentence “a righteous man” 
has nothing to do. Being justified by a suretyship-fulfil- 
ment of the law, he is freed from its penalty, which 


belongs to those only whose continuance in habitual trans-° 


gression proves that they have no interest in Christ Jesus, 
who “is the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
‘* that believeth.” 


Chap. ii. 1—6. If prayer is to be offered indiscrimi-- 


nately “ for all men,” surely the proposal of the Gospel is 
to be made to all men. And we cannot err in using the 
words of inspiration, leaving Him who dictated them to 
limit their application. Compare Mark xvi. 15. The believer 
is taught to. pray “ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
os ipa a ae that is, UNIVERSALLY and PERFECTLY. 

Ver. I, i2. Is the work of public exposition and 
prayer aS office of women ? 

Ver. 15. Mark the terms of salvation, not of justifica- 
tion. “If they continue in faith and charity and holiness, 
““ with sobriety.” “Charity and holiness, the principie and 
practice of piety, are equally as necessary to salvation as 
faith, though their office is distinct from that of faith. 

Chap. vi. 18, 19. What is the connection between 
good works and the good foundation against the time to 


“come,” in order to “ lay hold of eter nal life 2” If it be. 


not evidential, I know not what it is. 


PIITPILE TIONS 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


Chap. ii. 19. ‘“ The foundation of God standeth sure, 


“ haying this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His. 
eae D 
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“ And let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
“from iniquity.” Does not the Apostle’s caution, sub- 
joined to the stability which he ascribes to the covenant 
of grace, shew how inseparably personal holiness and eter- 
nal happiness are connected in the purpose of God, and in 
the execution of that purpose? And is it not designed to 
prevent all presumptuous confidence in electing mercy, 
where there is no manifestation of its necessary effecis, 
which are the only satisfactory evidence of an interest in 
it? 

Ver. 25, 26. God is the author and giver of ‘' repent- 
““ance to the acknowledgment of the truth.” And are 
not conviction of sin and sorrow for it branches of true 
repentance ? 

Chap. iii. 17. Mark the end for which “ all Scripture 
“is given by inspiration of God,” viz. “'That the man of 
“God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
“ works.” 

Chap. iv. 7. “IT have fought a good fight, I have 
“‘ finished my course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth” 
&e. Did not a review of what the grace of God had done 
in the Apostle’s own soul, and the effects which it had 
produced in his life and ministry, furnish him, evidentially, 
with consolation in the prospect of death and eternity ? 
To keep out of sight what divine grace hath done in us, 
is to rob it of a part of the glory to which it is entitled. 
“He that hath wrought us for the felf-same thing, is 
* God;” He ought to have the glory of his own work. 


wrens * SPre ren 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


Chap. ii. 11—14. Mark the practical lessen which 
the Gospel teaches, viz. “That denying ungedliness, and 
“« worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and god- 
“ly, in this present world;” 7.e. it teaches us our duty to 
ourselves, to our neighbour, and to God, comprehending the 
whole scope of the law. Mark also the end for the attainment - 
of which Christ gave’ himself for us, or became a vicarious 
offering. It was, not merely that he mightjustify theungodly, 
this was an intermediate benefit; but also “ that he might 
“ purify unto himself a peculiar people. zealous of good 
“ works,”—now, in the present world, where only the work 
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of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope, caa 
be exhibited. 

Chap. iii. 4—7. “ According to his mercy he saved us 
“ by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
* Holy Ghost.” W hether the term ‘ ‘ washing” be retained, 
or the word aver be substituted for it, neither the one nor the 
other suggests the idea of immersion in baptism. (See the 
Note on Heb. ix. 10. ) ‘The washings of the ceremonial 
law were not immersions; and the brazen laver in the 
Temple was too shaliow for this purpose. It may also be 
observed ihat, whether the relative in the sixth verse be- 
longs to the outward visible sign or to the inward spiritual 
grace, both of which are mentioned in the fifth, the 
antecedent, be it the water or the Spirit, is said to be 


‘shed (poured) on us. The subject is not spoken of as 


immersed in it. 
wersesigososre 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Chap. i. 5. ‘ When He had by Himself purged our 
“ sins.” ‘The doctrine of eternal justification, connected as 
it is, in the scheme alluded to in these pages, with the 
notion that all justified persons are wholly set free from 
obligation to the law of God, whether as a branch of the 
covenant of works, or as a directory of life, vacates entirely 
the necessity of atonement for sin, and consequently tears 
from the head of our adorable Redeemer “ the many 
“ erowns” which he is worthy to wear. For if the elect 
have been eternally justified, and so eternally delivered 
from all obligation to the law, they cannot have been ~ 
guilty of any sin. For it is an inspired maxim, that 
“where no law is, there is no transgression.” If they have 
never been guilty of sin, what need have they of atone- 
ment for it? If Adam were an elect person, and so eter- 
nally justified, what becomes of the doctrine of the fall? 
He was under no law, and therefore incapable of any 


transgression of Jaw. But admitting that the elect are 
‘capable of committing sin previously to their believing in 


Christ, yet on the hypothesis that they are subsequently 
under no law, they can thenceforward commit no sia, and 
therefore are indebted to their Saviour’s atonement for 


- nothing more than the remission of original sin, and of 
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their transgressions in a state of unregeneracy. Whieh 
then of the two systems, the old or the new, gives most 
glory to the Lord Jesus Christ? If, by assertion or implica- 
tion, ‘“‘ we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
«and the truth is not in us.” “ Thus saith the Lord, Stand 
** ye in the ways and see, and ASK FOR THE OLD PATHS, 
“where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
“ find rest for your souls.’ der. vi. 16. 

Chap. ii. |—8. Mark the sciemn caution addressed to 
the professing Hebrews, and the danger on which it is 
built. “ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
‘‘ heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
“time we should let them slip.”—‘* How shall we escape 
“if we neglect so great salvation!’ Salvation is the 
gift of God in all its branches; but the sinner to whom it 
is given, is a voluntary and active recipient. ‘Ged works 
“in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;” but 
in consequence of his working in us, we ‘ work out our 
** own salvation with fear and trembling.” 

Ver. 9. For whom did the Lord Jesus, “ by the grace 
‘ of God, taste death?” The Apostle says “for every 
““man:” and I dare not limit the expressions of truth, 
given by inspiration of God, because my feeble apprehen- 
sion finds difficulty in reconciling one truth with another. 
I wish to express myself on scriptural subjects in seriptu- 
ral language, leaving its enigmas to be interpreted when 
God shall be pleased to afford the. interpretation. 

Chap. iii. 6—14. Mark the terms on which the “ rest” 
of God is to be enjoyed. Can the disobedient expect to 
obtain it?) Mark also the danger to which we are exposed 
“ through the deceitfulness of sin,”’—the danger of ** de- 
' “parting from the living God.” ‘The faithful “are kept by 
“ the power of God through faith unto salvation ;’—but let 
the means of their preservation also be remembered. . “ I 
« will put my fear into their hearts that they shall not de- 
“ part from me.”’—Hence it is said by the same divine 
authority, “« Blessed is the man that feareth always.” 

Chap. iv. 11. “ Let us labour therefore to enter into 
“ that rest, lest.any man fall after the same example of 
‘“ unbelief.” Such is the connection between believing 
effort and Christian privilege, that the one is unattain- 
able without the other, in the established order of causes 
and effects. 

Ver. 12. Mark the power of “ the Word of God,” and 
jts effects in the conviction of sin. And surely, whether “ the 
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“ Word of God” be here a title of Christ, or whether the 
Apostle meant the written word, the effects described 
must be attributed to the Spirit of the Word, the ac- 
“companying influence of the Holy Ghost, whose office it 
is to “ convince of sin.” 

Chap. v. 12—14. Those who are partakers of the 
same precious faith, are here distinguished by characters | 
which denote a difference in age and attainment. As in 
the natural, so also in the spiritual community, some are 
“ babes” and some are “ of full age.” ‘The former are to 
be fed “ with milk,” called also “the first principles of the 
* oracles of God ;” the latter “ with strong meat,” called 
in the next chapter the doctrine of “ perfection.” Are 
those ministers right dividers of the word of truth who 
observe not these distinctions ? 

Chap. vi. 1. “ Repentance from dead werks and faith 
“towards God” are among ‘“ the first principles of the 
* DOCTRINE OF CHRIST,” or of true Christianity, and stand 
foremost among them. 'They are the foundation on which 
the superstructure of Christian experience and practice 
must be built. To neglect either of these is to neglect a 
Fundamental part of the evangelical ministry. And be it 
observed that ‘‘ repentance from dead works” is the first 
in the list of the Apostle’s fundamentals, as necessary to 
the exercise of that faith which follows it. And what is 
this repentance but a thorough conviction of the evil of 
sin, humiliation on account of it, and a resolution to for- 
sake it? ‘“ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
“ broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
* spise.” Psalm li. 17. : 

Ver. 4A—9. Solemn, awful considerations! For what 
end were they suggested? What are the emotions which 
they were iniended to excite? Let the reader enquire, 
while he reads the passage. 

Ver. 10. God regards with approbation, and gracious- 
ly rewards “ the work and labour of love” which proceed 
from faith in Christ, aud which his own grace produces. 
Nay, this gracious regard is represenied as the result of 
righteousness in the character and couduct of Him with 
whom we have to do. ‘ God is not unrighteous, to 
“forget your work and labour’ which preceedeth “ of 
“ love,” &e. 

Ver. 11. See how “the full assurance of hope unto 
* the end” is to be obtained and preserved. [t is not un- 
eonnected with “ diligence” in the path of duty. ° 
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Chap. ix. 10. “ Divers washings,” (Greek, Baptisms). 
Was any one of the divers Jewish Baptisms or washings, 
whether of divine or human institution, performed by 7»- 
mersion 2 See Exod. xxix. 4. xxx. 19, 20, 21. xl. 12. Leo. 
xiv. 8,9. xv. 16. xvi. 4, 24. xvii. 16. xxii. 6. Deut. xxi. 
6, xxiii. 11. If there is no instance of immersion in these 
«¢ divers Baptisms,” it must appear that the word Baptism 
does not always mean immersion ; and it will be, moreover, 
a matter for enquiry whether, in its scriptural sense, it 
ever has this meaning. 

Chap. x. 1A—16. In this quotation from the Prophet 
Jeremiah, the principal featares of the covenant, or dis- 
pensation, of grace are brought forward by the Apostle, 
and the Holy Ghost is produced as one of the Witnesses or 
Parties to that covenant. (See the Note on 1 John v. 8.) 
‘“¢ By one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
“ sanctified,”—their justification is now complete, and pro- 
vision is made and security given for their perfect sanctifi- 
cation,—* Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to 
“us: for after that He had said before—This is the 
“ covenant that I will make with them after those days 
“saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their hearts, 
“ and in their minds will I write them ;” he adds, “ Their 
“sins and iniquities will I remember no more.” Mark 
here the features of the covenant of grace, vz. remission 
of sins, and a renewal of the divine law on the heart of 
man, where it had been originally written, but from which 
it had been eflaced by the fall. And what is this renewal 
but a revelation of its spirituality to the “mind,” and a 
love of that which it requires implanted in the “ heart?” 
Is the believer then free from all obligation to the law 2? 
Is the divine work of sanctification an act of imputation ? 
If this renewal of God’s law on the heart be omitted in a 
scheme of Theology, is not an essential part of revealed 
religion kept out of sight ? 

Ver, 22, 23. Is there any_allusion to Baptism in this 
passage? It appears to me unquestionable that there is, 
And if there be, what are the views which it presents of the 
mode in which that ordinance is to be administered ? 
“ Sprinkled” and “ washed” are the terms used. If the 
punctuation might be altered (and the punctuation is of 


* Should not the word rendered covenant be, in every instance, rendered dis- 
pensation? The Gospel is an authoritative dispensation of God for the benefit of 
man. 
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human invention) the sense would, I think, be clearer. 
“ Having, &c.—let us draw near with-a true heart, in full 
“assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
“ evil conscience: And having our bedies washed with 
“pure water, (viz. in Baptism) let us hold fast the pro- 
* fession of our faith” (as made in Baptism,—let us fulfil 
our baptismal engagements) “ without wavering ; for He 
“is faithful that promised,” vz. faithful to the engage- 
ments which he graciously sealed to us in that ordi- 
nance. ‘The words are thus pointed in both the copies of 
the original Greek which are in my possession. 

Ver. 26, 27. There is a receiving of “the knowledge 
“of THE TRUTH,” that is not accompanied with salvation. 
It may accompany a man to hell. Wherein dees this in- 
effectual receiving of “ THE TauUTH” differ from that know- 
ledge which our Lord, John xvii. 3, declares to be ‘life 
“ eternal,” the way that leads to it, and the earnest of it? 
The difference lies, clearly, not in the object, the thing 
known; but in the mode of receiving it. Does not the 
Apestle’s way of speaking on the subject imply, that it is 
not any limitation in’ the virtue of the sacrifice, but the 
sinner’s own rejection of that sacrifice, which is the cause 
of damnation? This is the damning sin. H 

Ver. 29. What is the “despite done,” or the affront 
shewn, “to the Spirit. of grace?” May it not be explained . 
_by Gen. vi. 3. Acts vii. 51. and Matt. xii. 31. Does not 
the awful charge imply that the Holy Spirit is a Divine 
Person, afid a Party to that covenant, the ‘“;:grace”. of 
which it is his office to communicate to the souls of men? 

Chap. xi. 1. 1t has been said that there is no difference 
between the faith of devils and “the faith of Ged’s' elect.” 
But is the faith of devils “the substance of things hoped 
“< for 2” According to the Apostle’s definition of faith, it 
not only realizes the existence of “ things not seen,” but 
it reaches forth after them as objects of fervent desire. 
It is an exercise of the affections, as well as of the under- 
standing, and hereby is distinguished from mere belief. 
The latter msy result from the application of natural 
reason to external evidence, the other can be produced 
by no power short of the omuipotent agency of God the 
Holy Ghost. ph, i. 19, 20. 
: Chap. xii. 14, “* Follow peace with all men, and holi- 

“ness, without which* no man shall see the Lord.”’ No 
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* The relative “ which” in the original will agree only with “ holiness.” 
is of a different gender from the word “ peace,” and in the singular number, 
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passage of Scripture can be produced which makes justifi- 
cation by faith more essential to final salvation, than this 
passage makes the attainment of personal holiness to be 
That the Apostle is speaking of personal and not imputed 
holiness, appears from the exhortation to “ follow” it, i. e. 
to pursue and cultivate it. ‘To have exhorted persons who 
were already perfect by an imputed holiness, to ** follow” 
that holiness, would have been an absurdity which we must 
not charge on the pen of inspiration. ‘That the pessession of 
the “ holiness” spoken of is indispensable to final salvation, 
could not be more expressly asserted than it is when the 
Apostle says, “‘ Without holiness no man shall see the 
“ Lord.” ‘That this declaration is confined to the latter 
object appears both from the grammatical construction, 
and also from this consideration, that, however the Chris- 
tian may “ follow,” desire and labour to maintain, “ peace 
“with all men,” yet he may and probably will be disap- 
peinted in his wish to maintain it. If there were no other 
text in the Bible that bore on the dectrine of imputed 
sanctification, this would, with me, be sufficient to over- 
throw it, and to shew that it is not only unseriptural, 
but in the highest degree dangerous to the souls of 
men. 

Ver. 15. “ Looking diligently lest any man fail of ie 
“ grace of God.” O how important a duty !! ! Lord, 
crease our diligence therein. 

Ver. 22, &c. Mark the association, the high fellowship 
of believers here onearth. “Ye are come to—an innumer- 
* able company | of angels and to the spirits of just men 
“ made perfect.” And is there no union of heart, of aim 
and end, among those who are thus associated ? What is 
the character of “angels?” What, of “ just men made 
“ perfect?” With them believers, even while on earth, are 
united. They have attained to maturity in holiness, "and 

we are yet in an infantile state; but the character of all 
re be essentially the same. 

« Now THE GOD OF’ PEACE, THAT BROUGHT AGAIN 
“ FROM THE DEAD ovR LoRD JESUS CHRIST, THAT GREAT 
‘¢ SHEPHERD OF THE,SHEEP, THROUGH THE BLOOD OF THE 
““ EVERLASTING COVENANT, MAKE YOU PERFECT IN EVERY 
“GOOD WORK TO DO HIS WILL, WORKING IN: YOU THAT 
““ WHICH IS WELL PLEASING IN HIS SIGHT, THROUGH 
* jEsus CurisT; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
“* Amen.” 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


The danger to which the fallen mind of man is sub- 
ject, while endeavouring to force the doctrines of Revela- 
tion into a groove which its own tool has formed, appears 
from the treatment which this Epistle met with from a 
man whyse name must be had in honorable and everlast- 
ing remembrance. ‘The great Reformer, Luther, to waom, 
under God, the protestant cause owes so much, once de- 
nied the inspiration of this Epistle, in consequence of its 
supposed heterodoxy on the subject of justification; and 
one of his followers ventured expressly to charge its 
author with a lie. May the anecdote be a warning to all 
who read it. ‘To recite the passage which gave occasion 
to Luther’s awful blunder, will be sufficient to shew what 
were the sentiments cf St. James (or rather what is “ the 
*‘ mind of the Spirit”) on seme of the points which have 
given occasion to this publication. I shall insert it with- 
out a comment, and content myself without any other 
quotation from this Epistle. 

Chap. ii. 14, &e. “ What doth it profit, my brethren, 
“though a man say he hath faith, and have not works? 
** Can faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, and 
“ destitute of daily food; and one of you say unto them, 
“ Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled,—notwithstand- 
ing ye give them not those things which are needful to 
“ the body; what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath 
“ not works, is dead being alone. Yea a man may say, 
“ Thou hast faith, and I have works. Shew me thy faith 
“ without thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by 
“my works.—Thou believest that there is ene Ged—thou 
“ dost weil—the devils also believe and tremble. But 
“ wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works 
“js dead?—Was not Abraham our father justified by 
“works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the 
“altar? Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, 
*“ and by works was faith made perfect? And the Scrip- 
“ ture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, 
‘“‘and it was imputed unto him for righteousness: and he 
“‘ was callel the Friend of God. Ye see then how that by 
“works a man is justified, and not by faith only. Like- 
*“ wise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by works, 
“when she had received the messengers, and had sent 
“them out another way ?—For as the body without the 
*< spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


Chap. i. 2. Observe again, what has been before re- 
marked, the justification of the Janguage used by the 
Church of England, in her catechism, respecting the 
offices of the Son and Spirit in the work of man’s salva- 
tion. Election, here as there, is connected with sanctifi- 
cation as the channel through which its grace flows, or 
rather as the way in which it manifests itself. ‘‘ Elect, 
“ according to the foreknowledge of Ged the Father, 

_‘* THROUGH sanctification of the Spirit unte obedience, and 
’“ sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” That this 
sanctification of the Spirit is a personal benefit, communi- 
cated and not imputed, appears from its effect, “ obedience.” 
Obedience to what? Assuredly it must have some law for 
its rule.—Is not this sanctification a middle link between 
election and final salvation? ‘Ged the Holy Ghost 
* sanctifieth all the elect people of God.” Church Cate- 
chism. j 

. Ver. 14. Mark again the character which Christians 
are bound to maintain. It is that of ‘ obedient children.” 
Obedience supposes a law, and a new principle implanted 
in the fallen heart, which, ‘till it is supernaturally changed, 
is “enmity to God ,—is not subject to the law of God, 
** neither indeed can be.” What.is this new principle, but 
the germ of holiness? The extent of the obedience which 
is required is stated in the next verees, 

Ver. 15, 16. ‘ As He which hath called you is holy, 
* so be ye holy in all manner of conversation. Because 

“ it is written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.” What words 
could more forcibly demonstrate the necessity of confor- 
mity in the children to the parent? Let it be also remark- 
ed that the Apostle has recourse, for the sanction of his 
doctrine, to the Mosaic law. 

Ver. 17. What is this irrespectiveness of persons in 
the judgment of God, if it do sy apply to personal 
character? 

Ver. 22. “ Ye have purified your hearts in obeying 
“ the truth through the Spirit.” Is this personal or im- 
puted purification ? Can any one be so wedded to a system 
as to maintain that it is the latter? Could that which is 
imputed be spoken of as connected in any way with per- 
sonal endeavour? Obedience to the truth is the means— 
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purification is the end—unfeigned love to the brethren is 
the evidence. 

Chap, ii. 2. Mark the end of all ordinances, viz. 
GRowTH. ‘ As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk- 
“of the word that ye may grow thereby.” What is the 
growth of the body to which the Apostle alludes? And 
wherein lies the resemblance between it and _ spiritual 
growth? The growth of the body, from infancy to man- 
hood, is its advancement towards that state, in which it 
_becomes capable of fulfilling the end of its creation. And 
the growth of the regenerate soul is its advancement to- 
wards that state, in which it will be capable of fulfilling 
the end of itsnew creation in Christ Jesus. Whatis that? 
See verses 3and 9. Andis not holiness the health, vigour, 
and maturity. of the regenerate soul? And is not growth 
a gradual and pre@gressive advancement towards that 
state ? 

Ver. 24. Mark the end of atonement as here stated by 
St, Peter, who agrees in his representation of that end 
with the representations of St. Paul to which our attention 
has been often called in the course of thisenquiry. “ Who, 
“ his own self, bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
“ THAT we being dead to sin should live unto righteousness.” 
Righteousness is conformity to the law of God, as “ sin is 
“ the transgression of that law.” 

Chap. iii. 21. That “ the answer,” or sponsion, “of a 
“good conscience towards God,” is the sponsion given in 
Baptism, which Philip required of the Eunuch, and which 
all ecclesiastical history informs us was regularly de- 
manded in the primitive church, appears to me to be plain. 
And [ can see no objection to that which the Church of 
England requires at the Baptism ofinfants. Letit be grant- 
ed (and I can have no doubt on the subject for reasons oc-~ 
casionally hinted in these pages) that the children of parents 
professing Christianity ought to be baptised, and it will, I 
think, follow that some sponsion should be taken.on their 
behalf. Yet let it be carefully observed that the sponsion 
makes no essential part of Baptism according to the practice 
of the Church of England ; fer her private Baptisms, in case 
of illaess, when-no sponsion is required, are as complete 

-as those which are public. She does not consider the 
sponsion as a part of the rite itself; but as.an important 
appendage to it. It isa provision which she makes in her 
character of a Christian society for the education of her 
infant members “in the nurture and admonition of the 
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“ Lord.” As an affectionate mother, she appoints them 
guardians and tutors, from whom she demands a pledge 
for the fulfilment of the duty they undertake. Parents 
are bound by a natural obligation; but parents may die, 
become incapacitated, or neglect their duty. In an affair 
of so much importance the church is anxious to meet con- 
tingencies. If her precautions are abused, let the blame 
rest where it ought, on those who abuse them; but let 
not the propriety of so wise a provision meet with un- 
merited céndemnation. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


Chap. i. 4. Mark the end whictf is proposed by all 
the “ promises.” Deliverance from liability to punishment 
on account of sin, justification unto life eternal, and the 
comfort of knowing that we are pardened and justified, 
are unquestionably ‘‘ exceeding great and precious” objects 
of the divine ‘‘ promises.” But there is another to which 
these are all subservient, and St. Peter has here stated 
what it is. By the knowledge of Christ, (connected with 
it, and indeed comprehended in it) “ are given unto us ex- 
“ ceeding great and precious promises, that by these ye 
* might be partakers of the Divine Nature.” And wherein 
does that participation consist ? To ask the question is to 
answer it. It must consist ina conformity to God’s moral 
perfections, of which his holy law is the delineation that 
he has given us. If this be the grand object of the pro- 
mises of God, should we not alwa'ys have it in view as our 
daily object of earnest desire and pursuit? Does our faith _ 
run payvallel with the promises, if that which is their ob- 
ject, be not ours also? See ver. 5—10. 

~ Ver. 10,11. Mark how assurance is to be obtained ;— 
by “diligence.” ‘The word is strong,—Take pains—En- 
deavour earnestly—Exert all your energies.—Mark also 
the inversion of the order of “ election” and “ calling,” 
because our election cannot be ascertained, till we have. 
ascertained that we have been effectually called. Mark 
also the connection between duty and security,—between 
obedience and the comfort of a dying hour. ‘*‘ Wherefore 
“ the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your calling 
* and election sure: for, if ye do these things, ye shall ne- 
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*“ ver fall: and so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
“abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
‘‘ and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Chap. iii. 14. See again the connection of means and 
end, of endeavour and comfort. ‘“ Wherefore, beloved, 
“seeing ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may 
“be found of Him in peace without spot and blameless.” 
Is peace at the last to be expected, in God’s appointed 
order of causes and effects, without diligence 2 

Ver. 17, 18. ‘“ YE THEREFORE, BELOVED, SEEING YE | 
‘““KNOW THESE THINGS BEFORE, BEWARE LEST YE ALSO 
“ BEING LED AWAY WITH THE ERROR OF THE WICKED, 
“ FALL FROM YOUR OWN STEADFASTNESS. BUT GROW IN 
“ GRACE, AND IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF oUR LORD AND 
“ Saviour Jesus CurisT: ‘lo HIM BE GLORY, BOTH NOW 
“ AND FOR EVER. AMEN.” 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN, 


As I have extended these remarks far beyond the 
limits I had at first in view, I shall not go through this 
Epistle as I have gone through others, citing such pas- 
sages as appear to me to bear upon the subjects of the 
present enquiry.. Indeed to quote such passages from this 
Epistle, would require that almost every verse which it 
contains should be quoted, and a commentary on the 
whole would be necessary. [I shall therefore, after point- 
ing out the Apostle’s scope in writing it, content myself 
with a particular reference to two passages only. 

The object which the inspired penman had in view 
when he wrote the Epistle, is stated by himself towards its 
close. “These things have I written unto you that believe 
“ on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye 
“have eternal life, and that. ye may believe on the name 
“of the Son of God.” Chap. v. 13. This Epistle, (or 
rather, this treatise, for it has none of the. characteristics 
of a letter) was designed for the use of those “ who believe 
“on the name of the Son of God.”—It was written in 
order that real believers in Him might know “ that they 
“have eternal life”—that those who already believed in Him 
with the faith of affiance, might believe in Him with the 
faith of assurance, and thereby enjoy more comfort in 
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their own souls, and give more giory to Him who is the 
author of their salvation—And how does the Apestle 
prosecute this object? Does he tell them that a conscieus- 
ness of believing is the only evidence they can have re- 
specting their state? Read the treatise, and judge for 
yourself. On the cenirary he refers them to the effects 
which faith produces. He states, at large, the signs or 
evidences of a state of grace. An old writer has reckoned 
up, and specified no less than forty-two distinct and 
separate marks of this kind, intended, as the Apostle bim- 
self tells us, not to be proofs to others, but to be satisfying _ 
evidences to the believer's own soul:—‘ that YE may 
“ know thal ye have eternal lije.” And whence are these 
evidences drawn? From the effects which the grace of 
God produces in the feelings of the heart and in the’ con- 
duct of the life of those who are its subjects. ‘The man 
who should attempt to resolve the views which are given 
in this Treatise into an imputed sanctification, cannot be 
in a state of mind, in which an appeal to common sense 
can be of any use. Let me beseech the reader of these 
pages to take the first Epistle of St. John, and to read it 
carefully with earnest prayer to God for the light of his 
Holy Spirit, and [ shall not fear, im his ease, the illusions 
of imputed sanctification. Let the antinomian critie try 
all his power of ingenious torture upon it—He must spend 
his strength for nought. The 119th Psalm is a treatise of 
the same kind, and was written for the same purpose. It 
is that in the Old Testament, which the Epistle of St. John 
is in the New,—the test of godliness. It is a spiritual 
anatomical table, in which the exterior form and the in- 
terior fibres of the new creature in Christ Jesus are deli- 
neated. In these parts of the Holy Scriptures, the Spirit 
of wisdom has adopted the plan which, in like circum- 
stances, would be adopted by a naturalist in distinguish- 
ing between human nature aud its nearest resemblance, 
the Ouran Outang. The naturalist would point out those 
characteristics in which the distinction lies. Thus have 
- the inspired writers distinguished between the hypocrite 
in religion and the sincere believer ia Jesas. 

“I now proceed to notice the two passages in this 
Hpistle, to which I have referred, and shall then conclude - 
the enquiry with a few remarks. 

Chap. ii. 2. “ He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
“ not fer ours only, but FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE 
“ WORLD.” The Communion. office of the Church of 
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England bas been objected to, because it asserts that 
Christ “ made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
“tion and satisfaction FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE 
““ WORLD.” But the objector, in order te be consistent, 
must also, be dissatisfied with the language of St. John, for 
the church has expressed herself in his werds. | It is true, 
she has added some epithets explanatory of her views re- 
specting her Saviour’s propitiation. But it will scarcely 
be said that his propitiation, whatever was the extent of 
its object, could be otherwise than “‘ full, perfect, and suf- 
“ ficient” for the accomplishment of that object... St. John 


“says, The propitiation was made for the sins of the whole 


world: The church is the exact echo of his declaration. 
And I know not who has a right to impose a meaning on 
her words, which does not belong to his. The liturgy 
is, to my organs of hearing, here and always, the echo of 
Holy Scripture. 

Should it be-said (I know it has been said) that the 
minister of the Church of England, when delivering the: 
sacred elements in the Lords’ supper, addresses each of 
the communicants in language which applies the propitia- 
tion to all who receive those elements, without any ex- 
ception? “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 
‘“ wiven for thee’-—“ The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
“ which was shed for thee,” &c ;——-I beg leave to ebserve 
that the Scripture has used language on the subject of re- 
demption which, without, entering into any discussion re- 
specting the extent of that benefit, will justify the church 
in the language she adopts. If her language. corresponds 
with that of Scripture, it is enough. The Scripture, then, 
declares, that Christ “ tasied death for every man ;” and in 
whatever sense this is true, the language of the church is true 
inthe same. But let it be observed further, that the solemn 
and particular warnings and exhortations, which precede 
the administration of this ordinance, seem to exhaust all 
that man can do for the purpose of preventing an hypocri- | 
tical attendance ;—that every minister has an opportunity, 
in public and in private, of endeavouring to apply these 
warnings more directly to the consciences of individuals ;— 
and that every candidate, after hearing these solemn 
warnings, &e. uses for himself, in the confessions which 
follow, language which, if it proceed from his heart, will 
sufficiently prove him to be in a state of mind fit for the 
reception of the pledges of divine loye which are given 
him. ‘Is the Church or her minister a discerner. of the 
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thoughts and intents of the heart? If hypocrites intrude, 
will the blame lie either on her or him? Was Judas a par- 
taker of the last supper, when administered by our Lord 
himself? Can the administrator, in other Christian com- 
munities, preclude the admission of unworthy partakers? 

Chap. v. 7. “ THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR RECORD 
IN HEAVEN, THE FATHER, THE WORD, AND THE HOLY 
GHOST; AND THESE THRE® ARE ONE. The authenticity of 
this passage I consider as set at rest by Mr, Nolan’s valu- 
able labours. And, sarely, no words can more clearly 
demonstrate that there is a Triunity in the divine nature. 
THERE ARE THREE; AND THESE THREE ARE ONE. ‘These 
three bear record—To what? “ This is the record, that 
“ God hath given unto us eternal life, and this life is in 
“his Son.” ver. 11. Does not the concurrence of THE 
Hoiy Guost in this testimony clearly prove that He is a 
“ Party to the covenant of grace” equally with THE 
FaTHerR and THE Son? What evidences of concurrence 
in this covenant are given. respecting the Father and the 
Son, which are not also given respecting the Holy Ghost? 
Did the Father send the Son to execute its conditions; and 
did the Son of God come into the world to perferm them ? 
—'The Holy Ghost also was concerned in that mission ; for 
the Messiah declares of himself, “'The Lord Ged AND HIS 
““ Sprrit hath sent me.” But (not to extend this note to 
a greater length than is necessary on so momentous a sub- 
ject) the testimony which the Spirit of truth bears is suf- 
ficient evidence that He is concerned in it; for who can 
bear witness of any transaction, unless he be concerned in 
it, and who was present at the ratification of this covenant, 
so as to be able to bear witness of it, but the sacred Persons 
of the Godhead? But “the Spirit ‘* searcheth all things, 
“even the deep things of God”—He is intimately ac- 
quaiuted with the counsels of eternity, because they are 
his own counsels. He is one of the ALEIM, or COVENANTERS,- 
the name by which the official characters of Jehovah are 
made known in the original revelation. “ Hear, O Israel, 
« Jehovah our ALEIM is one Jehovah.” So also inthe 
New Testament: ‘ When the Comforter is come whom J 
“will send unto you from the Father (even the Spirit of 
* truth which proceedeth from the Father) He shall testify 
“of me.” John xv. 26. Could a masculine pronoun be 
employed, with any propriety of language, in speaking of 
mere influence or virtue ? “ HE shall testify of me.” 

J know not en what evidence “ THE ETERNAL SPIRIT” 
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is rashly excluded by the venturous pen of modern inno- 
vation from any concern in the covenant of grace, except 
it be on the supposed evidence of Zech. vi. 13. where two 
persons or things only are mentioned as concurring in 
“ the counsel of peace.” But if this be the foundation of 
the fearful tenet, it is a foundation of sand. It is not the 
covenant, but * the counsel of peace,” that is spoken of by 
the Prophet—not the plan laid in eternity, but the execu- 
tion of that plan in time. It is futurity, and not what was 
past, to which the verb relates—* The counsel of peace 
“ shall be,’ &c. It is the language of prediction, not of 
history.—‘‘ The counsel of peace shall be between them both.” 
What are the antecedents but the regal and priestly offices 
of the Messiah, which were to concur in the execution of 
the stupendous plan laid in the counsels of eternity for 
the salvation of ruined man? “ He shali sit and rule upon 
“his throne, and he shall be a priest upon his throne; 
“ and the counsel of peace shall be between them both.” 

_ 1 cannot conceive on what basis the awfully danger- 
ous opinion above alluded to, which in its unavoidable 
consequences appears to vacate the fundamental doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity, can be built, nor what its advocates would 
have us to believe on the solemn subject of the Divine 
Nature. Are we to believe that there is a Duality in the- 
Godhead instead of a Trinity? Or, are we to reject the 
Divinity of the Son as well as the Personality of the Holy 
Ghost. If the foundation of a building be sapped, of 
what value is the superstructure, whether the walls be 
composed of the neatly plastered mud of heathen morality, 
or of the lighter materials of imputed sanctification? And 
in 4 building well compacted, the removal of any con- 
_ siderable part of its foundation must be equally as de- 
structive to its safety as the removal of thewhole. Surely 
the authors of new opinions on such subjects ought to ex- 
plain themselves, and to assign the reasons on which they 
adopt them. And oh! let them consider the sanction 
which they afford not only to the Socinian ia his corrup- 
tions of revealed truth, but also to the Deist in its re- 
jection. 

For my own part I must avow, what every new dogma 
and every new schism in the school of Theology confirms, 
my thankfulness for the fixed creed and the fixed liturgy 
of the Church to which I belong. Every new instance of 
opposition which she has to encounter, exhibits more 
clearly to my mind the strength of her foundations and 
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the beauty of her fabrick. And I must repeat what I 
have said on another occasion— 


Tecum vivere amem 
Tecum obeam libens. 
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In concluding this survey I can honestly say that I 
have not met with a single passage in the Apostolic Acts or 
Epistles, which appears to me to give the ieast degree of 
countenance to any one of the notions which I have speci- 
fied in the preface to these ‘pages. In some other theo- 
logical cases the mind has to weigh comparative evidence, 
and to place in opposite scales the number and the dis- 
tinctness of.apparently opposing testimonies; but, in this, 
I can find nothing to place in the scale of novelty against 
antient verities. The existing Creed has, in my judg- 
ment, nothing to combat. 

This triumphant view which I take of the established 
Creed may arise, it may be said, from a want of reference 
to the evidence of Scripture on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Be it so: the fault is not mine. If after a careful 
enquiry I cannot discover any trace of that evidence, and 
if those who think they have discovered it, will not point it 
out to others; who is to be blamed if the truth should suffer 
loss? I must own it has appeared to me an extraordinary 
mode of conduct, and one that is not easily to be justified, 
for men to promulgate a new creed, or (to grant the ut- 
most) one that has had few advocates among the wise and 
good, without endeavouring to substantiate its views by 
means of the press, so as to afford their less enlightened 
brethren an opportunity of understanding it, and of com- 
paring its articles with the oracles of God. To propound 
new doctrines from the pulpit, before they. have been 
exposed in some fixed shape to the test of enquiry, seems 
to bespeak either a want of candour or a fear of scrutiny. 
The Apostles, though invested with a power of authen- 
ticating their doctrine by miraculous evidence, acted very 
differently. They preached,—but they also wrote. 

I must add a general remark or two which have been 
suggested in the course of my search, and shall then dis- 
miss the reader. 

1. It appears to me that all exhortation to duty, 
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whether general or particular, is opposed to the doctrine 
of imputed sanctification. Where is the necessity of 
cultivating that which we possess in so much more easy 
a mode. When St. Peter exhorted those to whom he 
wrote, to “be holy as God is holy ;” they might have re- 
plied, We are so already ; for the holiness of the God-man 
is ours by imputation. ‘This indeed is said, not by implica- 
tion, but in express terms, by those persons, whose tenets 
have in vain_ been sought for! in the writings of the 
Apostles. 

2. It appears to me further, that all confession and con- 
frition, “the broken and contrite heart” and its expressions 
of godly sorrow, are opposed to the doctrine of eternal 
justification ;—that they are unnecessary, and so far from 
being sacrifices with which God is well pleased, must be 
an abomination in his sight, since they suppose a period 
during which an elect.sinner, justified from eternity, and 
so freed from all sin, is, contrary to the divine intention 
and revelation, chargeable with sin. I have not so learned 
Christ; and I desire to be found through life and in death 
at the foot of His cross, receiving the virtue of his sacrifice 
into a broken and contrite spirit. May both-the writer and 
the reader of these pages be kept there, till called to the 
footstoo! of that throne, in the midst of which the atoning. 
Lamb will for ever appear as the object of universal 
adoration, love, and praise.» Amen, and Amen, 


FINIS. 


J. Richardson, Printer, Clare-Street, Bristol, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT has long been the cry of the advocates of Bible 
Societies, that their adversaries have objected only 
contingent evils, and that in the fear of such evils, 
they have overlooked the positive good arising from 
these institutions. The purport of the following 
pages is to shew, that the evils are positive, and that 
the goodis, for the most part, problematical :—not that 
I admire the prudence of those persons, who would 
have us, out of a spurious charity, shut our eyes to 
probable consequences, and only provide against 
mischief when it is actually at the door; as if pre- 
caution were not a part of wisdom, and prevention 
the safest and mildest mode of defence. But I pre- 
tend that the contingency of evil is now out of the 
questien :—the day in which it might with propriety 
have been discussed is gone by. I present facts 
which, it is presumed, realize the predictions of evil ; 
facts drawn from the published documents of the 
Society, or from the papers circulated under its sanc- 
tion. Should these facts be thought insufficient to 
establish my case, the argument as to the tendency 
of these Societies will remain in its original force, 
though unconfirmed by my statements. 
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In support of my positions, I might have adduced 
more or less of the Society’s transactions. My own 
feeling is, and I suspect it will be that of a majority 
of my readers, that I should have answered my pur- 
pose quite as well by introducing less of what is 
ludicrous or revolting. 'Those who desire more for 
their conviction, I refer to the documents themselves, 
in which they will find, that if I have erred on the 
side of penuriousness in my instances, it has arisen 
from no want of materials. I lay no claim to origi- 
nality of argument ; but merely to the credit of 
having re-stated, as I trust at a convenient season, 
what has been already soundly urged, and of having 
fortified it by additional proof. For my. mode of 
treating the subject I cannot better apologize than in 
the words of Dr. Campbell :-— 


“The arguments I have endeavoured to refute by 
argument. Mere declamation 1 know no way of re- 
futing, but by analysing it; nor dol conceive how 
inconsistencies can be answered otherwise than by 
exposing them. In such analysis and exposition, 
which I own, I have attempted without reserve, an 
air of ridicule is unavoidable. But this ridicule, Iam 
well aware, if founded in misrepresentation, will at 
last rebound upon myself, It is possible that, in 
some things, I have mistaken the writer's meaning : 
I am conscious, that I have not in any thing de- 
signedly misrepresented it.”——Advertisement to the 
Dissertation on Miracles. 
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O N a subject connected with the circulation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, it is desirable that every minister 
of the Established Church, whatever be his station, 
should stand right in the eyes of his Fellow-Christians. 
To this motive for publicly stating the reasons of my 
secession from the Hibernian Bible Society, if I add, 
attachment to the Church, as the best guardian of 
the best interests of man, the reputation, if not the 
safety of which Church, | apprehend to be endangered 
by the practices of Bible Societies in both countries, 
I trust it will be felt by every lover of religious truth, 
that I have assigned a sufficient cause.for this publi- 
cation:* 


* The attempt to exhibit the Society in its real features, and to bring 
down its pretensions to their just level, is the more called for, as it so 
largely partakes of that insinuating character given of the English Insti- 
tutiom, by the late Bishop of London, who, at an early period, saw through 
the veil of its specious pretences, and exposed the dangers of its encroach- 
ments in their just dimensions, ‘‘ It palliates,” says this Prelate, “ from 
time to time the evil gradually creeping on, so as to prevent its appearing to . 
every one in its true colours, till it becomes difficult, or too late, to re- 
medy it, and till even secession will be without advantage ; the dissenting 
party having made all the use of Churchmen which their purposes require, 
aud having by their assistance gained the ascendancy.”—Letler to the 
Clergy of Colchester. : 
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In common with many of my brethren, I was in- 
duced to join the Hibernian Bible Society on the 
faith of the assurance held out in its General Rules, 
namely, “‘ That the sole object of the Society was to 
- encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
in Ireland, unaccompanied with note or comment.” 
By a scrupulous adherence to this principle, the So- 
ciety was alone entitled to expect the co-operation 
of the various classes of Christians, which it professed 
ardently to desire, in order the more effectually to pro- 
mote an object equally interesting to all. Buthere, 
it is trusted, two things quite distinct in their nature 
will not be confounded; the insisting on this princi- 
ple as a necessary safeguard against error, and the 
adoption of it, as the most salutary principle of cireu- 
lation, abstractedly considered. In joining these So- 
cieties, we could surely never, be supposed to re- 
commend, as best fitted for edification, a plan which 
proposed to disseminate the Scriptures without ex- 
planation, amongst the very persons who stood most 
in need of assistance for understanding them, ‘The 
Society’s principle was understood to be a principle 
adopted out of necessity, and not from preference, 
as the only one on which various denominations of 
Christians, conscientiously differing from each other 
on important points, could be expected to co-ope- 
rate in the prosecution of the same religious pur- 
pose: it was a principle suggested by mutual fears 
and jealousies ; and so far from implying that the 
Bible needs no illustration to secure the illiterate 
from error in the use of it, the only inference which 
it warrants is, that the sacred volume is liable to mis- 
interpretation, and that it has in fact been danger- 
ously misinterpreted.—The principle of no comment 
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was each party’s security against his adversary’s erro- 
neous construction, Still it was felt that such a So- 
ciety, if discreetly conducted, might prove highly 
beneficial, by coming in aid of other institutions, the 
funds of which were not exclusively dedicated to the 
dissemination of the sacred text.—This was its merit. 
Compared with those institutions, however, it seemed 
doomed to a certain mediocrity of station; since, 
besides the credit of circulating the text, possessed 
by them in common with the Bible Society, they en- 
joyed that of usefully illustrating the doctrines and 
enforcing the precepts of the Scriptures ;—of ren- 
dering them profitable unto salvation ;—the only in- 
telligible end of their circulation. Its operations 
were also confined to one class of society, the most nu- 
merous indeed, but at the same time, the least in- 
telligent; not the least interesting in the eyes of the 
Christian philanthropist, but the least likely to ar- 
rive at truth either speculative or practical, when 
destitute of direction and counsel: which, however, 
the Bible Society was wholly unprepared to give, for 
the salutary use of the important volume that it dis- 
tributed. The surprise, therefore, must be the greater 
on learning its pretensions to the title of ‘‘ The great 
renovator of the moral and religious world ;” on hear- 
ing its merits exalted far above the claims of a 
Christian ministry, which diffuses its influence through 
all ranks, imparting spiritual instruction no less to 
the highest than to the lowest, and establishing the 
most improved intellect in the belief of the sublimest 
truths, whilst it guards the weakest from the perversion 
of plain ones; on being told, “‘that by its means slum- 
bering Christianity has been awakened ;”—that it is 
a standing miracle ;’—that its cause “is identified 
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with that of religion and of God;” and on finding the 

actual popularity which it has attained, and the ex- 

clusive importance—I had almost said the sacred 

_ character, ascribed to it by many of its supporters. 
Forit cannot be denied, that bya proselytizing spirit, 
carried even to obtrusiveness, and by a bustling ac- 
tivity which is truly quite surprising, the Institution 
has forced itself into a notoriety which, in the opinion 
of some persons, countenances the extravagance of its 
pretensions. In point of fact, the Bible Society every 
where presents itself to your eye, in the Anniversary 
and the Committee Mecting—in the city and the village 
—in advertisements inthe newspapers, and in placards 
on the walls. Itcrosses you in your walks, with 
troops of female associates; it is the theme of your 
social parties, and of your domestic circles. It as- 
eends your pulpits, and “‘ canvasses”* for charity at 
your doors. You repel it, and it returns; you make 
objections, and it shifts its ground; until at length 
wearied out with importunity, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously moved by insinuations against your zeal, you 
give the sanction of your name to measures which you 
secretly dislike, that you may not be singular, or 
that you may be quiet. 

It is, indeed, become matter of deep regret, and 
the advocates of these institutions are at liberty to 
enjoy the full advantage of this concession, that 
more attention was not paid to the suggestions of those 
enlightened friends of religion (their superior wis- 
dom and their enlarged experience claimed from me, 
at least, a greater deference) who failed not to point 

out with prophetic spirit, that an Association con- 


* A sense of the word, for which we are indebted ri the Biblical 
vocabulary. 
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Stituted like the Bible Society, however specious in its 
pretensions andalluringly comprehensive in its plan, 
could not, in the very nature of things, long continue 
to perform its functions, in silently distributing the 
Scriptures alone, but that the sect or party which 
might happen to predominate in its councils, would 
infallibly communicate the character of their own 
views and principles to its proceedings. 

Contrary to these suggestions the experiment which 
has been made was thought worth the hazarding by 
some, like myself, in the hope that the Society, taught 
by past events, would shun the errors of the English 
system ; by others out of tenderness for the interests of 
the Church, lest they should cause her zeal to be sus- 
pected and her authority weakened, by not participat- 
ing ina plan which seemed, at the first blush, so plau- 
sible and so conciliatory. ‘“ Evils,’ it was said, 
“might be counteracted by the influence of Church- 
men ; good produced by their counsels: if the Society 
turned its back on its own principles, we might with- 
draw.” With good intention, but with no great dis- 
cretion, in an evil hour we assented. For I am now 
taught the folly of these half measures; and it is 
manifestly better, in every way, that the Church 
should suffer, if it must be so, as a high-minded and 
unbending victim in the cause of truth, than that she 
should add to.the evils of discomfiture, the shame of 
being outwitted by an unequal adversary. Weak- 
ness only generates contempt; whilst the noble stand 
in the right cause, even if unsuccessful, leaves be- 
hind it a memorial not easily forgotten, and serves 
as a rallying point to the reviving spirit and good 
sense of the succeeding generation. 

B 
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The objectionable part of the Society’s proceed- 
ings which I wish first to bring under the reader’s 
notice, is a manifest departure from its original prin- 
ciple, in publishing and circulating a mass of matter 
unconnected with its professed object, and conveying 
comments of a highly exceptionable and offensive 
nature. Bibles, it is true, of all sizes and of all edi- 
tions have issued in vast numbers from the repository, 
but accompanied with bulky reports, swelled out 
with copious extracts from the proceedings and cor- 
respondence of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety; with interesting information, as it was called, 
but as it turns out, with puerile anecdotes, and ab- 
surd relations of an enthusiastic cast; with ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary providences,” “wonderful conversions,” and 
exaggerated statements communicated by the Secre- 
taries of Auxiliary and Branch Committees ; with the 
travels and adventures of accredited agents, and with 
rhapsodical' speeches, erroneous interpretations of 
Scripture, gross misrepresentations of the motives of 
opponents, and unfair attacks, particularly on the 
Established Clergy, delivered at the fulsome exhi- 
bitions of spiritual oratory, denominated Anniver-. 
sary Meetings :—all issuing to the public under the 
sanction, and, consequently, with the implied recom- 
-mendation of the Society. But as if this were not 
enough ;—the Reports themselves, and the various 
summaries, addresses, and narratives, of the English 
Institution, have been regularly imported, and sent 
down to the branches; and the substance of these com- 
positions, and of the Committee’s own publications, 
with the additicn of new and more familiar matter, 
not so well suited to the pages of the Reports, and 
the eye of those who may be expected to read them, 
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has been re-fashioned in penny. pamphlets, and trans- 
mitted monthly, at no inconsiderable expense,* for 
the edification of country readers. The extracts 
given in the following pages from these multifarious 
'-productions fully warrant, it is presumed, the cha- 
racter and tendencies here ascribed to them. The 
bare quotation of numberless passages, which it is 
unnecessary in this place to specify, I have thought 
sufficient for that class of readers to whom these ob- 
' servations are principally addressed. If it turn out, 
that the Society’s advocates shall still insist that 
these passages, so far frem meriting the strongest 
terms of reprehension, are specimens of sound and 
salutary instruction, I feel that there will be no 
utility in discussing their merits with such persons, 
as between them and myself there exists no common 
principle for judging of what is edifying, and what is 


* The following is an Extract from the Society’s annual account, end- 
ing 1821. 


REcELvED Paw. 
L. ss di; # 3s 2 
Annual subscriptions... 391 18 7 | Aecountand otherbooks 
‘Donations... .........++8 192°17 1 for conducting Bible 
Congregational collee- Associations ; 500 
TONS. o.oo onna-a0rs Jonei oa 10) 9 Copies of books of 
Free contributions from Hints and for month- 
Auxiliary Societies ly Extracts:.........- 198 6 9 


and Associations.,... 510 11 0! 5000 Copies of Reports 144 3 9 
—— | €arriage of Reports of 
1178 16 9] British and Foreign 
Societies, and other 
documents.......0.. an PIS 4 
Sheet Reports, sum- 
mons, list of queries, 


385 0 0 
Whence it appears that the expense of the Society’s various published 


- and circulated documents amount to nearly one-third of its annual re- 
ceipte. = eles 
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hurtful or ludicrous. Iam, however, free to con-~ 
fess, that it will create surprize in my mind, if any 
intelligent and impartial man shall rise up from the 
perusal of such passages without the impression, 
that they reflect the highest discredit on an Institu- 
tion whose name is connected with the circulation 
of the Word of God; and that they are the more 
dangerous, and the more exceptionable, from issu- 
ing forth’ under the sanction of such a body, which 
cannot fail to enjoy some consideration with the peo- 
ple on account of its professed object. But what- 
ever may he the feeling excited by these publications, 
whether a feeling of admiration or of disgust, they 
constitute a manifest departure from principle.. The 
Society was pledged to circulate nothing but the 
Scriptures—nothing, at least, which could convey 
a comment, and it has made itself an organ for dif- 
fusing the opinions of a certain class of friends, and 
for arraigning the motives of opponents; whilst by 
its instructive stories of conversions wrought by the 
sole agency of Bibles, and by its winning examples 
of the blessings attending Penny-a-week Subserip- 
tions—enthusiastic and puerile matter which has been 
widely circulated in the Monthly Extracts, and ear- 
nestly recommended to be read,—it cannot fail to 
operate powerfully in forming the character of the 
inexperienced part of its readers, on the model of 
the heroes and heroines of these spiritual romances. 
In the estimation of every practical man, indeed, 
the Bible Society stands justly chargeable with all 
that is said or done at those numerous meetings 
which it convenes, and which form so conspicuous 
and so objectionable a part of its machinery. It is 
not what a body professes to be, but the manner in 
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which it works—the actual effects which it produces, 
that make it deserving of praise or censure, of sup- 
portor opposition. As, however, every document not 
distributed in the Society’s name may be disavowed ; 
as this mode of defence has been resorted to, I must 
be content to rest my allegations on that matter which 
the Society has selected for the public eye, and, conse- 
quently, recommended for perusal; begging the reader 
to bear in mind, how much my ground is narrowed, 
and how much remains unsaid of what is reprehensi- 
ble and offensive. 

I must not, however, omit to state, that the Com- 
mittee have made one effort to disavow even what 
they have circulated, in order to relieve themselves 
from the heavy charge which presses on them, not 
only for having published irrelevant matter, but mat- 
ter unsuited to the taste of a numerous class of sub- 
scribers. Atthe head of the Monthly Extracts, circu- 
lated with the utmost zeal, they announce, that they 
will not be answerable for the sentiments contained in 
these papers. Now I ask, was ever device less in- 
genious, or pretence more uncandid? The declara- 
tion does not remove one particle of responsibility 
from their shoulders. No: the Society must abide 
by its avowed publications, and by those which 
have gone forth under its sanction. They will not be 
answerable for what they industriously, cireulate, and 
by circulating recommend !—W hat is this but the case 
of an empiric, who, in proclaiming the virtues of his 
grand specific, should in the same breath declare, that 
he would not be answerable for the effects of the 
deleterious drugs of which’it is composed. For-evi- 
dence then of improper matter having been dis- 
seminated by the Society, I refer generally to the ex- 
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tracts contained in the following pages, confident 
that no commentary will be necessary to make one 
class of my readers sensible of the absurdities and 
dangerous tendencies of these precious relations, and 
aware that no commentary will avail with those for 
whom the bare quotation is insufficient. 

Another instance of the violation of the Society’s 
original principle is, the making common cause and 
identifying itself with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose interests on joining the Hibernian 
institution we were very far from pledging ourselves to 
espouse, and on whose merits or demerits it seemed 
needless, except for private objects, to pronounce an 
opinion. This part of the transactions demands a 
brief exposure, as it serves to shew not only the 
Society’s disregard of original professions, but the 
versatility with which it can accommodate its lan- 
guage to existing purposes. 

’ In a Circular addressed to the branches, in the 
Appendix to the Eighth Report for 1814, we are told 
that ‘‘ nothing had then been done in comparison of 
what remained to be done. The illuminated spots of 
our country bear a very small proportion to the dark 
and dreary wastes which on all sides meet the eye. 
Thousands and tens of thousands are perishing for 
lack of knowledge, not one-third even of the Protes- 
tant part of the community is furnished with the 
sacred Scriptures. How long therefore, and how 
zealously must we labour, before we shall have ef- 
fected the great object which we have proposed to 
ourselves—that of making the Bible the inmate of 
every house and cottage in Ireland.” ‘There is much 
in this language to be disapproved: the statement is 
highly exaggerated ; in imitation of the practice in 
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England, it represents acountry, in which Christianity 
had been long established, as in a state approaching 
to the darkness of Heathenism; and the Society 
itself, independently ofa Christian ministry, as “ the 
great illuminator.”* Butitis noton this account that 
I adduce the passage ; it is to contrast it with what 
follows. In one year, in one little year, (see 9th Re- 
port for 1815,) the dearth had nearly vanished. An 
union with the British and Foreign Bible Society is 
announced. The circulation is described ‘‘as less by 
many thousand copies than in the preceding year,” 
owing to the great issues during the seven years of 
the Society’s existence ; “‘ the consequence of which 
is, that in several parts, particularly in the north of 
Ireland, there is not a Protestant family to be found 
which is not well supplied with the Scriptures.” — 
9th Report, p. 21, 22. *‘ The committee, therefore, 
hope that as our home demand, by being supplied, is 
becoming less, the Society will be enabled to set 
apart a proportion of its funds for foreign purposes, 
and thus become a more efficient auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” And in this year 
it was resolved, that we should actually appropriate 
such part of our funds as we could spare, to the 
service of that institution. 9th Report. At this very 
time we were beggars by our own confession, we 
had contracted a debt which we could not and did 
not pay. See 8th Report, p.32. And a few months 
before, we had been told, ‘‘ that years must pass be- 
fore we could satisfy our own wants.” 

Did then the British and Foreign Bible Society 


*In Monthly Ex. No. 31. p. 18, the British and Foreign Bible 
Gociety is happily styled “ the Light= House of the Moral World.” 
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covet our alliance, in the hope of being benefited by 
our resources? To do them justice, they cared but 
little for our bankrupt funds, they had money, and to 
spare ;—but they coveted our list of Patrons and 
vice Patrons, of Archbishops and Bishops, the digni- 
fied subscribers to the Institution, whosenames would 
no doubt have looked well at the head of their own 
report, and have enabled them to silence by so high 
authorities, the whispers that had gone abroad, of 
their being unpatronized by the Church. 

This project of union was defeated principally by 
the firmness of the Primate, who no sooner heard of 
eur becoming auxiliaries to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, than he signified his determination of 
withdrawing. The effect was, to case the reso- 
Jution which had been carried with acclamation at the 
Anniversary Meeting, to be rescinded sub silentio, at a 
meeting convened for the purpose. The liberal sup- 
port of the head of the Irish Church, and the sanction 
of his name were, by this retrograde step, out of 
policy retained; and the Society was forced back 
into a seeming consistency with its original principle 
—the supplying of the poor of our own eountry with 
the Scriptures, instead of going abroad in search of — 
objects. It was, indeed, but a mere consistency in 
name. In point of fact, our prelates never pos- 
sessed any other influenc# in the affairs of the Society, 
than that which was proauced by the fear of an un- 
seasonable secessi 1. Fer notwithstanding this une- 
quivocal declaration of repugnance to all connexion 
with the British and Foreign Society, made by our 
Patron; in the very face of his announced determi- 
nation of withdrawing, if that connexion should be 
persisted in, both he and the other prelates have been 
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unblushingly citedas friendly to its cause, not only by 
the English advocates,* but by our own; in spite of 
the known and declared sentiments of many of the 
branches—in violation of the fundamental principle, 
which bound us solely to distribute the Scriptures, 
without introducing questionable points as to the 
merits of other institutions—deputations have con- 
tinued to be sent to do honour to the English Society ; 
its Annual Reports, its Monthly Extracts, and its 
other papers, have been put into circulation, its objec- 
tionable machinery of Ladies’ Auxiliary Committees, 
Penny-a-week Societies, and Bible Associations, was 
no sooner heard of than adopted, the orators and 
reporters every where grow wanton in its praises, 
and allow themselves in describing the two institu- 
tions as the same;—by these procedures the Irish 
Society has openly espoused the party of the British, 
and mixed itself up with the quarrel of that associa- 
tion; and thus both in spirit and in practice—in the 
eyes of friends and foes—in every thing, in short, but 
in name and in the letter of the first two resolutions, 
the two Societies have become identified, and the Irish 
Clergy, who supported the Hibernian Society, found 
themselves unwillingly committed in unseemly oppo- 
sition to a great majority of the best and wisest in 
England, and particularly to a majority of their own 
Sees yee belt RA ESET he ON ab te ee eS 
* In Mr. Dealtry’s pamphlet, in answer to Mr. Norris, published in this 
very year, (1821,) we read the following passage in defence of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society: ‘‘ Thus at a time when nearly twenty Bishops 
were enrolled among the friends of the Institution, they (the adversaries) 
declared that it bad received the patronage of only three or four, and at 
this moment when it is countenanced by a majority of the whole bench 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and is certainly not disliked by other Pree 
lates, &c, "Preface, p- 6. 
Cc 
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brethren in that country, who discountenance the 
British and foreign Institution, as conducted on prin- 
ciples unjustifiable in themselves, and covertly hos- 
) tile to the Established Church. Conscientiously con- 
demning the practices of the English Society, and 
more than suspecting its motives, I can no longer 
continue a member of an association which both ap- 
plauds and adopts them; nor will I be found stand- 
ing in the ranks of the present conductors of the Hi- 
bernian Bible Society, opposed to what is most ex- 
alted in England for wisdom and for station; for 
attachment to the Christian cause, and for zeal and 
ability to defend it. Irespect many of those in Eng- 
land who have dissented from their brethren on this 
question, but their voice forms only an exception— 
though an exception to which I concede its proper 
force—from the general opinion of the English Church. 
One word in conclusion on this head, to illustrate the 
Society’s versatility, and the value to be affixed to its 
descriptions. ‘The wants of the people change with our 
change of views :—In 1814, it must be remembered; 
“‘thousands and tens of thousands were perishing for 
lack of knowledge; years must elapse before we can 
attain our object:’—In 1815, ‘‘as the home demand, 
by being supplied, is becoming less, we hope to set 
apart,” and actually resolve to set apart, a proportion 
of our superabundant funds for foreign purposes, that 
we may ‘‘ become more efficient auxiliaries” to ournew 
ally, in the conversion of Jews, Turks, Hindoos, and 
Chinese. But mark the vicissitudes of human things! 
our project of ambition defeated, the home demand 
suddenly revives, and the spiritual darkness is soon 
as thick asever. Quo teneam vultu mutantem Protea 
nodo. Inthe 10th Report for 1816,renewed exertions 
for the home supply are again insisted on; Bible As- 
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sociations are loudly called for; the metropolis is mo- 
destly censured for not contributing, ‘‘ as she ought,” 
to funds which it had been proposed to transport out 
of the country; and in some of the branches it was 
complained, that ‘‘ several persons who should be the 
first, were amongst the last, in advancing the interests 
of the Institution.” 10th Rep. p. 19. At. length, 
in the 13th Rep. for 1819, after the lapse and the la- 
bour of twelve years, we learned, to our mortification, 
that even in ‘‘ the favoured region of the north,” in 
several parts of which it had been declared in the 9th 
Rep. p. 24, in 1815, the year of our projected union 
with the British and Foreign Society, that “ not a 
Protestant family was to be found which was not 
supplied with the Scriptures ;” even in the favoured 
north, “hardly half the people are, in 1819, sup- 
plied with Bibles; and if this be the state of Ulster, 
(it is piteously asked by the Reporter) what must be 
the state of the other provinces?” 13th Rep. p. 17. 
It is elsewhere called, ‘‘a miserably deficient sup- 
ply.” And from all that a correspondent hears, (13th 
Rep. p. 85,) “‘ there is as great.a dearth over the land 
as heretofore, and as great a thirst for the waters of 
life.” What embitters the disappointment, and ren- 
ders the case perfectly hopeless, is, that in the present 
year, in Cookstown itself, one of the most efficient of 
the stations, more than one-fourth, not of the inhabi- 
tants, but of the families, ‘‘ are totally destitute of 
any portion: of the Scriptures’—Old Testament or 
New, Psalms of David, Epistles and i ieee in 
the Prayer Book, or out of it. 


ibi omnis> 


Effusus labor. 
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Who would not be disheartened—to borrow the 
quotation of one of our speakers— 


Where wilds immeasurably spread, - 
Seem lengthening as we go? 


I come now to a more alarming and a far more ex- 
ceptionable part of the Society’s proceedings, The 
fact of its laying claim to an immediate interference 
of Divine Providence in its behalf, pregnant as every 
such claim must be with fanaticism and other per- 
nicious consequences. From the time of the in- 
tended union with the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, if not before, I wish it to be carefully kept in 
mind, that the cause of the two Societies has been 
studiously held out in all the documents as the same ; 
so that this astounding pretension, when put forth by 
the one, is to be considered as equally preferred and 
adopted by the other. If the hand of God be visi- 
bly displayed in protecting the interests and in di- 
recting the steps of the ‘‘ August Parent,” the same 
hand, it is not only implied, but it is declared in so 
many words, is specially employed in patronizing its 
numerous offspring. Hence, in discussing the merits 
ef the Hibernian Society, it becomes unavoidable to 
examine the pretensions put forth by the British and 
Foreign. The two Institutions are to be considered 
as virtually the same. ‘‘It was a Society,” said 
Mr. Matthias, ‘‘ which heaven and earth seemed to 
have combined to support and cherish.” Speech in 
12th Rep. ‘‘ The members had their commission from 
heaven.” 12th Rep. p.39. ‘‘ What higher motives can 
there be to give this book, than that in doing so they 
were like their God?” 12 Rep. p.39. As thecommis- 
sion was heaven-derived, so, it is insinuated, the means" 
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of executing it will be miraculously provided :—‘“‘ Are 
you afraid that the means will fail? Remember the 
widow’s cruse of oil and barrel of meal; and remem- 
berthat when Jesus distributed the loavesand fishes to 
his disciples, it was that they might distribute them 
to the multitudes, and that they were increased and 
multiplied in their hands.” 12th Rep. p.40. ‘“‘Insucha 
cause, who would refuse ?—In rearing the Tabernacle 
of God, who would refuse the honour of but fastening 
one of the pins?” 12th Rep. p. 34. 

*‘In the origin of the Society,” says Mr. Owen, 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, who, as such, speaks with authority, “‘ may 
be discerned, that visible disproportion between the 
means and the end, which characterizes all the great 
dispensations of the Almighty, and discriminates them 
from the ordinary operations of his Providence, much 
more from the achievements of human counsel and 
might.” But we are not to take the Secretary’s own 
word for a divine interposition in its behalf: the 
Earl of Harrowby, very early in the business, “in a 
discourse that refreshed the hearts of his audience, 
traced the whole to the immediate providence of God.” 
12th Report, p. 37. So that now, after many years’ 
accumulation of evidence, the advocates may be 
entitled to use a bolder language. Accordingly we 
are told by a great legal authority, and the assertion 
is sent forth under the sanction of the Society in its 
14th Report, p. 71, that “‘the Bible Society is the 
most blessed and meritorious Institution that ever 
advanced the eternal interests of man since the foun- 
dation of Christianity,”—‘“‘ that it was litile less than a 
standing miracle :’—this was not, however, to do 
justice toits modest merits “ for did we over-rate the 
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Society in calling it a standing miracle ?”—aye, and a 
miracle of the first rate—‘‘ since it was alittle less than 
that wrought on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the faithful, and inspired them 
with the miraculous gift of tongues.” After this we 
need not be surprized to find, that it was ‘‘ a repro- 
mulgation of slumbering Christianity,”—‘ a directand 
immediate step towards the fulfilment of prophecy 7 
“* that it was impossible not to see the hand of God dis- 
tinctly employed in conducting it, commeneing like 
Christianity itself, with a few obscure but zealous and de- 
voted individuals, and in the lapse ofa few years embra- 
cing within its wide dominion all Christian sects, and 
the most considerable personages of the state ;’— 
“‘the men most distinguished in our time for rank, ta- 
lent, and character ;—a grain of mustard-seed in its 
origin, and now overshadowing with its wide-spread- 
ing branches the whole earth!” But “ the marks of a 
special divine approbation” given to the Society, “are 
so broad and prominent, that it is apprehended no 
person can well avoid beholding them, except those 
who will not behold the Majesty of the Lord.” Monthly 
Extracts, No. 31. It must be ofthe Lord’s work, that 
such a sudden and earnest desire has been excited.”* 
13th Report, 14th No. Monthly Extracts. ‘‘ In tracing 
the progress of this wonderful Society, we are irresis- 
tibly led to ascribe thewhole to themighty power of God, 


* The astonishing fact here alluded to, is that of “an individual who, 
having felt from experience the need of a Saviour, through a gracious illumi- 
tion from the Father of lights,” [the words in Italics are omitted in the 
Report, but carefully preserved in the popular Monthly Extract,] disposes 
of seven or eight dozen copies of the Old and New Testament, at the re- 
duced price, and under the reduced price, in the course of a few days. 
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for who can hear of these signs and wonders of the 
time, without exclaiming, This is the finger of God ; 
this is the working of that Spirit who worketh all, and in 
all.” Hibernian Society’s address, 14th Report, p. 54. 
And in the account of a recent Anniversary, after 
much hesitancy as to which of the speakers, lay or 
clerical, noble or commoner, ‘the meed of sacred elo- 
quence was due, and after an acknowledgement “ that 
it was impossible, in a brief notice, to convey an 
adequate idea of the delightful and solemn feeling 
elicited by the appropriate and eloquent addresses 
of the different speakers,”* it was at last decided, 


* Amongst the many objectionable parts of the Society’s prdceedings, it 
strikes me as perfectly ludicrous, to see men of very moderate attainments 
strutting before the public at these Anniversary Meetings, tricked out in all 
the frippery of Biblical adulation, : 


Si forte vacas sequere, et procul audi 
Quid ferat, et quare sibi nectat uterque coronam. 


One Gentleman seems aware that these eulogies, by being a little too 
highly wrought, may lose their effect on the good people out of doors, who 
may not recognize their honest friends, when exhibited in this ‘gaudy trim, 
in the Monthly Extract. ‘* He therefore longs to see the day when their 
General Meetings shall be conducted with more simplicity ;”? and puts 
the chairmansin mind, “ that they did not come there to praise themselves.” 
Monthly Extracts, No. 31. The hint, however, served no other purpose 
than to call forth a fresh effusion of panegyric on the gentleman’s modesty, 
from the succeeding speaker. To another gentleman the evil seems in- 
curable, and therefore, as a palliative, he proposes, lest the president and 
officers should be too much elated by the praises they had received, *‘ that 
the meeting shall jotn in prayer, that they may be humbled before their God ” 
Monthly Extracts, No. 20. A very suitable proposal, since Mr. Charles, 
of Bala, had declared, that the cordéal thanks of the Merionethshire 
Auxiliary Bible Society were esteemed by him nevt to the approbation of 
his Redeemer.” —Salopian Journal, January 27th, 1813, quoted in Novris’s 
Practical Exposition, &c. Where would have stood in his esteem the 
thanks of the great Annual Meeting ? 
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“< that the finer feelings of the assembly had been touched 
in no common degree by the Rev. Lewis Way; and 
such indeed was the impression made by this annual 
festival, that few, if any, could leave the room with- 
out gratefully exclaiming ‘ what hath God wrought!” - 
14th Report, p. 91, and 18th Monthly Extract. In 
addition to what may be styled supernatural evi- 
dence, the fulfilment of various prophecies, it is 
asserted, is discernable in the Society’s transactions. 
I shall content myself with giving the reader only two 
or three instances of the ingenuity which has been 
exercised in finding out a correspondence between 
the Society’s measures and the predictions of sacred 
writ :—one speaker cannot but see in Bible Society 
Meetings a ‘striking verification of the words of 
the last of the prophets, Mal. iii. 16.:—* They that 
Seared the Lord spake often one to another, and the 
Lord hearkened, and heard it.’” Monthly Extract, 31. 
p. 14. The Bible Society Meeting at St. Petersburgh 
was “an experimental testimony that. the Society is 
to be the instrument of fulfilling the prophetical vyi-. 
sion contained in Rey. vii. 9.—xiv 6.: ‘ The Bible 
Society is certainly the angel, flying in the midst of 


The apotheosis of Mr. Grant, already on record, deserves to be kept 
in continual remembrance. ‘ The enraptured Heathens exclaimed, The 
Gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.”—‘* To me,” says 
Mr. Owen, “the terms of the statement require to be inverted, in order 
to suit the circumstances of the case. I saw in the speaker a mortal like 
myself. To my view he seemed to have wrapped himself in the sktrts of 
that garment with which the Father of light is covered, and while he ap- 
peared to reflect a lustre borrowed from the Divinity itself, methinks I could 
have found in my heart to exclaim, Men are come among us in the likeness 
God.” ——— Owen's Speech, Ap. Norris, p. 403. 
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heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach.” 
Monthly Extracts, No.17: One cannot but call to 
tind that this prophecy has been at various times, and 
with various views, applied to Luther, to Bengelius, 
and even to poor Erasmus, hovering midway between 
the Church of Rome and that of the Reformers. 

I am aware that I have not done justice to the ar- 
gument from: prophecy; and I must clear myself 
from the imputation of desiring invidiously to weaken 
the Society’s claim to the being foretold in sacred 
writ, by declaring, that I intend the above passages 
but'as a scanty specimen of those on which it has 
ingeniously founded its pretension. 

Nor are these pretensions such as may be sup- 
posed to have escaped from the advocates in the 
overflowing of a redundant zeal, (which, however, 
even in that case the Committee would have been 
inexcusable in giving out again to the public, in 
cooler moments, )—the same language and the same 
sentiments pervade all their productions; a fa- 
miliar and irreverent appeal to the divine sanction, 
and a disgusting introduction of the name of Al- 
mighty God, every where occur ;—the pretension 
stands prominent in the official reports; it is the 
hackneyed theme of correspondents; it is recorded 
in grave resolutions ;* it is left to be collected by in- 
ference, and it is asserted in so many words. | It is 
put forth, in short, with the utmost seriousness, with- 


* See resolutions passed at Roscrea, Monthly Extracts, No. 12. “ Re- 
solved,— That the extraordinary progress of Bible Societies is to be ascribed 
to divine interference, and loudly calls for Christian gratitude.’’ See also 
resolutions passed at 14th Anniversary Meeting of Hibernian Bible Se- 
ciety, noticed in p. 25. 

D 
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out the necessary qualification implied or expressed 
in many devotional compositions ;—without an un- 
derstood restriction, I say, and without reserve. The 
agents of the Society are accordingly taught to con- 
sider themselves as acting ‘‘ in the immediate service,” 
and as directed not “ by the ordinary, but by the ex- 
traordinary and special guidance of God.” See Hints 
and Observations of Hibernian Society. The effects 
produced by the Society are described as so aston- 
ishing, that it is impossible to account for them 
by any of the ordinary causes of human action, 
or by the natural exertion of human power.—‘‘ We 
are under the necessity,” say they, ‘ of referring 
them to the immediate interference of God;” and 
the Bible Society is called the highly favoured 
agent, by which he brings such wondrous things to 
pass. 14th Report, p. 54. “ He it is who has re- 
moved obstacles, that seemed to rise mountains high 
before them, that,” by this supernatural and extra- 
ordinary display of his power, ‘‘ he might stimulate 
them to still greater exertions.” 14th Repert, ibid. 
“‘Ttis impossible not to see that this work of the 
Bible Society is supported from on high, and thaté¢ is 
not the will of man.” 12th Rep. p. 22. “Is it possible 
you should not see in this state of human things, a 
mighty motion of divine providence.” 12th Rep. p. 25. 
“* The work undertaken by the Bible Society is not 
only important, but it is peculiarly the work of God.” 
Hints and Observations, p. 11. ‘It isa work which 
depends not merely on the ordinary interference of 
providence, but on the extraordinary and special bles- 
sing of God ; whilst those, therefore, who embark in 
this great cause, do so with a seriousness and dili- 
gence becoming its importance; let them, at the same 
time, do so with a sole reliance on the special interfe- 
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rence and blessing of God.” ib. p.11. The obligations 
which a connexion with the Society imposes are, con- 
sistently with this language, described, as paramount 
to all others. ‘‘ The object which it proposes to it- 
self is so transcendently important, that whoever en- 
gages in the prosecution of it (and what Christian 
will not regard it as his honour and privilege to 
engage init) should doso with a zeal and energy 
beyond what he displays on ordinary occasions.” 
Hints and Oservations, recommended by the Hibernian 
Bible Society, p. 10. ‘ Let every man when he puts 
_ his hands to this work, consider that he is entering 
into the immediate service of the Most High God.” ibid, 
p.1i0. “ What a mercy,” then, says one who seems 
to have imbibed the spirit which it is intended to con- 
vey, ‘“to be connected with such acause !—Bless the 
Lord, O my soul!” 13th Report, p. 81. And the Se- 
cretary of the Isle of Man Bible Society, who “ by 
the light of the little taper kindled on Mona’s shore from 
the angel of mercy’s torch of truth,” “ comes forth 
with his létle sickle into the great harvest,” informs 
us, that he is constrained to exclaim, “ It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes’ —‘“‘ not 
* to acknowledge a supernatural agency, where such 
effects are produced, would argue more than Heathen 
stupidity. We cannot but perceive an unerring hand 
guiding and regulating the proceedings of the Bible 
Society in all its different departments; preparing 
the way before it; opening new channels, &c. &c.” 
Monihly Extracts, 20. p. 93. 

Suitably to the persuasion they inculcated, the 
Agents describe themselves, ‘‘as earnestly supplica- 
ting for divine. direction,” and receiving tt ;-—‘ that 
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God is with them each day’s experience proves.” Vide 
Travels of Dr. Pinkerton, p.57, and others, passim, in- 
sertedin Reportsand Monthly Extracts. “Theircause 
is upheld by the power and wisdom of the Almighty,” 
Pinkerton, p.61.; whilst others, who had cast them- 
selves in much weakness on Him who could confirm 
their efforts, are bound in much gratitude to declare, 
‘* Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 14 Rep. p. 79. 
“‘Many of my friends,” says Leander Van Ess, the 
favoured continental Agent, “‘have taken great pains 
to procure an efficient assistant forme,” (if I under- 
stand the term correctly, an able clerk is meant, ) ‘‘ but 
the Lord and Dispenser of Grace has not seen fit to 
answer the many voices that are lifted to him for this 
object. In this inscrutably wise delay, 1 seem to hear 
him say to me, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,’” 
Monthly Extract, No. 22. 

“‘T have been most mercifully preserved,” (says 
Mr. Steinkoff, on his return from his “‘ dangerous, 
yet blessed journey to the continent,”) ‘‘ both by sea 
and land, by day and night; and though my way often 
seemed hedged in with thorns, yet difficulties have 
been removed, dangers averted, passporis obtained, 
and channels for usefulness opened, in a way that 
has greatly strengthened my faith in the special pro- 
vidence of God.” Summary of British and Foreign 
Bible Society, p. 73, published by that Society, and 
circulated by the Hibernian. Our own travellers, in 
our own Isle, smitten with the infectious spirit of these 
narrations, apply the terms of them to theirownpuny 
adventures. On their return to Sackville-street, 
whence they had set out, they too recount their 
tales of wonder; their perils by land, if not by sea, 
and their providential deliverances. In vain do the 
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*‘ wheels of post chaises whirl off once and again 
in the same stage ;”—they receive no injury. Monthly 
Extract, 25. In vain do tempests rage—“ they ar- 
rive in safety.”—The cause protects them. Town- 
halls are unaccountably prepared for their Meetings, 
and the doors of hospitable mansions surprisingly fly 
open for their reception. Monthly Extract, 26. Ap- 
palling obstacles insuperable to human strength, 
vanish at their presence. ‘‘ We found here what we 
experienced in almost every place that we visited, 
namely, that the way opened before us, and that 
when we were brought into situations where our own 
exertions could-avail nothing, the business was done 
for us in a@ manner which we could not anticipate.” 
Monthly Extract, 25. <‘1 dare no longer doubt that 
itis the Lord’s doing, who would seem at this time 
to have turned the attention of so many to the circu- 
lation of his holy Word, and prepared their hearts 
for engaging in this blessed work; and on no other 
occasion was this more strikingly manifested,” than 
at Enniscorthy on January 29th, 1821. Monthly Ex_ 
tract, No. 27. 

I cannot more suitably conclude this proof of the 
Society’s giving itself out as strictly under a theo- 
cracy—of their claiming God as their special patron, 
(not their patron in the erdinary sense, in which ail 
good men look up to him as such, but in the extracr- 
dinary sense, in which they declare him manifestly 
to distinguish them and their proceedings by a special 
interposition,) than by stating the mannerin which 
they have, with disgusting familiarity, profaned the 
sacred name of God, by introducing it amidst the 
common routine business of the day, in a vote passed 
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at the Anniversary meeting in 1820,* (for which See 
the 14th Hibernian Bible Society Report.) On this 
occasion, in the same forms, subject, in like manner, 
toa discussion on the merits of the question, and toa 
negative, on the sense of the meeting being taken, 
and nearly in the same phrase, as a vote of cordial 
thanks “ to the Lord Bishop of Kildare for his polite 
attention to the business of the day ;”—it was, after 
other important business had been disposed of, duly 
moved by the Rev. Francis Sadleir, D. D., F.T.C. D. 
one of the Secretaries of the Society, duly se- 
conded by the Reverend Robert Daly, duly propos- 
ed from the chair by the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare, fortunately carried nem. coa., and 
accordingly entered by the minute secretary on the 


journals, ‘‘ That the unfeigned thanks of the meeting he 


offered up to the Sovereign Dispenser of all Benefits, 
for the distinguishing favour which he has conferred 
upon them by committing info their hands the book 
containing sacred Revelation !!!” 

Henceforward, therefore, the Hibernian Bible So-, 
ciety is to be regarded as the sole depositary of the 
Sacred Treasure, it having heen, by a distinguishing 
favour committed into their hands; and they who wish 
to partake of its blessings, mee apply, as. appears 
from the printed directions on the back of the Report, 


* A Mr. Brown of Biggar, is quite sure of the fact, that the “* advantage 
of Bible Society Meetings,” which he finds alluded to, in Malachi, iii. 16, 
* could only have been questioned by those who never attended them.” 
Monihly Extracts, 31. I can assure him, that I have conversed with 
many sensible and pious persons who came from them with no other 
than feelings of disgust, and who were seriously alarmed at the prejudice 


which they were likely to create in the minds of a large class of inquiring 
persons against Religion itself. 


ee 
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to the Society’s office, No. 16, Upper Sackville-street, 
Dublin! 

If it be said, that this was at least piously intend- 
ed, I do not deny it. Far be it from me to ascribe 
any other motives than those which are avowe , or 
than those which are palpable. But I say, that itis 
ludicrous, not to use a harsher epithet, painfully ludi- 
crous, that the movers, the seconders, and the voters 
of such resolutions, should affect to direct the national 
piety, to give new energy to the devout feelings of 
the age, and to describe themselves as the chosen 
instruments of an_extraordinary providence “< for 
awakening slumbering Christianity, and for bringing 
about ‘ the great moral and religious renovation of the 
world.’ ” 

The fact, then, of the Society’s laying claim to 
an extraordinary and special interposition of God, 
distinctly to be traced in its operations, it is pre- 
sumed has been sufficiently substantiated by the in- 
stances adduced.— Whatever palliatives may be here- 
after applied to these passages, the terms are calecu- 
lated to convey no other meaning, nor do I believe 
that the claim will be disavowed. I say an exiraor- 
dinary providence, (not, strictly speaking, a miracu- 
lous one,) as opposed to the ordinary dispensation 
under which we live; and in which, though it be in 
the strictest sense under God’s direction and control, 
human agency is so blended with the divine, that 
none but the enthusiastic or superstitious pretend 
to distinguish in individual cases the one from the 
other. For since under an ordinary dispensation of 
providence, we are. ignorant of the particular ends 
designed by God, and, consequently, can. predicate 
nothing as to the means being under his special di- 
rection, we must content ourselves with referring the 
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ordinary events of life, generally, not specially, to Di- 
vine Superintendance; persuaded that God either 
permits or directs every particular event, or set of 
events, as seems best to his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness; but what he only permits, or where he inter- 
poses, either mediately or immediately, to produce, 
it is impossible to distinguish, except the interposi- 
tion be announced by an express declaration of his 
purpose, or manifested by a plain violation of the 
established laws of nature. on 

And here I would suggest, that this claim to a 
special and extraordinary direction of Providence, as 
distinguished from the visible display of miraculous 
power, is the kind of pretence set up by fanatics in 
every age, and in every age supported by evidence 
quite as convincing as that brought forward by the 
Society. Anexception readily occurs in the case of 
the French prophets, who, in the beginning of the 
last century, venturing to quit the convenient shelter 
of an invisible though special direction, egregiously 
failed in their appeal to the miraculous power of 
raising a man from the dead. The dead man made 
no sign, and the people were undeceived. ‘The ex- 
ample will not be lost on more cautious enthusiasts. 
The mode, however, in which the enthusiastic fer- 
vour is generated, whether by the undefined persua- 
sion of invisible guidance, or by the pretended dis- 
play of miraculous power, seems to make little dif- 
ference as to the political and religious evils which 
it is calculated to produce. It is the strength of the 
phrenzy, no matter from what cause, which is to 
be dreaded. When “once a man has left common 
sense, to run after illuminations, and has been taught 
to turn the fancies of men into the counsels of God, 
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there is nothing so wicked or so extravagant, to which 
he may not be led. ‘The spirit of enterprize, no 
longer bounded by the ordinary motives either of 
prudence or of duty, baffles calculation, both as to the 
direction it will take, and the length to which it will 
proceed.” ‘It is the Lord,’—*‘It is the Lord,” 
is the cry which sanctifies every measure, and levels 
every obstacle. The persuasion of a divine impulse 
is the primary cause of success, and the success is 
again alleged, as a proof of the divine impulse. 
Now this is of the very essence of enthusiasm: Who 
shall save the unhappy victim of delusion, when fairly 
drawn into the magic circle of this flattering absurdity ? 
Not the Committee in Sackville-street, who hold a 
language which both-begets and nourishes the folly. 

If, indeed, the claim to an extraordinary inter- 
position can be made good by any facts which the 
orators of the Society have to offer, it will follow, 
that they are to be regarded as what they give them- 
selves out to be, ‘‘ The Commissioners of Heaven.” 
We have but, in that case, to inlist under their ban_ 
ners, which is manifestly the inference intended to be 
drawn :—*‘ It is peculiarly the cause of God.” But 
surely it may be allowed us, without the imputation 
of hardened scepticism, first to say to them, “‘Shew 
us your commission.” 

Now the fact of an extraordinary Providence—in 
other words, the persuasion that the Society is a 
special instrument in the hands of God for bringing 
about his purposes, and that its proceedings ‘are not 
only permitted but directed by him, seems to rest 
on different grounds in the minds of different advo- 
cates. With some, it is founded on the firm belief 
that the Society must be approved by God, inasmuch 
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as the circulation of the Scriptures is intimately con- 
nected with the best interests of religion, and as in 
‘their minds the proceedings of the Committee seem to 
be well fitted to secure that object, and have actually 
been productive of a very extensive circulation ;— 
therefore would they say, “since both the end and 
the means fall in with the divine purpose, it follows 
thatthe Institution must be blessed, and directed by 
the divine hand.” With others, the persuasion flows 
from the belief that the facts connected with the rise 
and progress of the Society are so extraordinary; that 
they cannot be accounted for by any of the ordinary 
and natural causes of human events ; and that, there- 
fore, we are compelled to refer them to supernatural 
agency, which alone, say they, completely accounts 
for the phenomenon.—It is at all times a comforta- 
ble and flattering distinction, to believe oneself the 
chosen instrument of heaven.. But, alas! the evi- 
dence does not always keep pace with the strength 
of the persuasion. 
As to the first of these cases, it is manifest that this 
evidence can never rise higher in the scale of proba- 
bility ‘than the reasons do on which we believe not 
only that the ends we propose to ourselves, but, also, 
the conduct by which we pursue those ends, are 
agreeable to God’s will. Now, though the circulation 
of the Seriptures as far as it promotes religious truth 
be certainly acceptable to God, the injudicious 
circulation of them, or a circulation accompanied 
with evils more likely to retard than to advance the 
cause of religion, is not so. Nor will good intention 
help the argument. Good intention, after the faith- 
ful use of appointed means, is a ground for trust 
that our poor services will be accepted, and our er- 
rors forgiven ; but it can never be brought forward in 
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strict proof, that our plans originate in divine wisdom, 
and are conducted by the divine hand. In this life 
we can attain to nothing more than a humble hope 
that we are acting our parts in the way appointed, 
and so far, and no farther, can we be assured even of 
the ordinary blessing of Providence on our endea- 
vours. Our thoughts, after all, may not be as God’s 
thoughts. With this tacit qualification, and with this 
unilerstood restriction, we refer, in the way of reli- 
gious gratitude, effects esteemed to be beneficial, to 
the ordinary superintendance of God, interposing as 
he sees fit, we. know not how, or when. Such a trust, 
rise as high as it may, can never be alleged as proof 
of anextraordinary Providence ; thatis, of God’s having 
not only permitied our schemes in his goodness, but 
directed them in his wisdom ; and directed by parti- 
cular acts, which we can ridetsy 3 least of all can 
such a trust be urged in proof against those who dif- 
fer from us as to the goodness of our ends, or the 
wisdom of our means. Were it otherwise, two op- 
posite parties equally convinced of the rectitude of 
their own measures, might, with equal reason, claim 
the divine interposition in their behalf, and with 
equal reason bring forward their partial successes 
in proof of it. For the friends of the Bible Society, 
therefore, to urge the good they do, and the intention 
with which they do it, as proof of an extraordinary 
aad special direction, when they are taxed with 
creating mischief, or pursuing good by injudicious 
means, is to assume the very point in question, on 
which, insufficient as it is, their only proof of divine 
direction rests. . . 
The other class of the Society’s panegyrists sup- 
port this claim to a special providence in a more 
convincing way of proof, if the extraordinary na- 
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ture of their facts could only be substantiated. 
Phenomena must proceed from an adequate cause, 
and where the whole range of natural causes is plainly 
inadequate to their production, we must ascend to 
the order of supernatural causes for a solution. I 
do not deny that there might be coincidences so re- 
markable and so numerous, as to justify persons pre- 
viously convinced of the rectitude of their proceed- 
ings, in referring their success to a special providen- 
tial interposition. But wise men hesitate long and 
examine well, before they call in the aid of a present 
deity, to untie the knot occasioned by the intricacies 
or strangenesses of passing affairs. With the weak 
and credulous, every thing goes down for a miracle. 
The enlightened believer looks grave at this supersti- 
tious interpretation of Providence ; whilst the sly 
infidel laughs in his sleeve at what is doing, and 
turns into an argument against religion, the insufli- 
cient proofs which are adduced in its defence. Chris- 
tianity has no greater enemies than its injudicious 


‘supporters. They who believe every thing, and assert 


every thing, are the very men that cause thousands 
to believe nothing. I am persuaded that the idle 
pretences of the Romanist and the Methodist have 
occasioned more unbelief in this inquiring age, than 
the arguments of Bolingbroke and of Hume. In like 
manner, the extravagant and unfounded claims of the 
Bible Society are well calculated to bring the doc- 
trine of providential superintendance into discredit 
with the sceptical, whilst they tend to inflame the 
heated zeal of those who are already enthusiastically 
inclined. 

The assertion, however, of ‘ mighty motions’ — 
*‘ extraordinary signs of the times”’—~ wonders to 
be referred to the divine hand”—has been so repeat- 
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edly and unhesitatingly made, that it demands an 
answer; not because it deserves one, but because 
continued silence will lead the unreflecting to con- 
clude, that not to answer is to acquiesce. 

Facts like the following, which have been gravely 
adduced in proof of an extraordinary interposition, 
will hardly be thought sufficient in the present day to 
support the magnificent pretensions which have been 
founded on them. Barely to enumerate, is to expose 
them. The extraordinary coincidence of the Society's 
having been instituted at a time when blasphemous 
tracts were widely disseminated. 12th Rep. inSpeeches. 
And again, its formation at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, after it had been foolishly predicted, 
that Christianity would expire in the eighteenth. 
isth M. Extr.14. The non-appearance of any hos- 
tile publication during the year 1818. 13th Rep. p. 18. 
The handsome subscriptions made at Corfu, and the 
flattering reception given to the Society’s Agents. 
14th Rep. p.129. The finding ofa Tartar translation 
of the Old Testament, which, as it appears, was iz 
common use when a translation of the New Testa- 
ment was in readiness for circulation in the same 
language. Extracts of Pinkerton’s Letters, p. 19, cir- 
culated by the Society, and inserted in Monthly Ex- 
tracts and Reports. ‘ The experimental testimony 
afforded,” at a Bible Society Meeting beld at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, of the Institution being ‘‘ the instrument 
in the hand of God, for making known the Gospel 
to that company, which St. John saw” in vision. 
Pinkerton’s Letters in 13th Rep. p. 165. The for- 
tunate issue in several instances of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
earnest prayers for special direction; and particu- 
cularly, his critical arrival at Warsaw, which is cir- 
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cumstantially related as a striking proof of Divine In- 
terposition. Ib. p.51. Theno less signal marks of pro- 
vidential interposition bestowed on our own deputations 
in Ireland. See Monthly Extract, Nos. 25 and 26. 
The wonderful preservation of the copies of an Ice- 
landic version, during the bombardment of Copen- 
hagan. Narrative of Principal Proceedings, &c., 4th 
Rep. of British and Foreign Society, and Summary. 
The general character of Biblical Reports from dis- 
tant lands. Pinkerton’s Letters, p. 57. The sum total 
of the receipts of the American Bible Society. Month- 
ly Exiract, No. 33. The triumphant Progress of the 
Institution. Passim. The fulfilment of prophecies 
misunderstood, Passim. 

The reader may rest assured, that I shall not waste 
his time and my own, in the further consideration of 
this and similar evidence, to be found by wholesale 
in the Society’s papers, and which is retailed out to 
the people, already prone enough to the marvellous, 
in the Monthly Extracts. I think myself justified in 
the sweeping assertion, that the case of that man’s 
intellect is hopeless, who, pretending to information, 
can, in these days, affix the least value to such evi- 
dence ; but my objection is not the weaker to this 
fanatical nonsense being sent forth to the credulous 
tustic, who pretends to no great power of discrimi- 
nation between truth and error, and who, in fact, 
possesses very little. . 

There is, however, another branch of the evi- 
dence for Divine Interposition, more relied on, and 
more prominently put forth. This, as it is con- 
tinually occurring, is on that sole account deserving 
of a more particular notice. It may be included 
under one title, namely, the wonderful success of 
the Institution from comparatively small begin- 
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nings; by which is meant, Ist, The number and 
rank of its subscribers, with the vast extent of its 
issues of Bibles and Testaments; and, 2ndly, The 
great moral and religious reformation which, it is as- 
serted, has been every where produced by its means. 
“ The Institution,” says Mr. Grant, ‘‘ requires no 
other argument in its support, than the evidence of 
its continual success. That very circumstance fur- 
nishes a new and powerful testimony in its favour.” | 
Last Anniversary of the British and Foreign Society. 
“<The operations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society had been eminently blessed by heaven, which 
only could have given it its unparalleled success :”—“ it 
was an evident instrument in the hands of provi- 
dence.” Mr. Matthias, in M. Exir. No. 12. “The 
wonderful multiplication of Bible Societies seems 
to characterize them as God’s instruments.” Ib. 
** Uniform success is the best evidence of wisdom.” 
Mr. I. L. Foster, Monthly Extract, No. 12 ;—with 
more to the same effect every where occurring. I 
confess, it appears to my mind a very strange and 
dangerous proposition, to affirm, that success is a 
sufficient testimony of the goodness of a cause; but 
who ever heard it talked of amongst reasonable 
men of the present day, except in Bible Society 
Meetings, as an evidence of a special Divine Super- 
intendance ? ‘‘ I will say nothing in defence of 
this fancy,” says Bishop Taylor, for I love to op- 
pose the ancient wisdom to the modern pretence to 
it, “‘ although all the experience in the world says 
it is false; and that, of all men, Christians should 
least believe it to be true, to whom a perpetual cross 
is their certain expectation;—the argument is like 
the moon, for which no garment can be fit; it alters 
according to the success of human affairs, and in one 
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age will serve a Papist, and in another, a Protestant.” 
Liberty of Prophesying, §. 11. By such a medium we 
may prove Mahomedanism to have come from God; 
the first crusades to have been undertaken in sound 
policy and Christian charity; the extravagances of 
Wesley and Whitfield to have originated in sober piety 
and sound discretion.—What may we not prove ? 
—to what absurdity may we not arrive, if the unex- 
_ pected success of this Institution is to be admitted 
in proof of its being specially directed by God ; 
more particularly when that success can be traced 
- to the activity and zeal of agents possessed of 
powerful means ; when its popular plan falls in with 
the prejudices, and its liberality suits the convenience 
of those it meets with; and when it is favoured by 
many circumstances, which might be pointed out, in 
the times. The Christian Religion, to the rapid pro- 
pagation of which the progress of the Bible Society 
is repeatedly compared, with an insinuation of a like 
supernatural cause, had in its rise every obstacle to 
encounter, and was befriended by no circumstance, 
except the truth of its doctrines, and the reality ofits 
miraculous powers; its rapid diffusion is, therefore, 
justly referred to divine agency, displayed in the 
wonderful acts ofits preachers, which can alone satis- 
factorily account for the phenomenon, and which 
divine agency we have, moreover, sufficient grounds, 
on independent testimony, for believing to have been 
actually exerted. The propagation of Christianity 
is, therefore, properly used as a collateral evidence, 
in confirmation of the direct historical evidence of 
the miracles wrought. But in communities already 
Christian, and divided into numerous sects, a scheme 
professing to advance the common faith, or to allay 
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the animosities of contending parties, and to unite 
them for the first time in the prosecution of a common 
religious good, could not fail to attract thousands by 
its novelty and its plausibility ;—and yet after all, 
the fact turns out to be, that they who stand aloof 
far surpass, both in number and in reputation, those 
who have joined the ranks of these institutions, smit- 
ten with the speciousness of their plan and the glo- 
zing liberality of their original professions.— Whilst 
a Society which sells for ten-pence what is worth 
half a crown, or which gives away to every one who 
says he wants, and is unable or unwilling to buy, is 
likely enough to find customers; especially, if those 
customers be flattered into a conceit that they have 
a fine intellect for comprehending the book which 
you offer as a bargain, or press on their aeceptance ; 
and if, besides, they are previously persuaded that it 
contains a passport to the kingdom of heaven. 
Inmany instances the circulation evidently appears 
to have been a forced one, or at least a circulation in 
which the receivers would take for little or for nothing, 
but on no other terms. The honest confession of one 
of our correspondents speaks volumes to my mind. It 
is the more valuable, as it comes from a calculator. 
<< There is seven times more Scripture-reading in this 
parish and the adjacencies thereof, than there was in 
the year prior to 1817; nay, if I would say fifteen times 
as much among certain classes, I believe few there 
. would think me wrong.” And yet what is the result? 
“< There is a great ignorance in a vast many preju- 
diced minds in regard to Bibles; if they get them for 
little they will receive them, and the least liberal will 
allow their children to read them in the schools; but 
they will not pay much, and many of them nothing. 
EF 
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13th Rep. page 80, and M. Extr.6, Another Cor- 
respondent tells us, that after a distribution of Bibles 
and Testaments in an infirmary, ‘‘ the patients were 
presently seen reading them, yet not a single Testa- 
ment could be sold, even for the trifling sum of four- 
pence.” Monthly Extract, No. 16. Many other in- 
stances might be brought bearing on the same fact. 
And what is the language of Mr. Van Ess, the great 
continental circulator? ‘‘ At the desire of your Com- 
mittee, Iexhort my correspondents (says he) to pay 
the amount of binding, which indeed is sometimes 
done ; but in consequence of this condition, a voice— 
I may more correctly say, a cry of vehement desire 
and hunger for Testaments gratuitously bound, was 
raised by those unable to pay for them. Thus, at 
the very period when I refused bound Testaments, 
the call for them has become more importunate and 
incessant on every side.” Monthly Extract, No. 30. 
“Pray do rejoice me with the glad tidings: that I 
may give away some more thousands of bound copies. 
1 will do what I can to obtain some reimbursement.” 
Monthly Extract, No. 22. ; 
Thus it appears, that the thousands antihet tens of 
thousands ‘* who are sitting in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death,” longing for copies of Van Ess’s 
Testament in “‘ large print,” will not make so tri- 
fling a sacrifice in money, as will pay for the sheep- 
skin binding. These and similar confessions: must 
greatly depreciate with every dispassionate man the 
value of the Society’s statements as to its issues ; 
which statements, instead of establishing its: para- 
mount usefulness, as evidenced by the vast extent 
of its circulation, and by the imperious’ call for its 
interference, will serve little more than to establish the 
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Society’s eagerness to promote a circulation on any 
terms, in order to make out a case of extensive use- 
fulness.—As to the numerous continental branches 
and affiliations, it appears by the documents, that 
very large premiums, amounting to £500, and even 
£1000, British, have in most instances been given for 
their establishment. ‘‘ A hundred such Societies,” 
observes Dr. Marsh, ‘“‘ might be instantaneously 
formed, by only giving notice that such formation 
would be followed by pecuniary assistance.” 

I would also beg the reader to remark the dis- 
cordancy of the statements put forth in order to es- 
tablish a necessity for the Society’s interference. 
Is the fact of non-circulation in Russia to be ac- 
counted for, without disparagement of the Society’s 
exertions ?—The degradation of the peopie is alleged 
asa sufficient cause. See Letter from Sarepta, in 3rd 
Rep. British and Foreign Society, quoted in Narra- 
tive, &c. published with permission of that Society. 
Again is the urgent demand for copies in the same 
country to be in a short time afterwards rendered 
probable ?—we are then told ‘‘ the poorer the people 
are, the more willingly they bring forth their mites ; 
and the less cultivated, the greater is their desire for 
the Scriptures.” 13th Rep. Hibernian Bible Society, 
p- 100, and in other places to the sameefiect. Is the 
necessity for the Society’s interference in Germany 
to be proved, where on Bishop Marsh’s authority we 
learn “‘ that copies of the Scriptures may be had of the 
booksellers to any amount, at a price under fourteen- 
pence English,” ‘‘ where the Canstein Bible Institu- 
tion can multiply copies by thousands and tens of 
thousands,” and where, of course, nearly a gratuitous 
circulation must be resorted to by the Society’s 
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agents in order to supplant their rivals already in 
possession of the ground; in that case the peo- 
ple will not, or cannot, contribute any thing even 
towards the binding,—the cry of vehement hun- 
ger is for copies in large print gratuitously bound. 
Lastly, are Penny-a-week Associations to be formed 
at home, and a plea made out for a continual inter- 
course of spiritual lay visits with the people ? it is 
quickly discovered, that with us “ poverty is no bar 
to subscribing for the word of God;”’ Monthly Ex- 
tract, No. 34; and that many even have contributed 
out ‘‘ of a pittance scarcely sufficient to supply the 
wants of nature, and never fared the worse for it.” 
Monthly Extract, No, 21. 

The argument then from mere extent of Gietaluddon 
on the Society’s terms, really appears to me too weak 
to merit a longer discussion. What would you be 
inclined to say of a bookseller, who should take it 
into his head to publish a valuable book ata price 
that hardly pays for the binding ; who should send 
out numerous emissaries up and down the world to 
proclaim the merits of his work as a grand specific 
for every ill, and to persuade the ignorant that it 
was so plain, that all could understand it,—nay that 
the most ignorant could frequently understand it 
best ; to give it away, or to slip it into men’s pockets, 
where there was an unwillingness to receive, or to 
purchase ; what would you feel inclined to say of his 
intellect, if after such methods, he should cry miracle, 
because he had contrived to get rid of more copies 
than all the rest of the trade put together. And yet 
this poor bookseller’s pretension is of the same kind 
with that of the Society, so far as it is founded on the 
mere extent of a circulation of “ its health-giying mer- 
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chandize,” conducted on the Society’s principles. 
See Monthly Extr. No. 4, for the Epithet. 

Considering, therefore, the plausibility of the So- 
ciety’s scheme, the bustling spirit and popular talents 
of its advocates, the cheapness of its editions, the ac- 
knowledged importance of the book which it distri- 
butes, and its lavish offer of pecuniary aid to every 
foreigner who will open a repository, I cannot admit, 
that its list of Patrons and Subscribers, the number of 
its Auxiliary Societies, and Associations at home, its 
affiliated branches in the four quarters of the globe, or 
even the grand total of Bibles and Testaments which 
have issued from its ware-room, (of the great re- 
ligious reformation produced by its means, I shall 
have occasion to speak more at length,) prove any 
thing more than this, that the specious plan of these 
Institutions has taken with vast numbers, and that 
with great means, they have procured a great cir- 
culation. ‘This is the naked fact, exhibited without 
its colouring. 

As to the remaining part of the Society’s proof 
of divine interposition, namely, the wonderful moral 
and religious effects alleged to have been every where 
produced through its instrumenitality,—we are direct- 
ed to look for evidence of the fact principally in the 
correspondence foreign and domestic. See address of 
Hibernian Bible Society. Now, so far from admit- 
ting that these papers prove what it is intended to 
prove by them, that an extraordinary religious change 
has been actually effected in the world, by means of 
these Institutions, I hesitate not, in this place, to 
make it the subject of a most serious charge against 
Bible Societies, that instead of their Reports being 
composed with the most scrupulous adherence to 
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the words of sobriety and truth, as became bodies pro- 
fessing a religious object, the Committees have con- 
stantly put forth the most exaggerated statements of 
usefulness, as the foundation of their claims to sup- 
port; thereby raising delusive expectations in the pub- 
lic mind, the disappointment of which cannot fail to 
recoil with sericug prejudice to the Christian cause. 
I do not call in question the fact of a circula-— 
tion to the extent alleged: what I question is, the 
soundness of the principle on which so indiscriminate 
a circulation must have proceeded, and on which alone 
it can be justified, viz. the much vaunted maxim 
of ‘‘the Bible doing its own work,” and being ‘‘ its 
own interpreter,” in the Society’s acceptation of the 
_ phrase ;—I question, also, the judgment and discre- 
tion of the circulators, the accuracy of their state- 
ments, and their compefency to pronounce on the 
wholesomeness and permanency of the effects. 

If fall credit be not given to these accounts, the 
Committee have nobody to blame but themselves, I 
cannot help thinking them at least peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the choice of their correspondents, or inju- 
dicious in the selection of matter for the public eye. I 
know not how other men may feel in reading these 
communications, but I declare, for my own part, that . 
every now and then an involuntary suspicion steals 
across my mind, that the Conmittee have been, in nu- 
merous instances, imposed on ;—not as to the mere 
fact of circulation, I repeat, butas to the effects; that 
in exchange for Bibles and remittances to a very large 
amount, their correspondents, knowing their taste 
for the marvellous and the classical, have sent them 
“* Latin letters,” (Summary, p. 80,) and romances, 
which cost nothing. However that may be, there is 
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discernible throughout these papers so manifest an at- 
tempt at exaggeration, and so woeful a falling off in 
the proof, such a tone of rhapsody, such an absence 
of all sobriety, such a bedawbing of colouring, and 
such a want of keeping, to use an artist’s phrase, as 
must greatly weaken in every unprejudiced mind— 
if not entirely destroy, the credibility of the whole 
narration. Surely a similar “‘farrago de omni sci- 
bili,” was never before scraped together, and pre- 
sented to the religious public, under the name of what 
is edifying. The Epistole obscurorum virorum, which 
so provoked the mirth of Erasmus, are not to be com- 
pared, in their effects on. the risible muscles, with 
some of the letters which swell our volumes. Had 
many of these articles been composed purposely to 
cast an air of ridicule over the whole proceedings, 
the effect could not have been more certainly pro- 
duced. . ; 

The Society seems, in the first place, to attach no 
small importance to the mere variety of rank and pro- 
fession remarkable in its correspondents, and to the 
widely, distant places.of residence from which their 
communications are dated, without considering whe- 
ther the objects of its, munificence are likely to 
profit by. it. The inference, doubtless, intended to be 
conveyed is this, that the Society’s renovating influ- 
ence extends to the farthest regions of the globe, and 
pervades all classes and. orders of its. inhabitants. 
Accordingly mighty Potentates, and grave Ministers 
of State, Persian Kings, and Tartar Princes, Sultans 
of the East, and the decendants of. a long line of 
Abyssinian Monarchs, Roman Catholic Professors, 
and Jewish Rabbis; the ‘‘ sable African, and the 
American Savage,” ‘‘ Poor Jack,”’ whose scenical ex- 
hibition was received with so loud plaudits, and the 
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‘« Two little Warrington Vagrants ;”—those who can, 
and those who cannot read, all figure with strict dra- 
matic propriety in its annals, each in his native style 
bearing testimony to the paramount merits of a So- 
ciety, which circulates for his instruction, ‘‘ the pure 
word of God,” without ‘“‘ Mann’s note, and without 
human comment.” See Lord Jocelyn’s Speech, M. Extr. 
No.10. " 

But to do justice to its claims we must listen to 
the Society itself indulging in its wonted descrip- 
tions of its own importance. ‘“ The language’ of 
grateful acknowledgment and heartfelt joy,” called 
forth by the Bible, distributed through its liberality, 
“is echoed from the Caspian to the Mississipi, and 
from the recesses of Iceland to the extremities of 
New Holland.” 13th Rep. Hib. Bible Soc. p. 30. See 
also Mr. C. Grant’s Speech, ib. p. 55. “ It embraces 
in its wide domain all Christian sects, and the most 
considerable personages of the state, the men most 
distinguished for rank, talent, and character.” 14th 
Rep. p. 71. 

This, however, is flat, compared with the following 
extract. The one “ voice, and the one wish, which 
it has raised for the Bible, and which it has now to 
satisfy, is heard from the recesses of the continent, 
and from the Isles of the Sea. It is borne on the bosom 
of the waves from the Western Isles, skirts the shores 
of the Western Continent, re-echoes through the valleys, 
trembles along the cliffs, and thunders through the con- 
tinent of the Eastern World.” 10th Rep. of Philadel- 
phia B. Soc. in 13th Rep. Hib. B. Soc. p. 156. The. 
usefulness of its labours is also exhibited in the So- 
ciety’s own Address found in the 14th Rep. It might 
at least be expected that the outlines would be of the 
most accurate delineation, in an appeal toa discerning 
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public, on a most interesting subject. The likeness 
it might be presumed, would be to the life ;—though 
it strikes one at first sight that the colouring is suffi- 
ciently gaudy for a real representation.—The reader 
must use his own judgment. I honestly confess, IE 
give the extract as a suitable specimen both of the 
_ disgusting pretension to divine interposition, and of 
the exaggerated statements by which it is upheld. 
Grant the whole of this poetical tirade; and it will 

not warrant the assumption which is arrogantly made. 
- Disprove the particulars, and I think every particu- 
lar may be disproved in the sense and to the extent 
alleged, and so barefaced a misrepresentation of 
facts must bring shame upon its composers. 

*‘ In tracing the progress of this Society, we are 
irresistibly led to ascribe the whole to the mighty 
power of God. To what else can we ascribe the 
unexpected moving of the hearts of so vast a multi- 
tude, as of one man, in all nations, and in all ranks 
of society, from the crowned sovereigns of empires 
and states, to the poorest and humblest subject in 
their dominions; and this towards the beneficial object 
of communicating to a perishing world, the words of 
eternal life? To what else can we ascribe the unani- 
mous laying aside of party prejudices, and the un- 
precedented co-operation of religious communities, 
which since their first formation had held little or no 
religious intercourse ? To what else can we ascribe 
the almost miraculous levelling of those barriers, 
which seemed to present insurmountable obstacles to 
the free circulation of the Christian volume ?—the 
softening of Jewish animosities, the subduing of Ma- 
hometan pride and contempt, and the warming and 
vivifying of Heathen coldness and insensibility ? Who, 

: G 
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for example, can hear of Jews, Mahometans, and 
Pagans, uniting with different denominations of pro- 
fessing Christians in the formation and support of a 
Bible Society; ofcompanies of Hindoos assembling 
together remote from the abodes of theirformer associ- 
ates to hear and read the Christian Scriptures; or of 
Chinese sitting in companies at the doors of their 
cottages, listening with anxious attention to, the 
same words of life; or of professing Christians, late 
careless or averse, now feeling it not only to be their 
right, but their privilege, to study that book which 
they so lately slighted ? Who can hear of-all these 
signs and wonders of the times, without exclaiming, 
‘ This is the finger of God—this is the working of that 
spirtt, which worketh all, and inall?” 14th Rep. p. 54. 
To believe then our Reporters to the extent of their 
assertions, and if we once begin to modify where shall 
We stop, or where is the criterion for distinguish- 
ing what we are to pin our faith on, from what is 
thrown in merely for the sake of embellishment 7—to 
believe our Reporters in the letter of their description, 
you must suppose the whole habitable world in the 
same bustle and ferment as themselves: that the 
Hindoo and Chinese superstitions are tottering to 
their very base; that whole tribes of American and 
African Savages are burning their idols ; that the 
widely dispersed bodies of Jews and Mahometans, 
tearing off the veil of their prejudices, are striving 
who shall be foremost to acknowledge the Messiah ; 
that the variéus contending sects of Christians, at. 
home and abread, and the Romishand Greek churches, 
forgetting their ancient animosities, are amicably 
joining in one common confession, entitled “the una- 
dulterated doctrine of the Bible, without note or com- 
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ment; and that all these blessed fruits have been 
produced within these few years, solely through 
the instrumentality of the Bible Society. The para- 
graph of the Address quoted means this, or it means 
nothing ;—nothing to the purpose. For would the 
Committee consent to have their fine declamation 
about ‘the miraculous leyelling of barriers ;”’— 
“‘ softening of Jewish animosities,’—‘“‘ subduing of 
Mahometan pride,” —‘‘ and vivifying of Heathen in-; 
sensibility,” pared down to the few sober realities 
of individual conversion modestly announced by other 
less favoured and less ambitious institutions? This 
would be to reduce them to a level with their rivals, 
aud to strike at the very root of their pretension to 
a special interposition, which the others, in their 
simplicity, have never so much as once thought 
of laying claim to. No;—the Address must be un- 
derstood as asserting, that difficulties, hitherto in- 
surmountable, have been got over—that the Bible 
alone, distributed by the hand of the Society, has ac- 
complished that, which the Bible accompanied by a 
comment ora preacher could not do. ,That the word 
of the Spirit, more piercing than a two-edged sword, 
blunted by explanation, lestits force. The Society 
has used it in its naked terrors, and behold the con- 
quests which it has achieved. 
As to the merit of the documents regarded merely 
as compositions, the following passage describes the 
estimation in which they are held by the Committee. 
«The impressions,’ say they, “‘ made by this Catholic 
Institution, on the objects of its kindness, both at 
home and abroad, have manifested themselves in ad- 
dresses replete with expressions of the most genuine 
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pathos. It appears impossible for persons not enslaved 
by prejudice, or destitute of Christian sensibility, to 
read without emotion the foreign communications 
which enrich the Society’s Annual Reports;” “ ac- 
knowledgments conveyed in the language of their 
hearts, and written in their tears.” Br. and For. B, 
Soc.’s Brief view, circulated by the Hib. Soc. 

Here then is the Society’s own advertisement of 
what we are to expect in its correspondence ; its bill 
of fare,—expressions replete with genuine Pathos,*. 
and irresistible appeals to Christian sensibility. The 
reader will consult his own feelings for the justness 
of the character, in perusing the specimens taken 
from the foreign and domestic communications. For 
though our home Society had manifestly nothing to, 
do with foreign transactions, yet as these make up 
the bulk of its Reports, and are used as the main evi- 
dence of Divine Interposition, vouchsafed to these 
Institutions, (for the cause, it is to be recollected, is 
a common one,) and as putting this claim out of the 
question, they afford proof of the Society’s wonted 
exaggeration in its statements of usefulness, they 
must not be passed by wholly unnoticed. But where 
to begin or where to end? To convey an adequate 
notion of what is annually and monthly conveyed to 
the world, through the channel of this Institution, is 
impossible in my limits. 

Under the head of New Versions, so pompously 
announced, as the fruits of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s labours, it may not be generally known 


* A friend suggests, that “pathos” is a misprint for “ bathos ;” the 
exchange of a single letter, and that a particular allusion is intended to 
the Philadelphia President’s Communication, for which see p. 44, 
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in this country, that the Institution was, at an carly 
period, caught tripping, if we may credit Bishop 
Marsh; and where shall we find a more competent 
witness? ‘‘ Since those exertions,” (of the Britishand 
Foreign Society,) says this Prelate, “‘ have been re- 
presented in such splendid and dazzling colours ;— 
since they have been considered asa new propagation 
of the Gospel, and since the various translations 
which this Society is said to have made of the Scrip- 
tures, are regarded by its advocates as a renewal of 
the Pentecost, when the Apostles were enabled to 
speak to all nations in their several languages, I 
have thought it proper to inquire into the foundation 
of these pretensions.—Now it will appear, that 
the editions of the Scriptures already printed, or 
caused to be printed by this Society, in languages 
into which they had never been translated before, so 
far from amounting to fifty-four, which the ambiguity 
of Mr. Vansittart’s expression,* aided by the splen- 
dour of his description, might induce men to suppose, 
amount to a very few more than a tenth of that num- 
ber. It will further appear, that among the trans- 
lations now preparing in India, there are several in 
Janguages into which the Scriptures had been already 
translated. It will appear that others had previ- 
ously issued from the Missionary Press at Serampore, 
independently of the aid of the Society: it will 
also appear, that among the European languages, in 
which they have reprinted, or assisted in reprinting, 
the Scriptures, some of them are spoken in countries 
where the Bible is already so common and so cheap, 


.* See Mr. Vansittart’s Letter, republished again and again, notwith- 
standing this contradiction on the very highest authority. 
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that to speak of this Society ‘as being the means of 
preaching the Gospel’ in those countries, ts really to 
speak in terms not suited to the subject.’ Marsh’s In- 
quiry into the Consequences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book, &c. p. 65, 2nd Edition. 

And in answer to Mr. Vansittart’s second Letter, the 
same distinguished prelate says, ‘“‘ Compare the splen~ 
did descriptions—compare even your own statement 
with the facts which I have proved by indisputable 
evidence, and then answer, whether the operations of 
your Society abroad, have not been greatly exagge- 
rated? 'They have, indeed, been exaggerated in such 
a manner, as to exceed the belief of any man who had 
not before him the evidence which I have produced. 
For I have proved, that your Society, according to 
the last printed documents, on which alone those 
splendid descriptions could have been founded, had 
not translated even the four Gospels into any one lan- 
guage into which they had not been before translated, 
I have proved even, that they had not done it of so 
much as two Gespels.. I have proved, also, from 
the same authority, that your Society had not printed 
sc much as one entire Gospel in any one language 
into which the Scriptures, or portions of the Scrip- 
tures, had not been translated, either before the exis- 
tence of the Society, or independently ofits assistance, 
And even with respect to new editions of existing 
translations, I have shewn that the want of them waS 
by no means such as the advocates of your Society 
have pretended.” p. 7, 8. 

I think these passages most important, not merely 
because they contain facts in direct opposition to the 
Society’s statements on a particular point of no 
small interest, but because the errors detected in 
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these statements justify our incredulity as to the ac- 
curacy of other assertions, which it may not be in our 
power, as in the case before us, to confront with con- 
flicting testimony, but only to invalidate, by suggest- 
ing the falseness of the principle on which the Society 
has acted, the incompetency of its witnesses, the sus- 
picious aspect of their relations, and the surprising 
nature of the facts contained in them, supported by 
no internal probability, and requiring the very best 
estimony in order to gain belief. 

But I mean not to insist further on this point. 
Whatever had at that time been done, or has been since 
done in this way, be it much or little, is deserving of 
commendation, if the Society do not magnify its 
own good deeds, to the disparagement of other men’s 
labours in the same field; or raise on the merit of 
having promoted a version (for this is, after all, the 
whole that can be pretended) claims to a divine 
superintendance little inferior to that which pre- 
sided over the original composition. 

. After this hint on the subject of versions, not the 
least important part of the foreign transactions, let 
us proceed to examine the other grounds of the pre- 
tension to unexampled usefulness, the proofs of 
which, it is confidently asserted, are furnished by 
communications from every quarter of the world.— 
The outlines are already drawn for us, in the address 
quoted,—let us see whether they are filled up with a 
sobriety of detail, which renders credible a represen- . 
tation of so large promise. I begin with ‘‘ Bible-read- 
ing Russia,” as she is happily characterised by Dr. 
Sadleir,* in consideration not merely of the rank of 


* This well-sounding compound epithet, seems to be a favourite with 
the Doctor, We haye, in the course of the same speech, which I trust 
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the Autocrat of all the Russias, or even of his zeal for 
the Bible cause, but chiefly on account ofhis patriotic 
piety, and of the auspicious political reformation 
which he is about to introduce into his empire, and of 
which all lovers of civil and religious liberty will 
joyfully hail the tidings; he being, as weare assured 
by “‘a gentleman honoured with his acquaintance, 
intent on personally understanding the holy doctrines 
of the Bible, that he may govern his vast dominions 
by the pure principles which it inculcates.” 14th Rep. 
Hib. Bible. Soc., and M. Extr. 18. 

In 1818, we learn from our Moscow correspondent, 
that “‘entire governments, whole dioceses, and cir- 
cles of Bible Societies were raising their voices to 
the Committee, to satisfy the spiritual hunger of mil- 
lions of their countrymen.” 12th Rep. p. 22. “‘Six- 
teen waggonloads of Bibles and Testaments had 
been sent off at once for different parts-of this Bible- 
reading empire. 7b. 61. Notwithstanding this supply, 
“‘ by every post,” the Secretary receives petitions. 
** so. striking and so pious, as to draw tears” from 
Russian eyes ;—such were his fatigues by day ; but 
the impatience of the people breaks in upon his rest 
by night. ‘‘ At the very break of day, upwards of 
twenty”—yes, twenty persons. and upwards were 
found under that inclement sky, and at that early 
hour, ‘‘ standing before the depository, which was 


from the specimen given in M. Extr. No. 12, was nota very long one : 
“‘ Bible-reading Russia,” ‘* Bible-reading Scotland,” and poor “ Non- 
Bible-reading Ireland ;”—“a Bible-reading court,” and ‘‘ a Bible-reading 
public ;”—“ a Bible-reading people,” ‘‘ the most Bible-reading people,” 
anda “ Non-Bible-reading people ;”—* a Bible reading country, not far 
from home,” and “a non-Bible-reading country, much nearer home.” — 
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still shut,’—for who could have calculated on such 
early rising, “‘ patiently waiting to purchase Bibles.” 
12th Rep. 60. In Siberia we have a long list of Hea- 
then subscribers, (9th Rep. p.12,) but itis not said that 
we have any converts. From Mr. Pinkerton we learn, 
that several Mahometans are contributors ; and one, 
a prince, writes word to his friend, in civil recommen- 
dation of Mr. Pinkerton, that he (the prince) is al- 
most a Christian.” Letters, p.2. And this compli- 
mentary phraseology is thought important! In one of 
the Russian branches ‘‘ the poorer the people are, the 
more willingly they bring forth their mites ;—the less 
cultivated, the greater is their desire for the Scrip- 
tures.” 13th Rep. p. 100. 

Respecting our success with the Don Cossacks 
we may rest perfectly at ease, “‘ because the zeal of 
the Cossacks for reading the word of God is well 
known.” 12th Rep. p. 69. “ Norare the Tartars much 
behind their neighbours,” (M. Extr. No. 5,) as will 
soon appéar by a letter from a Calmuc prince. 

In the Chersonesus, a discharged subaltern officer, 
no less curious than active, “‘ walks seventeen Eng- 
lish miles every week, to learn from the newspapers, 
what the Christ-loving Bible Society is doing.” 12th 
Rep. 60. At Odessa, we have a Secretary of a 
juvenile association nine years ‘of age, whose corres- 
pondence must be highly interesting. ‘‘ He read 
the minutes of the last meeting.” The pious conclu- 
sion of our correspondent is—‘‘ out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, thou hast ordained strength.” 
M. Extr. No. 17. 

Two Burjat, or Mongolian nobles, to whom “ the 
pearl of a devout heart, the Bible, although existing 
eighteen hundred and eighteen years upon the earth, 
had not before come,” have already learned, ‘‘ that 
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their gracious Sovereign is a hand of God, the Bible 
Society a true apostle of Jesus Christ, and that Faith 
zs the work of God alone,”—*‘ and after the conviction 
of the word of God, they can no longer endure the want 
of it.” 13th Rep. p. 102. I am not aware that there 
are any more instances of conversion mentioned in 
this barbarous tribe. In the town of Ikloff, “ the 
Jews are exceedingly desirous of obtaining Testa- 
ments,” as it appears, with their characteristic pru- 
dence—for nothing, 13th Rep. p.104. The following 
is a specimen of what is doing amongst the Russian 
Jews “in the suburbs of the ancient town of Troki :” 
Dr. Pinkerton writes us word, that, whilst changing 
horses, he paid a visit to a colony of Karaite Jews. 
He soon enters into a controversy with the chief _ 
Rabbi in the Tartar language ; and the latter having 
“no Talmudic interpretations to screen himself be- 
hind,’ —no note or comment, “ quickly stood like one 
confounded.” ‘I neversaw,” says the Doctor, “ an 
individual in such a state before.” He had made 
short work of it; the salutation, introduction, argu- 
ment, answer, *eplication and rejoinder, had alk 
passed with wonderful dispatch—whilst they were 
changing horses ;—not a word could have fallen to the 
¢round. And now the calash, with fresh horses, 
, coming up, the Doctor took Five copies of the He- 
brew Testament, and presented the Rabbi with the 
first, “‘ who immediately seemed to get new animation 
at the sight.” “‘Tue OTHER FIVE copies” were dis- 
tributed to the by-standers much in the séntimental 
style of Sterne’s charities at the Inn Door. “‘ They 
all commenced reading with great avidity,” and 
before he stepped into the calash, “‘ gave him proof 
of understanding well what they read.” —‘ They dis- 
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played a mixture of curiosity, wonder, and desire, to 
know the contents of the volume, and a certain feeling 
of their spiritual want seemed to animate the whole 
party.” Ofthe reality of the former sensations he was 
capable of judging, “‘ the existence or non-existence 
of the latter feeling (in Italics) isknown to Him only. 
who is the searcher of hearts.” 13th Rep. p. 121. 
One more description from this sentimental traveller 
and most dispatchful of all polemics. It is an ac- 
count of a Bible Society Meeting at St. Petersburgh, 
justifying, I suppose, the expectation of an union 
between the Greek and Roman Churches, and is the 
more important, as it afforded “‘an experimental 
testimony of the Society being the very instrument 
designed by God to fulfil the prophecies in the Reve- 
lation” respecting the universal establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom, ‘‘ Not only Christians of all deno- 
minations, but Jews and Gentiles, were assembled 
for the one glorious purpose of causing the word of 
the Lord to have free course, and to be glorified.” 
The Russian clergy, as might be expected, made a 
conspicuous figure, “‘ with their truly enlightened me- 
tropolitaa attheir head. The venerable Roman Ca- 
tholic metropolitan sate opposite the head of the 
Russian Church, and on his left hand the metro- 
politan of the Greek Uniats.”—‘“‘ The assembly shone 
with stars and ribands.”—‘‘ The meeting was, also, 
graced by a number of ladies; many of whom were 
known to be truly pious ;’—“‘ amongst those on the 
right hand, was the Queen of Imeretta.”—‘“‘ If the 
hearers were before delighted, they were now enrap- 
tured.” ‘The Thames, the Ganges, and the Neva, 
seemed to have mingled their streams, and formed 
the river of the waters of life, for vivifying and re- 
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freshing all the nations of the earth.”— It was a 
subject fora West.” 13th Rep. p. 104. With this 
extract we may be well content to close our notice 
of what is doing in Russia. For as our correspon- 
dent observes, from the experimental testimony fur- 
nished by these letters “‘ of what has been already done, 
we may easily infer what will ere long take place.” 
If the other teachers of religion in that country resem- 
ble Dr. Pinkerton, the most active agent in those 
parts, and the witness on whose accuracy we are bade 
to rely, the whole Russian public will be divided 
into weak enthusiasts, and scoffing unbelievers. 

With these particulars of the transactions in Russia, 
in every way so unsatisfactory, so suspicious, and 
which bespeak so strongly a want of judgment in the 
agents, and their incompetency to attest any thing 
beyond the fact of Society Meetings, and the exis- 
tence of branches, with the number of copies issued, 
I would contrast a description of thesame country, to 
be found in “ A Narrative of the British and Foreign 
Bible S ociety’s Proceedings,” published with its per- 
mission; which description was expressly given a 
few years before in that Society’s Reports, by way 
of apology for Russia’s not having at that time be- 
come the scene of its labours. 

‘‘The mass of the Russian nation stands so low 
in point of mental cultivation, that the inferior classes 
of the people (peasants, mechanics, and soldiers) can 
neither read nor write. It would be saying too much, 
that one in a thousand was able to read. Moscow con- 
tains abount 400,000 people, and yet hardly 1000 
attend the (free) schools. The larger institutions 
which are forming under the present reign, are not 
calculated for the common people ; and, according ta 
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all human probability, gencrations may pass before 
the Russian peasant will be placed in a situation 
which renders it necessary for his children to read.” 
3rd Rep. No. 6, in Narrative of Proceedings of Br. 
and For. Bible Soc,., by Mr. Napper, p. 18. 

“It is but justice to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of that country, to add, on the authority of the 
same letter whence the above account is taken, that 
small as the number of those is that are able to read, 
the Greek Church has yet taken care that her fol- 
lowers might not be wholly unacquainted with the 
Bible, by means of its daily divine services, into which 
portions of the Scripture are introduced.” Jbid. 

And yet this is the country in which a Bible Society 
is afterwards described as imperiously called for, and 
its exertions as singularly blessed, in circulating the 
mere unexplained text of Scripture amongst a popu- 
lation which cannot read. Itis not always that we 
have the opportunity of confronting what the Society 
has found it convenient to publish at one period of 
its labours, with accounts which it has give in another 
stage of its proceedings. The information is, more- 
over, important, inasmuch as it exhibits an illiterate 
people not wholly destitute of religious knowledge, 
but instructed through the labours of their ministry ; 
whilst it suggests the necessity of much previous ele- 
mentary teaching, to enable them to derive advantage 
from theBibles, which the Society, with indiscriminate 
proedigality, places in their hands. 

Next comes the Calmuc Prince, Tumen D. Sir 
Galang, in a Letter, the date of which I must not 
omit, since it is given with minute accuracy, the 
better I suppose to attest its genuineness. His 
Highness acknowledges to have received on the 19th * 
of the first Tiger month, the President of the Russian 
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Bible Society’s Letter, ‘‘ dated the first day of the 
Mouse month, in the last Wooden Swine year, to- 
gether with two copies of the History of the Merci- 
ful God, Jesus Christ, one bound in yellow, the other 
in red.’ His own Letter is dated ‘ from his own 
solid habitation in the Island of Shambay, the first 
of the last Tiger month of the Fire Mouse year,” in 
which he takes occasion to inform the Russian presi- 
dent, (and we, associated for supplying our own poor 
with cheap editions of the Scriptures cannot with- 
hold the intelligence from the people of Ireland,) that 
on account of the cold weather, ‘‘ he could not have 
the book read to his subjects at that time, but that in 
the course of four months, the chief of them would 
go on a pilgrimage, to be present at the celebration 
ofa religious festival; and that he would have the book 
read to them when congregated for sucha pious pur- 
pose.” 12th Rep. p. 69. Are we to consider this pro- 
wise as the fruits of our laboursamongst the Calmucs, — 
and does the insertion of their names amongst our 
converts rest on this foundation ? 

‘“As a most pleasing and direct evidence of the fact,” 
(namely, that there exists at presentin all quarters 
of the world, and particularly in the north, the greatest 
desire to read the word of God,) the following is 
amongst the proofs expressly selected by the Committee 
“‘ for the satisfaction of the Society.” A farmer inone of 
the northern provinces of Norway, after many ineffec- 
tual attempts ‘‘ to get the precious volume into his. 
possession, brought at last a cow to the next market 
town, and offered her in exchange for a Bible, but in’ 
vain! There were no copies for sale, and those who 
enjoyed the blessing would not deprive themselves of 
it for the sake of the temporal advantage which was 
offered them.” 9th Rep. p. 8. 
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Isit expected, that men should sit down gravely to 
éontrovert such statements as these; which the Society 
has however put forth with seriousness of face? For 
my own part I shall not attempt it. Nor shall I 
give vent to the feelings which arise in my mind on 
finding a claim to a special direction from heaven 
connected with these ludicrous narrations. Can the 
absurdity of such stories be more strongly exhibited, 
than by a simple quotation ? 

From the north we proceed eastwards, and here we 
have a letter from the King of Persia himself, promising 
in courtly phraseology to have the translation “ read 
to him from beginning to end, that he may in the most 
minute manner hear and comprehend its contents.” 
9th Rep. p.17,18. The merit of having promoted the 
Persian version is fully acknowledged :—a com- 
plimentary letter has its real value assigned to it, 
the importance of the fact as a proof “ of the subdu- 
ing of Mahometan pride and contempt” is alone cal- 
led in question. ‘‘ The Persians,” as Mr. Martyn, 
the translator, is reported in his Memoirs to have said, 
*< will probably take the lead in the march to Sion.” 
‘*¢ If he meant to speak of the conversion of this im- 
mense empire,” observes the Quarterly Reviewer, in 
the seventh article of No. 50, ‘as an event likely to 
happen within no very distant period, and as the ré- 
sult of missionary exertion, unsupported by secular 
assistance,” (and the observation applies still more 
forcibly to the solitary exertions of the Bible Society,) 
“ and independent of any of those secondary causes 
which have happily conduced to the conversion of 
other nations, we are really at a loss to discover the 
foundation upon which he rested his hopes. There 
is a vast difference between partial and general con- 
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version, and it does not at all follow, becaus€ the na- 
tives of Persia have the good humour to tolerate a 
learned Christian polemic, that the whole nation is 
therefore ripe for a change in favour of Christianity. 
Indeed, We are apprehensive that the inquisitive 
Persian, who seems to listen to Gospel truths with 
so much complacency, does so more from indifference 
to his national creed, than from any deep concern 
about his spiritual condition. Disposed to encourage 
any thing that savours of erudition, and freedom of 
opinion, he lends a willing ear to the missionary, not 
because his conscience is awakened, but that he may 
hear something that will lead to a new train of 
thought.” Again in the same spirit of sober remark— 
“« We are taught by facts, not to trust solely to mis- 
sionary exertions, nor always to be looking for the 
workings of providence, but to co-operate with the di- 
vine power in the extension of our faith, ‘ after the 
manner of men,’ that is, by employing such rational 
and ordinary means as ate likely to promote the end 
in view ; for although the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
directs subordinate causes, yet it may be said at the 
same time to wait for them, and to act not indepen- 
dently of human agency.” Ib, It isunnecessary to say 
more, than that such a course has been now for some 
time pursued under the direction of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, backed with the sanction and assistance of | 
our own Government; and it might occur, one should 
suppose, to Churchmen solely desirous of propagating 
Christianity in the East, that the safest and most likely 
mode of attaining their object, would be to place at 
the disposal of a prelate possessed of local know- 
ledge, and enjoying the highest secular patronage, 
those great resources which they now intrust, with 
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§0 Charitable a confidence to persons, on whose dis- 
eretion they cannot have the same cause for reliance. 
From Persia we proceed to the peninsula of India; 
and with pleasure I observe the Calcutta Report 
forming a marked contrast with most of the other 
communications. The Calcutta Society seems to be 
usefully and unostentatiously employed in procuring 
versions into the Asiatic languages. And themerit of 
the Brit. and For. Bible Soc. consists in having judi- 
ciously appropriated a part of its ample funds for the 
encouragement of this noble purpose. Here thereis 
every thing to commen and nothing to object, except 
as tothe claim to divine interposition founded on these 
exertions, and the premature expectations raised-as' 
to their results. Laborious and pious men were em- 
ployed in makingversions into the Eastern tongues ;— 
the Bible Society with large means has munificently 
encouraged their labours, and called forth fresh en- 
deavours of the same kind. Itis grateful to dwell on 
these sober statements, after having had one’s faith 
in the Society’s usefulness: shaken by inflated or 
puerile accounts from other quarters. 
- But what of the great religious revolution in China, 
announced with so much effect in the address, and in 
the speeches of certain orators? ‘‘ We possess in 
Chinese, a complete version of all the canonical books 
of Sacred Scripture.” M. Extr. No. 22. This meri- 
torious effort of human industry, like that of the 
translations into the other Eastern languages, has 
been largely assisted, as appears from the acknow- 
ledgments of the translators, by the funds of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. And had they 
been content to rest their claims here, they would 
have enjoyed a welkearned reputation. But the 
1 
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language of the address and of the other documents, 
implies much more: it intimates extensive conver- 
sions through the sole agency of the Institution. In 
contrast with this, the language of Dr. Morrison is, 
*‘The light of revelation will, by the mercy of God, 
illuminate this dark and idolatrous land in the ap- 
pointed season.” M. Extr. No. 22. “1 didnot meet 
with a single Chinese,” says Mr. Milne, ‘‘ who did 
not thankfully receive a New Testament; and on 
conversing with them, I found them all disposed to 
listen. The Word of eternal life is now im ‘their 
hands.” 12 Rep.p. 71. And may Almighty God make 
it effectual unto their instruction! But this is far dis- 
tant from actual conversion. Here are no churches 
formed, no baptisms recorded—scarcely a well au~ 
thenticated case of a speculative convert. Besides, 
what has been done in the way of conversion, and 
I sincerely trust something has been done, is owing 
to the instruction of zealous missionaries, and not 
to the labours alone of the Bible Society, distributing 
amongst the uninformed Heathens the text of Scrip- 
ture without note or comment. But afterall, how 
meagre is the result to justify the Society’s. decla- 
mation, reiterated by so many voices! The facts 
are of this kind :—some few intelligent Chinese are 
convinced of the folly of their popular superstition, 
“‘ and tear down their paper idols,” without becoming 
Christians. ‘‘ One seems to love Jesus Christ bet- 
ter than Confucius ;” others are already desirous 
of ‘‘ becoming Christians;” and one, who yet ex- 
‘presses no approbation of Christianity, “ it is likely 
is not far from the kingdom of God.” 
When facts like these are described in the language 
of the Address, what terms sufficiently strong could 
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the Committee have found for expressing their ex- 
ultation, if, like the Jesuits, they could have boast- 
ed of their 300,000 converts ; of Christian temples 
opened both in China and Japan ; and of an imperial 
edict, granting full permission to embrace the gospel ? 
But even the Jesuits were honest enough to confess, 
that their progress in real conversion was very small, 
* Although the people had numerous idols, they did 
not testify any veneration for them, but were easily 
made to say, that they were naught. Even when the 
zeal of these fathers impelled them to seize these 
idols, and dash them to pieces, they were easily paci- 
fied. The learned, in particular, from whom better 
might have been expected, valued themselves on 
their indifference to every thing connected with this 
subject.” See Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, Vol. 3. 
p. 290. This may serve to shew the value we ought 
to set on the fact of a few Chinese tearing to pieces 
their paper idols. 

The observations made respecting the Society’s 
transactions in China and the peninsula of India, are 
applicable to the other parts of the East. The 
encouragement held out for versions of the Scriptures 
is in the highest degree praiseworthy ;-—the results 
belong not exclusively to the Society ;—the facts do 
not justify the description. 

Returning from the East, we touch at the Mauritius, 
and find in that Island, ‘‘ many persons sixty or se- 
venty years of age,” (Christians, no doubt, and able to 
read, otherwise the wonder would cease) ‘‘ who never 
saw a Bible.” 9th Rep. p. 13. This, however, isnot 
incredible, since so much nearer home, in the Mediter- 
ranean, at Malta, ina company expressly assembled 

' for the purpose of reading the Scriptures, one person 
knew so little ‘‘ where to find his place,’ ‘‘ that he 
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looked for a passage of St. Luke in the Revelations,” 
M. Extr. No. 31. The inference which, I presume, 
it is intended we should draw from this blockhead’s 
Stupidity, is, that it was high time for the Bible 
Society to interfere! In Africa, the facts are of this 
kind :—The king of Bullom “is glad to have white- 
man’s Book in his possession,” and ene old Maho- 
medan was actually seen reading, it to a circle of 
twenty, but with what comment does not appear, 
Sth Rep. p. 16. On the Gambia, £8 was refused — 
by a disinterested Mahomedan for an Arabic Bible, 
which he had picked up as part of a wreck. Ib. 
From Sierra Leone we have authority from the poor 
Negro for the excellency of the Bible Society, in his 
own characteristic words :—‘‘ Massa, me was at 
Bible Society; it be good ting.” 12th Rep. p. 37. At 
Grigna Town, South Africa, ‘‘ a female Bootchaina 
has been brought to a@ saving acquaintance with the 
Gospel ;” ‘‘ when offered a New Testament, her coun; 
tenance indicated astonishment, with humble thankful- 
ness! At another time she told me, she felt too much 
to speak, and was unworthy to receive such a gift— 
such a treasure.” M. Extr, No. 4. On the other side 
of the African continent, the Ethiopian monarch, King 
Ilsay Takly Gorges, in a Letter to ‘* Salt, the Prince 
of nobles and priests, exalted as heaven and earth, 
complains, that there is no red writing in the Old and 
New Testament sent him; no hymn to the Lady Mary; 
no pictures ; and that the first copy was rather small.” 
However, he still esteems it, and reasonably requests, 
(though the Society, in a too scrupulous adherence to 
their principle of no comment, is not inclined to in- 
dulge him,) ‘ that the writing of the four gospels 
may be in both red and black ink, that the men of 
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Ethiopia may admire them, and that Salt may ob- 
tain the salvation of the self-existing God, as Elias 
and Enoch did.” Ina postscript, he prays, “‘ that 
cases may be made for all the books singly, as no 
one could suppose the Prince of nobles unable, 
whom all believed to be chief.” M. Extr. No. 16. 
To the Society’s credit, it must be said, that they 
seem to feel a little for their correspondent’s impor- 
tunity, and beg us to make allowance for the figures 
of his princely style. J. In another communication 
from Abyssinia, we find that the people ‘‘ are more 
partial to the books sent them in red Morocco binding, 
on account of the beauty of the cover.” 15th Rep. 
p. 105. 7 

From the Old World I hasten to the New. At 
Berbice the negroes, generally thought so indolent, 
“* appear never to be tired of reading.” An old negro 
Jearns to read the Bible at fifty-eight years of age, 
and ‘it is trusted that it will prove the power of 
God te his salvation.” ‘‘ A free coloured woman, 
who had the custom of cursing and swearing, and 
using very foul language, became mild, and would 
not say a bad word.” 11th Rep. p. 27. On another 
estate, ‘“‘ thieves become honest, rebellious persons 
obedient, and to meetings for dancing and revelling 
succeeded meetings for prayer and praise ;” Ib. 27; 
and all by the sole operation of the unexplained 
Bible! “ Itisa fact which can never be too highly ap- 
preciated, that the negroes in Antigua have at present 
a great regard for the written word ofGed. Perhaps 
a time may come when Christian negroes, like other 
Christianized nations, will loathe this heavenly food, 
and prefer the leeks and onions of men’s inventions.” 
Summary of Proceedings, and beneficial effects of 
Brit. and For. Soc. p. 57. 
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A very effective instrument of circulating the Holy 
Scriptures in the West Indies and Spanish Main, is a 
Quaker, who, in what is styled an edifying letter, tells 
us ‘ that he has found in his pilgrimage that the. 
blessed Scriptures have been a valuable family and 
- travelling medicine chest. for the soul,” Extr. from 
3rd Rep. of Br. and For. Bible Soc., in Narrative of 
Proceedings. The Columbia Bible Society assures 
us it has been actually found that, in proportion tothe 
dissemination of the Scriptures, a vicious has given 
way to a virtuous practice.—Idleness has been supr 
planted by industry, intemperance by sobriety, and 
general improvidence by prudent management.” 12th 
Rep. p.26. This they add, “is indisputable proof— 
proof from facts, of the advantages of Bible Socie- 
ties.” Ib. Alas! the facts themselves are but too 
questionable. 

I conclude the American correspondence with 
the account “‘ of the truly sublime interview be- 
tween Sister Le-na-pah-quay and the great Buck- 
on-jai-lus,” accompanied with his friend, King Ka- 
box-ki, which has excited in the president of the 
American Bible Society’s mind ‘‘ reflections, conside- 
rations, and conclusions, which it is easier to conceive 
than to express.” The King, as was suitable to 
his dignity, preserved, for the most part, an impene- 
trable silence ; but his friend, the great Buck-on-jai- 
lus, “‘ with an effusion of feeling—I have never 
seen one more expressive,” (to do justice to the inter- 
view, I must describe it in Le-na-pah-quay’s own ~ 
words) “said at parting, ‘ we shall meet with Jesus.’ 
With sympathetic ardour and with Christian love, 
I took his hand, inquiring with rapture, ‘do you 
know Jesus?’ He answered with firmness, ‘ me 
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know Jesus—me love Jesus.” ‘Then rising, &c., we 
shook hands, solemnly saying, ‘farewell! My eyes 
followed their venerable figures, till the door closed 
from my view, for the last time in this world, the 
great Back-on-jai-lus, and his friend, King Ka-box- 
ki.” But no doubt, on their reaching home, as Le- 
na-pah-quay firmly believes that they are vessels of 
mercy, they would establish a Bible Society among 
their ‘‘ brethren of the woods,” as the most likely 
mode of informing their minds, namely, by making 
them their own teachers; and thus we may hope, at 
least, to hear from them again.” M. Extr. No. 12. 

These are not all the facts, but this is the kind of fact 
most frequently occurring in the more distant foreign 
correspondence. 

However, the influence of the Society’s labours 
is painted in still brighter colours, on ground nearer 
and more interesting. ‘‘ The Committee are led to 
entertain sanguine hopes, that our fellow-country- 
men of the Church of Rome will very soon have the: 
sanction and example of a great majority of the clergy 
and laity of their own Church on the continent of Eu- 
rope, for receiving and reading the Word of God; that 
they wiilno longer find themselves co-operating with 
their brethren, but opposed to them, when they put 
away from them that sacred book.” 15th Rep. p. 32, 
This comes home to our own bosoms. 

The principal theatre of the Society’s operations on 
the European continent, is Germany ;—that Ger- 
many, where, we should bear in mind, the Canstein 
Bible Institution, established a: century ago, can 
multiply copies by thousands and tens of thousands; 
—that Germany, where every bookseller, as we are 
told on the best authority, can furnish German Bibles 
to. any amount, at a price inferior to fourteen-pence 
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English. The principal agents of its circulation, are 
two Roman Catholic Priests, of whom we read much 
and often in the foreign correspondence : Leander 
Van Ess, and the Rev. J. Gossner, both translators 
and editors of the New Testament: the former, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Marburg; and the latter, after 

having been expelled from Munich, and his edition: 
prohibited in that City and in Switzerland, now 
* authorized to give lectures in religion,” in one of the 
public séminaries at Dusseldorf. 

As the quality of the English Society's Work 
amongst the Roman Catholics of the continent— 
which is one of its great proofs of usefulness, and of 
an extraordinary Providence vouchsafed to it—the 
ground, moreover, of the hope held out of an important 
reformation amongst ourselves—is to be ascertained, 
in a great measure, by the testimony of these two 
gentlemen ; the value of that testimony will depend: 
on the character of the men, and on the sobriety of 
their narrations. To pronounce on the wholesome- 
ness and permanency ofthe effects produced by a 
mere circulation of the sacred text, lies within the pro- 
vince of observation and judgment; it is a matternot 
to be decided by the number or confidence, but by the 
competency of the witnesses. As to the quantity of the 
work done—that is, the sum total of Bibles and Tes- 
taments put into circulation, this is, indeed, a mere 
matter of fact, and I am willing enough to believe them 
on their own word. Accordingly, I take for granted, 
that what we are told in the 15th Report, p. 27, 
is true, viz. that, ‘‘the former of these gentlemen, 
partly by his own exertions, and partly by means of 
his Roman Catholic correspondents in Germany and 
Switzerland, has, in less than four years, distributed 
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350,414 copies of the Scriptures, chiefly of his own 
edition ; and that, of the edition of Mr. Gessner, 
80,000 copies have been brought into circulation.” 
Of the merits of these translations, I know nothing ; 
and I believe, though that seems not to be an imma- 
terial point, the Committees, both of the English and 
Irish Societies know as little, and care less; their 
anxiety being to circulate copies, mine to disseminate 
Christianity in its purest principles. 

“ The Celebrated Professor,” as he is called, is the 
object of the Society’s fondest admiration. Suf- 
ficient appears in their papers to enable us to form 
a pretty accurate notion of the enthusiastic and ec- 
centric turn of this person, whose reputation, both as 
a scholar and a divine, the Committee have endea- 
voured to raise to the highest eminence, in order, it 
is presumed, to impress the world with a belief, that 
the Society’s continental operations are patronized 
by leading men amongst the Roman Catholics, and, 
consequently, promise the most interesting results. 

“He is a man of learning,” says Dr. Steinkoff,* 
“as well as piety, having made a German transla- 
tion of the New Testament, from the original Greek, 
and being employed on a translation of the Old,” for 
which he is collating, as he himself intimates, Oriental 


* Marburgh produced Sylburgius ; “‘ The lovers of Greek—the re- 
public of letters,” says Casaubon, * lament his premature loss. A few 
days before his death, he sent me word by Commelin, of many new labours 
projected and begun.” —Fortunate Marburgh ! if Van Ess is to complete 
what thy regretted Sylburgius left unfinished! Societatés hujus spes altera 
et decus gemellam / But, ah! delusive hopes! Wan Ess is no fit successor 
to Sylburgius ; the contents of his study haye been laid open to us by 
Dr. Steinkoff in the published Extracts of his Letters, and the delusion 
vanishes. —See Account of Dr. Steinkoff’s Visit, M. Extr, No. 26. 

K 
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versions. See Summary, p. 80. He has, moreover,: 
published ‘‘ Extracts from the Fathers and Divines of, 
the Catholic Church, from the first century to our pre- 
sentage;” ‘containing such a mass of evidence, and 
such a cloud of witnesses, as might silence all pre- 
judices against the suitableness of Scripture-read- 
ing, for all nations and generations ;” which erudite 
matter he has contrived, with singular felicity, to con- 
dense into a pamphlet, originally sold at one shilling ; 
and of which work upwards of 500 copies still remain 
on hand, to be disposed of retail, at the reduced priee 
of eight-pence, (and in the grossat, probably, much 
less.) What a speculation for the Editors of the 
Monthly Extracts! Summary, p. p. 83,84, published 
by Brit. and For. and imported by Hib. Soc. 

It is quite certain, however, that this gentleman’s 
character and proceedings are by no means regarded 
in the same advantageous light by his brethren on the 
continent, as by the Committee at home. Not that 
his measures have been thought sufficiently important 
to awaken controversy; but that his irregularities 
have exposed him to the severities of ecclesiastical 
censures. M, Exir. No. 26. 

‘© Still, though unwearied labours, combined with 
a load of anxious cares, have weakened his bodily 
constitution, his mind is as determined as ever to 
prosecute a work which the Providence of God has 
assigned to him.” M. Extr. No. 26. From which I col- 
lect neither more nor less than this: that the Pro- 
fessor considers himself released, in virtue of a par- 
ticular call, from those obvious engagements which 
he has solemnly entered into tewards his Church and 
his University —engagements which he has not yet 
renounced, and which would, therefore, be thought 
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binding on an ordinary man, placed in his station of 
responsibility, under an ordinary dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. His description of bencfits arising from the 
circulation chiefly of his own edition, is as follows :— 
In retum for communications from our side of the 
water, (which it seems were so marvellous, as to ex- 
tort from him the exclamation, “‘ Who does not here 
observe the Finger of God ;”) he goes on to repay us 
in our own coin :—‘‘ He could have sent us volumes 
of letters, had not his only clerk been otherwise 
engaged.” “‘ Many of his friends have taken great 
pains to procure an efficient assistant for him ; but the 
Lord and Dispenser of Grace has not yet seen fit to 
answer the many voices that are lifted up to him for 
this object. In this inscrutably wise delay, &c.,” we 
must be content to take the matter in gross. The 
echo of every letter is this: “‘ Fruits of godliness, of 
repentance, of regeneration, of the knowledge of God 
and Christ; comfort, peace, and consolation, are pro- 
duced every where by this Seed of God sown in hope.” 
13th Rep. p. 116. “‘ Opposition is raised by deluded 
bigots, but He that gave the will, strengthens his 
feeble servant, and will enable him to persevere to 
‘the end.” Summary, p. 83. «2000 New Testaments 
have been distributed in schools in spite of the inter- 
diction of the Vicar General.” —‘“‘A great alteration 
for the better had taken place in the minds and man- 
ners of the pupils.” —“They often correct each other’s 
faults, by quoting suitable passages from the New 
Testament ;’—the old puritanical and the modern 
methodistical mark of edification.—‘‘ Parents are en- 
lightened by the instrumentality of their children.” 
10th Rep. p. 23. “A widow, who has learned to read 
in her old age, after having gone through the New 
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Testament, exclaims—“ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,” Ib., asifshe had never before 
heard that a Saviour was come into the world. Where 
the minister paid but little attention to the word of 
God, ‘“‘ the people are heard wishing for it, rather 
than the vain words from the pulpit.” Another feature 
of Biblical improvement, in which the children are 
every where represented as reading lessons to the pa- 
rents, and the uninstructed to those who are qualified 
to be the instructors.* But itis not only in this class 
that the usual order of things is reversed—the younger 
clergy are more enlightened than the elder. “ The 
young and more enlightened clergy are in all parts 
extremely clamerous after the Bible, and seem sensible 
of their right to possess it.” 12th Rep. p.10. Asifthe 
Church of Rome, amidst its numerous corruptions, 
was in the practice of withholding the Scriptures from 
the enlightened clergy, as well as from the ignorant 
laity. Still no one seems inclined to contribute any 
‘thing. “‘ The people represent, with tears, that they 
are unable to spare the smallest sum” for the pure 


* This novelty has very forcibly struck M. Curtat, a Swiss Pastor, the 
author of a sensible pamphlet on the Conventicles, attempted to be esta- 
blished in the Pays de Vaud, by the agents of the English Missionary 
Societies. In speaking of the tracts disseminated by them, he says “ Tantot, 
e’est une fille sédnite, qui fait le catéchisme dans Ja maison paternelle ; un 
bon vieillard et son épouse vivent en vendant paisiblement le lait de leurs 
troupeaux ; leur fille tombe malade ; cene sont point eux; ce nést pas 
méme le ministre qu’on appelle, qui lui addressent des exhortations chré- 
tiennes ; cest elle qui en addresse a ses parens et a son pasteur et qui con- 
vertit les premiers......... et ’auteur observe, que c’est un bien grand devoir 
pour un enfant de convertir ceux a qui il doit le jour. Un pére arrive et 
fonde en larmes auprés du lit de sa fille, qui lui dit avec la plus tendre soli- 
citude—mon pere, ne pleurez point sur moi, pleurez sur vos peches,*' 
De Vestablissement des Conventicles, &c. — 
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word of God, which they so ardently covet.—‘‘ The 
clergymen are so poor, that they cannot administer 
the heavenly manna.” Summary, p. 83. ‘ His own 
sacrifices are really almost too much for him.” Jb. 
*“In the name of Jesus Christ, for the salvationo f 
‘immortal souls,’ he asks for £2,166, to enable him 
to have thirty-six thousand copies of his. own Tes- 
éament always at his disposal.” 13th Rep. p. 116: 
“So far from gaining any thing by his first edi- 
tion of his New Testament, through the dishonest 
dealings of the Booksellers, he and his cousin lost 
about £60;” whence it should appear, that gain was 
not entirely out of his contemplation.. “‘ His ex- 
tracts are but little known, and 500 remain on hand.” 
““He had heard many interesting narratives from 
fellow-clergymen, concerning the good effects of 
Scripture-reading.”” One important fact came within 
his own knowledge:—He has converted ‘‘ a modern 
philosopher, who had exalted virtue at the expense: 
of faith.” “‘ I handed him my New Testament, refer- 
ring him to the history of Cornelius.— He went away, 
read, and returned a convert, with fervent gratitude 
to God, and a strong faith in Christ, who had become 
his all in all!” Summary, p. 83. 

With the Rev. J. Gessner, we havea less familiar 
acquaintance than with Leander Van Ess. He seems 
to be a star only of secondary magnitude. Still he, 
also, is represented as a chosen instrument, and since 
every thing, as the proverb says, has too handles, 
and the wise man lays hold of that which serves his 
turn best, his expulsion from Munich, in the eyes of 
our reporter, (15th Rep. p. 31,) ‘‘seems to have been 
permitted for the purpose of opening for him a wider 
door of usefulness.” The same extraordinary call 
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which was vouchsafed to the Proféssor, justifies, I 
suppose, Mr. Gessner in educating the children of 
Roman Catholic parents committed to his trust, not 
in the religion of their ancestors, which it was un- 
doubtedly understood that, as a teacher of a public 
Seminary, he would do, but ‘‘in religion” in his own 
sense of it, whatever that may be.—‘‘ The same Lord 
who was with him in Munich, and blessed his ex- 
ertions” (conducted in this spirit of duplicity and in- 
consistency) “ far beyond his expectations,” he prays 
“may be with him in that distant province to which 
he calls him:’—that is, to which he was expelled. 
And about two months afterwards we find him placed 
by the “ grace of God, in an extensive sphere of use- 
fulness,” as a preaching minister of the Church of 
Rome, anda religious instructor of Roman Catholic 
youth; violating the sanctity of both engagements. 
His descriptien of the great continental renovation 
partakes of the same character of vagueness and ¢ ex- 
aggeration as that of Mr. Van Ess. . 
. “The benefits which have resulted from the dif 
fusion of the Holy Scriptures,’—thatis, of the unex- 
plained text of the Old and New Testament amonvst 
an illiterate population, he assures us, *‘ # is impos- 
sible to describe.” When he attempts to specify, 
these benefits appear by his account to consist in the 
sale of his whole first edition of 10,000 copies, and of 
the greater part of his second ; in the joy which the 
appearance of the Holy Book produced, as testified 
in animating letters from every quarter; in’ old men 
learning to read the Scriptures, ‘‘ and in men of dif- 
JSerent religious persuasions” entering into eternity; 
enlightened and sanctified by the word of truth con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, which were left for their 
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perusalin the hospital!” 12th Rep. p.11. By neither 
of these gentlemen is there a single instance given of 
the conversion either of a community or of an indivi- 
dual from the errors of Popery to sound religion; 
no, not evenis their own conversion mentioned, or so 
muchas hinted at. When we hear of so many thou- 
sands and tens of thousands “ enlightened and sanc- 
tified by the word ef truth,” would it not have been 
gratifying to learn, and condescending in them to 
communicate, from what particular errors, either ia 
faith or practice, these victims of delusion had been 
snatched ; and to what point in religious knowledge 
they had already advanced. It would, at least, have 
been kind in them to inform us, to which of the 
various degrees of religious opinion their own ‘“‘ en- 
lightened faith’ had subsided; since they must be 
aware, that the character under which they now ap- 
pear, is somewhat anomalous; belonging, as they do 
by profession, and by the engagements of their minis- 
terial office, to the Church of Rome, and yet contemn- 
ing the authority of that See to which they have 
vowed, and are virtually continuing to vow, obe- 
dience ; and holdiag out the right hand of fellowship 
to Protestants, for a purpose which is deemed by 
their own church heretical, viz. the disseminating of 
the errors contained in unauthorized versions. Had 
they been, thus explicit in enouncing their erceds, 
some of us might, perhaps, have thought that it was 
not doing much for the advancement of truth, to root 
out one error merely for the sake of planting another ; 
that it was not worth the while to pull down the 
ancient Babylon of superstition, though its ecclesias- 
tical polity might be none of the best, to raise up on 
its, ruins a fanatical Babel, where every labourer in 
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the Word was to speak a language of his own, unin~ 
telligible to his fellows; and where those were to be 
most confidently held up as being in the right, who, 
from their ignorance, stood the greatest chance of 
being in the wrong; and where all were to exercise 
a spiritual rule, whilst none could be found willing 
to render a spiritual obedience. For my own part, 
if the reformation had aimed at nothing more than to 
overthrow the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, in 
order to erect in its place the levelling republic of 
Muncer, or the triumvirate of Matthias, the baker—of 
Boccold, the journeyman taylor—and of Cnipperdo- 
ling, the silly citizen of Munster, I should have pre- 
ferred, with the amiable, though timid Erasmus, to 
patch up for temporary use the tottering edifice of 
the old superstition. 

After the dismissal of the two great champions of 
continental circulation, the inferior agents may be 
got rid of with less ceremony. For if the principal 
witnesses fail the Society, and I trust I have shewn 
that, in point of fact, they do fail them, much credit 
will not be due to the cloud of correspondents, ‘‘ with- 
out a local habitation and a name ;”—to “‘ Catholic 
vicars,”—‘‘ Gentlemen residing on the borders of 
Switzerland,”—‘“‘ another Roman Catholic clergy- 
man,” and the whole string of A.’s and B.’s and 
S.’s, who would go for very little in a court of 
justice in support of facts mainly depending on the 
credibility and good sense of the witnesses.—Their 
testimony is of the following description. I shall 
trouble the reader with very few instances. 

«* A Roman Catholic gentleman, on the borders of 
Switzerland,” says, ‘‘ that a growth in divine know- 
ledge, and in faith and love to Jesus Christ, is already 
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visible amongst thousands. A desire after this hea- 
venly book shews itself among all classes, and several 
of the clergy in this diocese are actively engaged in 
promoting a more general knowledge of it. The moral 
effects likely to be produced are incalculable.”—The 
following is a proof :—‘‘ a venerable chaplain, aged 
seventy-two, no sooner heard that some copies of the 
New Testament had been sent to the Dean of the 
Chapter than’”—than what? ‘than he ordered his 
horses to be put to, and drove immediately to the 
Dean, fearing lest all the copies should be disposed 
of, and intreated to have twenty-four New Testa- 
ments !!” 12th Rep. p. 16. 

It is thought worth while to record, from France, 
that a celebrated duellist had refused a challenge, 
and is “now occupied deeply in meditating on the 
Divine Word ;—that he had sent, moreover, for eleven 
copies, the full amount of which he had paid for.” 
12th Rep. p. 24. “That two Neapolitan lieutenants re- 
quested Italian Testaments,—one of which was sent;”’ 
Ib, 24.; that two monks at Corunna called the Bible 
a treasure ; whilst emaciated warriors and soldiers in 
an hospital, whose wounds and ailments are described _ 
with anatomical minuteness, grasp it with both hands, 
joy beaming in their eyes, gratefully kiss it, bedew it 
with tears of gratitude, crawl out of their beds to 
the door to express their thankfulness, exclaim with 
transport, &c. &c. &c. 12th Rep. p. 7, 8. 

From Cologne we read, that a Roman Catholic 
having borrowed a Testament from a lady, “‘ was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with it,” and in return made her a 
present ofa ‘favourite W eather-guage—a kind of fish 
—which he had fondly nursed for years ;” and that 
the same lady was pressed to receive from another gen- 
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tleman, ““ his beautiful Mother of Pearl snuff-box.” 
Such are the spiritual galantries going on amidst the 
graver work! 12th Rep. p. 61. 

A Catholic professor of divinity, without a name, is 
advised by his physicians to use the bath for the be- 
nefit of his health, ‘‘ but can hardly spare so long a 
tie from biblical distribution.”—What is to be 
done ?—which shall give way—convenience or duty ? 
<« After much earnest prayer for divine direction,’ he 
hits upon the happy expedient of reconciling the two, 
and resolves, “‘ instead of going to a bathing-place, to 
make a biblical tour.” On the 16th of August, 1817, 
he was to begin his journey “ for the honour and glory 
of God, scattering the blessed seed of the Word to 
the right hand and to the left.” 14th Rep. p. 64. 

This is a specimen of the Society’s foreign corres- 
pondence ; these are some of the tales of “ genuine 
pathos and of Christian sensibility,” which the clergy 
of Ireland are expected to continue circulating, at 
no small expense, for the instruction of their parish- 
ioners. On statements like these, some puerile, some 
exaggerated, and all vague and unsatisfactory as to 
the point atissue, the Society claims to have done more 
for Christianity than any institution since the Apos- 
tolic times, ‘‘ identifies its cause with that of religion 
and of God,” imperiously demands to be supported 
by every Christian, arraigns the motives, and ques- 
tions the faith, of those who hesitate as to the pru- 
dence and the value of its proceedings, and loudly 
proclaims, that the hand of Almighty Ged is dis- 
tinctly to be seen blessing and directing its opera- 
tions. 

The impression made on my mind by this part of 
the Society’s transactions, is, I confess, very dif- 
ferent from that which is intended to be produced. 
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The encouragement given to versions of the Scrip- 
tures is here out of the question. The Society has 
from me its due share of praise for this part of its 
munificence :—though even on this head, on which 
one is least inclined to object, it cannot but occur, 
that the Society, by its constitution, is not emi- 
nently provided with the talent and acquirements 
necessary to direct the meritorious labours of the 
translator towards the most useful objects, or to pro- 
nounce on the qualifications of those who undertake 
this office :—but had the good which has been done 
abroad in promoting versions, and in circulating the 
Scriptures, been ten times greater than there is any 
reason to suppose it has been, from the accounts 
before us, unsatisfactory as those accounts. must in 
every way appear, I scruple not to say, I should have 
thought the benefit to Christianity dearly purchased 
at the expense of the purest Church in Christendom, 
which has been put to hazard by the Society’s prac- 
tices at home. Abstracting, however, the advantage 
of new versions, the whole of which might have been 
procured without the accompanying evil, and much 
more good probably, had the same funds been em- 
ployed by discreeter hands, I see little that is com- 
mendable in the plan of its circulation—little that 
affords just expectations of great results. 

Bible Societies, it is true, with their leas rami- 
fications, are described as. extending themselves far 
and wide; and there is no wonder if institutions of this 
kind spring up on every soil,;when premiums of 
5002. and 10007. are offered for their formation: co- 
pies of the Scriptures, also; have been distributed 
with even prodigal liberality ; for ail are said, and, no 
doubt, truly said, to be willing to receive, as long as 
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the Society is able or willing to give. But amidst 
this vast foreign expenditure, the effect of which is 
given out as nothing less than the “‘ re-promulgation 
of slumbering Christianity,” I discover no provision 
made for instruction in the sound principles of reli- 
gious faith; no new establishments encouraged for 
this purpose; no ancient institutions revived or re- 
formed; no prudent husbanding of resources; no 
careful choice of the agents of circulation; no skilful 
direction of the means of good into the safest chan- 
nels; no jealous selection of true principles to be 
inculcated ; no enlightened precaution against the 
promulgation of error. In their haste to supply the 
Bible, they seem to have forgotten the possibility of 
its not being understood by the uncivilized, or of its 
being misinterpreted by the ignorant. I do not blame 
them for not doing that which the principle of the 
Society excluded, but I blame them for arrogating to 
themselves the credit of a reformation which has not 
been produced, and which a Society so constituted, 
and so conducted, is not fitted to produce. Instruction 
must precede or accompany the Scriptures. Teachers 
must be found for those who need to be taught ; where- 
as the principle of Bible Societies leaves the most 
ignorant to teach themselves. Churches must be 
established where none exist, and provision made 
for a supply of ministers duly qualified, that what 
has been learned may not be forgotten. Thus in- 
structed in the elements of divine truth, the people 
will be enabled to compare that which has been de- 
livered with that which bas been written, until at 
length, by this natural progress of information, they 
will become competent to judge for themselves, 
** whether the things be so,” 
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But the Society reyerses this order. Its agents 
travel far and wide, and every where they are pre- 
sented with ignorance, and its necessary attendant, 
the want of Bibles. ‘“ The interests of the Society,” 
as the phrase is, engross their minds. They supply 
the Bibles, but overlook the ignorance, which will 
make the possession of them, in most cases, useless. 
They give the loom, and suppose that the receiver is 
to start up a skilful workman. It will be retorted, 
that the cases are not parallel: that Divine instruc- 
tion is promised in the one, and not in the other. 
But the answer is obvious: Divine assistance is, in 
. all ordinary cases, promised only to the use of ap- 
pointed means. The Divine dispensations will not 
accommodate themselves to our mistakes: we are 
suffered to learn wisdom by paying the penalty of 
our blunders. ¢ 

From the part of the Society’s transactions which 
is before me, I come then to the conclusion, that the 
Committee have all along proceeded on the erroneous © 
principle, that the mere text of Scripture is every 
thing that is necessary for proselytizing the savage 
Idolater, or enriching the illiterate Christian with 
the treasures of a true faith; that the propagation 
of sound religion, in short, must necessarily keep 
pace with the circulation of their copies. This prin- 
ciple I shall soon have occasion te notice, and will 
enly now add, that if men would take the trouble to 
distinguish between the diffusion of copies of the 
Scriptures, and the diffusion of sound Christianity, 
they would be enabled to appreciate more correctly 
the value of the Society’s labours. It would then 
require no extraordinary sagacity to predict that the 
very traces of a reformation like this, which extends 
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not beyond the possession of a Bible, will disappear 
with the last leaves of the last copy that shall be 
given to the winds by its ignorant possessor. I can- 
not help seeing, moreover, that the agents of the 
circulation are, in most instances, injudicious and 
highly enthusiastic ; that their assertions are made 
at random; that it is evidently an ex parte state- 
ment; that they are incompetent witnesses of any 
fact beyond that of the mere distribution, which 
is an insufficient proof of the Society’s extensive 
usefulness, and much more so of its being blessed 
by a special Divine direction; that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, there has been ‘“‘ a sowing 
on the watcrs, where after many days we shall not 
find.”—One fallacy appears to prevail throughout 
their proceedings: they take for granted that which 
remains to be proved :—‘ The estimate of the advan- 
tages derived to the cause of Christianity has been 
taken, not from any account of converts to the true 
faith really made, or congregations of sound pro- 
fessing Christians actually set on foot, (the old and 
approved method of conveying intelligence of this 
nature, and the only one by which this important 
point can be satisfactorily ascertained,) but from the 
mere insulated circumstance of the quantity of Bibles 
dispersed.” — Daubeny’s Discourse in the Abbey Church 
in Bath. . 
In a word, the conviction is forced upon my 
mind, that the Bible Society has been premature 
in its endeavours; and that, after a great waste of - 
time and money, the expectations raised by it will 
end in a disappointment, likely enough to shake the 
faith of the sanguine, on finding the result of their 
ill-directed labours so different from that which they 
were taught to confide in, though not different from that 
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which they had good reason to expect. I console 
myself, however, in the well-founded hope, that this 
Society, having fretted out its little day, will give 
place to wiser institutions, conducted by abler hands, 
which, in God’s good time; will be directed by his 
providence, and furthered with his blessing, for the 
accomplishment of his benevolent purpose, of filling 
the whole world with the knowledge of his truth. 

These narrations, on which is built the assump- 
tion of a great religious change of opinion on the 
continent, referring to a distant scene of action, are 
not to be readily controverted by direct testimony. 
Though I may not be authorized, therefore, in biuntly 
denying the truth of the statements as to what has 
been done abroad, it is permitted me to compare 
them with what is asserted to bave taken place at 
home. ; 

And if the glowing accounts of benefits arising 
from the bare circulation of the printed text amongst 
our own illiterate population, shali be found in great 
measure destitute of truth, we may be allowed a little 
hesitancy before we give full credence to similar ac- 
counts, delivered in the same strain, and by not more 
credible witnesses, of the wondesful effects visible 
elsewhere.—Of the good produced at home we are 
tolerably competent judges; and there is no reason 
to suppose, that if the bare text of Scripture is to do 
all, as is implied, that it should have been less eflica- 
cious at the very centre of its circulation, than at the 
extremity of the radii. “‘ Can I suppose,” says a 
late Secretary, ‘‘ that the Bible converts Hottentots, 
and that it will produce no effect on the fine, gene- 
rous mind of my countrymen.” 12th Rep. p. 35. 

I would, then, first state these effects as described in 
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the words of the Socicty, and afterwards entreat each 
sober reader to compare the picture with the reality 
existing within the circle of his own observation. 
In doing this, I must be spared the pains of copying 
into my pages the nursery stery of “ Poor Jack,” 
which, as our former secretary observes, ‘“‘ has been 
long before the public ;” the relation of a man ‘* who 
had lived ninety-six years without so much as seeing 
or even hearing of such a book as the Bible,” and who 
thinks himself “‘ well repaid by a Testament in large 
print,” for the fatigue of a journey of fifty Trish 
miles, and “‘ the loss of his outside coat, which had 
been stolen from him at his lodging ;” or that of “ the 
decent old woman that keeps the toy-shop;” or of 
** the old man that sells books, and his wife that sells 
oranges ;” M. Extr. No. 22.; or of “ the beggars in 
the cellar;” or even the great achievement of the St. 
Mary’s Bible Association, “in carrying the light of 
truth into the very haunts of the prince of darkness,” 
by introducing two New Testaments into a brothel; 
M. Extr. No. 22.; or accounts of Roman Catholics 
<‘ who, when once they begin to read, know not when 
to leave off ;’ M. Extr. No. 23.; or anecdotes of sailors 
‘running to muster their coppers, and returning with 
just enough, and one penny tospare,to purchase a New 
Testament,exclaiming ‘Thisis grand—thisis grand!” 
and others pronouncing, as they hastily turn over 
the leaves of a New Testament, “‘ This must be a 
good thing!” 13th Rep. p. 98.; or stories of “‘females 
selling their ornaments,” and. ‘‘ boys of ten years of 
age their dogs,” to purchase Bibles; and even luna- 
tics becoming poets, and devout. M. Exér. No. 20.* 


* As a proof of the sanity of the unfortunate person alluded to, I beg 
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To close this sickening list of tales, with which the 
the sheets of the Monthly Extracts are crowded, and 
a great part of which have found their way even into 
the graver Reports, I shall but barely mention, to re- 
ject as too ridiculcus for sober consideration, though 
“¢ related by a gentlemen of respectability in Ireland,” 
the story of the young man ‘ bound apprentice to a 
lmen weaver, and bred a Catholic, who so much re- 
gretted a Testament of his master’s, which he had been 
accustomed to read, that ‘‘ he could not live with- 
out it—he could dream of nothing else, and frequently 
awoke to lament, that his desire of having it in his 
possession was only a pleasing delusion ;” and who, 
at last, finding no rest, returned to his master, and 
agreed to serve him half-a-year for the Testament,” 
when he might readily have purchased a néw one fer 
six-pence.—The correspondent adds, (though itmat- 
ters not what the correspondent adds, after this and 
similar relations, ) “‘ that the young man, by diligently 
reading- this Testament, became alienated from the 
Church of Rome, sought out a connexion with Pro- 
testants of a truly religious character, and continues 
a stedfast and exemplary Protestant; im other 


leave to give a'specimen of his poetical powers, which it-has been. thought 
edifying to hand down to posterity, in the Monthly Extracts, No. 20. 


“ Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

And were the skies of parchment made; 

Were every stalk on earth, a quill, 

And every mani, a scribe by trade, 

To write the love of God above, 

Would drain the ocean dry ; 

Nor could the mighty scroll contain the whole, 
If stretch’d from sky to sky,” 
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words, that he became a Methodist: this, I think, is” 
the fair inference, and will it be pretended, that itis 
no comment to give out to the ignorant members of 
the Church, that this is a pure and exemplary mode 
of professing Protestantism? Summary, p. 66. 

Nor do I set any value on the circumstance of “ a 
whole company being dissolved in tears, at the for- 
mation of a Bible Society ;” M. Extr. p. 27.; “‘ oron 
the moving scenes of gaolors weeping like children,” 
and ‘‘ Botany Bay convicts following the Committee 
Lady to the door of the gaol, weeping ;” or “‘ cri- 
minals literally wetting their chains with tears ;’— 
when so many tears were shed, so many blessings 
implored, so kindly ‘‘ they pressed to kiss the hand 
that bestowed the precious gift formerly unknown 
amongst them, that had it not been for the rattling 
of the chains, the emaciated looks, and the strongly 
grated windows,” the corespondent ‘‘ would not have 
known that he was in a prison.” M. Extr. No. 1. 

For my part, I greatly suspect the sineerity of all 
those “‘ tears of thankfulness,” “ tears of joy,” tears 
of ‘ gratitude,’ ‘“‘ exclamations of delight,” said 
to be produced by the very sight of Bibles, and every 
where occurring in the correspondence. It may be 
my misfortune, but I have no taste for these tales of 
mawkish sensibility. "What is more, I think them as 
repugnant to sound piety, as fo common sense. If 
I should be inclined to weep, it would be over the 
many recorded instances in which the weekly penny 
has been taken with unrelenting hand from the scanty 
pittance which was allowed “ to be barely sufficient 
for supplying the wants of nature ;” and as it is said, 
(which does but aggravate the matter,) “ without 
their ever faring the worse.” -M. Extr. p. 21. Tomy 
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shame be it spoken, I prefer the sterner stuff of the 
old puritans, to the melting moods of these tearful 
correspondents. ‘There was at least honesty and 
warmth in the extravagance of the former ; but there is 
nothing so hollow and so heartless, as the affectation 
of sensibility. So far from these stories—for they de- 
serve no better name—proving to my mind that which 
it is intended to establish by them, the good fruits of 
the Bible alone and the wonders of the Bible Society, 
they prove nothing but the imbecility or the credulity 
of those who collect, and of those who retail them. 
They are the tricks of a mountebank to recommend 
his wares.. I have been nurtured in the-bosom of a 
Church which speaks a different language, and holds 
a different course ; and in these precious tales of me- 
thodistical woe, received with acclamation in the 
hall of the Annual Meeting, and poured forth again in 
penny pamphlets for the monthly edification of the 
cottager, I distinguish only the whining cant of sen- 
timental enthusiasm, or the drivelling accents of 
downright fatuity. Such trash can serve no other 
end than to make men fools or hypocrites. Com- 
pare it with the prudent counsels of the Church, 
for which it is intended as a substitute,—with her 
dignified language and her pursuasive exhortations. 
It is too late for me to unlearn my likings; and 
long accustomed to her modes of teaching, I will no 
farther be instrumental in sending forth to the well- 
meaning, but easily deluded people, these spiritual 
puerilities, as the elements of sound and salutary in- 
struction.. The sole effect of such stories is to make 
us incredulons as to the other parts of the evidence ; 
but they can produce no conviction. They who ad- 
mit them into their papers, would admit the first tale 
of wonder that is offered. 
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Let us, however, hear what carries with it more the 
appearance ofevidence. Before the formation of this © 
Institution, the Protestant, no less than the other parts 
of the country, are every where represented as ina 
state little better than that of Heathenignorance. In 
England, it should seem, they were not a whit more ad- 
vanced. So greatis said to have been the difficulty of 
procuring the Scriptures, ‘ that there were not twelve 
towns in Ireland where copies could be purchased, 
even at the full value.” 8th Rep. p. 23. But mark the 
change which the Society alone claims to have effect- 
ed. ‘In many remote villages, numbers of persons, 
anxious toreceive scriptural knowledge, meet together 
after the close of the evening schools, not as they did 
formerly, to witness idle amusements, drunkenness; 
and gaming, nor to enter into illegal combinations and 
dangerous conspiracies, but to hear the sacred volume 
read aloud to them, and to listen to those sublime pre~ 
cepts which inculcate love.to their neighbour, loyalty 
to their king, and reverence to their God.” 10th Rep, | 
p.21. In 1818 “ entire villages, formerly the abodes 
of idleness and immorality, exhibit the pleasing as- 
pect of industry and decorum. The blasphemer fears 
an oath, the Sabbath-breaker respects the day of 
rest, the drunkard is sober, and he that stole, steals 
no more,” 12th Rep. p.3. ‘In several of the prisons, 
especially in that of Sligo, the most abandoned and 
worthless characters have undergone a moral reno- 
vation, which could be produced only by the Word of 
the living God, brought home with power upon the 
conscience and the heart.” 18th Rep. p.13. ‘* There 
is an unanimous laynig aside of party prejudices; an 
unprecedented co-operation of religious communi- 
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ties.” 13th Rep. p. 31. One town, Cookstown, is “ no- 
ticed by strangers, as more attentive te the sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, than most others.” ‘* The 
neighbourkoood is free from disaffection, public distur- 
bance, and notorious offenders. Public ordinancesare 
better attended to.” And all this is attributed solely 
te the labours of the Auxiliary Society established 
in the town. M. Extr. No. 17. From Manchester 
we learn, that after only two collections of a Bible As- 
sociation, * the moral mass of the district was already 
altered; the children were flocking to school, &c. &c.” 
13th Rep. p. 21. With much more to the same 
effect, as every one is aware who has looked into a 
Bible Society Report. 

Now, I see nothing corresponding with this in my 
own neighbourhood, which has, notwithstanding, long 
been the seat of a-very active and opulent Auxiliary 
Society ; and therefore, considering the manifest tone 
of exaggeration in the witnesses, I must be allowed 
to doubt of its existence to this extent elsewhere. I 
do not charge the writers of these accounts with an 
intention of falsifying; but I think that they have 
deceived themselves as to the result of a scheme 
which they prosecute with enthusiastic ardour. P 

Besides these descriptions, which I suppose every 
man’s own experience will convict of exaggeration, 
the Reports relative to the home transactions present 
us with little more than general assertions “‘ of an 
universal thirst for the waters, and hunger fur the 
bread of life ;” with accounts ‘‘ of subscripiions fow- 
ing in” —“‘ of remittances to the Dublin Committee”— 
“* of new branches formed, and Bible Associations in 
full activity, with here and there a tale of individual 
conversion. Leaving, then, these narrations, from 
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which so little satisfactory evidence is to be gleaned, 
let us, now that we are on our own ground, dispas- 
sionately consider the facts for ourselves. 

The fruits of the Society’s labours at home are to 
be sought for amongst the Protestants of the various 
denominations, or amongst the members of the Church 
of Rome. As far as regards the supplying of the 
poor of our own communion with the Scriptures, 
there could have been no necessity for this Institu- 
tion, as we were already possessed of an Association 
for the purpose; and, abstractedly considered, no 
hesitation can be felt, itis presumed, by a Churchman, 
as to whether preference be due to a society which 
distributes to the poor the mere text of Scripture, or 
to one which gives at the same time the Prayer-book 
and judicious treatises of religious instruction. It 
was, therefore, principally for the benefit of the Dis- 
' senter and the Romanist, that the consistent Church- 
man contributed to the Hibernian Bible Society. As 
to its efficacy in re-uniting dissenters to the Church, 
it will not, I suppose, be contended that the Society 
has been strikingly successful in that way. It may 
have made Dissenters, but it has brought back none :— 
notwithstanding this failure—for it must appear a 
failure in the eyes of Churchmen,—I am aware that 
its effects may still be accounted highly beneficial by 
those who set lightly by the Unity of Faith, though 
it is ever in their. mouths, in the public meetings. 

These effects, I admit, ought in fairness to be 
estimated not so much by what the people are, as 
by a comparison of the state of the religious public 
as it was before the institution of the Society, with 
the state of the same public as it now exists. Prior 
to these institutions, the people of both countries are 
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said to have been immersed in the grossest spiri- 
tual ignorance, because Bibles were not in such 
abundance then, as at present. The absence of 
the printed text, and the absence of spiritual know- 
ledge, are with the Committee convertible terms ; 
they have supplied the crying want of the former, 
and, consequently, removed the spiritual ignorance. 
Now I admit neither the fact, nor the inferences 
drawn from it. I by no means admit the fact, that 
prior to 1814 Bibles were so rare and so difficult 
to be procured as is represented ; and 1 do not 
admit, that spiritual ignorance is necessarily a con_ 
sequence of such a want of the printed text, as was 
felt in Ireland ; or that this ignorance was caused in 
our own case, by any such want, as can be proved to 
have existed ; much less do I admit, that the Society 
has in any great degree enlightened that ignorance by 
the mere act of disseminating the unexplained text 
amongst an illiterate population. Supply is abun- 
dant or deficient as compared with demand. Till 
within the last twenty years reading was not general 
amongst the poor, at least of this part of the united 
kingdom, and, therefore, the printed text could not 
be in much request amongst them. But Societies 
did exist in Ireland, as wellas in England, for assist- 
ing those to purchase who were inclined or able to 
Tead, and for giving away in cases ofextreme poverty ; 
and I have never heard them charged with parsimony 
in their grants. Their issues, itis true, were limited 
by their means, and by the probability of doing 
good ; for it was not until of late days discovered, 
that every thing needful had been accomplished 
when a Bible had been delivered. 

But conceding the fact of a comparative scarcity 
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of printed copies, I do not admit the inference. 
Heathen ignorance is certainly ever found in con- 
nexion with an absence of those Seriptures, which it 
cannot use, or which it has never heard of: but the 
comparative scarcity of the printed Scriptures does 
not necessarily imply the absence of religious know- 
ledge; nor, on the other hand, does the possession 
of a Bible imply the salutary knowledge of its con- 
tents.* Are the Committee aware, that knowledge 
may be communicated by living instructors, and: not 
exclusively by a printed text: that oral imstruc- 
tion was almost the sole mode resorted to before the: 
invention of printing; that it was the mode practised 
by our Saviour and his Apostles, when written co- 
pies of the Old Testament were absolutely beyond 
the reach of the ordinary purchaser, and when the’ 
Canon of the New Testament was not formed; that 
it must be still the mode relied on, where men cannot 
tread, or, which is much the same thing, where they 
cannot read fluently, (the case of a great majority of 
those who receive the Society’s books in both coun- 
tries ;) and that, after all, oral instruction and oral ex- 
planation are the best and most lively modes of im- 
pressing truth on the minds of those whose habits are 
not contemplative, and who can proceed but very few 
steps unassisted, without danger of the grossest mis- 
apprehension, or of not understanding at all. 


* In Iceland, as we learn from the Society's own documents, where 
Bibles were extremely scarce, the people were highly advanced in reli- 
gious knowledge. In Holland, we are told in the same papers, that 
‘“there is no scarcity of Bibles, although there certainly is of persons who 
read their Bible, and especially of such as read it with understanding,”—= 
Summary, &c. ps 41. 
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: No equality is here insinuated between the autho- 
rity of the Sacred writings themselves and that of the 
teacher’s lesson; much less is a comparison drawn to 
the disparagement of the former; nor is it denied, 
that the Bible, if rightly used, will become in the poor 
man’s hand a most valuavle instrument of instruction ; 
but it is meant to shew, in contrast with the Society’s 
unfaithful descriptions, and its unwarranted infer- 
ences, that where men could not profitably read the 
Bible, or had it not in possession—I believe the two 
facts were more nearly connected than is imagined,— 
provision had still been made for communicating to 
them the saving truths of the Gospel. In refutation, 
also, of the Society’s assumption of having dispelled the 
alleged ignorance by the mere insulated circumstance 
of circulating the Sacred Text, it is fearlessly main- 
tained, that not only do the great body of the people 
require enlightened aid, either by oral or by printed 
instruction, for profitably reading the Scriptures put 
into their hands, but that their edification will be 
commensurate—not as the Society would infer, with 
thenumber of Bibles issued, but—with their sense of 
the want of aid in the study of them, and with their de- 
ference to superior knowledge: in other words, with 
their teachableness and their humility. The fortunate 
discovery of Printing has enlarged and improved the 
class of instructors by opening sources of information 
before inaccessible, and it has added a most impor- 
tant instrument of teaching, by placing in the learner’s 
hands the book itself whence the teacher derives his 
-wisdom; but in doing this it has not destroyed the 
natural dependence of the unwise on the better in- 
formed, for direction. The poor must still be content 
to take much on trust, as heretofore, and to learn 
-wisdom by being orally taught out of the Bible, when 
they cannot read it, or by having the Bible explained 
-to them, which they can read, but which they are in 
danger’ of misunderstanding, without assistance.— 
Knowledge and improvement of all kinds still cireu- 
Jate in the accustomed channels; they begin with the 
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best informed, and descend through all the gradations 
of intellect to the humblest learner: whilst the ori- 
ginal impulse is communicated by His hand who sup-" 
plies the principle of motion no less to the intellec- 
tual than to the material world. © I consider it there- 
fore as one of the grossest fallacies, and one of the 
most ungenerous misrepresentations, propagated by 
these Societies, to describe the people of the United 
Kingdom as lying in a state of Heathen darkness in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, merely from the 
circumstance of Bibles not being so cheap and abun- 
dant then as now, when it is notorious that in Eng- 
land, to say nothing of our own peculiar and unhappy 
situation, they were blessed with an enlightened 
priesthood, generally speaking, attentive to their du- 
ties, and most successful in the elucidation of the 
Divine writings; by whom the truths contained in 
those writings were honestly communicated, in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the people forreceiving them; 
and when, so far from withholding the Scriptures, the 
clergy earnestly exhorted all to read, that they might 
be the better enabled to judge of the truth of what 
was delivered to them. Above all, it is fallacious in 
the Committees to represent themselves as the great 
illuminators; not from having discovered any new 
principle of religious truth; not by being more zea- 
lous in communicating necessary instruction; but 
merely from having applied a new organon, which is 
described “as no less simple in its nature, than pow- 
erful in its effects; so that we are led to wonder and 
regret that mankind should have remained so long ig- 
norant of such a pure and efficient method of promo- 
ting the welfare of the human race :”—Project of an 
Austrian B. Soc. (See Pinkerton’s Letters, p.39:)— 
but which is neither better nor worse than the put- 
ting into the hands of those who, it will be allowed, 
on all other subjects require counsel and direc- 
tion, the unexplained records of a Revelation, which 
no Christian community deserving the name of a 
Church, nor even the best informed individual in 
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any: Christian community, ever supposed might be 
understood as well without as with extraneous aid, 
and which, least of all the illiterate, may be expected 
to interpret with advantage, when left solely to their 
unassisted powers. 

And the misrepresentation thickens on us when 
we discover, that long before the British and Foreign 
Society arose, (which stept in officiously to hurry 
through the press, and thus to assume the credit of 
an edition of a Welsh Bible, when one was cat that 
very time actually in preparation by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,) churchmen had 
associated for the purpese of giving the Bible to every 
one whe was supposed competent to make use of it, 
without pretending, like the Church of Rome, to bar 
access to it even from the most unqualified :-—when 
it is matter of fact, that the extent ofa circulation, so 
conducted, was limited by no jealous feeling, but only 
hy the probability of doing good, and by the extent 
of their resources. This answer to misrepresenta- 
tions as to the wants of the religious public before 
the commencement of the Society’s labours, and as 
to the means of supplying them, has been so often 
repeated, that, one feels, again to produce it is 
unnecessary for the conviction of the fair mind, and 
quite useless for setting those right who haye re- 
solved to centinue in error. 

If, then, such large deductions are to be made from 
the Society’s claim to usefulness, both with respect 
to its remedy of the actual scarcity of the printed 
Scriptures, prior te its institution, and as to the 
soundness of the inference, that knowledge is neces- 
sarily diffused amongst the-ignorant by diffusing the 
text without a comment, I am afraid that little ground 
will remain on which to rest its pretensions, from 
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the actual amelioration visible amongst the lower or- 
ders. For should I be disposed to admit that the 
poor of both countries are more religious, more or- 
derly, and more docile, than they were twenty years 
ago, yet I think it has been made manifest, that there 
is nothing in the Society’s plan which forces us to 
attribute that amelioration exclusively or princi- 
pally toits labours. Other societies have been long 
actively at work, which may well come in for a share 
of the credit. To say nothing of the labours of the 
clergy, whose influence cannot have been neutral, 
many useful institutions have been operating on the 
‘great mass of our population; which, as they com- 
bine instruction, properly so called, with their pro- 
ceedings, must have had a greater effect, whe- 
ther good or bad, in forming the public character, 
than a Society which professedly proscribes expla- 
nation. More Scriptural reading, it is said, is the 
consequence of a greater number of Bibles. But the 
question still recurs, (and will recur, until it can be 
proved absurd to say, that a Bible may be read with- 
out profit,) is there a correspondent edification? If 
there be a religious improvement, is it fairly to be 
attributed to a Society which has no organ-of expla- 
‘nation and instruction, or to institutions which are 
‘provided with one? . 
The great stress laid on the bare reading of the 
Scriptures, without provision made for extracting 
from them their salutary truths, brings forcibly to 
~ one’s mind that ‘‘ Bible-reading age” in which an un- 
digested knowledge, or rather a mere acquaintance 
with the letter of the Sacred Volume, contributed so 
largely to drag an accomplished, and, as I am fain 
to believe, a well-meaning monarch to the scaffold, 
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to pull down a respectable hierarchy, and to set up 
in their places a fanatical rabble, ever ready with a 
text of Scripture to justify the greatest enormities: 
whether something of the same kind be not now in pre- 
paration, and whether, ifit receive not a timely check, 
it will not end in the same ruin to the ecclesiastical 
part of our Constitution, I leave to be conjectured. 
That sound religious information, genuine piety, 
unity of faith and uniformity of worship, with its inse- 
parable attendant increased charity, are not the neces- 
sary consequences of an indiscriminate distribution of 
the naked text, or of a familiar acquaintance with the 
mere letter and phrase of Scripture, is further to be 
collected from the testimony of two English prelates 
of great authority ;—if authority in matters of Religion 
be allowed to those who are intrusted with the guar- 
dianship of itsinterests,—men living at aconsiderable 
distance of time fromeach other; characterized by very 
opposite views and sentiments, and yet leading us by 
their testimony to the same conclusion :—the one, the 
late Bishop of London, and the other, Bishop Burnett. 
In a letter to his clergy, the former, after alluding to 
the religious benefits alleged to have been produced 
in Wales by means of Bible Societies, makes this 
deliberate assertion.—“ It is a fact, though it may 
seem improbable to you, that the very distribution of 
the Bible was made an instrument of influence to the 
sectaries, who, in my opinion, have in that country 
done more injury to Society and to sound religion, 
than any thing that has happened centuries before. 
I say these things from personal experience and know- 
ledge.” Letter to the Clergy of Colchester. 
The testimony of Bishop Burnett might be mista- 
ken for a picture of cur own times. ‘ The former in- 
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cumbents were a grave-sort of people. . Their spirits 
were eager and their tempers sour.. But they had 
an apppearance that created respect. They used to 
visit their parishes much, and were so full of the 
Scriptures, and so ready at extempore prayer, that 
from that they grew to practise extempore ser- 
mons. For the custom in Scotland was, after din- 
ner or supper to read a chapter in the Scripture: and 
where they happened to come, if it was acceptable, 
they on the sudden expounded the chapter. They 
had brought the people to such a degree of know- 
ledge, that cottagers and servants would have prayed 
extempore. 1 have often overheard them at it: 
and though there was a large mixture of odd stuff, 
yet I have been astonished to hear how copious and 
ready they were in it. The ministers. generally 
brought them about them on the Sunday nights, 
where the sermons were talked over; and every one, 
women as well as men, were desired fo speak their 
sense and their experience. And by these means they 
had a comprehension of matters of religion greater 
than I have seen among people of that sort any 
where.” —“‘ To this some added the resolving of doubts 
concerning the state they were in, or their progress or 
decay in it; which they called cases of conscience. 
And these were taken from what their people said 
to them at any time, very often being under fits of 
melancholy, or vapours or obstructions ; which, though 
they flowed from natural causes, were looked on as the 
work of the spirit of God, and a particular exercise to 
them: and they fed this disease of weak minds too much. 
Thus they had laboured very diligently, though with 
a wrong method and wrong notions. But as they 
lived in great familiarity with their people, and used 
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‘to pray and to talk oft with them in private, so it 
‘can hardly be imagined to what a degree they were 
loved and reverenced by them.” —‘‘ These things had 
‘a grave appearance. ‘Their faults and defects were 
not so conspicuous ; they had a very scanty measure 
of learning, and a narrow compass init. They were 
little men, and of a very indifferent size of capacity, 
‘and apt to fly out into great excess of passion and 
indiscretion. ‘They were servile, and too apt to fawn 
upon and flatter their admirers ; they were affected in 
their deportment, and very apt to censure all who 
differed from them, and to believe and report what- 
soever they heard to their prejudice. And they were 
superstitious and haughty.”—“ I hope this is no im- 
pertinent nor ungrateful digression. It is a just 
and true account of these men and those times, from 
which a judicious reader will make good inferences.” 
Burnett's own Times, Vol.1. 8vo. p.219. Lond. 17538. 

The only inference which I feel inclined to draw is 
the obvious one, that itis no difficult matter to fill the 
head with texts—to teach men words instead of 
notions. The Bible Society is sufficient to do this; 
but to infuse the spirit, and to inculcate the sound 
meaning of the Scriptures, must be effected by some- 
thing more than the mere giving or the spelling ofa 
Bible. It will depend mainly on the ability and pru- 
dence of the teacher, and on the soundness of his 
own principles of religion. 

And accordingly it frequently occurs in the So- 
ciety’s papers, that whilst one set of orators de- 
‘seribe the all-sufficient’ efficacy of the mere text, 
and triumphantly recount the number of copies issued, 
as conclusive proof of the paramount usefulness of 
the Society’s labours, another set, by way of draw- 
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ing forth fresh contributions, lament, and with good 
reason, the increase of profligacy and crime, and the 
spreading influence of anarchy and unbelief. M. Exir. 
No.14. They might have added with no less truth, the 
alarming growth of enthusiasm and dissent. 

As to the salutary effects produced amongst the 
Roman Catholics, it will not, I believe, be now pre- 
tended, that the suceess has been at all answerable 
to the expectations originally held out, or at all 
similar to what it is described to be in distant 
parts; or if this pretension should be insisted on, 
very few, itis supposed, will be found willing to ad- 
mut it... . 

We are told, indeed, by correspondents from 
Galway, and other Roman Catholic counties, of 
«¢ Romish children having our Scriptures continually 
in their hands ;” that our books, in spite of all 
opposition, are circulating among the poor of that 
persuasion ; that some “‘ have manifested a sincere 
value of the book,” by giving ten-pence, six-pence, or 
five-pence for Testaments worth half a-crown, and 
two shillings for Bibles worth five times that sum 3 
and that one man said, ‘‘ if what he read in the book 
was true, he had been led blind for eight years,” M. 
Exir. No. 2., with more to the same purport. But I 
am inclined rather to give credit to Secretary Sadleir, 
who still deplores the profligacy and blindness of the 
lower orders of this ‘“‘N on-Bible-reading country,” and 
having compared them with the poor of “‘Bible-reading 
Scotland,” contents himself with a wish, ‘‘that they 
resembled the Roman Catholics in that part of Ger- 
many, of which we read,” as he adds with much naiveté, 
“‘in the Society’s Reports.” M. Extr. No.12. And 
the Committee themselves, in their last Report, 
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(15th, p. 32,) no longer venturing to boast of present 
fruits ;—of their thousands and ten thousands in this 
class, whose minds have been illuminated by their. 
means, bid us look abroad, and expect from the re- 
action of example in Germany, effects which they 
now seem to despair of producing by the Bible alone 
amongst ourselves. 

But in estimating the value of the Society’s labours 
at home, we must not pass over the unfavourable 
impressions which its unqualified language and its 
irregular practices have actually produced on the 
minds of the most enlightened of the Roman Catholic 
clergy; who, it is to be feared, misled by its popula- 
rity and pretensions, confound its character and pro- 
ceedings with those of the Established Church. That 
Church hath hitherto powerfully recommended itself . 
by the moderation of its tenets, the decencies of its 
public worship, and the sobriety of its conduct; ad- 
hearing to this course, it may reasonably hope silently 
to win its way amongst the more intelligent of its 
opponents. Its maxim of proselytism has ever been, 
to appeal to their judgment, and not to the passions 
of their uninformed disciples. But it is impossible 
to say how much the Society may have retarded 
the desired reformation, by measures calculated to 
alarm the fears and to offend the good sense of 
reflecting Roman Catholics, with whom a salutary 
change in opinion must, one should suppose, begin ; 
whilst, in point of fact, it has not even the question- 
able merit which a popular institution might be ex- 
pected to possess, of bringing over to its side those 
who are governed solely by their prejudices. Per- 
haps truth will, in the end, be fouhd to lie in the 
quaint expression of an old divine, that “a sober 

Oo 
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Protestant, though he rageth less, shall prevail more 
with a Papist, than a mad fanatique.” Norris on Pri- 
vate Conventicles. 

I conceive, then, that the Society’s claim to pre- 
eminent usefulness, and to the being nothing less: 
than a special instrument in the hand of God, for 
bringing about a great moral and religious reformation 
inthe world, has not been supported by any facts 
which lead us to suppose that such a reformation 
has been actually effected by its means, either in 
more distant or in nearer foreign countries, or in the 
united kingdom itself—The only inference to be 
fairly deduced from the correspondence, and that 
has been conceded, is the fact of a very large circula- 
tion of the Sacred Text. Buta circulation conducted 
on the Society’s plan, it is presumed, is very far from 
being a test of moral and religious improvement ; it is’ 
scarcely a test of a desire to: possess the Scriptures; it 
is a poor security, that whatis given, or sold at a very 
reduced price, will be read; that what is read will 
be understood ; that what is understood, will become 
profitable ; if profitable, even to the extent of the So- 
ciety’s exaggerations, it is still no proof of an exéra- 
ordinary interposition. If then it has been made 
out, as I think it has, that neither the superstitious 
interpretation of “ providences ;” nor the misappli- 
cation of prophecy; nora persuasion of the good de- 
signed by the Bible Society ; nor the patronage it has 
met with; norits numerous aftiliations ; nor even the 
moral and religious effects said to have been pro- 
duced by it, (but as I think it has appeared, by no 
means proved to have been produced, either abroad 
or at home,) be sufficient marks of a special divine 
interposition in its favour, I trust that we shall in 
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future hear less of this claim, until better evidence 
be brought forward to substantiate the awful fact. 
in this age, I can tell the orators of this Society, 
that such pretensions will never be made good by fus- 
tian declamations, by the fulsome panegyric of friends, 
or by the coarse abuse of numerous and respectable 
opponents. The Bible Society, like every other human 
institution, must submit to be impleaded at the bar 
of reason, and to have its-claims decided by the geod 
orevil which it has produced, or which it is likely 
to produce;—not claims to a divine original, or a 
special direction from heaven, but claims to the con- 
tinuance of handsome donations, and of guinea-a-year 
subseriptiens. I am not, therefore, imposed on by the 
assertion, that the copies issued from the Repository 
*“ are no longer counted by thousands, but by mil- 
lions.” I can conceive ten times. the number circu- 
lated, and yet no great good effected, if that citcula- 
tion be not conducted with more prudence and dis- 
erunination. 

But in order to account for the great stress laid 
en the mere circulation of the Sacred Text, we 
must attend to what follows.—The lamentable faet, 
then, stares us in the face, as we read the Society's 
papers, that the Bible is every where superstitiously 
talked of as a charm ;—as a specific equally suited 
to ali the vaxiety of meral and religious cases, and 
as requiring no diagnostic skill or prudence of di- 
rection in the spiritual physician, but only the quali- 
fication of a little faith inithe patient. ‘‘ The Bible 
offers in itself its own interpretation ;” “ the Bible, 
and the Bible only,” in the words, though not in the 
sense of Chillingworth, is the motto which the So- 
ciety affects. ‘< The Word of God,” say they, mis- 
interpreting the very text on which they raise their 
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structure, “ shall not.return unto him void ;—it shall ° 
accomplish that, whereunto he sends it.” 15th Rep, 
p. 7. ‘The pure word of God,” that is, the naked 
text, ‘‘is the best preacher.” Summary, p. 40. “They 
diffuse his own truth without explanation or-com- 
ment, leaving it to his blessing and providence.” 
—Summary, p. 65. “No matter who. sows. the 
seed, or who waters it afterwards, it is God only 
that can give the increase. Worms know nothing 
of the harvest fruits.” Narrative, p. 45. ‘* The circu 
lation of the Bible is an adequate means to produce a 
transition from ignorance to knowledge—from vice to 
virtue—from irreligion to pure unadulterated Chris- 
tianity.” Rep. for 1815, p. 6. One, and he of no 
small influence in the Society’s affairs, tells us, 
‘‘ that he never saw a man who had received a 
Bible and read it, who was not a thinking man.” 
Mr. Matthias, 12th Rep. p. 35. ‘< God will bless the 
reading of his own word.” 14th Rep. p. 107. No 
doubt, but in his own appointed way. ‘ Give 
a poor man who can read, or whose children can 
read, a Bible or a New Testament, and you give 
him all that, under the blessing of God, is neces- 
sary tomake him wise unto salvation.” Dr. Gregory 
at formation of the Blackheath Aux. Soc. in. 1812.* 
What is more, the precise quantum of benefit to be 
derived from the reading of the printed text is ascer- 


* These Extracts from the published account of proceedings at the 
formation of the Blackheath Auxiliary Society, I do not present as having 
emanated from the Hibernian Bible Society’s repository : but since the 
document has fallen into my hands, I will not withhold so suitable a speci- 
men of the spirit which pervades the meetings of these societies, and of 
‘the sentiments which characterize many of their most earnest supporters, — 
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tained bya simple arithmetical process. It is an af- 
fair of figures: ‘‘ A guinea laid out with the Bible So- 
ciety, will purchase twenty-one New Testaments, and 
may, under the blessing of God, save twenty-one 
souls, or those of twenty-one families ; whereas, if 
each Testament were to be accompanied with a 
Prayer-book, the same money would purchase but 
seven, and could, therefore, be productive of only 
one-third of the benefit.” Jb. 18. Q. E. D. Why then 
circulate the Prayer-book at all, it may reasonably. 
be asked, since the calculation proceeds on the as- 
sumption, that its power of doing good is only equal 
to zero? They, indecd, of the old school might think 
that something should be allowed to its influence. But 
no :—‘‘ The Prayer-book is no fit directory for reading 
the Word of God, which alone is able to make us wise 
unto salvation.” Dr. Parker, ib, p.29. ‘‘To promote 
the great object of evangelizing the world, the Scrip- 
tures are sufjicient.”” Dr. Collyer, ib. ‘p. 21: “* To 
affirm the imsufficiency of the unaided Scriptures to 
this great work, (the evangelizing of the world,) is 
to reflect upon Him, by whom those Scriptures were 
gwen, &c.” Ib. p. 21. “In sending forth this book, 
you send forth eternal life.” And “will not God 
prosper this book to the end for which he at first 
caused it to be written ?” Rev. Mr. Simon, ib. p. 81. 
** By the Bible you can destroy sin, and your hope 
is not uncertain in the matter, for you have the pro- 
mise and the prayer of Him whose words must pre- 
vail, when he said,” (though a man, unexercised in 
biblical logic, might not immediately see the con- 
nexion between the conclusion and the premises,) 
*** neither pray I for these only, but for all who, 
through them, shall believe on my words.” M. Extr. 
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No. 20. ‘* Whoever finds in Holy Writ,” (or thinks 
he finds—for such must be the meaning,) “ the words 
of eternal life, belongs to the flock of the Lord, and 
is perfectly capable of discriminating between the voice 
of the shepherd and that of the hireling.” See Letter 
of a truly “‘Catholic Vicar.” M. Extr. No. 17. Of 
what use, then, are these hair-spun disputed ques- 
tions.” Ib. ** After those days they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, know the Lord, for they shall all 
know me, from the least to the greatest.” ‘* Such are 
the splendid results, &c.” M. Extr. No. 35. But 
whether they are likely to be forwarded by the So- 
ciety’s plan of decryiag intermediate and ordinary 
instruction before this prophetic era shall arrive, is a 
part of the argument which the orator has omitted 
to handle. iter) Sia2.o! 
Meanwhile suflice it to know, that “‘ missionaries 
may propagate error; but if even a child takes a 
Bible in his hand, and giving it to any one, entreats 
him to read it as God’s book, he becomes a preacher 
of the gospel in its purity; and, perhaps, as effective 
a preacher as many of the most eloquent and the most 
learned.” Mr. Secretary Carlisle, M. Extr. No. 29. 
What is more, ‘one of the great benefits of these 
Societies is,” that children may not only become 
their own instructors, but the infallible teachers of 
others, “‘ they furnish an opportunity for persons in 
all ranks of society, of both sexes, and in allages, to 
become efficient agents, without the possibility of er- 
ror!” Carlisle, M. Extr. No. 29. “ How truly grati- 
fying, then, is it to learn, that in almost every county 
of Ireland active Bible Societies were established, to 
disseminate amongst all around them, that book of 
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truth, (without note or comment, ) which, under the in- 
fluence of God’s own teaching, was able to make men 
wise unto salvation.” Lord Roden, M. Extr. No. 29. 
But theory may mislead—there is nothing like facts— 
truth is arrived at only by a painful induction of parti- 
culars ; the Society is accordingly provided with “in- 
stances” in which that Word “‘ thus communicated” 
—that is, by the mere giving of the text to the most 
ignorant, the most abandoned, and even the dying, 
“has proved the power of God unto salvation.” 
15th Rep. p. 70. A youth informs Mr. Pinkerton, 
** that it had pleased God to open his eyes solely by 
the reading of the Bible.” Extracts of Letters, p. 8. 
«© A sailor’s widow, who appeared to be an Irish wo- 
man, cried aloud when I gave her one, and I really 
thought she would have fainted.”—Summary, p. 51. 
** A Bible was greatly blessed to a poor fellow un- 
der sentence of death; he made some pious remarks 
in it, and gave it, with this comment, to his sister, 
who was seen sometime afterwards returning from 
reading it over his grave.” M. Ex. No. 18. A Ro- 
man Catholic, whilst recovering from a fever, “ read - 
one with marks of increasing benefit.” M. Ex. No.18. 
An old woman begs to subseribe for a Bible, for the 
use of her father, who was ninety years of age, and at 
the point of death. The Collector rightly judging if 
the Bible is to do all, that “‘ no time was‘to be lost,” 
informs us, that he ‘“‘ gave her one.” M. Extr. No. 21. 
“The Bible seems to have brought a blessing into 
the house: we were very lonely without it.” M. Ex. 
No. 30. 

_ Aman in a yeomanry corps, “ who had been so 
wicked as to cut in pieces with his sword a pocket 
Bible, which had been slipped into his holster” by a 
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person who always carried one in his, is brought to 
repentance by reading a Bible on his death-bed, in 
a work-house, where he bequeaths what might remain 
of his property, after payment of his funeral expenses, 
to an Auxiliary Bible Society ! ‘‘ Here were no means 
used, no minister or neighbours, except myself, no- 
thing but the Word of God itself.”—Summary, p. 71. 

Two little boys, without money and without meat, 
call at the vagrant’s lodging-house in Warrington; 
five shillings—six shillings, are offered one of them 
for a Bible, which he could have replaced for two. The 
boy sees through the sham offer ;—“ he will not part 
with the consolations of the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” 
‘“‘ The keeper of the lodging-house wept,” and ‘‘ the’ 
boy wept,” and “‘ they both wept together *” and the 
moral drawn from the whole is, that we are not to be 
wearyin supporting Bible Societies, which invent and 
circulate these idle stories, as a proof that the labours 
of our Patricks and Lowths, our Whitbys and Mac- 
knights, have been thrown away upon an useless 
subject. Df. Ex. No. 16. 

‘« But the time was past when men were to be 
persuaded that the Book of God was to lie as a sealed 
book, unsearched and unread.” ‘‘ The day was gone 
by, when we were to be told that the study of the 
Scriptures was beyond the capacity of the poor; for 
the Bible itself has taught us, that to the poor the Gos- 
pel was first preached;” (that is,its doctrines delivered 
by oral instruction, and explained by an inspired or by 
an authorized ministry ;) “‘and therefore” a very diffe- 
rent class, ‘‘ the poor in spirit alone, can understand 
it,’ in a printed text, without such advantages. 
Lord Jocelyn, M. Ex. 20. It is an example, I sup- 
pose, of the Enthymem. The middle term seems - 
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wanting. The conclusion, however, is manifest— 
“ The Bible can do its own work.” 

“‘ Gur principles and our practice may be shortly 
stated: we regard the Bible as the written word of 
God, and as having God’s special promise of assis- 
tance to its study and attention.......Alas! Sir, if we 
were only to give the Scriptures to those who 
read and explain it in their own strength, and who 
fall not into errors and mistakes,* I fear that 
neither to poer nor rich would the word of God 
be committed: these mistakes are not peculiar to 
poor nor rich, but belong to man, as a finite and err- 
ing being.” Thus the well-informed and the unin- 
formed are placed on an equality, as to the inter- 
pretation. ‘‘If the poor man should not have his 
Bible,” (it should be remembered that none but the 
Roman Catholics presume to exclude him from it; 
the United Church gives it in a way likely to make 
it understood,) ‘‘ because he may go wrong in his 
interpretation of subjects about which the pious and 
learned Bishop Ridley said, he trembled to speak 
but in the very words of Scripture, the rich man 
should be deprived of his, for he is as likely to go 
astray ; the learned man should be deprived of his, 
for learning is but of small use in such subjects ; even 
the divine should not be permitted his, for divines 
have differed in them: but, Sir, this mode of reason- 
ing is absurd, and they who use it forget that Scrip- 
ture offers in itself tts own interpretation; and that 
God’s Holy Spirit (without which who can read, and 
understand, and digest?) is proffered to all who ask 


* I have ventured to make an alteration in the text, which the sense 
seems to require; the original is, ‘* who do not explain it in their own 
strength, and who fall into, &c.” 

te 
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it.” Singer, M. Ex. No. 12. And then, after a misap= 
plication of the meaning of one of our early divines, 
the speaket goes on to represent some passages as 
equally plain, and others as equally unintelligible'to 
all; whence the only inference is, that learned. and 
unlearned, pastor and flock, are on a perfect equality 
as to the interpretation of the Sacred Text; nay, 
the advantage he afterwards describes as greatly iti 
favour of the unlearned; for, continues the Rev. 
Gentleman, “ It may be only necessary to add, that 
the heresies which have divided the Christian Church 
have not sprang up from tgnorance, or from reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, but from the pride and pre- 
sumption of learned incapacity, deserting the simpli- 
city of the Gospel, and substituting man’s devices for 
God’s desires : it is to the adoption of this principle, and 
its practical enforcement, that we would invite our 
- Christian friends of all denominations.” Tb. M. Ex: 
No.12. <A statement filled with grosser misrepre- 
sentations, founded on more obvious fallacies, and 
fraught with more mischievous consequences, consi- 
dering the hands into which the Monthly Extract is 
to fall, cannot, I think, easily be adduced. 

In proportion even to the ignorance of the con- 
verts are they described as receiving light, both i- 
tellectual and spiritual, from above. A Christian 
Brachmin, baptized by a Roman Catholic priest, 
comes to Dr. John of Tranguebar, and is received © 
into his congregation. ‘‘I found in him not only a 
thirst for Christian knowledge, but also an ardent 
desire to become a partaker of the saving grace in 
Christ Jesus by experience.” Narrative, &c. No. 73. 
““Two worshippers of Budhoo, placed under the 
care of Dr. Clarke,” a Methodist preacher, ‘‘ soon 
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make an astonishing proficiency in a deep and gene- 
ral knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Their hearts 
as well as their heads have experienced a powerful 
change—they have often experienced gracious influences 
of the Holy Spirit on their minds. Dr. Clarke bap- 
tized them, and laid his hands on their heads, when 
they, and an immense multitude who witnessed the 
solemnity, were melted into tears, as if the power of 
the Highest did indeed overshadow them.”—< Thus 
by reading and searching of the Holy Scriptures, 
have they been enlightened, and washed, and sancti- 
fied, and justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the spirit of our God.” M. Extr. No. 21. 

But by the aid of the Society, not only is every 
man, women, and child, erected into an infallible in- 
terpreter for himself, and an infallible teacher. for 
others, but also, by means of the Bible given by its 
hand, is an infallible recipe conveyed for framing 
a liturgy at least equal in, excellence with our own. 
** Send the Bible, and it will create its own liturgy.” 
—“‘‘ The two converts from heathenism, of the tribe 
of Irkutsk,” and if not they, why not every one else, 
«‘ would not fail to extract a liturgy from the Bibles 
they took home with them from Mescow.” “TI can- 
not imagine a more interesting spectacle, than to see 
them so employed, nor a more interesting comparison, 
than that of « liturgy so formed with the liturgy of 
the Church of England. 1 cannot imagine, but that 
to such converts, and so employed, divine assistance 
would be eranted, and round them, as round Paul at 
his conversion, a great light from heaven would shine.” 
Mr, J. L. Foster, M. Extr. 12. And is it for the 
purpose of substituting these idle rhapsodies in the 
place of the prudent and enlightened doctrines of the 
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Church, that the people are to be taught to look with 
coldness on their appointed pastors ?. But I forbear, 
and shall only beg the reader to consult my note for 
an example of the success of an attempt to frame a 
_ liturgy, ‘‘forming an interesting comparison with our 
own,” an attempt made in times back, (the history of 
which may be often advantageously consulted as a 
comment on the proceedings of the present day,) by 
persons at least as well read in their, Bibles, and as 
compeient for the task, as apt in quotations, and as 
forward in pretence to miraculous illumination, and, 
perhaps, as successful in their efforts as will prove 
to be the two nobles of the barbarous tribe of Ir- 
kutsk.* 


* Worse fared it with the brethren of the separation, who had retired 
themselves unto Amsterdam in the former reign, than with their first 
founders and forefathers in the Church of England; for having broken ih 
sunder the bond of peace, they found no possibility of preserving the spirit 
of unity ; one separation growing continually on the neck of another, till 
they were crumbled into nothing. The brethren of the first separation 
had found fault with the Church of England for reading prayers and 
homilies as they lay in the book, and not admitting the Presbytery to take 
place amongst them. But the brethren of the second separation take as 
much distaste against retaining all set forms of hymns and psalms, com- 
mitting their conceptions, both in praying and prophesying, to the help of 
memory, and did as much abominate Presbytery, as the other liked 
it: for first, they pre-suppose for granted, as they safely might, that there 
be three kinds of spiritual worship, praying, prophesying, and singing of 
psalms ; and then subjoin this maxim in which all agreed, that is to say, that 
there is the same reason of helps in all the parts of spiritual worship. Upon 
which ground they charged it home on their Fellow-Separatists; that, as 
in prayer, the book is to be laid aside, by the confession of the ancient bre- 
thren of the separation, so must it also be in prophesying and singing of 
psalms ; and, therefore, whether we pray or sing, or prophesy, it is not to 
be from the book, but out-of the heart. For prophesying, next, they tell 
us, that the spirit is quenched two manner of ways, by memory, as well as 
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" I conclude with the palmary description of the 
Bible, extracted from Mr. George M. West’s Speech, 
the whole of which speech is contained in the com- 
pass of two little pages.—‘“‘ It is a faithful map,” “a 
chart,” ‘“‘a compass,” “a pilot,” and “ an anchor.” — 
“ It is a tree of life,” “it is ariver,” ‘it is the Nile ;” 
and ‘“‘the New Ross Bible Association is its channel ;” 
.—small as it is, itis a world in itself:—yes, Sir, a 
world created, inhabited, organized, and blest.” Those 
who wish to have the conundrum solved, I refer to 
the 14th M.’ Extract, where Mr. West tells us, that 
he will make it his business to point out ‘‘its sun, 
its moon, its king, its government, its religion, and its 
population ;’ “and then prove that it is a model 
for our example.’ ‘‘ A belief in it can resolve the 
hurricane of political and religious controversy into 
the zephyr of tranquillity ; the volcanoes of rebellion 
into the flowery plains of loyalty; the winter of in- 
fidelity into the spring, the summer, and the autumn 
of a glorious millennium. Go then) thou king of 
books, subdue nations, root out infidelity, evangelize 
the world, and in every disconsolate breast break up 


reading. And to make known how little use there is of memory in the act 
of prophesying or preaching, they tell us, that the citing of chapter and verse 
(as not being used by Christ and his Apostles in their sermons or writings) 
is a mark of Antichrist. And as for psalms, which make the third part of 
spiritual worship, they propose these queries: 1st, Whether in a psalm a 
‘man must be tyed to metre, rythme,and tune ? and whether vo/untary be not 
as necessary in tune and words, as wellas matter ? And 2nd, whether metre 
rythme, and tune, be not quenching the spirit ?......To such ridiculous fol- 
lies are men commonly brought, when once presuming on some new light 
to direct their actions, they suffer themselves to be misguided by the 
ignts fatuus of their own inventions,—Heylin’s Hist. of Presbyterianism, 
Lib. 10. p. 374. 


© 
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a well of ever-flowing comfort ; and may frustration 
blast every attempt to impede the velocity of thy 
triumphant chariot, and thy forgiveness subdue every 
delinquent, until, through thy instrumentality, the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the great deep.” New Ross Bible 
Association, Rep. in M. Extr. No. 14. 

This description may be considered by some, as 
pushed to the very verge of prosaic license; but it, 
nevertheless, faithfully exhibits the principle every 
where inculcated in the Society’s publications, and 
which alone accounts for the stress exclusively laid 
on the indiscriminate circulation of the naked text. 
The fact is, as appears from the foregoing extracts, 
that the principle of ‘‘ the Bible only,” in the So- 
ciety’s sense of the phrase, includes another, the spe- 
cial illumination of God’s Holy Spirit, vouchsafed to 
the reading of it, independently of the use, and, indeed, 
superseding the use, of what have been hitherto consi- 
dered appointed means. And hence it is, as a con- 
sequence of this principle—namely, the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture by means of a special divine illumi- 
nation, erecting every man, woman, and child, into little 
less than an infallible interpreter,—that the dissemi- 
nation of the mere text of Bibles is consistently ealled, 
in the Society’s language, the dissemination of pure 
religion, “‘ uncontaminated by the opinions of man.” 
Whether the earnest and, repeated enforcing of this 
principle—a principle subversive of the natural de- 
pendence of the ignorant on their instructors, and 
rendering useless the labours of an established minis- 
try, and infallibly leading the people into error, by 
teaching them to forsake enlightened guides,—whe- 
ther the enforcing of such a principle be a comment 
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or not—whether it inculcate an opinion peculiar to a 
eertain sect, I leave to every fair man to determine. 
For my own part I see init not only a comment, but 
a comment of the most pernicious tendency, and 
such as it would be a dereliction of the most sacred 
duty in the authorized teachers of religion, who view 
it in the same light, any longer to sanction with their 
names. It is not only enthusiastic and erroneous in 
itself, but contains the seeds of every error and ab- 
surdity which the ignorant pretender to illumination 
may fancy he discovers in the sacred pages. 

One is almost ashamed to spend one’s time in prov- 
ing that which, until the rise of Bible Societies, was 
thought so obvious to all but the merest enthu- 
siasts—namely, that the command given to read the 
Scriptures, precludes not the use of means necessary 
for understanding them; or the promise of spiritual 
aid, the necessity of human exertion and assistance. 
With what heart can one set about controverting the 
position, that the most illiterate, and the most rude, 
need no aid in that study, in which the most ad- 
vanced confess their want ofall that they can acquire, 
seek it with patient labour wherever it may be found, 
and when the best is procured, and a life spent in the 
pursuit, are not ashamed to avow how little progress 
they have made, and how much still remains to 
be accomplished. Are such positions too absurd to de- 
serve an answer? I choose to answer them, because 
they are dangerous ; and in another’s words, because 

“my answer will be thus clothed with more authority, 
than if presented in my own.—‘‘ If we employ the 
means which God hath provided for the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, we may hope, that the grace 
ef God will be granted to our honest endeavours. 
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But if we neglect those means, let us not deceive our- 
selves by the vain expectation, that the Almighty 
will interfere by supernatural means, to supply the 
defects which we ourselves occasion, when we dis- 
Tegard the natural means which he hath already fur- 
nished for that purpose.” Marsh’s Lectures. 
It is only in default of ‘ the Godly doctor,” and 
‘“if we lack the learned man to instruct and teach 
us,” that our homily bids us trust; ‘“ that God will 
give light to our minds ;’—light not to supersede the 
teacher’s labours, where he may be had; but where 
that is the case, and it is indisputably the case 
amongst ourselves, to render more efficacious his 
“teaching, which is one of the oncryay and appointed 
means of instruction. 

But were Scripture silent on the subject, and could 
no express passages be found thus qualifying the 
promise of spiritual aid—were not the connexion be- 
tween God’s gifts, and the ordinary means of procuring 
them, to beinferred from the general tenor of Scripture 
—were not this inference presented to us by a compa- 
rison of Scripture with itself—did not this connexion 
fallin with the analogy between Revelation and God’s 
other dispensations—were there no fact of an appoint- 
ed order of teachers—were the pretence to a spe- 
cial illumination, which must be uniform in its sug- 
gestions, uncontradicted by the existing variety of 
interpretation ;—even were these things so, still the 
need of assistance to the uninformed, both as the 
means of avoiding error and of conducting into truth, 
might be collected from the nature and character 
of the sacred volume itself, and the circumstances 
under which it has come down to us. 

The Bible, taken in all its parts and bearings, is, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all books, and the most 
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open to perversion. I know no kind of knowledge 
which does not contribute something to its elucida- 
tion; but there are many kinds confessedly of rare 
attainment, which are absolutely necessary to enable 
‘us to draw for ourselves from the sources of religious 
information. Without these previous qualifications, 
‘we must be content, as in other subjects of inquiry 
important to the well-being or preservation of hu- 
man life, to take much on trust from the few who 
can approach the fountain head. It is the condition 
of humanity, and you cannot changeit. To satisfy 
ourselves on reasonable grounds, that the revelation 
came from God, implies familiarity with ancient his- 
tory, ability to decide on the genuineness of the 
oldest of all records, and on the authenticity of their 
contents;  acuteness to estimate the force of moral 
evidence, and patience to unravel the contradictions 
and discrepancies of human testimony. It requires 
a minute comparison of other miraculous preten- 
sions; a fair consideration of objections ; great inge- 
nuity in detecting fallacies; and the discriminating 
power, not very common, of rightly stating a question, 
and freeing it from extraneous embarrassments. Will 
you bid the labourer quit his spade, and the mechanic 
his loom, to engage in thisinquiry ?—All this, indeed, 
will go for very little with those “ who are incapable 
of owning or feeling a difficulty, and who convince 
none, except those that stand in no need of convic- 
tion.” 

But suppose the uninstructed man to take all this 
for granted. What has he at last got? A manuscript in 
Hebrew and Greek characters, not easily deciphered ; 
defaced by age and perplexed with various readings. 
This is the volume of inspiration. Will you now say, 

Q 
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that “‘it derogates from God’s wisdom” to suppose 
that the Scriptures, without note or comment, cannot 
be sufficiently understood by those to whom they 
were addressed, in the face of the fact, that they 
were composed in languages which, without the aid of 
human learning, and of recondite learning, to unlock 
their treasures, would have kept the knowledge of 
salvation as effectually from us, as if it had not been 
revealed. . 

But you will translate the volume, in Christian 
charity, and you will, indeed, do much ; and yet not 
enough, without the further aid of the despised com- 
ment. And let me ask, if consistently with God’s 
wisdom, and his general command to read the Scrip- 
tures, human leaming be required to make them in- 
telligible in one respect, why not inanother? If they 
must be translated for the poor man’s use, why not, 
consistently with God’s wisdom, explained also ? 
Every translation is in fact a comment; it is the 
sense put upon the document by the translator. 
After all, the unlearned man must implicitly take 
this translation on your credit. He is no compe- 
tent judge of its fidelity—he cannot stammer out the 
elements of the original language.—Will inspiration 
do aught for him? Bengel, indeed, aname of note, 
wished well, in certain cases not very different, to a 
kind of inward and spiritual illumination. ‘“ But I 
- recollect no passage of Scripture,’ says Michaelis, 
‘‘in which the Deity has given a promise of this 
critical grace.” Revelation, on the contrary, no less 
than common sense, bids the uninstructed trust, not 
implicitly indeed, but with just deference, to those 
who have the “ spiritual care over him,” and whe 
well know the responsibility of their office. 
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But he has got a translation, and in the estimation 
f good judges, that with which you have provided 
him possesses no ordinary merit. Shall he now 
walk alone ?—Human pride and the Bible Society 
say, Yes.—God’s appointment says, No. Every 
translation is necessarily imperfect ; its comparative 
merit varies with increasing information. The very 
circumstance which constitutes the excellency of our 
own translation in the eyes of the scholar, namely, 
its being a faithful—that is, a literal one, renders it, in 
numberless passages, less accommodated to the poor 
man’suse. A paraphrase like that of Erasmus, which 
was Once enjoined by authority to be provided for 
eur churches, would in many cases be far more in- 
telligible to him, though it would possess less merit, 
er rather no merit at all, as a version. And in 
translations the best suited to general use—that is, 
which approach most nearly to a perpetual comment, 
the nature of the subject, the highly figurative and 
abrupt style of the writers, the constant and often 
tacit reference to Jewish customs, manners, opinions, 
and controversies—the making of matters of local in- 
terest, the vehicles of eternal truth ; not to mention 
other cireumstances which. will readily suggest them- 
selves to every one the least conversant with the 
subject, occasion serious difficulties, and expose the - 
unlearned and unassisted reader, to numberless mis- 
apprehensions. Witness the bulky volumes upon 
volumes that have been written to explain the Bible ; 
the intricate controversies to which it-has given birth 
amongst those who are best qualified to decide on 
its meaning; the sects and parties which have been 
formed around it, each claiming for itself exclusively 
the just interpretation. Amidst these shoals and 
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rocks of error, will you turn the uninformed adrift 
in his slender bark to find a harbour without a pilot, 
when experienced pilots may be had? Shall he 
become Socinian, and deny that his Redeemer is his 
God? Or shall he attempt to bring down faith to rea- 
son, by the subtleties of the Arian distinctions? Will 
you have him whole Arian, or half Arian? Or shall he 
again divide the hair with the metaphysical acuteness 
of a Clarke? Shall he trust to faith alone without 
works, for his justification ; to faith which is itself a 
work, and amongst the best of works; to faith ‘‘as an 
act, or to faith as a habit;” to faith as a “‘ que viva 
est.;” or to faith ‘ qud viva est ;” to ‘ faith as a work,” 
or to “ faith as an instrument ;’—** as a hand, or as 
a heart.”* . 

Shall he deny. the necessity of grace with the Pe- 
lagian, or learn to distinguish its operations with the 
Methodist, and thenceforward walk by the light of fan-, 
cied inspirations, instead of plodding on in dull confor- 
mity with the rule of reason, the voice of conscience, 
and the instruction of his pastor? Will he, in con- 
sciousness of his own insufiiciency, refrain from deci- 
ding on all such matters as are too high, or too intri- 
cate for him,—on such as minister to controversy, not 
to edification? Most of the questions alluded to are 
the very points on which self-complacent ignorance 
delights to dwell, and which, variously modified, form 


* T cannot refrain from transcribing tle eloquent Taylor's words, 
en these and similar subtleties : * these things are knotty and too intricate 
to do any good ; they may amuse us, but never instruct us; and they have 
already made men careless and confident, disputative and troublesome, 
proud and uncharitable, but neither wiser nor better—Sermons, Vol. 5. 
Sermon 3- 
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the substance of the prevailing errors of the day. Will 
honesty of intention suffice to keep him from danger- 
ous misapprehensions ? Or can that be called honesty 
of intention, which wilfully declines the appointed 
means of improvement ? Do you pity the sick man 
that refuses to call in the aid of the physician ?— 
Yes, you may pity him; he is not himself per- 
haps—he is weak or disordered in his judgment ;— 
but are you not indignant at the bold empiric, who 
attempts his cure by a nostrum, or at the whining 
neighbour, who bids him trust all to providence, as- 
suring him that, with its special blessing, he can cure 
himself. 

Disprove the fact of misinterpretation in times past, 
and shew the harmlessness of enthusiastic pretences 
to inspiration, and of the various other mistakes in 
the time present—reconcile the vouchsafing of spe- 
cial illumination with the existing variety of interpre- 
tation—make out the indifference of right opinion in 
the eye of God, when He has afforded the means of 
attaining it, and shew that good learning is not one of 
these means—or prove so much as this, that there is 
no connexion between right opinion and right prac- 
tice ;—and the people may be safely left to become 
their own guides in religion, whilst the striking want of 
analogy, which would appear between this supposed 
state of things and the other parts of God’s govern- 
ment, must be left to be accounted for in the best way 
it could.—But till all this be proved or disproved, it 
will be wiser to collect, that these difficulties in Scrip- 
ture may not, after all, be without their use :— 
they serve at least to shew that the Christian reli- 
gion is not what it would have been, had it been a 
human inveation; but being what it is, it is found to 
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be analogous to God’s other dispensations ; they are, 
moreover, suited to a state of trial, which is a state 
of meral and intellectual exercise ; they nourish 
every kind of learning, which becomes necessary for 
their solution, and consecrate our natural curiosi- 
ty, by making it the handmaid of religion; they call 
forth patience of investigation, ingenuity, fairness, 
charity, and reward our diligence with the discovery of 
truth. What is more, they form those links, by means 
of which man ceases to be a solitary being, in becom- 
ing dependant upon man for his instruction; thus 
generating a new class of relative duties, arising 
from the responsibility of the instructor on the one 
hand, and the docility of the pupil on the other ; 
whereby ‘‘ the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

In thus honestly and unreservedly stating the diffi- 
culties which attend the right interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, not as matter of opinion, but, in my view, as 
plain matter of fact; and in asserting the natural 
dependence of the uninstructed on the ordinary and 
appointed means of instruction, I shall not surely be 
misrepresented as undervaluing the free circulation 
of the Sacred Text, or as discowraging the devout 
perusal of it: these observations, if fairly taken, 
tend only to correct errors already in existence, and 
te abate presumption, the teeming parent of many 
more. ; 

The wide dissemination of the Scriptures is, in- 
deed, a most important object. I have it sincerely 
at heart. But, important as it is, purity of faith—in 
ether words, genuine Christianity itself, is still more 
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so; and therefore, in my eyes, and I believe I am 
speaking the sentiments of a majority of my brethren, 
a less extensive circulation, even if that were the 
alternative, with a sound exposition of the meaning 
of Scripture, is to be preferred to the widest possible 
dissemination of the Sacred Text, accompanied with 
all the errors which ignorance or design may engraft 
upon it. The circulation of the Scriptures is one 
thing, the diffusion of Christian knowledge is another. 
*« The Scriptures,” says Chillingworth, ‘‘ are not so 
much the words as the sense.” ‘‘ Foris the kingdom 
of God words and syllables?” 

In spite of the difficulties attendant on the study 
of the Bible, it ceases not to be God’s best gift to 
man. It is still the charter which contains the pro- 
mise of eternal life, and points out the method of 
securing it. In short, it is well worth ali the labour 
and the pains bestowed on its elucidation: but to 
abandon the aids of human learning, for this pur- 
pose, will not facilitate our endeavours. 

The difficulties of Sacred Writ, and the heresies 
which have divided the Christian Church, whatever 
Mr. Singer may pretend, are not produced by learn- 
ing, but by the want of it: as we adyance in know- 
ledge, difficulties recede or vanish. This despised 
learning is now our best substitute for inspiration. 
It is the key with which we open the sacred trea- 
sures. It is the arm with which the Church has, 
under God’s blessing, preserved the fortress of our 
faith. Is it not then a hopeful project, to dismiss 
this tried defender, and to place ourselves under the 
governance of a disordered imagination, relying 
solely on Bibles, without note or comment ? 

The reading of the Scriptures is one great means 
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of making the poor man wise unto salvation, but it 
is not the only means. It must be combined with in- 
struction; it must be preceded by instruction, and 
that of a suitable kind; and even then, the good to 
be expected will be of gradual growth, in perfect 
analogy with what takes place undet God’s other 
dispensations. The seed is in itself fructifying ; but 
in order to the slow developement of the plant, the 
kindly influence of seasons must conspire with the 
care of the husbandman and the due preparation of 
the soil. ‘“My Word shall not return unto me void ; it 
shall accomplish the purpose, whereunto I sent it.” 
But surely in the way appointed, and in no other ; and 
this may be, for aught that appears in this text, by 
its being brought home to the hearts and understand- 
ings of those that read it, under the ordinary bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, by persons capable of sound- 
ly explaining its meaning and enforcing its pre- 
cepts. I- do not cite this passage because it has 
any reference to the matter in question, the efficacy 
of the written or the preached word,—for I conceive 
that it has none, but in compliance with the predi- 
lection which the Committee, and their correspon- 
dents, seem to. have for it.* 


In these very Scriptures, so replete with difficulty, 
there is much, very much, in what regards both faith 


* Heylin, in his Hist. of Presbyterianism, tells us of a priest wha : 
quoted from his Vulgate, ‘ Paveant illi, ego non paveam,” to prove that 
his parishioners, and not himself, ought to pave the chancel of his church. 
Most of the Society’s edifying texts, for which the Scriptures have been ran- 
sacked, are not more to the purpose, Who would have expected to find 
the words of Malachi, 3, “ They that feared the Lord spake often one to 


another, and the Lord hearkened,” wee as prophetical authority for, 
Anniversary Meetings ! 
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and practice, level to the capacity, and suited to the 
edification of the unlearned. ‘This, I conceive, is 
taken for granted amongst all Protestants. But 
it is unhappily a fact, too well established by the 
existence of the numerous sects amongst us, that the 
most difficult passages will be rashly interpreted by. 
unassisted ignorance, as if they were the plainest ; 
and that very plain passaves are still open to very 
gross misconceptions ; whilst so natural is it for weak-: 
ness to flee for succour to supposed strength, that 
unless sound teachers are at hand, qualified to guide 
the feeble into. truth, others will be sought after, who 
possess no recommendation besides the confidence 
with which they lead into the paths of error. The 
writers and the speakers of Bible Societies them- 
selves furnish to my mind a striking instance of the 
liableness of the plainest passages to perversion, and 
of the force of that attraction with which confidence 
draws to itself the unreflecting :—the edification pro- 
mised only to the use of appointed means they pro-+ 
claim as attainable, whether the means be used or 
not, and fail not to find a believing auditory. 

After such an inauspicious beginning, I should 
not be surprised to hear of a Predestination of some 
to life eternal; by a Holy God, *‘ do what they will ;” 
and of a Reprobation of others, by a Just God, 
“‘do what they can;” of Final Justification, without 
works as a condition; of Sanctification, without in- 
herent holiness ;_ of Regeneration, without baptism ; 
of Free Agency, without free-will; of Assurance, 
without the being assured; of Sinless Perfection at- 
tainable in this life, even without the gradual growth 
in grace; nay, of Perfection without being perfect ; 
and of Final Perseverance unto Salvation, without a 
continuance in faith and well-doing:—and all this, 
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some of it by one party, and some of it by another, 
fathered upon the most enlightened Church in Chris- 
tendom. Why should these things be thought more 
extraordinary than knowledge without instruction, 
and grace without the appointed means of obtain- 
ing it? . u 7 ie en 
In short, if the bare circulation of the Scriptures be 
every thing that is wanting, and if the Spirit ef Ged 
supply to every man the place of an instructor, the 
Bible Society has still been, after all its boasted dis- 
tribution, culpably supine in not making stronger ap- 
peals to the charity of their supporters. Why chaffer 
with the poor man about his twenty or his thirty per 
cent. reduction, his miserable penny, or his halfpeany- 
a-week subseription? “ Freely ye have received— 
freely give: once thoroughly convince the people of 
the United Kingdom of the truth of your principle, and 
not many years will pass before every cottage, and 
every “ wattled wigwam,” will have its Bible. : But, 
there is a latent ineredulity on the subject, shared; 
as it should seem, by the Society itself.—Amidst its 
declamation for the unbounded diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures, common sense whispers: something about the 
disposition of the receiver; a disposition on the 
Society’s plan, to be evinced by his willingness. to 
receive gratis, or to make: a trifling sacrifice in. the pur- 
ehase. The evidenee may be unsatisfactory, but it 
recognizes the principle, that the circulation ought to 
be limited by a prudent discrimination of objects. This - 
sober principle once admitted should have led them 
farther.—It should have been felt, that the: desire of 
improvement itself in order to become beneficial, must 
be accompanied with the use of proper means of in- 
struction: then would have come in the instructor 
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and his comment, that the Bible sought with lauda- 
ble earnestness might be rendered profitable, that its, 
doctrines might be explained, its precepts enforced, 
the perversion of them guarded against, its evidences 
illustrated, objections answered.—This would have 
been to join Christian prudence to Christian charity. 
But this would not serve the tum; this would have 
been to assign to the Society a secondary importance ; 
to have set limits to its usefulness. This would 
have: been to tread in beaten tracks ;—to follow up- 
an antiquated mode of teaching, to add the instruc- 
tion of a Christian ministry to the written word; to 
teach religion as Christ and his apostles taught it; 
to walk in the footsteps ef the reformers, and their 
illustrious successors; to beeome, if churchmen, 
members of the societies long establishedin England 
and Ireland, which have unostentatiously produced 
so muck good, and which only require to be support- 
ed, in order to preduce much more.—The union 
between the written word and the ministry, which 
God hath cemented, you cannot, without presump- 
tuous-folly, break asunder. The Church of Rome re- 
lied.on its ministry without the Bible, and ignorance’ 
and priest-craft were the consequence. This So- 
- ciety proclaims the Bible without the ministry, and 
enthusiasm and overweening self-confidence are al- 
ready secn stalking in its train. 
Agreeably to the description given of the comely 

order, the wise arrangement, and the mutual depen- 
dency of parts discernable in that Church which Christ 
has dignified with the name of his own body, I plainly 
discover in Sacred Writ, an order of men appointed 
by divine command for discharging the important of- 
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fice of ministers and teachers of religion; and the 
testimony of ecclesiastical records assures me, that 
this order has continued’ in the exercise of its func- 
tions from the apostolic to the present times. 

There is indeed little or no mention of them in the 
papers of a Society professing to reform the world— 
none at least which directs the ignorant to their au- 
thorjzed teachers; much every way that decries their 
usefulness. Still I cannot but conclude, that if there 
be men “ who are to take heed to their doctrine,” and 
who are “‘ to be intent on this very thing,” there must 
be, also, a class who are to attend to the teaching of 
those whohave ‘‘ this spiritual rule over them:” if there 
be teachers, there must be scholars; and who should 
be the scholars, but those who stand most in need of 
instruction; those, in short, to whom Bibles are now 
given by wholesale, and who, on receiving them, are 
told, that ‘fit would be derogatory from divine wis- 
dom to suppose that they could not be anderstood with- 
out note or comment.” If the advocatesof the Society 
assert, that it derogates from God’s wisdom to say, 
that He has given a Revelation which needs inter- 
preters, for my part I cannot but think, that it 
equally derogates from his wisdom to appojnt inter- 
preters, when all is so plain as to need no interpreta- 
tion. If it be said by the Society’s supporters, we 
do not supersede comments: we intermeddle not 
with interpretation. Such, indeed, is the professed 
principle, as it stands recorded in the rules; but from 
the passages adduced, and the whole spirit and tenor 
of the proceedings, I think it manifestly appears, that 
there has been ingrafted on it, that independent and 
widely different position, the all-suffictency of the Bible 
without interpretation. 7m 
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_ “ But this is to represent the Bible as useless to 
the generality of readers, and the learned and the 
privileged, as alone possessed of the key of know- 
ledge ; guides may mislead, and have misled; this 
is to shackle us with authority, to destroy the right 
of private judgment, and to quench the private 
spirit ; this is to bring us back to Papal Rome, and 
to surrender the first principle of thé Reformation.” 
Such is in effect the appeal made to the passions and 
prejudices of the public. -In using this language, the 
Society well know they strike a chord in the human 
heart which vibrates responsive to the touch. But 
what will you say, if it be to represent the Bible as 
# is ;—as a book not profitably read without profound 
humility, and requiring the diligent use of all those 
aids which God has made necessary for understand- 
ing it, and which are -vouchsafed, in proportion to 
men’s ability for using them? To say that there are 
few difficulties in Scripture, betrays, to my mind, 
the grossest ignorance of the subject ;—to say that it 
is not liable to misinterpretation, is to say what is 
contradicted by every day’s experience ;—to assert 
that a special divine illumination, superseding the’ 
need of ordinary means, is promised to lead the un- 
lettered inquirer into truth, is to assume what is un- 
authorized by Scripture itself, and what is plainly 
irreconcileable with the variety of interpretation to 
which Scripture has given rise amongst ‘pious, and 
even well-informed Christians. The right of private 
judgment implies the competency to exercise it; whilst 
to uphold the just, not the infallible, authority of the 
public judgment of the Church—that is, ofits well ad- 
vised interpretation,—is to maintain the fact of those 
gradations in knowledge which still exist, whether 
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we admit them or not, and to inculcate that prudent 
deference, avd that geverous trust, which conduct the 
meek unto a height of wisdom, inaccessible to the 
proud and indocile. As to the private spirit, with Chil- 
lingworth, I acknowledge none: ‘If by a private 
spirit you mean a particular persuasion that a doc- 
trine is true which some men pretend, but cannot 
prove, to come from God ;”,—where there is a diversity 
of roads, there must be guides, though guides are not 
infallible. And it is better that. they who cannot. 
judge, or who are likely to judge ill, should follow, 
though sot blindiy, that opinion which has autho- 
rity on its side, than that they should rely solely on 
their own opinion, which has none. “‘ Neither do f 
think it fit to argue thus:” that I may, with small 
variation, use the words of the same Chillingworth : 
**'To us it seems convenient that all should be. plain 
in Scripture; therefore, God hath made it so: but: 
more modest and more reasonable te-collect thus : 
God hath not made all plain, therefore, though it; 
seems to us. more convenient that all should be plain,’ 
yet it is not so; er, though it were more convenient, . 
yet it hath pleased God: not to grant us this conve- 
nience.” Safeway, &c. B. 2. p. 85. Lond. 1742. - 
_ The charge of surrendering the principle of the Re- 
formation as it is more plausible, deserves amore par- 
ticular notice: ‘This imputation was no sooner made_ 
by the friends of the Society, than it was eagerly caught 
at by the Roman Catholics: it has been successfully 
repelled by Bishop Marsh; but it may not be un- 
attended with advantage bricfly to re-state the matter, 
at issue. sin 
The question, then, between the Reformers and- 
the Romish Church, was not, whether the Scriptures 
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needed interpretation ;—neither party was so absurd 
as to employ itself in such a discussion ;* but the 
question between them: related solely to the principle 
of interpretation, and to the rule of faith. The prin- 
ciple of interpretation insisted on by the Romanists, 
was—the interpretation of Scripture by ¢radition, said 
to be derived in an unbroken chain from the oral teach- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles; of which tradition the 
Romish Church claimed to be the sole depositary, 
and infallible expounder. Their rule of faith was, 
Scripture thus interpreted, and tradition itself wholly 
_independent of Scripture,—in all respects of equal 
authority with it, and in many cases, supplying the 
deficiencies of the written word. Whilst the principle 
of interpretation insisted on by the Reformers was, 
Scripture its own interpreter,’ in opposition to in- 
terpretation by tradition; and the rule of faith was 
declared to be, as itis stated by the acute Chilling- 
worth, ‘‘ the Bible, and the Bible only,” in opposi- 
tion to tradition; and in the sense maintained by our 
article, namely, that ‘‘ whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an article of 
faith.” 

The. phrase of “the Bible being its own inter- 
preter,” was not even used in strict propriety of 
speech: properly speaking, Scripture could not in- 
terpret itself; but by this expression was meant, 


bed Necessitatem illam (seil : interpretationis) non negavit Lutherus, 
qui scivit dictum Christi, “ Scrutamini Scripturas, (Zceuvale, ) et Pauli 
zelum prophetias exigentis, 1 Cor. xiv.39. Sed ex clarioribus et collatis 
inter se locis faciendum esse ursit.”—Seckendorf Comm, de Lutheranisnio, 
Lib, 1. Sect. 51. § 77 
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that Scripture was sufficiently perspicuous. without 
the comment of tradition, and though not properly 
the judge of controversy, it was the rule by which 
controversies were to be tried. 
After establishing the perspicuity of seidtonindy 
the next step was obvious,—to decline the authority 
of an infallible interpreter ; without whose decisions; 
it had been pretended, the meaning of Scripture 
would become uncertain, and the variety of interpre- 
tation endless.—In the place of infallibility, human 
reason informed by human learning, and enlightened, 
as it was confidently trusted it always would be, 
by. the ordinary illumination of the Holy Spirit, was - 
declared to be the judge, in opposition to the fond pre- 
tence of infallibility set up by the Church of Rome 
on the one hand, and to the equally fond ‘pretence 
of extraordinary illuminations laid claim to by en- 
thusiasts, on the other. And this, not because an 
infallible arbiter of controversy, or a special direction — 
from heaven, was not desirable, but because such an 
arbiter was no where to be found, and because no 
proof of an ae could be afs 
forded. } 
But no one ever dreamt, at least in the best days 
of the Reformation, that in asserting the perspicuity 
of Scripture, he should be understood -as meaning; 
that its pages were perspicuous to all alike;—as per- 
spicuous to the uninformed, without, as with expla- 
nation, They who drew up the Confessions of Augs- 
burg and of Wirtemberg, and they who founded on 
these formularies our own liturgy and articles, could 
never have held that an authorized exposition, be- 
cause it was not dictated by infallibility, was entithen 
to no regard. wi . 
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Tn those articlés, on the contrary, it is expressly de- 
élared, that “‘ the Church has authority in Controver-= 
sies of faith.” Perhaps there never was a more il= 
lustrious instance of moderation and firmness, than 
that displayed by our early reformers ; who in reso- 
lutely flinging back the arrogant pretensions of thé 
Church of Rome withthe one hand, as firmly re- 
sisted the wild inroads of fanaticism with the other. 
It is no vulgar wisdom to retain what is good, in the 
ardour of rejecting what is hurtful. This moderation 
is still the glory of our Church, and the basis of her 
security ; it is what has conciliated for her the re- 
spect of her adversaries, and what constitutes eh 
the hope of Christendom. a 

The appeal then, so frequently made by the ora: 
tors of Bible Societies; to the learned and accom- 
plished Reformers, I consider as addressed solely to 
the passions of their hearers. Surely it cannot be sup 
posed, that they who spent their lives in writing com- 
mentaries on the Sacred Text, in acquiring the most 
intimate knowledge of its original languages; who drew 
with almost incredible industry from every source of 
eritical, historical, and biblical learning ; who added 
every accomplishment of polite literature, ancient and 
modern; whose reason was continually exercised in 
forming just distinctions, and in unravelling the most 
intricate nets of sophistry; who prayed as devoutly 
as.if all depended on divine assistance, and who used 
the most laborious means, as if nothing was to be at- 
tained but by their own exertions; and who after 
their great acquirements confessed in the genuine hu- 
mility of profound scholars, the poorness of their ow 
proficiency; surely it were absurd to say, that men 
like these, pursuing such a course, in asserting the per- 

Ss 
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spicuity of the Divine Word, are to be understood as 
. meaning, that it is as perspicuous to those who read 
with such advantages, as to those who can scarcely 
read atall. Surely, such men would have pronounced 
it a conceit, as fond as wicked, to rely on the sup- 
port of supernatural guidance, to the neglect of the 
natural means of information. — 

The Reformation was manifestly erected on the 
basis of human learning. The master-stroke was, we 
repeat, the establishing of the Bible, and the Bible only, 
as the rule of faith, in opposition to a vague tradition, 
in the keeping of her adversaries ; and in the tranfer- 
ring of the appeal for the true interpretation, from the 
infallible authority claimed by the Church of Rome, 
_ to private judgment ; not to the private judgment of 
those who are incompetent to judge any thing; not 
to the dictates ofa private spirit of inspiration, which 
could not be proved to exist; for this would have 
been only to exchange one species of infallibility for 
a worse; but to the private judgment of those, whose 
learning and ability made them competent to. judge; 
to that tribunal of enlightened reason, by which all 
pretensions are to be tried in the last resort, and by 
which, as we have before said, the Bible Society it- 
self must submit to have its claims decided. © For in- 
forming and exercising this reason, schools and uni- 
versities were founded, public libraries formed, pro- 
fessorships endowed, and the divines of the reformed 
Churches have issued forth from these seminaries of 
eivil and religious education, armed with the wea- 
pons of biblical erudition, and graced with the accom- 
plishments of human science. With sach weapons and 
with such accomplishments, Hooker, Chillingworth, 
Taylor, Bull, Sherlock, W aterland, scarcely less Mlus- 
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trious than our first Reformers, have maintained the 
place of the Established Church in the foremost ranks 
of the Reformation. But now, in the present day, we 
are to forego the benefit of their labours, and to pro- 
claim in Anniversary Meetings, that ‘‘ the Bible, is 
sufficient to do its own work,” or that the Holy Spirit 
will supply the place of aninterpreter. ‘‘ Forty years,” 
say Bishop Horne, ‘‘ were requisite to form an An- 
drews, but now an ordinary person, if a gifted enthu- 
siast, shall be far beyond him in a few days. Hence 
schools and universities may be laid aside.” 

This is te retrograde with a vengeance ;—“‘ to undo 
all, as all had never been.”—-No, both the character 
and the existence of the Church are embarked in the 
same vessel with these her champions ; and J will only 
add, that if the cause of Religion and of the Church 
be not defensible by reason and erudition, aided, as 
we trust they always will be, with the divine bles- 
Sing, it is not worth defending. 

THERE is another prejudice which, I am aware, 
has operated greatly in favour of the Society, and, 
which it is worth our while, also, briefly to consider ; 
itis this,—thaton the Society’s plan of circulating the 
Scriptures without note or comment, is secured “an 
unprecedented union of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,” that the principle establishes ‘‘ a glorious 
Catholicity,”- as it is. called, promising the happiest 
fruits of peace and harmony to Christendom. Now 
as to the alleged fact of the Society’s recenciling 
the various classes of contending Christians, and 
enrolling them, in the Society’s phrase, under the 
«common standard of the Son of Jesse,” I take it 
it to be notorious, that never did an institution, in 
modern days, occasion more heart-burnings, and more, 
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divisions amongst those who were in unity before its 
rise. This will, of course, be laid to the charge of 
its opponents : what then is the boasted unity pro- 
duced amongst its adherents ;—-an unity of faith in 
the great fundamental truths of religion ;—the bring- 
ing of men to one mind on all the material points of 
doctrine, and the joining of them in a fair communion 
of divine worship, which is one of the great bonds 
of Christian charity;—the only unity worth talking 
about? Oh, no, the members of the Society are split 
intoas many sects as heretofore, and adhere to their 
opinions with as much pertinacity as ever. The 
Society has no means of healing these divisions ; 
on the contrary, it promotes them as far as its prin- 
ciple goes, by raising up as many interpreters as it 
gives Bibles. An infallible interpreter might, in- 
deed, silence these disputants, but such an one is 
not at hand. Next to his authority, stands the com- 
ment, recommending itself by its own light of truth, 
but this the principle of the Society studiously ex- 
cludes. All the unity, therefore, which it can pos- 
sibly promote, is an union, or partnership, to sell 
Bibles and Testaments, the meaning of which, for 
aught this Society can do for them, men must con- 
tinue to explain and squabble about as they did be- 
fore, each in his own way. 

But whilst these anomalous Associations are pro- 
ductive only of a nominal unity of faith amongst their 
members, conducted as they are they serve to disunite 
the friends of the Church, and to consolidate by this 
specious pretext of catholicity, the once divided forces 
_of its adversaries. It is somewhere said by Mr. 
Burke, ‘no one acquainted with men and with affairs, 
ever imagine that any true j udgment could be formed 
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on the value of a great measure of policy, from the pe- 
tusal ofa piece of paper.” The observation is equally 
“pertinent in the case before us. To practical men 
it is saying nothing, or it is saying whatis suspicious 
to assert, that the professed object of the institution, 
as it stands on paper, is such as Churchmen and Dis- 
senters may safely co-operate in promoting, unless 
it can be shewn, at the same time, that the common 
object has been exclusively kept in view, and thatit 
has been prosecuted by methods equally approved 
of by allparties. Now, neither the one nor the other 
‘has been the case. The security of the Churcharises, 
humanly speaking, from the purity of its creed, from 
the unanimity natural to truth, and from the disunioa 
hitherto inseparable from the multiplied and dis- 

cordant forms of dissent. An established Church — 
is necessarily an object of envy and of attack. * It 
is exclusive by principle. It may be more or less 
comprehensive ; but as long as it adheres to any set 
of truths as essential, it must shut out the opposite 
errors. Its immunities and privileges are in them- 
selves an evil which can be compensated only by 
the importance of its distinguishing tenets. Shew 
the non-importance of these tenets, and you destroy 
at once its claim to superiority: or shew that the 
Bible alone is all-sufficient, and an establishment to 
interpret the Bible,—to propagate fundamental truths, 
-and to secure from dangerous errors, is unnecessary. 
The principle, therefore, of ‘‘the Bible being its own 
interpreter,” and that of the comparative non-im- 
portance of the tenets characterizing Churchmen, or 
what is the same thing, the superior advantages of 
“‘a glorious Catholicity,” are justly regarded as strik- 
ing at the very existence of the Established Church ; 
and the security so pompously announced by Mr. 
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Grant, M. Exir. No. 12, as consisting in the dif- 
fusion of the Sacred Volume, turns out to be worth 
nothing, since that difusion is conducted on prin- 
ciples destructive of every exclusive establishment. 
On these principles, however, anovel communion of 
of what is called, “‘ Bible Religion,” “ the Religion 
of God’s Word,” Summary of Br. and For. Bible 
Soc. p. 70, and passim, has been erected, actuated 
by a suspicious zeal fer propagating, as is acknow- 
ledged, not the peculiar opinions of any sect,—which 
would be intelligible,—but any opinions of any sect. 
—a communion which is so comprehensive in its 
terms as to embrace all the professors of all sects, 
and which rests on the identical proposition, that he 
who pessesses the mere text of a Bible, possesses re- 
vealed truth, ‘‘ uncontaminated by the opinions of 
man.” Brief View, &c. 

_ Never, surely, was a fallacy more gross aloes 
apon a deluded people, than that which has been put 
forth under the name of “‘a Bible Religion,” in the 
sense given out. If you talk to me of the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, or of the Articles of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg, or of those of the Helvetic Churches, 
I understand what is meant. But by the religion of 
the Bible, I understand nothing. It is what. the 
Socinian, the Arian, the Trinitarian, the. Anabaptist 
er the Muggletonian, makes it, or takes it to be. It 
is nothing tangible or intelligible. And yet sucha 
mere watch-word is manifestly sufficient to embody 
the hitherto scattered followers. of dissent, and to 
unite them in a formidable league, which no Church, 
relying solely on the force of truth, and disdaining 
to use the secular arm in its defence, can be long able 
to withstand. Such an union, it is evident, may be 
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sufficiently compact to pull down the edifice already 
built, though not to raise up a seemly structure i in its 
stead. 

Now that this new centre of union has been 
fixed—that this common standard of dissent has been 
‘unfurled under the auspices of the Society, (unde- 
signedly and unguardedly by some of those who ad- 
vocate its cause,) and that the various sectaries, as 
‘well those in principle within, as those in practice 
without, the pale of the Church, have eagerly rallied 
round it, ‘‘ as the standard of piety, and peace, and 
pure religion,” Brief View, &c. will, I think, appearfrom 
the following passages, which I have selected from a 
great number. ‘“‘ Is it not remarkable, that when we 
read of wars and rumours of wars, when nation is _ 
rising against nation, and kingdom against kingdom,” 
an insinuation that the present times are those mark-. 
ed out in our Lord’s prophecy, as preceding the end of 
the world, “‘ the followers of Jesus should overlook 
the shades of difference by which they are distin- 
euished, and unite their prayers and talents, &e.” 
8th Rep. p. 4A, . 

“The Bible is the soul and centre of union ;—to- 
lerate amongst us differences trifling and non-essential, 
compared with those I have just alluded to, and have 
we not a glorious Catholictty, occupying, I confess, a 
single spot; but that. spot broad as the essential 
truth of God’s Word.” MM. Extr.No.12. “The dif- 
ferences are trifling and non-essential.” M. Extr. No. 
12. ‘* These are not days for Christians to dispute 
with Christians on inferior points.” M. Extr. 20. 
“ An affectionate union of heart is a far more im- 
portant object, than a visionary aitempt to produce 
uniformity of opinion.” Bp. Norwich, M. Ex.20. “'The 
Church’s best security is the diffusion of the” (unex- 
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plained) ‘‘ volume of Scripture,” Grant, M. Extr.12; 
“ becatise Scripture offers in itself its own interpreta+ 
tion, and the Holy Spirit, without which who can read 
and understand, and digest, is proffered to allwho ask 
it.” Whilst ‘‘ heresies are described as springing not 
from ignorance, but from the pride and presumption of 
learned incapacity, deserting the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and substituting man’s devices for God’s 
desires. Jt is to the adoption of this principle, and 
its practical enforcement, that we. would invite our 
Christian friends of all denominations,” — Singer, 
F.T.C.D. M. Extr. No. 12. ‘* Send the Bible, and 
it will create its own liturgy.” Ibid. Consistently 
with these positions, the dissemination of the printed 
text becomes the dissemination of “‘ religion in all 
its purity,” “a re-promulgation of Christianity ;” 
Creeds. and articles “* the metaphysics of theology ;” 
and terms of Communion, an invasion of spiritual 
liberty. 

That the principle here given out, of a glorious 
Catholicity, founded on a common faith in articles 
undefined, and on the competency of every man with 
a Bible in bis hand, to frame out of it a common 
liturgy, is in open hostility with the exclusive prin- 
ciple of the Church and her one standard of faith, 
that it is in hostility with Truth itself, .for truth 
also is exclusive, and holds no fellowship with error, 
(not tomention its petty quarrel with common sense; ) 
is, I think, sufficiently apparent. By adopting it, 
the Church would quit the vantage ground on which 
she has been placed by the pious wisdom of our le- 
gislators, who, in giving the largest toleration to the 
prejudices of their brethren, have founded their reli- 
gious institutions on the conviction, that the most im- 
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portant truths, and those believed in by the best in- 
formed, are the distinguishing tenets of the Church. 
On these accounts it has been established ; and though 
separation ought not to be visited with punishment, 
it is still implied that it is unjustifiable, and fraught 
with the most serious evil. -In-associating, therefore, 

with Dissenters, the Church had all to lose, and no- 
thing to gain. It was reconciliation on her part, 
without acknowledgment of error on theirs. Whe- 
ther this was a step becoming the high station in, 
which the legislature had placed her; whether the 
sacrifice was likely to be compensated by any in- 
crease of charity towards her, on the part of Dissen- 
ters, or by any benefit to the cause of Christianity, 

unattainable without it, was well worth considering, 
before the step was taken. But now, after the pa- 
tronage of a large body of Churchmen has been ac= 
tually given te the Bible Society, the practical resul® 
of this ill-assorted association, and of the principles 
on which it has been conducted and justified, are easily 

discerned. The measure has divided the clergy, 
and united those within who are seceders in prin- 
ciple, with those without the pale, whe, more con- 
sistently, profess dissent. Whilst it is: impossible 
that the laity should behold their pastors fersaking — 
their proper brethren, and associating with Dissen- 
ters, no matter of what description, fora religious 
purpose, announced as paramount fo all others, 
the dissemination of “ the religion of the Bible,” 
in contradistinction to the peculiar tenets of their 
own Church; that they should hear them loud in 
applauding the charity of those whose divisions 
they had been taught -to eondemn; forward in be- 
stowing on them the unauthorized appellation of 

T 
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“* Sister Churches,” (M. Extr. No. 12,) and in declar- 
ing that ‘‘Sectaries had shewn themselves not to be 
Dissenters,” (ib.) moving in their lamentations over 
the bigotry of those who hold fast by the Establish- 
ment, and fond to contrast it with the liberality and 
catholicism of the Bible religionists :—it is impossi- 
ble, I say, that the unreflecting part of the laity, 
which forms the great majority, should witness this, 
without coming to the intended conclusion,’ that the ' 
distinction between Churchmen and Seceders is not 
so important as it has been represented; and that 
this ‘‘religion of the Bible,” which every man may 
learn for himself, is something different from, and su- 
perior in obligation to, the form of sound doctrine 
contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

These last are, indeed, reasonings peculiar to a 
Churchman. But what is a Churchman? A true 
Churchman is a Christian, deeply convinced of the 
truth of his own confession, and consistently de- 
sirious of propagating Christianity in that which he 
conceives to be its purest form. The conscientious’ 
Dissenter acts on a similar persuasion. God must 
judge between us, but neither of us can honestly 
compromise a single principle. Neither party in- 
distinctly talks about ‘‘ God’s truth in its efeaplir 
city” without ‘‘man’s note or human comment ;’ 
but each goes on inculcating his own mode of. 
faith, which he believes to be the most’consonant 
with revealed truth. In so doing, the Churchman 
propagates a tried, a weighed opinion: the honest 
Dissenter must esteem him for his consistency, how- 
ever he may question the soundness of his conclu= 
sions ;—the Churchman imposes nothing—he authori- 
‘fatively prohibits nothing.” In giving the benefit of 
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judgment of the Church he does not dictate with 
assumed infallibility ; he does but advise,—the be- 
nefit of the Church’s judgment, he does, however, 
‘communicate ; and this is better than to leave men 
unassisted to their own: infinitely better than to 
‘cajole them into a false persuasion of a right of 
private judgment beyond their competency of judg- 
ing, or to bid them attend to the whispers of a 
private spirit of inspiration, of which no promise 
has been given, and no proof can be afforded; he as- 
sumes but that authority and that influence which 
every father exercises over his child, and with which 
God has invested the wise for the benefit of the sim- 
ple. This is to follow nature, as well as Scripture— 
** nature which is wisdom without reflection, and 
aboveit.;” this is to fall in with the appointed course 
of things; but this is also to quit the connexion and 
to condemn the practice, and to act counter to the 
adscititious principles of Bible Societies in both coun- 
tries. 7 

Bur not only have the principles of “ the Bible 
doing its own work,” and of ‘“ the comparative 
non-importance of the distinguishing tenets of the 
Church,” been sedulously inculcated, which consti- 
tute a comment—an erroneous comment—a comment 
serving to unite sectaries against the Established 
Church, and striking at the very principle on which 
every exclusive establishment is formed,—buta novel 
species of religious association, called Bible Asso- 
ciations, and Penny-a-week Societies, perfectly in- 
dependent of the established ministry, has been ac- 
tually organized, or recommended to be organized 
in every parish of the kingdom, directly tending to 
dissolve the ancient, the salutary, and the authorized 
connexion between the pastor and his flock, and te 
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substitute in his place, a numerous class of spiritual 
Jay advisers, male and female, but chiefly the latter, 
who, with the Bible in the one hand, are commissioned 
to tell the rudest peasant, that special, not ordinary 
grace, awaits his perusal of it, to lead him into all 
‘saving knowledge ; and who, with the Monthly Extract 
in the other, are prepared to confirm the assertion, 
by recorded instances of extraordinarg conversions 
‘wrought through the Bible’s sole agency. 

- That these organizations, concentrated in’ their 
energies, systematic in their operations, most for- 
midable in their extent, are admirably calculated to 
carry into effect the principles objected against, will, 
I think, appear from the delineation which I am 
about to give of them. It is not enough: to say, 
that so powerful an engine is intended to be em- 
ployed only in promoting a salutary object by those 
who have the working of it, if it shall be manifest 
from its formation, that it is capable of being used 
for an opposite purpose. Fer, on what grounds 
do the Committee claim that we should blindly 
trust to their good intention for the use of an in- 
strument which may be turned against ourselves? 
Power, it is true, must be lodged somewhere; but 
wisdom consists in placing it in hands in which it 
is least likely to be abused; in holding those with 
whom it is lodged, responsible for the employment 
of it;  m fabricating prudential checks to abuses ; 
in making it, as far as is possible, men’s interest to 
do what is right; and in trusting those institutions 
most which have been the longest tried, and found 
the most: beneficial in their effects. The Church is 
an institution of this kind: its ministry is dignified 
with honours, and intrusted with no small influence ; 
but the State has ever found it a faithful and effi- 
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,eient ally, and therefore scruples not to protect it in 
-its privileges. 

The Bible Society, organized as we now behold it, 
‘Is also become possessed of power, but this power 
is not recognized by the state; its full effects are, 
-im a great measure, untried ; what is seen of its 
operations is hurtful and adverse to the Church ; it iis 
managed by persons who are not ‘responsible for 
‘malversation in office, and many of whom have an 
obvious interest in overturning that establishment 
-which impedes their own advancement. Shall it be 
said, that in constructing such a piece of machi- 
nery, and bringing it into full play, the Society has 
not departed from its original principle,—the mere 
» circulation of the Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment :—a principle which implies a disclaimer of all 
such influence as cannot be exercised without ex- 
citing the jealousy and fears of one or other party. 

The constitution and functions of Bible Associa- 
tions I find described in a book lately published 
by the Committee, entitled ‘‘ Hints and Observa- 

_ tions explanatory of the methods adopted and recom- 
by the Hib. Bible Soc.” And I much question whe- 
ther the order of the Jesuits, in the plenitude of their 
power, ever possessed a discipline more. artifi- 
cially contrived, or better fitted for the purposes of 
proselytism, than the one under consideration. But 
in order to gain a just notion of the efficiency of these 
Associations, we must pass under review the complex 
system of which they form the most conspicuous part: 
a system, as it now exists, which cannot fail to strike 
us, when contrasted with’ that simple and unpre- 
tending form under which the Society first presented 
itself to the public eye. And in following my detail, 
I beg the reader to observe the strict dependency of 
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the several parts on each other in just subordination, 
and the absolute direction of the whole body, cen- 
tering at last in the hands of a Committee of twenty- 
one persons, most of whom (whether they be right or 
wrong is not now the question) are believed to enter- 
tain a peculiarity of religious opinion, held to be en- 
thusiastic and dangerous by a great majority of the 
‘Established Church. As long as Bibles were silently 
distributed from a repository, the opinions of the dis- 
tributors were a matter of indifference; but no sooner 
is that distribution conducted by means of a systema- 
tic intercourse of weekly and daily visits with the peo- 
ple—visits which are described as of the highest spiri- 
tual importance ;—no sooner does the distribution of 
pamphlets and the delivery of speeches become a 
part of the system, and accompany the distribution of 
Bibles,—than the opinions of the distributors are every 
thing in the eyes of those, who at the same time that 
they are most anxious for the dissemination of reli- 
gious truth, are anxious that nothing but ae 
truth shall be disseminated. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, we are 
told, is to be regarded as “ the centre of the whole — 
‘system, and the parent of those innumerable insti- - 
tutions in every quarter of the globe, which are dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Bible Institutions.” 
Hints and Obs. p.1. ‘ The Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety is a national society, connecied with the Bri- 
tish and Foreign, and established with its perfect con- 
currence,* not asa home auxiliary, but on the same 
footing with national Societies abroad.” Ib. The 
general Committee of this Institution in Dublin 
possess an almost unbounded influence over the va- 
rious Home Societies. They lay down regulations 


* The connexion was disavowed ;—the concurrence was never asked, 
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for their government, and conformity with these regu- 
lations is strictly enjoined, ‘asa means of facilitating 
intercourse, and of giving promptitude and effect” to 
their measures. These regulations, it is true, have 
not the force of law; but the danger of a departure from 
them, without first consulting the General Committee, 
is strongly inculcated. ; 

This Committee, consisting of twenty-one. per- 
sons, the soundness of whose creed is ascertained by 
no religious test, and the prudence of whose conduct 
is guaranteed by no responsibility of station, are 
annually selected by a few of the most active members 
of the Institution, by whom their names are proposed, 
as a matter of form, for the approbation of the Anni-: 
versary Meeting. In their hands is placed, and to 
their discretion is intrusted, the management of an 
engine which may soon become formidable both to 
Church and State. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents, who are of great respectability and of high 
rank, enjoy no real power in the Society—They 
vote merely as individuals, and their names serve 
only to give a sanction and splendour to transac- 
tions in which they have no share. 

The Parent Society, as it is styled, secures to 
itself the monopoly of the sale of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, at its own prices. It demands from the dis- 
tricts a considerable portion of their funds, ‘‘ recom- 
mending to every department to be as economical in 
its own expenditure, and as liberal as possible to the 
extended Society ;” (15th Rep. 35. ;) and describing 
it as a matter of indifference whether the contribu- 
tions go to supply the wants for which they were 
raised, or find their way into the general exchequer ! 
Ib..35. It reserves to itself the power of the press, 
by publishing, circulating, or suppressing, such arti- 
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cles of intelligence as it may judge proper; and the 
importance of this privilege will be the better felt, 
when we come to consider the nature of the infor- 
mation which it receives and communicates. 

In addition to the transmission of intelligence, the: 
presence of at least one person from every Auxiliary 
Society in the kingdom, is required at the Anniver- 
sary Meeting, by which means a numerous attend- ~ 
ance is secured, and éclaf given to proceedings, 
which are so conducted, as to become one of the 
most powerful means for raising the Seciety into 
notice. cay reds 

After the Parent Society comes the first grand 
division of Auxiliary Societies. Each of these is 
intended to eccupy a county, or, where a county is 
large, a great town. “ What the Parent Society is: 
to the country at large, the Auxiliary is to its dis-) 
trict.” 13th Rep. p. 33. No sooner is the Auxiliary 
Committee formed, than the whole of. their district, 
is directed to be parcelled out into sub-districts., 
To give some notion of these divisions, a parish may” 
constitute a sub-district, (or, if large, it may be divi- 
ded into several,) and over each of these sub-dis- 
tricts a sub-committee, of two or three members, is 
to preside, whose duty it is to distribute Reports. 
and Addresses, as a means of raising contributions ;: 
to make personal application for subscriptions ; to: 
promote congregational collections ; to circulate the 
various documents of the Society ; to collect and. 
transmit interesting information; and, above all, to 
form Bible Associations in each of the sub-districts.. 
Hints, p. 75. BE 

Branch Societies spring again, collaterally, from. 
Auxiliary Societies, and have the same objects and 
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the same duties assigned to them. They are to be 
formed in towns or villages, (13th Rep. p. 34.,) in 
places where a patronage sufficiently respectable to 

appéar in print, cannot be procured. These Branches 
again are to undergo the same divisions as the auxi- 
liaries, into sub-committees, and to each of these 
sub-committees is allotted its sub-district. Hints, &c. 
p. 97. 

So far the machinery is designed to act upon “ the 
affluent and the higher ranks of life,” chiefly as a 
means of patronage and revenue. We are now ar- 
rived at that part of the system which comes into 
immediate contact with the poor and the labouring 
classes. p. 59. In this province the Committee have 
exerted the utmost force of their ingenuity. To bring 
this part to its just perfection, they have laboured 
with the minutest diligence. Bible Associations are 
their’ master-piece :—To rerduraioy ris worureipins emt- 
yevyua. ‘Phe sphere allotted to them, though more 
limited, is, at the same time, more interesting.”— 
“« Here the inspection is more close and minute,” as 
if that were necessary after the former multiplied 
divisions of labour, ‘‘ but the effects of their labours 
more visible.” The members of these associations 
are first carefully impressed with a deep sense of the 
paramount importance of their undertaking, and of 
the awful responsibility attached to it; they are then 
bid to go forth under a settled conviction of their act- 
ing immediately under divine guidance. <‘‘ If it be- 
come all, who engage in this work, to bring with 
them a spirit of seriousness, a consciousness of uiéer 
inability to do any thing of themselves, a confidence 
in God, who is able to do all things, and a full 
and determined purpose to be diligent in the duties 


assigned them :—this is peculiarly incumbent-on the 
U 
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members of Bible Associations.” They are to come 
to the important work, ‘‘ not without. constant 
daily prayer to the God of all Grace, to bestow on 
them such measure of success in the promotion 
of his glory, as may seem good in his sight.” But 
not only so; ‘‘every one, when he puts his hand to 
this work, is to consider himself as entering into the 
immediate service of the Most High God: ‘< that 
they aspire to the high honour of being instrumental 
in a great moral and spiritual renovation, and are 
to bring with them. such a solemnity of mind, such a 
conviction of the importance of their task, such a 
high sense of ihe privilege of being permitted to 
engage in it, as will prepare them for undertaking 
whatever part of the duty may be committed to them, 
with alacrity, and with a firm, decided purpose of 
diligence and perseverance.” Hints, p. 10. For, 
“the work is peculiarly the work of God.” ‘It is 
a-work which depends not merely on the ordi- 
nary interference of Providence, but on the extraor- 
dinary and special blessing of God, by which he 
reclaims men from sin, and brings them back to 
himself and holiness; while those, therefore, who em- 
bark in this great cause, do so with a seriousness 
and diligence becoming its importance, let them, at 
the same time, do so with a sole reliance on the 
special interference and blessing of God,” to whom 
they are finally directed to pray, not only for ordinary 
support, but with an assurance that he can, and with 
an intimation that he will, work miracles, or at least 
specially interpose, in their favour; namely, ‘‘ re- 
move obstacles, quell opposition, and, as the rivers 
of water, turn the hearts of men, whithersoever he 
will.” Hints, p. 11. 
After this promise of a special divine superinten- 
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dence; so well calculated to work upon the imagina- 
tions of the weak, the enthusiastic, and the presump- 
tuous ; to prepare them for blindly executing what- 
ever may be enjoined them, in opposition to the 
counsels of their natural superiors and advisers; and 
after this inflated description of their acquired im- 
portance in becoming members of these associations, 
we shall be curious to learn of what class and 
character of persons these minor Committees are 
to be formed; what is the sphere of action assigned 
to them, and what is the kind of work on which they 
are to be employed. The Committees of these as- 
sociations consist either of males or females, or of 
persons of both sexes; but the chief duties are con- 
fided to females, and from their influence principally, 
the greatest results are expected. Bible Associations, 
then, aré peculiarly female. 

“The Committees are to be numerously com- 
posed,” chiefly, as appears, of young and inex- 
perienced women; and of those ‘‘ known to be ptous 
and well affected ;’ by which is, doubtless, to be un- 
derstood, persdns entertaining the peculiar views of 
religion which distinguish the leading members of the 
Dublin Committee ; ‘‘ of active persons, zealous in 
the work, elected not on account of their outward re- 
-spectability,” (which might have afforded some sort of 
pledge for the soundness of their principles, and the 
sobriety of their proceedings,) “‘but on account of 
‘their activity and diligence.” 15th Rep. p. 34. They 
-are to meet in “ Store-rooms, in School-reoms, or 
‘even in Barns,” in any place, in short, to which the 
poor may be induced to resort, to listen to the 
speeches and counsels of their fair instructors. 
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The constitution of a Bible Association, at thé 
same time that it excites a smile, will be found well 
adapted to answer the Society’s end ; namely, to keep 
up amongst its agents the delusion as to the impor- 
tance of their task. The names of honour and of 
office in each of these Lilliputian bodies, are as 
follow :—Patron, Patroness, Vice-Presidents, Com- 
mittee, Treasurer, Minute Secretary, Cash Secre- 
tary, Bible Secretary, Superintendents, Collectors, 
Depository Keeper ;—and the business is to be 
conducted with all the mimic solemnity of minute 
reading, speech making, motion making, second- 
ing, proposing from the chair, entering on the jour- 
nals, and voting of cordial thanks for polite atten- 
tion to the business of the day; with the other 
forms usual in parliamentary and large popular as- 
semblies, which have been adopted in these Com- 
mittees, as is avowed, lest the proceedings should 
become ‘‘exceedingly uninteresting” to the young 
ladies, who are thus put in training for the more 
orderly management of the discussions that may 
arise in their future households. All this is to take 
place in a minute division of a sub-district—of the 
district allotted to an Auxiliary, or a Branch Com- 
mittee, which may not itself extend, as the case may 
be, beyond a small county, a town, a parish, or 
even a village. rf 

The patronage of ladies in the more elevated ranks 
of Society is to be obtained, tf possible: but should 
that be found impracticable, the members of the Asso- 
ciation are not to be disconcerted. 'They are to make 
up their minds ‘‘ to the meeting with difficulties and 
discouragement—perhaps with opposition and con- 
tempt.” The disapprobation of superiors, or the 
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counsels and suggestions of friends or parents, may 
well go for nothing—“ God is their Patron.’’* 

The ladies of Oxford, “‘ whose adorning,” doubt- 
less, “‘is that of shamefacedness and sobriety, (as 
becometh women professing godliness, ) learning in si- 
lence with all subjection, not usurping authority over 
the man, as knowing that they are not suffered by- 
the Apostle to teach publicly ;”’—these examplars 
of a meek and quiet spirit, who are held up for the 
imitation of our own country-women, tell us, ‘that 
they find it particularly gratifying, that the expression 
of disapprobation should have subsided,’—it sub- 
sided, I suspect, from its being found ineffectual— 
“ because there were some,” in the number of their ad- 
visers, ‘‘ in opposition to whose sentiments nothing but 
a strong conviction of imperious duty could have in- 

‘duced them to act.” M. Extr. No. 10. In like manner, 
if the Association be a parochial one, itis ‘‘ always 
proper to obtain, 2f possible, the consent of the parish 
minister to patronize it :” if that be not possible, a 
case easily foreseen, what then ?—is the attempt to be 
abandoned in deference to his experience, his ghostly 
_ advice, and the nature of the office which he holds? 
—Oh, no, it is implied that the boys and girls, the 
old women and the matrons of his parish, are to be 
setin array against him, and are to persevere. in their 
enterprize, without his aid, or against his protest. In 


* Tn every stage of its existence, the Society has evinced a great eager- 
ness to secure female influence in its behalf. Young women were early 
told, in the gallant phrase of the Institution, that if they would lend their 
aid, “ God would be their lover ;’? now they are assured, thatif they act 


in opposition to parents, friends, or superiors, ‘* God will be their patron.” 
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all cases he is to fall into their measures, not they 
into his. i 

The sub-district assigned to an association by the 
Auxiliary Society is to be again divided into’small 
sub-divisions, over each of which minute departments 
of departments, two or three of their number are to 
preside, whose business it is “‘ to call from house to 
house,” which in the new vocabulary is stiled can- 
vassing, ‘‘ to circulate addresses on the subject of 
the Society ;” to sell the Monthly Extracts; to “ ap- 
ply for subscriptions usually of one penny per week, 
bat without neglecting smaller sums ; to inquire into 
the want of. Bibles and Testaments,” in the language 
of the Society’s Secretary, ‘‘ to discover Bible wants, 
and to supply them with the pure word of God, unac- 
companied with the explanations and commentaries 
of man;” M. Extr. No.14.; ‘‘to talk about the Bible”’* 
M. Extr. 29, “to read it to those who cannot read ;” 
33rd Query in Hints, &c.;} andto inquire into the use 
made of Bibles'and Testaments. And thus wholly in- 
dependent of the minister of the parish—in most cases 
in neglect of his counsels, and in defiance of his in- 
junctions,—patronized, it is probable, by persons 
inimical to his interests, or jealous of his influence,— 
themselves indifferent as to his praise or censure ;— 
clothed, moroever, with the authority of a com- 
mission under a Society enjoying consideration from 


* « Tt is the weekly visit of a person who values the Bible, to talk about 
it, and the weekly sacrifice that is made for the Bible, that oceasions the 
striking effects of these Associations.” Mr. Sec. Carlisle, M. Extr. 29. 

+ The object of the Committee in the queries is......to suggest such 
measures as may tend to promote the Society’s interests, and to facilitate 
their own purposes ; Introductory Sentence to Queries ; 15th Rep. p.41.; 
that is to recommend the practices, the existence of which is inquired into. 
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its being connected with a religious object ;—thus 
prepared, they are told to issue forth under God’s 
special guidance, in order to establish a spiritual in- 
tercourse of weekly and daily visits with the parish- 
ioners, (for the objects of the intercourse are so nume- 
rous as to afford a constant pretext for a call, )in which 
itis impossible that religious opinions should not be 
inculcated, and in which it is to be feared, from the 
character and_qualifications of the agents, the opinions 
so inculcated will be pernicious and enthusiastic. 

In the distribution of the Scriptures they are di- 
rected to offer Bibles at “‘ cost prices,” “‘ at reduced 
prices,” ‘‘ at half price,” ‘‘ at any price,’ and on 
any terms; “‘ in numbers,” “‘ on trust,” ‘‘ in return 
for subscriptions,” or, ‘‘in the hope of procuring 
them, “‘ to try Bibles in the way of loan;” (Hints, 
p. 60.;) or, if all wo’nt do, “to give them away ;” to 
get rid of them, in short, on the best possible terms— 
but to get rid of them: fora circulation, so conduct- 
ed, really amounts to this—tkat the sum total of 
Books annually disposed of, may be swelled out into 
a proof of providential interference, to the admira- 
tion of the readers of the Annual Report, who, on the 
true principle of the Society, are to estimate the 
value of its exertions, not by the quality, but by the 
guantity of the work done. 

But all is not yet said :—School Associations are 
also recommended to be formed ; schools themselves 
are already set on foot, schools for children and adults, 
‘under the patronage of the Members of the Associa- 
tions ;” although it is but justice to the Editors of the 
Monthly Extracts to add, that they have stepped 
out of their way to assure us, that these Establish- 
ments “are perfectly unconnected with the Associa- 
tions.” How long they will continue so is another 
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question. And, as if the country had not been carved 
out into sufficiently small diamonds and lozenges, 
besides these regularly organized Associations, a 
description of volunteer force is to be raised, “‘ for 
occasional and specific purposes,” such as “collecting 
money for the Parent Society,” << supplying an hospi- 
tal or a prison, or a particular neighbourhood ; or 
they may confine their labours to the benefit of cer- 
tain classes of individuals, as soldiers in a regiment, 
workmen in a factory, children in a school, members 
of a congregation,” with an et cetera which sweeps 
within the net of these domiciliary visitors every pri- 
vate family, every commercial establishment, and 
every public institution in the kingdom.—13th 7. 

p. 35. Address, &c. of Hib. B. Soc. 

It will be allowed, that when this machinery shall 
have been brought into full play, the Dublin Com- 
mittee of twenty-one will be in sufficiently “ close 
contact with the great body of the people, and fully 
able to ascertain their state, and to reach their cases.” 
—Especially when we consider the means which are 
empioyed for diverting intelligence, ‘‘ pleasing and 
interesting,” into the great reservoir of spiritual news, 
the Society’s office in Sackville-street, whence again 
it is to be re-conveyed, by a thousand fertilizing 
‘streams, into every nook and cabin of the kingdom. — 

“ Intelligence” is described ‘‘ as necessary to the - 
very existence of the Society.” ‘‘ The practice of 
Benevolent Societies was, to communicate to the 
public their operations only once in the year;” but the 
policy is now understood of maintaining a more fre- 
quent intercourse. 

The appetite for these spiritual novelties is first 
excited, and then fed, and monthly pamphlets (of 
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which No. 31 contains twenty-five closely printed 
Svo. pages) have been. resorted to for this purpose, 
filled with speeches delivered in Auxiliary Socie- 
ties, and at the Annual Meetings,—with adventures 
of the travellers of the Institution,—with wonders 
effected by Bibles without the intervention of the 
parochial minister, and with other edifying matter, 
foreign and domestic, such as the story of the man 
*« who had lived 96 years without hearing of such a 
book as the Bible,” and that of Le-na-pah-quay, 
which supplied reflections easier to be conceived - 
than expressed,—of which sufficient specimens have 
been given in the preceding pages. This mass of 
matter is published at the sole discretion of the 
Committee of an Institution whose essential prin- 
ciple was given out to be, the distribution of the 
Scriptures amongst the poor of Ireland, without 
note or comment. Five thousand copies of the Ex- 
tracts ‘‘are already printed every month, and the de- 
mand is daily increasing.” 15th Rep. p. 25. These 
pamphlets are transmitted gratis to the Secretaries 
of Auxiliary Committees, and of Bible Associations, 
and to collectors of 1s. per week in aid of the funds 
of the Parent Society. They are to be read at 
Monthly Meetings, held regularly for this purpose, 
to be furnished gratis for distribution, where they 
cannot be sold, and to be supplied wholesale at the 
tempting price of 4s. per hundred, or at less than 
one halfpenny a-piece.—13th Rep. p. 41. 

The eratuitous distribution proceeds avowedly on 
the principle of every quack advertiser; for it is 
calculated that if one person only out of eight be 
caught by these means, “a subscription of a penny 
a-week would more than purchase eight annual sets; 
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so that seven parts out of eight would be profit ta 
the Association.” Hints, p. 61. 

The Auxiliary Secretaries are the chief iniedsibwies 
ters to the Monthly Extracts. They are not, how- 
ever, left entirely to their own resources, either for 
articles of simple fact, or of pure imagination. It is: 
made a point of conscience with the numerous female 
collectors of a penny-a-week, to furnish the Secre- 
taries of their Bible Association with ‘‘ such inte- 
resting or pleasing incidents” as may have occurred in 
their rounds: and it is equally bound on the conscien- 
ces of these Secretaries to communicate the beauties, 
of such compositions to their superiors of the Auxi- 
liary ; whilst the different Members of the Auxiliary 
and Branch Committees are enjoined in like manner 
to pour their important or amusing information into 
the same fund ; and the essence of this spiritual gossip, 
extracted, subtilized, compounded, and improved, 
is to be transmitted to twenty-one persons-of neither 
note nor responsibility, sitting in conclave at No. 16, 
Sackville-street, who are thus in a fair way to get 
possession of the scandal of every neighbourhood, 
and of the secrets of every family, and to be able to 
mark down, in black or white chalk, as seems good 
to them, the name and description of every -‘‘ Bible- 
loving Christian,” of ‘‘ every promising and distin- 
guished divine,” of every ‘‘ lucre-loving clergy- 
man,” and of every “‘ absentee and unfeeling lord pa- 
ramount,” throughout the kingdon:. aaa Judge Day; s 
Speech, in 14th Rep. 

For it is worthy of remark, that the Members of 
the different departments, who have all a privilege 
of corresponding immediately with the Parent So- 
ciety, as well as with their next superiors in office, 
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are encouraged, under what amounts to a promise of 
secrecy, to use no reserve in their communications. 
Hib. B. Society’s Address in 13th Rep. p. 41. At the 
same time, the twenty-one express a hope “‘that they 
shall not be more restrained in giving their intelli- 
gence to the public than is absolutely necessary.” <‘The 
very existence of the Society depends on the cir- 
culation of intelligence,” and before this object the 
minor consideration of delicacy, and all the good 
arising from: the confidential intercourse of life, the 
peace of families, and the good name of individuals, 
must give way.—“‘ It is peculiarly the work of God :” 
‘such inconveniences only are to be taken into view 
as may arise from the publication of it to themselves, 
or in their own neighbourhood, leaving the Commit- 
tee in Dublin to judge of its importance to the gene- 
ral interests of the Seciety!!!” 15th Rep. p.4l. 

. It will hardly be believed to what minuteness the 
curiosity of the Committee descends. In the Que- 
ries, to which a full and exact answer is expected 
before a gratuitous grant of books can be made, 
which every part of the Body may, wnder one circum- 
stance or other, be expected to apply for, I find the 
following :—“‘ Have any measures been adopted for 
inducing persons in comfortable worldly circum- 
stances, to furnish. themselves or’ their children 
with good copies of the Scriptures, such as Family 
Bibles, well bound Pocket Bibles, &c. at cost prices? 
— if so, state what have been the results?” * 


* Unless it be supposed that a well-bound Pocket Bible issuing at 
‘cost price from the Society’s Repository be more salutary than one com- 
‘ing from another shop, one can conceive no other purpose to be gained 
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“Mention any pleasing or important: incidents 
that may have come to the knowledge of your Com- 
mittee, relative to the reading of the Scriptures, or 
the effects of it on the hearts of individuals, or gene- 
rally relative to the Society’s objects.” Ibid. 

Such is the inquisitive system recommended and 
acted on by a Committee of twenty-one comparative- 
ly obscure persons, unauthorized to institute such a 
scrutiny, and which, Iam confident, every one of them 
would feel it as an offensive imputation, were he 
charged with abetting in his individual capacity. - 

A Society thus artificially contrived, professing sole- 
ly an object common to all parties, and yet providing 
itself with the means of propagating opinions peculiar 
to a particular set of its Members, neither recognized 
by, nor recognizing, any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
conducted by persons of no responsibility, and with- 
out qualification of creed, with large funds at its dis- 
posal, and supported by “‘devoted and active agents,” 
plausible in its plan, latitudinarian in its principle, 
purely democratic in its constitution, appealing to 
the religious passions and prejudices of the people, 
and affecting popular assemblies and noise,—boasts, 
by means of its numerous links and dependencies, 
‘* to possess for the range of its influence the whole 
of Ireland.” Of this Society, Bible Associations, 
such as I have described them, are at this moment 
the favourite measure. 

‘The increase of Female Societies is described as 
astonishing, and their influence as no less so. 13th Rep. 


by this Query, than either to swell out the amount of sales, and thus mag- 
nify the exertions of the Society, or to arrive at a knowledge of the private 
character of the family which is made the subject of inquiry. 
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p- 20. ‘‘ By their means, many of the most populous 
boroughs, cities, and towns of England, are completely 
and minutely brought under the influence of the Bible 
Society.” M. Extr. No. 30. In the same Extracts 
we are told by one of our Secretaries, ‘‘ that of 
the immense income of the Grand Society, amounting 
to £96,000, absolutely one-half accrued from penny-a- 
week subscriptions.” In another of these papers, 
No. 14, the mode in which female influence operates 
is related with much feeling, and is perfectly intelli- 
gible. ‘‘It has effected many times what the rea- 
soning of man could not produce, and has extracted 
from politeness, what perhaps would be refused to 
religion: many who have turned away from the ad- 
dress of their own sex, have lent a willing ear to the 
petitions of the fairer part of the creation.”—‘‘ The 
influence of a woman, like some of the primary and 
more secret springs in a machine, is great and efii- 
cient.” Ib. In one town, they are described “ as 
having reaped a rich harvest on a soil which was 
deemed perfectly barren when cultivated by gen- 
tlemen.” 
The example of England is held up as a stimulus 
to the exertions of our own lively countrywomen. In 
Liverpool six hundred ladies are already in full cam- 
paign ; and the town is divided into 332 sub-districts. 
Manchester is scarcely behind in its preparations ; 
and the little town of Boston, containing, I should 
guess, six or seven thousand inhabitants, is parcelled 
out into thirty-five districts, as so many listed fields 
of female prowess and activity. Instances of these 
ladies successfully administering to the spiritual no 
less than to the temporal wants of the people commit- 
ted to their care, are dwelt on;—the joy with which 
they are welcomed, and the blessings which attend 
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their steps, are painted in glowing colours ; 15th Rep. 
Br. and For. Soc. p. 273.; houses are neatly pre- . 
pared for the anticipated visit; ‘“‘regret and concern 
expressed from door to door, whenit is unexpectedly 
- prevented;” M. Extr.18.; the very children ‘‘ partake 
the joy ;’—at one while it is weeping, at another ex- 
tatic delight,—every where holy exultation, grateful 
thanks, benedictions, triumph. 
The prayer had been preferred ina former Report, 
** that the God of heaven would raise up a multitude 
of active, zealous, and devoted agents, to vindicate 
“the cause” in this country. 13th Rep. p. 37. And it 
should seem that it isnow answered. The city of 
Dublin is divided into ten districts, to each of these 
districts is annexed a Bible Association, and the 
entire of the metropolis is stated to be brought 
‘** within the range of the efficient system, which has 
been productive of so much good to the sister king- 
dom;”’ M. Exir. No.30.; the Committee, therefore, “do 
not despair of seeing thousands of excellent individuals 
in all parts of the island, engaged in visiting the poor 
as fellow-sinners, and fellow-immortals; and in the 
meek and gentle spirit of Christianity, telling them of 
the comfort and peace “‘ which they have received from 
that Holy Book, and entreating them to seek in it the~ 
same comfort and the same peace.” 15th Rep. p. 37. 
And all this is gravely called, circulating the Bible 
without note or comment. For my own part, that I 
may speak without periphrasis, I see in it not merely 
Bibles issuing from the Repository, but our wives 
and daughters sallying forth without our leave, as 
preachers of Methodism, in the garb of Committee 
W omen. 
For is it to be supposed that the tongues of these 
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fair associates are to be solely employed in talking 
of ‘‘the Bible,” ‘‘in recommending,’ and ‘‘in reading 
the Sacred Text;” “in telling of the comfort and 
peace which they have themselves received from it;” 
and that their lips are to be hermetically sealed in 
silence so soon as they shall be asked by their ad- 
miring auditors the meaning ofa single passage, or 
questioned as to the reality of their Experiences, or 
the certainty of the promise of Illumination for inter- 
preting the Sacred Text. Will any man peysuade me, 
that those 600 ladies, for instance, who have been so 
winning and so eloquent, as within the short space 
of three months to proselyte 7,292 Subscribers, 
and within the same time to elicit from the pockets 
of the calculating inhabitants of Liverpool no less a. 
sum than £970, will suddenly, as if spell-bound, 
become mute at the very name of comment on 
the pages of that book which they have been at 
so great pains to circulate? This would be to say 
little for their zeal, and less for their charity : 
especially when we are told on the Society’s own 
authority, that “it is impossible to recommend the sale 
of a Bible, or to ask a subseription for one, oreven to 
present the book unopened, as the Book of God, w ith- 
' out suggesting the existence and paramount autho- 
rity of Him who gave it, the value of the book, as 
his message to man, and the great subject of it—the 
salvation of the soul,” i. e. without commenting on 
its authority andits contents, Hints, p.13. 
But if the ladies are to become systematically au- 
thorized expounders, as well as distributers, it is 
‘high time for me, asa Minister of the Established 
Church, to inquire into my security for the sound- 
ness of the exposition. I am myself a teacher of 
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religion, appointed to my office by high authority, 
and I may not delegate to others, of the correctness 
of whose opinions I more than doubt, and over the 
eccentricities of whose conduct I can exercise no 
control, that trust which has been committed to my- 
self. That it is not intended to propagate the ex~- 
position of the Church by means of this machinery 
is pretty evident; for amidst the numerous agents 
Specified as busily engaged in “‘ the great moral and 
spiritual renovation,” which is described as rapidly 
going on ; amidst the various Christians of both sexes 
of every age, and of somany denominations, employed 
in “the blessed work ;” amidst rich and poor, heads 
of families and their dependents, old women and young 
women, children and servants, ‘‘ who are to con- 
tribute to the glorious enterprize of rescuing their 
country from the degrading vassalage of ignorance 
and vice, by means of the pure Word of the living 
God,”’—that order of men who have been specially 
appointed to exercise the spiritual charge, “as they 
that must give an account,” seem to have no dis- 
tinguishing part or lot assigned to them. They 
may be, in the eyes of the Committee, an anti- 
. quated order ; it may be thought that it is high 
time to supersede them in their office; and yet, me- 
thinks, if it were but in condescension to the remain- 
ing prejudices of a certain class of subscribers, 
or out of respect for the institutions of the State,— 

nay, put it on the score of past services done to re- 
ligion and to literature,* this neglected order might 


® To the clergy of the dark ages we are indebted for the preservation 
_ of learning. ———— From the Clergy in modern times have proceeded nine 
in ten of the books written to facilitate the progress: of literature, and dis- 
seminate every species of it through the world, Jortin’s Charge, at the end 
of his Sermons. 
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have been soothed with a word of decent mention. 
But in all this mighty stir, I seek in vain for the part 
to be borne by the Established Clergy, or even for the 
names of their respectable brethren, the Presbyterian 
Pastors. Both are, at any rate, thrown far into the 
‘back ground. How the latter may take the omis- 
sion, I knownot: for the feelings of my own order,— 
“* the very promising, and,” as they are proleptically 
called by Judge Day, ‘‘ distinguished divines,” al- 
ways excepted,—I can answer. Iam confident that 
they have no wish to figure in the hopeful exhibition 
in which children and servants are to become the in- 
structors; the mistress of the family and her once re- 
tiring daughter, are to gad about from house to house, 
“ talking of the Bible;” and the master of the work- 
shop and his man, are to become the renovaters of 
decayed piety, and not, as heretofore, of old iron. 
If I mistake not, the people will, ere long, the more 
respect their legitimate pastors for their absence. 
Prefulgebani Cassius atque Brutus ed ipso quod ibi 
non visebantar. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the impropriety 
manifest in females, and particularly in young and in- 
experienced females, being familiarly linked in novel 
associations, with persons of both sexes, not chosen 
professedly ‘‘ on account of outward respectability,” 
but drawn together by the strong attraction of re- 
ligious zeal; in their frequenting meetings of a 
very mixed description, held in store-rooms and in 
barns, where speeches are to be made, and debates 
conducted ; in their embarking in enterprizes de- 
scribed as of the greatest importance, with no discre- 
tion but their own to guide and protect them; in 
their becoming authorized censurers of morals and 
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commissioned preachers of righteousness; and in’ their’ 
‘‘eanvassing” for subscriptions and patronage from 
street to street, and from house tohottse.’ Ihave al- 
Wa7s understood, that the influence of women is most 
usefully exerted under the eye of parents and hus- 
bands, in the quiet circle of their own families, or im 
that of their neighbours and dependents ; the circle 
which providence, and not the Bible Society, has al- 
ready marked out for them, and within which the 
kindly interposition of their good offices, and the 
gentle force of their counsel and example, cannot’ 
be too highly appreciated. I do not like this 
departure from ancient’ manners and established 
maxims; I think it plainly condemned’ in Scrip- 
ture. But the evils of it have been already set forth 
by an abler-hand, in‘a late publication. What I 
now complain of is its direct interference with the 
ministerial functions. Foritisimpossible, I think, not 
to see that the effects of these organizations will be,— 
after parcelling out our parishes into a minute division 
of districts and sub-districts, of walks and association 
departments, until their ancient boundaries shall fbe 
no longer distinguishable,—to supersede, or to inter- 
fere with, the’ parochial minister in the most im- 
portant of his duties, the religious instruction of his 
flock, and: to substitute in his place the ladies and 
gentlemen of these travelling Committees, appointed 
by nobody knows whom ; for the soundnessof whose 
religious tenets, the prudence of whose counsels, 
and the propriety of whose rendush, we have no se- 
curity—no pledge. 

A clergyman is not the minister of a parish’ ie: 
cause he derives a certain income from it, the pro- 
‘perty of the corporation to which he belongs ; bat 
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he.is the minister of a parish, because. having pre- 
viously received authority to administer, sacraments 
- and to preach the gospel, from his bishop, to whom the 
power of conferring this authority was derived in suc* 
cession from the aposties, he has-been legally called 
to exercise his pastoral functions in that very station 
in which he is placed. This may be an old-fashioned 
view of the ministerial office, but it is the view taken 
by our Church, and adopted by the legislature.—Du- 
ties are correlative: if it be his part to give spiritual 
instruction, it must be that of bis parishioners to re- 
ceive it at his hands, as far as it is agreeable to God’s 
werd. With regard. to. those that belong not to his 
communion, it is another matter; he hasno spiritual 
authority over them, and he pretends to none. Their 
‘separation, it is to be hoped, is a conscientious one, 
and the legislature. has provided for their scruples. 
If there be any among his own flock who are wiser 
than their teacher, whichis a very possible case, they 
must reject his counsels as far as they appear to be 
-erroneous.—The rights of conscience are sacred, and 
the interests of truth paramount. But. this their 
superiority, real or fancied, gives them no right to in- 
vade his office; he is still the public teacher of 
religion, though ia respect of them, an inefficient 
_one. With private and family direction .he inter- 
-meddies not; it is a private right, resulting from the 
.private relations of father, husband, brother, friend— 
relations likewise of divine appointment and antece- 
dent ia point of time,| to his own. But.in what-re- 
gards the public instruction of the flock committed to 
his charge,—it is but idle mockery to invest -him 
_ with the title of minister, and to talk of his responsi- 
_ bility, whilst you exclude him from direction and in- 
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fluence. If then the giving of Bibles, “the inquiry into 
Bible wants, and the supplying of them,” “ the talking 
about the contents of Bibles,” ‘the reading of them to 
others,” ‘‘ the recommendation of their perusal,” the 
description of personal ‘‘ experiences of comfort and 
peace derived from them,” be a means of diffusing re- 
ligious knowledge, a public, a systematic, and a 
regularly organized plan for doing all this must be 
an important part of public religious instruction ; and 
as such the office belongs, in the eye of Churchmen, 
to the authorized minister, within the limits of his 
own parish. Ifit be said, that Bible Associations are 
calculated to assist him ‘in the performance of his 
public duty, that may or may not be true, accord- 
ing to their deportment. But does he crave assis- 
tance at their hands? Are their proceedings placed 
under his direction or control? Do they go hand in 
hand with him, as benevolent persons belonging to 
the Church have hitherto prided themselves in doing, © 
in the distribution of spiritual succour? Will they 
desist from their undertaking if he pronounce it 
uncalled for, or protest against it as pernicious? Ifno- 
deference of this kind be paid to his counsel or his 
authority, it is plain that the public instruction of his 
parish is so far taken out of his hands, and that a mode 
of public teaching is adopted which he neither in- 
vites, nor sanctions. If he be negligent or injudi- 
cious, you may regret his supineness or his incapacity; 
you may complain of him to his ecclesiastical su- 
perior : he may be admonished, reproved, sus- 
pended, displaced ; but it is hypocrisy to profess 
that you treat him as your appointed pastor, at the 
very time that you are thrusting yourselves into his - 
office. Were’you thus to conduct yourselves to- 
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wards the master of your village school, he would 
consider it as a virtual dismissal. 

As a minister of my parish, I may not be able-to 
check the inroads of this newly raised spiritual mi- 
litia, so admirably organized for the dispersion of 
the various religious novelties of the day: I may be 
forced to retreat before the reiterated attacks of num- 
bers so formidable; but I will never prove so faith- 
Jess a watchman to the Church, as to announce to 
my unsuspecting parishioners as friends, those who,. 
for aught I know, may prove the worst invaders of 
their quiet.—I feel confident of this, that if enthu- 
siastic opinions, with which it is notorious that the 
world is teeming, be ordained in the inscrutable ways 
of God’s providence to gain a temporary ascendancy 
over rational piety,—if the united Church, the glory 
' of the Reformation, and the stateliest pillar of Chris-_ 
tianity, be doomed once more to be cast down from 
the eminence on which the religious wisdom of our 
ancestors has placed her, no scheme has yet been de- 
vised more likely than that now set on foot by the 
‘Bible Society, for bringing about this consummation. 
The Socinian and the Anabaptist, the Calvinian and 
the Arminian Methodist, the deluded followers of 
Huntingdon and of Joanna Southcote, may be thus 
sent forth in weekly troops under the banners of the 
Bible Society, to the dwellings of the unsuspecting 
people, who, in stretching forth their hands to wel- 
come the bread of life, would receive with it the poi- 
son of error, or fanaticism. / 

But I must do the gentlemen of the Committee the 
justice to admit, that Iam far from thinking it their 
intention to leave the people to the chance impres- 
sions which may be made on their belief. 
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Whatever may. be the principle given out, they are 
chargeable with no practical absurdity so gross as 
that ef acting on the supposition that the Bible will 
doits own work—the work for which they intend it,— 
with the most illiterate. They too are prepared with 
a comment, and a most efficient organ for its dissemi- 

nation has been described. . In this and other passages 
I allude only to those who take the lead in the Society's 
councils, and whose peculiar opinions are to be col- 
lected from their own publications, or from those of 
the writers whose system they professedly follow. The 
Sacred Text, it is allowed on all hands, admits but of 
one sound interpretation, and of this, they whoare fond 
of being denominated ‘‘ Bible Christians,” ‘‘ Lovers 
of the Bible,” ‘‘ Evangelical Preachers,” and “ Pro- 
fessors of Vital Christianity,” are confident that they 
are themselves exclusively possessed—at least in the 
leading article respecting the terms of our acceptance 
with God,—not by means of any extraordinary natu- 
ral sagacity, or of a more critical knowledge of the 
original text,—hut by means of a divine illumination, 
which is little, if at all, inferior to inspired wisdom. 
_ Whatever difference of opinion may exist amongst 
them on minor points, they agree in finding in the 
- pages of Scripture, that justifying Faith is a superna- 
tural conviction wrought in the mind of man, solely and 
instantaneously, by a special and extraordinary act of 
the Holy Spirit; whereby a sinner assuredly believes 
not only that Christ died for the sins of the whole 
world, but for his sins in particular, and that through 
Christ his sins are, in so belteving, forgiven. This is, 
according to them, his justification. The act in which 
this conviction is imparted, is termed the New Birth, 
or Regeneration, which is not to be regarded, say they, 
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as connected with the sacrament of Baptism, but as 
the effect of special grace, unfettered by ordinances 
either divine or human—not special in the sense of 
our Church, (I pray that. the distinction may be 
marked,) ‘as signifying the particular, though still 
ordinary, grace vouchsafed to man, under the Gos- 
pel dispensation; but special and extraordinary, as 
vouchsafed to the regenerate alone, in their accepta- 
tion of the word. 

The process of this regeneration is, in general, 
maiter of experience, or feeling ; in other words, the 
influences of the Spirit are perceptible ; but the stress 
laid on ‘these feelings varies with the different de- 
erees of grossness or refinement in the regenerate. 
‘The feelings also themselves vary in their vividness, 
and, consequently, the language employed in de- 
scribing them varies, according to the degtee of ex- 
citahility in ‘the subject of this ‘spiritual change. 
The terms’ of description vary no less remarkably, 
according to the qualifications of the hearers.’ There 
exists an esoteric doctiine, intelligible only to the int- 
tiated, and an exoteric, acéommodated to the préfane. 
By faith, so’ infused, they are justified, no less at the 
day of Judgment than at the instant of their regene- 
ration,—without good works, as the far more conside- 
rable part would insist, either as the condition or as 
the qiialification of theiracceptance. It is faith,accord- 
ing to them; wrought solely by the immediate act of God, 
which justifies, —which saves. “‘Notthat faith,” to use 
the words of the excellent Barrow,“whichis a previous 
condition, without which, as the Apostle teaches us, 
‘it is impossible to please God—which is a reason of 
God’s love, a ground of divine acceptation and good 
will, a mean or instrument (soit is commonly repre- 
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sented) by which we are justified, obtain God’s fa- 
vour, and the remission of our sins, and whichis there- 
fore, in order of nature, previous and pre-requisite 
thereto” —‘‘ but that faith, which supposes God to 
become our friend, by our knowing that He is our 
Sriend ; which makes us to obtain a reward, by knop- 
ing that we shall obtain it ; which supposes the as- 
surance of our coming to a journey’s end to be the 
way of getting thither;—which, who can conceive 
intelligible or true ?”—Barrow on Justifying eer 
Serm. 4. 

- In other words, no sooner pie a man sadn ent 
his sins are forgiven, than in that instant tliey are 
forgiven :—‘‘he then recumbs,”. says the same Bar- 
row, ‘‘ leans, rests, rolls upon, adheres to, the per-: 
son : Christ: he apprehends and applies to him- 
_ selfthe righteousness of Christ :” ,‘‘ Old things, 
then, quickly pass away, all becomes new.” Ordi-. 
nances are liveless; sacraments the barren signs, 
and not the efficacious means, of grace. Ministers 
of the Church “ dumb dogs :” the ‘‘ Christ-loving 
Bible Society” the great renovator of ‘* slumbering 
Christianity,” and the Bible given by its hand, read 
with a special divine illumination, requires not the 
interpretation of a human commentator. . 

It will be retorted on me, that I have yet to learn 
the elements of that religion which I profess ; “ that 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” But lam . 
not content to take my theology from their school. 
*« As good and antient,” said honest Burleigh, in re- 
<ply to Whitaker on a kindred wre *‘ are of 
another judgment.” 

. That the opinions here described are held wen a very, 
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great number of the most active patrons of the Bible 
Society’s cause, will not, I believe, be disavowed. 
Why should men disavow opinions, of the truth of 
which they are conscientiously persuaded? That 
the organizations which I have delineated, placed, as 
theyare, beyond the control of the regular ministry, 
are admirably fitted, to disseminate these or any of 
the prevailing novelties of the day, dees, I think, 
appear. That the operative agents of these Asso- 
ciations both hold and inculcate by means of them 
the peculiar opinions which I have stated, is matter 
of fact, for which I appeal to observation. That they 
who are most eager in recommending and establishing 
this kindof organization, intend by means of it to 
disseminate their favourite notions, I only infer. 

It is not to be expected that this part of my alle- 
gations should be substantiated by open declara- 
tions, found in the Society’s papers to this effect ;— 
but the inference, I contend, is a fair one. The ma- 
‘chine is already at work—its effects correspond with 
the supposition. My inference only is, that the par- 
ties, knowing its power, employ it for the purpose 
which it is fitted to accomplish, and which it ac- 
tually accomplishes. 

But should the simplicity of the Committee he 
more child-like than is credible, it will make but little 
‘difference as to the main argument. The tendencies 
of these organizations will remain the same; the 
effects are such as each observer's experience will 
readily point out. Whatever the Committee may de- 
sign, these Associations are actually in the hands of 
‘persons who employ them in disseminating what is 
called ‘“‘ Evangelical Religion,” and.in undermining 
. the influence of the minister who holds not the same 
Zz 
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opinions. They are now converted to:this use; and 
they are convertible for diffusing in succession the 
prevailing modes of the sectarianism of the day. - 
The question then between the Bible Society and 
its opponents is, in my mind, practically come to 
this:—it is not whether the Scriptures shall be cir- 
culated; that was never doubted: it is no longera 
question of comment or no comment: but the ques- 
tion is, whether the Bible shall be’ given with the 
sound interpretation of the Church, whichis the au- 
thorized one; or with that of these Committees. and 
Associations, which is authorized by none but them- 
selves? This I believe to be now the real question 
at issue. ' The Committee in Sackville-street, I think 
itis fairly to be inferred, have the’ cause of these 
Bible Associations’ so much at heart, because they 
think them, and with much reason, to be the most 
efficient instruments for furthering their own purposes; 
“Fhese associations are accordingly officially an- 
nounced as “‘ the hands and eyes of the whole. sys- 
tem.” ‘And after all the declamation about the good 
produced, and the moral and spiritual renovation ac- 
tually effected, it is at last discovered and confessed, 
that ‘‘it is impossible,” without this machinery, 
** fully to ascertain the state, and to reach the cases 
ef the great body of the people.” Hints, &c.. “Its 
‘Importance was not generally known,” but the 
machinery is beginning to do its work. M. Exir. No. 
3l. Nor can any thing be. more just, with the ex- 
change of a single word, than what has beenasserted 
‘at one of the Meetings, that ‘‘ the-estimate of the” 
effects <‘ arising from the Bible Society, in its influence 
‘on individual character, has either not yet been made 
with sufficient aceuracy, or at least has not met with 
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the attention it deserves.” No. 29, M.Extr, Manches- 
ter and S. A. B. Society. 

If the patrons of the ‘‘ evangelical opinions” con- 
ceive this to be the likeliest method of disseminating. 
their own comment, I do not charge them with want 
of policy; very far from it:—I only say, that it is. 
inconsistent with the principle on whieh we set out; 
at any rate, Iam sure that it would be most incoa- 
sistent in me, as a minister of the Church, to lend 
my aid, however weak and inconsiderable, to the 
setting up of an organization unknown to our eccie-. 
Siastical jurisdiction, and which is neither more nor 
less in my eyes than a prelude to the revival of the 
puritanical drama of the seventeenth century. 

And it is because the more sober ministers. of the 
Church; educated ina far different school, will not 
join in propagating opinions which they hold to be 
unsound, and in sanctioning practices which they 
consider to be mischieyous,—it is because they will 
not encourage the poor man, in reading his Bible, to 
look for a special illumination, which the experience 
of all ages-of the Church may inform.us, he will not 
be long content to look for in vain—an illumination 
which is to make him wiser than his teachers, and 
to’ erect him into an infallible interpreter of Holy 
Writ,—that their motives are arraigned, and surprise 
and pity affected at what is called their unwillingness 
to disseminate “‘ the pure word of God.” .In the 
more intemperate and unpublished speeches of advo- 
cates, which the Society disclaims or owns at plea- 
sure, they are dignified with the epithet of ‘‘ rotten 
branches ;’ and in its advised publications, a tone of 
reproof and insinuation is assumed, and a line of ar- 
gument pursued, calculated to render not only their 
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zeal and piety, but even their faith and honesty, sus- 
Ac by the public. 

* ‘Throughout these papers the joie between the 
Society and its opponents, is with the utmost unfair- 
ness represented, ‘‘as respecting the propriety of 
giving the Bible freely to mankind ;” 12 Rep. p. 38.5 
as if they who do not join these Societies were ad- 
verse to the circulation of the Scriptures ; as if the. 
objection lay not against the mode and the principles 
inculcated, and not against the circulation itself ; as 
if this Society were the sole organ of that circulation ; 
as if it were not notorious that the far greater part of 
the clergy are members of institutions which were 
in existence long before Bible Societies, and which 
are pursuing the same object, as it is believed, on 
amore judicious plan. ‘‘ What:does the book’con- 
tain,” it is asked, ‘‘that the circulation of it should be 
opposed?” 12th Rep. p.34. -And'then assuming the 
fact of a criminal opposition, the. orator goes on to 
describe its folly :—‘“‘ the attempt would be as inef- 
fectual as if they attempted to spread. a.mantle before 
the sun. It would manifest ignorance; it would 
manifest impotence; it would manifest. caine? 
Speech of Rev. P. Roe, ib. 

“The good done through the. Holy Sati pineal 
more than permanent—it is everlasting. Let-usnot, 
therefore, attempt to impede the free course of God’s 
mercy ; let us beware of interposing to arrest the 
‘pure streams of heavenly light.” 12 Rep. p. 46. Ano- 
‘ther ‘‘ cannot but regret that clergymen of the Church 
should waste their talents in weighing out.and dis- 
tributing by rule and measure the bread of life, and 
‘in filtering the water of life through metaphysics.” 
‘42th Rep: 'p. 38. “‘ We are told that itis dangerous 
to put the Scriptures into the hands of the ignorant,” 
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Singer, M. Extr. No. 12. ‘We have heard that the 
Church is in danger,” says Mr. Grant; ‘‘ who is the 
adversary that threatens the Church, and against 
whom is it that we are to throw up ramparts and 
entrenchments?—A gainst the W ord of God?—Against 
the W ord of God without note or comment.” 13 Rep. 
p. 55, No, Sir, but against false comments—against 
enthusiastic doctrines attempted to be engrafted on 
that W ord ; which, as the best things are capable of the 
worst perversions, may be rendered mischievous in- 
stead of salutary. ‘‘ Portentous times,” cries ano- 
ther, ‘‘ while the infidelity of the enemies of the Bible 
on the one hand, and on the other the sophistry and 
lukewarmness of its professed friends, are opposing 
such obstacles to the free circulation of the Word of 
God, it is the bounden duty of all who are triends to 
the Bible cause, not to hide their candle under a 
bushel.” Chichester Fortescue, M. Exir. No. 29. It 
is roundly asserted, ‘that nearly the whole of the re- 
&gious public of Great Britiain is engaged in the sup- 
portof the Society.” 12th Rep. ‘In the opposition to 
it there was much to be regretted, and in the opponent 
much to be pitied.” “If he believed what he said, 
he is to be pitied for his want of common sense; if 
he did not believe it, he is to be pitied for his want 
of something else that is common.” Mr. Matthias, 
12th Rep. p. 36. Thus, a most respectable clergy- 
manis, at one of our public meetings, courteously bid 
to take his choice of the horns of the dilemma—knave 
or fool! “The opposition made to the Society. is 
the same which a society of angelic spirits would en- 
counter with God for its patron, and human happiness 
for its object.” 12 Rep. p. 34. “‘Itisa spiritual high 
ireason in a Churchman to revile it.” 12th Rep. ib. 
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“It was a ray of heavenly light, and if the County, 
of Kerry be scourged by absentces and unfeeling lords: 
paramount, it was a consolation to find its most pre~ 
cious interests could be protected and promoted,’— 
by whom ?—by their appointed pastors? Oh, no, 
but by the good citizens of the town of Tralee, “ is- 
suing from the private and sequestered, but most. 
virtuous walks of life.” ‘‘ He lamented the absence, 
this day of the clergy of both persuasions;” the fair, 
inference was, that there was good cause for their ab-- 
sence. ‘‘ He saw with much satisfaction and pride, 
amongst them some very promising and distinguished, 
divines, whose talents and pious industry did great 
credit to this country, and could not fail, if exercised, 
in this sacred cause, to contribute essentially to its 
propagation.” Judge Day's Speech, 14th Rep. p. 71:5. 
republished in M. Extracts. “‘ We stillremember with . 
heart-felt grief, how the W ord of the Lord was silenced 
in many of our Churches, while the pastor. slept, or had 
become infected with the spirit of the times, and un-| 
consciously demolished that building, the upholding, 
of which had been intrusted to him, .. In this distress,. 
&c. on the borders of the Thames a Society was: 
formed, &c.” This is an extract from the Norway’ 
wit hits ect 
* These pious divings, who amongst the other wonders of the age; 
are at the same time, only promising, and yet already distinguished, it is 
presumed from the appellation, must be young men, Now, see how per- 
sons may be deceived as to character, An “ Aged Minister’ of the 
Gospel.” (See pamphlet under this title, p. 37,) says “ that the evil (of! 
fanaticism) is chiefly confined to a band of young. men, who hayve-entered; 
into orders witb no further preparatory reading of the Holy Scriptures, or 
of the studies that help to the knowledge of the same, than might be ant 
ficient to prevent their beifig rejected by the examining chaplain,” But 


the “« Aged Minister’ could not be so well a with their qualifi-’ 
eations as Judge Day ! 
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Bible Society Report, carefully preserved in M. Ex- 
tract, No. 33, and the tendency cf it cannot but be felt 
(considering the readers for whom the Monthly Ex- 
tract is meant) to vilify the established pastor, and 
to inculcate the superiority of a Bible Society over a 
Christian ministry. But the time was past when 
men “ were to be persuaded that the book of God 
was to lie as asealed book, unsearched and unread.” 
Lord Jocelya, M. Extr. No. 20. Dr. Brace hoped, 
<“that they who had imbibed unfavourable opinions, 
would at feast keep them to themselves, and thus 
be saved the mortification of retracting them, and the 
shame of injuring a good cause.” M, Extr. No. 21. 
<< A regard to the Church was the ostensible, not the 
real objection.” 12th Rep. p. 39. <‘‘ The serpents 
of error and division were. insinuating themsélves 
into its counsels, (the Society’s,) and the hyenas of 
atheistical epposition were threatening it from with- 
out; and had not Jehovah been its support by day, 
and its light by night, its feet would have slipped.” 
i2th Rep. p. 39.. “ The opposition comes from the 
lovers of ease, the lovers of pleasure, and the whole 
host of God's enemies.” Ib. ‘Itis elsewhere distinctly 
draced to ‘‘ the natural hostility of the human mind 
to the light of religious truth.” M. Extr. No. 13. 
““ Tt is scarcely fair to arraign a man in his absence, 
yet it would be difficult to find a jury of his peers to 
try him ;” 12th Rep. p. 34.;—and this ofa respectable 
clergyman, whose only offence it was to have attacked 
the Society. On the one hand its advocates style 
themselves, “lovers of the Bible ;” 12 Rep. p. 34. ;— 
“‘they who have tasted the riches of redeeming love, to 
whom Christ’s Gospel and work are precious.” M. Ex. 
At. On the other hand, its oppenents.are those “who 
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withhold the Scriptures, taking away the key of know- 
ledge, &c.” 12th Rep. p.39. ‘* Lukewarm professors 
of orthodoxy.” M. Extr.No.14, “ None but those who 
have never spiritually discerned the divine beauty of 
the Scriptures, can disapprove measures whose only 
tendency is to promote the universal enjoyment of 
the Bible.” Summary, p. 53.“ Mistaken men! who 
hide the key of knowledge,—they enter not in 
themselves, and those that would, they hinder!” M. 
Exir. No.10. Is an objection raised at their meet- 
ings ?7—the objector is consigned to ignominy in the 
next Monthly Extract, “as an enemy of the Lord, 
whilst out of his wrath is made to flow praise.” M. 
Extr. No. 82. . 

This list of gross misrepresentations, of unfair at- 
tacks, and of downright abuse, might be swelled out at 
‘pleasure. These instances have been selected with- 
out much care, as will be.seen by the arrangement, and 
from few documents,as will appearfrom the references. 
They are taken from what the Society has chosen to 
publish, and are a very favourable specimen com- 
pared with that invective which is poured forth by 
more indiscreet orators at the various meetings, and 
re-echoed in the daily prints. But I hasten to relieve 
myself from the nausea excited by such passages, as 
uncharitahle as they are false, and not the less mis- 
chievous because they are absurd, considering the 
class of readers for whom they are/intended; and I 
_shall only add the speech of a Reverend Gentleman, 
who, after‘having feelingly described the attack made 
on him in Dublin by the various Societies ‘‘ as re- 
sembling that of a press-gang,” and after no very re- 
spectful mention of the late excellent Archdeacon 
Thomas, and of Messrs, O’Callaghan and Phelan, his 
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superiors, I am confident, in intellect, and his equals, 
I doubt not, in integrity, modestly tells us what he 
himself is—<‘‘ a consistent minister of the Church, 
who signed her articles in simplicity, sincerely believ- 
ing what he signed and professed to believe :” and 
then with a candour at least worthy of his modesty, 
he concludes with charitably ‘‘ hoping, that all the 
epponents of the Society may be able to make a simi- 
lar confession before the judgment-seat of God!!” 12th 
Rep. p. 4h. 


¢ —__ hic nigrz succus loliginis, hec est 
JErugo mera.” 


A reader little versed in this controversy may be 
curious to know who are the persons whom he has 
seen classed, with so little discrimination, under the 
common head of opponents, with these sons of Belial, 
these ‘‘ lovers of ease,” these ‘‘ lukewarm professors 
of orthodoxy,” nay, these “ serpents of division,” and 
these “‘hyzenas of atheistical opposition,” It would 
have become the Society, instead of darkly insinuating 
charges in publications destined to find their way 
into every cabin and workshop of the kingdom, fairly 
to have told the world what is the reputation, what 
the rank, what the undoubted zeal for propagating 
Scriptural knowledge, of that great number who can- 
not be prevailed on to advance its schemes. This, to 
use a homely phrase, would have been giving the 
people fair play: they might then have chosen be- 
tween their advisers. 

Since the Society has omitted this necessary 
sequel to its “labour of love,” I would have the 
world to know, that amongst those who never ap- 
proved the scheme, or those. who have found 

2A 
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reason to withdraw, which is a still stronger mark of 
disapprobation, (to say nothing of the enlightened 
laity, ) are to be found the Primate of the Irish Church, 
with a great proportion of the Episcopal Bench, and 
no small number of the Irish Clergy; the English 
and Irish Universities ; three-fourths of the English 
Bishops, with the two Archbishops at their head; and 
in their train a great, a very great, majority of the 
beneficed and elder clergy, who, I scruple not to say 
it, rank highest amongst their brethren. for sound 
piety, well-tempered zeal, and good learning. 

“‘ Have I then no share in the opprobrium of my 
order ?—Have I no right to be indignant in my turn?” 
What, in the name of candour and of common sense, 
has the’ abuse of the episcopacy and clergy in both 
countries, and of *‘ absentees and unfeeling lords 
paramount” in Ireland, to do with the dissemination 
of the Bible? Why, whilst supposing myself to be 
engaged in providing the poor of Ireland with cheap 
editions of the Scriptures, was I made instrumental 
in scattering these false and mischievous libels? 

I confess that I cannot read without indignation 
the foul aspersions cast upon all who conscientiously 
oppose, or who merely do not join its cause, by a 
Society which, in the same breath, boasts to have 
“moderated the prejudices and conciliated the af- 
fections of Christians of every denomination.”—An 
institution which is said to be ‘accompanied with the 
‘softer attributes, surrounded by faith, and zeal, and 
charity, breathing the very spirit of Him who went 
about doing good to all mankind.” Mr. C. Grant, 
13th Rep. p. 55. 

For my part, I am well content to take my stand 
with this illustrious company, and to share the oblo- 
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quy attempted to be cast upon them. Their united 
voice might well abate an ingenuous adversary’s con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause. I see amongst 
them, and in no small number, men whose primitive 
simplicity of manners, and innocency of life, would 
have been thought exemplary in the purest times; 
whose enlightened faith is able to give an answer to 
the subtlest gainsayers; and whose attainments would 
reflect a lustre on any age or nation. I love them 
for the very qualities by which they are so strongly 
contrasted with their defamers ; for their virtue with- 
out pretence, their piety without enthusiasm, their 
eloquence without. cant, and their learning without 
parade. They have their fault, but it is a fault al- 
lied to excellence. They are conscious. that they 
are fitted to form the judgment of the age, and not to 
take the colour of their opinions from it. It is called 
their pride. Could they but stoop to learn of those 
whom it is their duty to instruct, how vastly popular 
might they become! But the world will do them jus- 
tice: a grateful posterity will bless them for their 
useful, their edifying, and their painful labours, when 
Bible Society Reports shall have been long forgot- 
ten :—their contemporaries do them justice as it is. 
The Church, like the civil institutions with which 
it is inseparably interwoven, is deeply rooted in the 
affections of the wiser sort of the people. Men take 
a familiar liberty in finding fault with what they still 
have no mind to part with. This testiness must not 
be mistaken for dislike. The people—ihe more de- 
cent part of the people, would not, after all, change 
their pastors. The very people have distinguishing 
ears, and would not hold long to the conventicle: 
we saw it during the usurpation—they turned round 
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and laughed at their sanctimonious teachers: ‘whilst. 
the well-informed, by whose judgment the weaker 
sort are, in the long run, guided, feel that the best 
interests of the national piety, and of the national 
literature, are bound up in the fates of this ancient 
order. In the hour of danger, who shall step forth 
- in defence of the common faith, after you have dis- 
missed its old defenders? The polished sceptic and 
the reasoning separatist, the Gibbons and the Humes, 
the Lardners and the Priestleys, will not look into 
‘Bible Society orations; they will smile at its decla- 
mation; they will not credit its inspirations; they 
will pass by unheeded the thing it calls its proof; 

but they have felt, and hey respect, the Weapens of 
the clergy. 

The honest warmth of this digression, in commen- 
dation of a body of which, with unfeigned humility, 
I profess myself an unworthy member, will, I trust, 
meet with a just allowance. 

IT have now stated, what appear to me, siathetiie 
tory reasons for withdrawing from the Hibernian 
Bible Society,—reasons founded on the documents 
which that Institution has either published or circu- 
lated under its sanction. Statements and preten- 
sions, I am aware, far more extravagant,—appeals to 
Divine interposition more presumptuous,—a familiar 
use of God’s name more irreverent,—stories of con- 
versions more puerile and enthusiastic,—comments 
more pernicious, and interpretations of Scripture more 
erroneous,—speeches, if possible, more rhapsodical ,— 
language more fulsomely adulatory towards suppor- 
ters, more defamatory as to the motives of opponents, 
and more openly menacing towards the Established 
Church,—proof of practices more unjustifiable, and 
tending more directly to subvert the influence of the pa- 
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rochial minister,—might have been easily selected from 
the articles with which the monthly, the weekly, and 
the daily press abounds, and from the reports of those 
numerous meetings in which this Society delights, 
and which form so necessary a part of its machinery 
for securing the popularity that it covets. 

Shall it be said that in the estimate of its merits 
and demerits, these, its practical results, are to be 
overlooked ?—In my mind, they constitute the most 
objectionable part of its proceedings. But, noto- 
rious as they are, it is not so easy to bring them 
home. They may be disowned—they have been dis- 
owned. The mischief works, but it is apologized for 
as the accidental derangement of the machine, for 
which the contrivance itself is not answerable; I 
have, therefore, thought it best to pass them over, and 
merely to adduce that matter to which the Society 
has affixed its official seal. And, if I mistake not, 
more than sufficient has been brought forward to 
exhibit to the reflecting reader the enthusiastic cha- 
racter and pernicious tendencies of the Institution, 
and to vindicate the motives of those who have 
withdrawn from it their support. The instances pre- 
sented may not, perhaps, all appear to bear with the 
same weight on the point in question; noris itin the 
nature of probable proof, that every part of it should 
possess equal force. The main strength ofthis, and of 
every similar argument, results not from the instances 
Separately considered, but from their number and 
character, when viewed together. And it is pre- 
sumed, that an Institution professing solely to place 
cheap editions of the Scriptures within the reach of 
the poor of this country, disclaiming all interference 
with party questions, and giving out that it abstains 
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from every thing that can be considered as convey+ 
ing a comment,—that its object is to conciliate all, 
and to give offence to none ;—it is presumed, that a 
Society, resting its sole claim to the co-operation of 
all Christians on its adherence to such principles, 
has forfeited that claim, if it shall be proved against 
it, as I think it has been proved in the pages to which 
I now refer,— That it has circulated a mass of papers 
unconnected with its proper business, and contain- 
ing matter which a great part of the clergy feel it 
impossible to recommend to the poor man’s-perusal— 
matter of a character highly enthusiastical, calum- 
nious, rhapsodical, puerile; passim. That it has 
needlessly, except for party purposes, espoused the 
cause, and identified itself with the interests of an 
Institution which we never pledged ourselves to sup- 
port,—which it was known that, in fact, a great num- 
ber of us disapproved, and which is discountenanced 
by a large majority of the English clergy, as conducted 
on principles covertly hostile to the Church; pp. 14 
to 16. That it has gravely put forth presumptuous 
and indecent claims to a Divine Interposition in its 
behalf, and sanctioned in its agents unwarranted 
assertions of providential marks of favour, thereby 
opening an inlet to every fanatical pretence and 
irregular practice; pp. 16 to 41. That, partly to 
‘countenance this arrogant and fond pretension, 
partly to enhance its own importance, and to 
make good a paramount title to support, it has 
constantly published the most exaggerated state- 
ments of its usefulness, and of the wonderful re- 
ligious. renovation produced by its means, both at 
home and abroad, thus raising delusive expectations 
in the public mind, the disappointment of which can- 
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not fail of being ultimately prejudicial to the Chris- 
tian cause; pp. 41—103. That it has sedulously 
inculcated the principle, that the most illiterate are 
as competent interpreters of Holy Writ, as the best 
informed, inasmuch as a special illumination of the 
Holy Spirit is promised to lead all into saving truth 
by the Scriptures themselves, without the ordinary 
means of instruction ; that the Bible, in short, is its 
own interpreter, in their mistaken sense of the phrase, 
and is sufficient fo do its own work; a, principle 
which, in the unqualified manner in which it has been 
proclaimed, conveys the most. erroneous comment, 
encourages the ignorant, by misinterpreted passages 
of Scripture, to rely solely on divine grace, and ren- 
ders those to whom pastoral instruction is most 
necessary, wholly regardless of it; pp. 103—128. 
That, by dwelling on the non-importance of the dis- 
tinguishing tenets of the Church, and exalting the 
value of a communion in so indefinite a faith as that 
of “a Bible religion,” it has established a principle of 
union which, however fallacious and unscriptural, is 
capable of consolidating the most discordant sects in 
opposition to the Established Church; pp. 186—143. 
That it has set on foot extensive organizations not 
recognized by any civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
by which our parishes have been divided into minute 
districts, and placed under the superintendence of 
of self-appointed Committees, numerously composed 
‘of persons expressly chosen, not on account of their 
respectability, but of their zeal. and devotedness to 
** the cause ;” who are authorized, independently of the 
parochial minister, or in opposition to his authority, 
to establish a systematic and continual intercourse of 
Spiritual visits with the people, in which visits the 
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Bible is not only to be given, but to be read and dis- 
coursed of, and, consequently, expounded ;—a system 
which, I think, must appear to be a direct inter- 
ference with the parochial minister in the discharge - 
of one of his most important functions ; pp. 1443—L69. 
That its management has fallen into the hands of those 
who, within the pale of the Church, are Sectaries in 
principle, and of those who, without the pale, more 
consistently profess dissent; and who, therefore, in - 
zealously,recommending these organizations, engraft- 
edon the original constitution of the Society, are fairly 
to be supposed to have in view the dissemination 
of their peculiar tenets :—which, it is presumed, from 
the delineation given of their prominent features, will 
be found as opposite to sound religion,.as to the doc- 
trine of the United Church; pp. 169—175, That it 
has become an organ for casting the most uncha- 
ritable censures upon those who do not join in 
promoting measures and in advancing doctrines 
which they consider net merely as a departure from 
the original principle, but as reprehensible and perni- 
ciousin themselves ;—for arraigning, in particular, the 
motives, and for disparaging the. character of the Es- 
tablished Clergy, by describing them to those who are 
most easily deluded by misrepresentation, as adverse 
to, the circulation of the Scriptures, and as desirous of- 
‘holding the people in spiritual ignorance; pp. 175, 184. 
It is presumed, I say, that a Society against which 
.such allegations shall have been made good, will be 
pronounced by every impartial man, as having forfeited 
all claim to support, and more especially to the sup- 
port of those who are pledged, under an awful re- 
sponsibility, to communicate none but the words of 
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sound instruction ; above all, when it is considered 
that we are by no means reduced to the alternative 
(which might have created a hesitancy in some minds) 
either of not circulating the Scriptures widely, or of 
circulating them with these erroneous comments, and 
by means of these dangerous practices; but that 
there exist Societies in both kingdoms, imtimately 
connected with ourreligious establishment, and under 
the direction of its pastors, which, if duly supported, 
are adequate to disseminate the Scriptures to any 
extent, amongst Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 
(if the former choose to take the Bible alone from our 
hands, )* and which are so constituted, as to provide 
for Churchmen the Prayer-book, and judicious helps 
for making the Scriptures understood; pp. 95—4i76. ; 
when again it is discovered, that the imputation of 
surrendering the principle of the Reformation brought 
against those who insist on a prudent deference to 
the judgment of the Church, and the usefulness of 
explanation to the uninformed, is founded on a mere 
fallacy ; pp- 180—135.; and when, lastly, it is seen 
that the unity promoted by the Society is by no 
means the unity of faith, or the communion in wor- 
ship, enjoined in Scripture, as productive of genuine 
fruits of charity and knowledge, but a mere healing 
unity; and that the Society, instead of healing divi- 
sions, has multiplied them, by introducing discord 
amongst those who were before in harmony and 
peace, and by creating as many erroneous interpre- 
tations as it raises up gifted interpreters of the Sacred 
Text; pp. 185—136. Such is the Substance of the 


foreguing pages. 
* If the Dissenters have objections to this course, their obvious plan is, 


to form Societies for the supply of their own poor. 
28 
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_ To some men the past reads no lessons, and the 
present affords no prognostic of the future ; otherwise, 
the resemblance of what is now doing to what took 
place above two centuries ago, might well raise an 
apprehension, lest the issues of these similar causes 
should not be unlike. The following picture of the 
infancy of Puritanism is drawn from the living sub- 
ject bya master’s hand. Substitute the new organt- 
zation for the old discipline, and then say, whether 
the pretences and practices of that day do not re- 
semble something that is going on amongst ourselves. 

“‘ From hence they proceed to a higher point, 
which is the persuading of men credulous and over 
capable of such pleasing errors, that it is the special 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, whereby they dis- 
cern those things in the word, which others read- 
ang, yet discern them not. After that the fancy 
of the common sort hath once’ thoroughly appre- 
hended the spirit to be the author of their persuasions 
concerning discipline, then is instilledinto their hearts, 
that the Spirit, leading men into this opinion, doth 
thereby seal them to be God’s children ; and that, as 
the state of the times now standeth, the most special 
token to know them that are God’s own from others, 
in an earnest affection that way. This hath bred high 
terms of separation between such and the rest of the 
world; whereby the one sort are named, the Brethren, 
the Godly, and so forth; the other, Worldlings, Time- 
servers, Pleasers of Men, not of God, with such 
like. From hence they are easily drawn on to think 
it exceeding necessary, for fear of quenching that 
good spirit, to use all means whereby the same may 
be both strengthened i in themselves, and made mani- 
fest unto others. This maketh them diligent hearers 
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of such as are known that way to incline ; this maketh 
them eager to take and seek all occasions of secret 
conference with such; this maketh them glad to use 
such as counsellors and directors in all their deal- 
ings which are of weight, as contracts, testaments, 
and the like; this maketh them, through an un- 
weariable desire of receiving instruction from the 
masters of that company, fo cast off the care of those 
very affairs which do most concern their estate, and 
to think that they are like unto Mary, commendable 
for making choice of the better part. Finally, this 
itis which maketh them willing to charge, yea, of- 
tentimes to overcharge themselves for such men’s 
sustenance and relief, lest their zeal to the cause 
shouldany way be unwitnessed. For what is it which 
poor beguiled souls will not do through such incite- 
ments? In which respect it is also noted, that most 
labour hath been bestowed to win and retain to- 
wards this cause them whose judgments are commonly 
weakest by reason of their sex. And although not 
women loaden with sins, as the Apostle St. Paul 
speaketh, but (as we verily esteem of them for the 
most part) women propense and inclinable to holiness, 
be otherwise edified in other good things, rather than 
carried away as captives into any kind of sin and 
evil by such as enter into their houses with purpose 
to plant there a zeal and a love towards this kind of 
discipline ; yet some occasion is hereby ministered 
for men to think, that if the cause which is thus fur- 
thered, did gain by the soundness of proof, whereupon 
at doth build itself, it would not most busily endeavour 
to prevail where least ability of judgment is; and, 
therefore, that this so eminent industry in making pro- 
selytes more of that sex than the other, groweth, for 
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that they are apter to serve as instruments and helps 
in the cause. Apter they are, through the eagerness 
of their affection that maketh them, which way soever 
they take, diligent in drawing their husbands, children, 
servants, friends, and allies, the sameway ; apter, through 
that natural inclination unto pity, which breedeth in 
them a greater readiness than in men to be bounti- 
ful towards their preachers who suffer want; apter, 
through sundry opportunities, which they especially 
have, to procure encouragements for their brethren. 
Finally, apter through a singular delight which they 
take in giving very large and particular intelligence 
how all near about them stand affected, as concern- 
ing the same cause. But be they women, or be they 
men, if once they have tasted of that cup, let any man’ 
of contrary opinion open his mouth to persuade them, 
_they close up their ears, his reasons. they weigh not, 
all is answered with rehearsal of the words of John, 
We are of God ; he that knoweth God, heareth us ; as 
for the rest, ye are of the world ; for this world’s 
pomp and vanity it is that ye speak, and the world; 
whose ye are, heareth you.” Preface to the Eccles. 
Polity, p. 147—9, 8vo. edition, Oxford, 1793. 

‘Tam aware how much better the argument might 
have been treated had it fallen into otherhands: but 
this I think I may venture to say without presump- 
tion,—that the Churchman who sees no cause what - 
ever for alarm, who can find no reason for suspect- 
ing the soundness of the Society’s views, nor discover 
any thing objectionable in its publications and its prac- 
tices, as exhibited in the exposition. which I have at- 
tempted, would not have been convinced by any 
arguments that could have been adduced. ‘‘ Rea- 
son,” says one, ‘‘ lies in a little room, and obe- 
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dience in less; and although what I have said may’ 
not stop the mouths of men resolved to keep up 
a faction, yet I have said enough to the sober and 
pious,—to them who love order, and hearken to the 
voice of the spouse of Christ,—to the loving and 
to the obedient; and for those that are not so, Ihave 
no argument fit to be used, but prayer, and readiness 
to give them an answer, when they shall modestly de- 
mand it.” Bp. Taylor, Pref. to Consecration Sermon. 

I have but to add, that my determination of with- 
drawing from the Hibernian Bible Society has been 
formed after a long and a fair examination of its 
claims. Had I entertained a remaining doubt as 
to the expediency of this secession, that doubt 
would have been removed by the decisive step 
lately taken by my diocesan, who in transferring his. 
patronage from the Bible Society, and in munificently- 
increasing the funds of the Association for discounte- 
nancing Vice, has unequivocally pronounced his judg- 
ment on the merits of the two Institutions. The latter 
Society is capable, if duly supported, of doing all the 
good, unaccompanied with the evils, of the other, 
Its patrons and presidents enjoy not a nominal, but 
a realinfluence; and for the prudence and zeal of 
their operations, the public has a solid security in 
their known principles, and in the accountableness. 
of their station :—it has an actual pledge in the un- 
ostentatious and useful character of that Institution’s 
past transactions. 

I do not say that there could arise no ease in. 
which I should not venture to take on myself the 
responsibility of acting in opposition to the declared. 
opinion of my ecclesiastical superiors; but there is 
"certainly no case in-which I should not, again and 
again, deliberate before I did so. It is with mea 
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very strong reason for not assisting in specious 
schemes for propagating Christian knowledge, to find 
that they are discountenanced by those whose esti- 
mate of their utility must be founded on a wider sur-’ 
vey than my own; and who are, moreover, intrusted 
with the office of directing the efforts of the Church into 
the practicable channels of doing good. JI am not, 
therefore, at all moved by the hard words of “ luke- 
warmness and sophistry,” so lavishly applied to what 
is great and good in the Establishment. That persons 
in the highest stations of the Church, with the best 
attainments, and with the deepest conviction of the 
truth of religion, have not put forth their strength in 
many of the spiritual enterprizes of the day, proves 
nothing more to my mind than the mature conviction 
of such persons, that their strength would have been 
so exerted to no good purpose. The desultory ef- 
forts employed in these hopeless projects waste our 
resources, or divert, them from nearer and more im- © 
portant objects, whilst they encourage schismatics 
in their errors, by evincing our own distrust of the 
wisdom and piety of our Ecclesiastical Rulers. 
Shall we never learn that unity is strength? One 
of the great causes of a breach of unity, both in doc- 
trine and in practice, is the setting up of the dictates 
of a private spirit, ultimately resolving itself into in- 
spiration, in competition with the combined wisdom, 
and the public judgment, of the Church. ‘Let us then, 
as we are honest men, plainly disown in ourselves, and 
firmly discourage in others, all wnauthorized pretences 
to Divine illumination, the fertile source of every error 
in individual opinion, and of every offence against 
wholesome order. Let us, as the only means under 
God’s blessing for the attainment of that knowledge. 
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which becomes us as teachers, cultivate biblical and 
critical learning ;—‘“‘ refusing the old wives’ fables,” 
in which some seem to think the very essence of 
edification to be concentrated. Let us recommend 
conformity, by practising obedience; let us shame 
those who undertake to expound what they do not 
understand, by the painfulness of our own researches; 
let us spend more time with our Greek Testaments, 
and less in oratorical meetings; let us not omit 
amongst our Christian graces, docility, submission 
to superiors, humility, and the love of order. These 
are the old ways; treading in them, like true Church- 
men, we shall zealously adopt those plans alone of 
moral and religious improvement which have been 
digested and recommended by superior wisdom. 
Thus, and thus only, in concord amongst ourselves, 
with a pious, a well-instructed, and an affectionate 
flock at home, with sound erudition as our guide, 
and with the ordinary blessings of the Holy Spirit 
on our endeavours, we may confidently issue forth, 
arrayed in a panoply of celestial temper, against the 
distant adversaries of our Faith. 
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CHAPTER I. 


In which Mr. O’Callaghan’s principal Arguments: are 
answered. 


-§ i. AFTER the experience of twelve years, in which 
the Bible Society has been the instrument of important 
and diffusive benefits, it might be hoped that the fears of 
its adversaries would be allayed and their opposition 
abated.. But the alarm, which was variously and_inef-* 
fectually sounded in England, has been lately echoed from 
_the College of Kilkenny, and calls upon the friends of 
the Institution in Ireland to take their share in its defence. 
The Reverend Master of that Seminary, while he admits 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society, * in some 
points of view, is, perhaps, the noblest Association that 
ever appeared in the world,” and admires ‘‘ the sublimity 
| of its object—to promote the interests of Christianity at 
| home, and impart to the deluded Mahometan, and be- 
_nighted Heathen, the light of divine Revelation,”—de- 
| elares himself to be one of those, who, on mature reflec- 
_ tion, disallow the efficacy of the means employed :—He 
_ earnestly objects to the circulation of the Scriptures ‘“ with- 
| out note or comment,” aa at the close of the first sec- 
1.3 2 
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tion of his pamphlet, endeavours to turn the oe | 
the Institution into an argument against the soundness | 
its views. ‘* What truths” (says he) * have ever been so 
suddenly, and extensively embraced, as the commercia 
illuminations of Mr. Law, or the reveries of Peter, t 
Hermit ?” But, I would ask the author, Is there no other 
assignable cause for its rapid progress, but the congeniality 
of error with the human heart ? Is not the early ral 


tion of the Gospel, throughout the Roman Empire, j 
considered as a proof of its divine original? And may 
a similar, though not a miraculous blessing, have cm 
the labours of the Bible Society ? I do not propose these 
questions, as if their answers were decisive of the subject 
under discussion, but as sufficient to repel a misapp! 
presumption. a 
§ 2. Our Author, in the first page of the second sec- 
tion, advances another step towards the full developement 
of his views, by admitting, that “ the circulation of the 
Bible may, perhaps, form an important zmgredient in a 
plan for promoting Christian knowledge ;—as part 9 
system, it might be indispensable ;” ‘* but,” (he adds) ‘it 
may be fairly doubted, whether it will, of itself; promote 
in any sensible degree, the cause of religion and virtue” 
This objection, then, goes no further than a charge of 
deficiency.—But is an institution incomplete, because 
does not embrace every object, which is, in any way, te 
pable of being connected with it? On the contrary, it is 
more likely to be efficient by being simple; and, if the 
example should be generally followed, the great system, 0} 
which it forms a part, will probably be better m 
by adopting, to a suitable extent, the approved principle 
of a division of labour. i 
Such is the unincumbered plan of the Bible Society. 
It circulates the Scriptures ‘* without note or comment,’ 
not because it would deny the legitimate use of these helps; 
but because, though useful in their place, they are 
necessary to salvation; and the impossibility of agreeing 
about the selection of them would frustrate that most 
Christian design of concentrating the efforts of various 
denominations of Christians. For a like reason, the Bible 
Society does not meet the wishes of our Author, in pro- 
viding expounders of the Scriptures, to follow them into 
- every cottage where they find their way: it leaves this de- 
, >. 
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partment to those who are entrusted with the ministry of 
the word. | 
_ To this principle of the Society, I am happy. to be able 
to produce the approbation of the Bishop of St David’s. 
“It is a principle” (says his Lordship*) in the Preface of 
a Work entitled, “ The Bible, and the Bible alone, the 
Religion of Protestants.” ‘¢ It is a principle which mili- 
tates against no form of Church Government; it neither 
advocates nor interferes with any peculiar interpretations 
of Scripture. It accepts the Scripture as its own inter- 
preter. But it rejects nothing, it undervalues nothing, it 
discourages nothing, that can serve to explain the Scrip- 
tures. It proceeds on the principle of the authorized Ver- 
‘sion, and distributes the Bible without note or comment. 
But it does more: it upholds the authority of that Version 
by confining itself to it. With the first great principle of 
the Society for promoting Christian knowledge it co-ope- 
rates most powerfully. It promotes Christian knowledge, 
by distributing the pure word of God to an infinitely 
greater extent, both at home and abroad, than could have 
been done by any Society not acting upon the single prin- 
qiple of distributing the Bible.” 
_. How unreasonable, then, is the complaint of our Au- 
‘thor, that ‘‘ ne provision is made for expounding the 
Scriptures to the people by comment or oral instruction ?” 
It may be observed, however, that its direct tendency is to 
promote even those advantages, which it does not attempt 
to provide :—as, for instance, it can; scarcely be doubted, 
that the Prayer-Book and Homily Society is the legitimate 
offspring of the Bible Society, and, (if my recollection 
does not much deceive me) it has been ascertained, that 
the dissemination of the Common Prayer-Book has been 
increased since the period of its institution. 
§ 3. Immediately after the last quotation from our Au- 
thor, it appears that a still more weighty objection is in 
reserve :—The Bible is represented as, perhaps, the most | 
difficult of all bocks !—the causes of its cbscurity are col- 
lected in formidable array, and it is asked, ‘ Will it be 
seriously maintained, that the contracted mind of an ig- 
norant peasant can, in the short intervals of a life of 
labor, read and comprehend, in any tolerable degree, the 
“ high import” of these sublime and sacred books, which 
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have given full employment, for successive years, to capas 
cities of the highest order, enjoying unbroken leisure, im- 
proved by various knowledge, and animated with fervent 
piety?” Such questions as these, I trust, might be satis= 
factorily answered by many living proofs, that the intel- 
lects of the peasantry are not to be despised.—One should 
really think, that our author must have written theoreti 
on this part of his subject, and not from experience, 
The information of the peasant is doubtless inadequate ta 
a critical acquaintance with the Bible; but does this 
render him incapable of understanding our Lord’s para> 
bles accompanied with his own expositions ? Does this dis= 
qualify him for being affected as he ought by the history 
of the atoning sufferings and death of his Redeemer ? 0 
his glorious resurrection and ascension, and of the la 
of his Apostles? Perhaps some may answer—no:—but 
let him stop there-—Do not perplex him with the diffi- 
culties of the Epistles. Others may suggest the inex 
pediency of ettiploping his time upon the abrogated rite 
of the Mosaic dispensation, Our author’s reasoning ap> 
plies to the whole volume, (excepting such parts as he, 
and those who think with him, may choose to select) with 
additional allegations of obscurity against the glorious 
light of the New Testament. These terrors present a 
very awful aspect as they are exhibited upon the author's 
page, and I doubt not, from his own account*, that he 
’ has felt them, with all their aggravations, in the course of 

his studies. But I should be sorry to see one who could 
so state them, without any display of the light in which 
they are comparatively lost—I should be sorry to see him 
intrusted with the task of abridging the Bible for the use 
of the illiterate—I should greatly fear his being so haunted 
with the visions of darkness, as to shut out the brightest 
beams of truth. ‘These surely (notwithstanding all diffi- 
culties) are obvious and prominent in the volume of inspi- 
ration, unless the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. Yet there is reason to believe, 
‘that they have not appeared thus prominent to the mind 
of our learned adversary ; for he says, page 7, ** The mine 
is rich, but the peasant wants skill to work it, and bring 
to light its inestimable treasures.” Now I would intreat 
him to reflect, that the very ignorance, of which he dreads 
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the consequences, is in a great measure a safeguard against 
the supposed mischiefs of obscurity. Very many of those 
difficulties, which have occurred to our author, must ne- 
cessarily be unknown to the illiterate peasant; for they 
require a considerable degree of learning even to observe 
them. And those which he does observe he is not caught 
and entangled by like the critical enquirer. If he cannot 
_ readily surmount them, he sets. them down to the account 
of his own ignorance, he blesses God for the abundance 
* of plain truth by which he is enlightened, his soul is 
humbled and edified even by difficulties, and he proceeds 
without perplexity. As in viewing the works of God 
without ‘science, he yet can sincerely adopt 'the praise of 
the Psalmist, that, ‘* the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handy work,”—so, 
in contemplating the excellence of his word, he can go 
on with the same Psalm and say, ‘* The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” 
Here is pointed out to us the indispensable quality for 
a right understanding of the holy Scriptures, whether in 
the learned or the unlearned—childlike simplicity. With- 
out this, the highest attainments are in vain;—with it, 
whosoever comes within the class of intelligent beings, 
may be made “ wise unto salvation,” and read the whole 
of the Bible with profit. A learned man, untaught of 
God, perhaps may smile. But, if he would not be num- 
-bered among those, who ‘‘ professing themselves to be 
wise have become fools,” let him recollect who it was that 
** rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” (Luke x.21.) This childlike disposition may be, 
and I trust is, often found among the most learned. -In 
‘this case learning becomes a most valuable handmaid to 
_ religion; but of itself merely it affords no security against 
resting the holy Scriptures, and is not adequate to the 
saving knowledge of them. It is the single eye alone, 
which illuminates the body; but if the eye be evil, the 
_brightest beams of truth shall shine in vain, its rays will 
be distorted, and the best auxiliaries will be perverted 
and abused. The ‘ natural man” (whether learned or 
unlearned) ‘‘ receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
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know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
(1 Cor. ii. 14.) What then, in either condition, is the 
true security against error and perversion? A real hum- 
ble dependance upon his teaching, who has graciously — 
promised unto Zion, that all her children ‘shall be — 
taught of the Lord,” (Isaiah* liv. 13.) and who has held — 
forth by his apostle James the indiscriminate assurance— _ 
*s If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that — 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it — 
shall be given him.” hveiet ; or 
' § 4. But how is all this to be reconciled with the authority — 
of another apostle referred to by our. author in his fifth — 
section ?— Without insisting on the syntax of the passage 
in the original, by which its application is limited, it is — 
admitted, that in the Epistles of St. Paul there “are some — 
things hard to be understood”——but who are the unlearned, — 
by whom they are wrested to their own destruction? — 
Does the apostle mean those, who are unacquainted with ‘ 
Philosophy and Logic and Criticism? If so, he must 
have included a great majority of them, to whom these 
epistles were addressed ; for we are informed, that ‘* not — 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not — 
many noble, were’ called:” (1 Cor. i. 26:) yea, he must — 
have included himself; for he and most of the apostles — 
were, in this sense, actually dypeujero, “ unlearned and — 
ignorant men.” (Acts iv. 13.) We must therefore neces= — 
sarily seek another meaning; and the true one does not — 
appear very difficult to be found. Unlearned in what? 
I answer—In the Scriptures—ipabéic. These are they — 
who are in danger of wresting the Scriptures, espe= — 
cially if they also deserve the character of instability. 

They, who are but partially acquainted with them, are 

liable to be imposed on, by the deceitfulness of their own — 
hearts, or by the arguments of designing men. What — 
then is the remedy ? Should they be peasants, or in any of 

the lower orders of society, our author would advise to 

‘Keep them still unlearned, to withhold from them the — 
only infallible means of removing their ignorance. But 

can he persuade us that St. Peter would sanction such 

advice? It is not a little remarkable, that, in the © 
first chapter of the same epistle, he commends those 

to whom he writes for their attention to that part of — 
Scripture, which, in its very nature, implies obscurity— 

the writings of the prophets. ‘“ We have also a more 
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sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts :” 
and the persons, to whom the epistle is addressed, are not 
the learned exclusively, or the rulers of the church, but 
those ‘* that have obtained like precious faith.” From 
the prophetic books themselves also confirmations may be 
adduced :—* Seek ye out of the book of the Lord and 
read,” says the prophet Isaiah (c. xxxiv.) in an address . 
which opens in the most comprehensive terms,—‘* Come 
mear, ye mations, to hear; and hearken, ye people: let 
the earth hear, and all that is therein ; the world, and all 
things that come forth of it.’ And even the Apocalypse 
is introduced with a blessing upon him ‘‘ that readeth.” 
‘Shall we then listen to the alarms of prejudice in oppo- 
sition to the authority of the word itself, and not rather 
rejoice in the extension of a spirit of sober and hum- 
ble enquiry—even among peasants? If we do not, 
we shall little resemble the maxims and temper of the 
inspired historian, who praises the Jews of Berea, as 
‘more noble than those of Thessalonica; because ‘* they 
-received the word with all readiness of mind, and search- 
ed the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” 
“ Therefore,” it is added, ‘‘ many of them believed.” 
And this account is given without any respect of persons ; 
for Paul and Silas are described as going into the syna- 
-gogue, which no doubt contained all classes of people. 
(Acts xvii.) 

§ 5. But let us follow our author to what he brings 
forward as historical evidences of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from circulating the Scriptures without note 
or comment—the seditions in Germany of the sixteenth 
century, and the rebellion in England of the next. Now 
is it possible to charge these things upon the circulation 
of the Scriptures? In my opinion (so far as they were 
connected with religious extravagance) they are truly 
chargeable upon the long mental slavery, which preceded 
the age of free inquiry. In the sudden bursting of such 
bonds, it is not to be expected that all things should im- 
mediately proceed in a moderate and peaceful course, or 
that all should know how at once to use those privileges 
discreetly, to which they had been wholly unaccustomed. 
Excesses are natural under such circumstances; but they 
are only to be regarded as a temporary effervescence, and 
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when this has subsided, there is by no means equal reason 
to dread its repetition. tag 
We should remember too that, at the period in ques- 
tion, although the Bible was much read, it is impossible — 
it could have been generally read by all classes of the people. — 
Yet Mr. O’C. asserts, (p, 10) that * at this time, prayer, and 
preaching, and reading the Scriptures were at their height: 
—every man prayed; every man preached; every man 
read; and no man listened.” But no Bible Societies — 


then existed for circulating the Scriptures without note 
or comment. No school societies for enabling the poor 
to read them. The probability therefore is, that the want 
of those Institutions left room for those very evils, which 
it is attempted to associate with them, for the purposes F 
of jealously and fear. Whatever might have been the — 
number of preachers and of hearers, it is evident that — 
readers must have been comparatively few,—for the plainest — 
of all reasons; because few could read. Many therefore 
had an opportunity of becomirig partially acquainted 
‘with the Scriptures, without being competently learned 
or instructed in them, with abundance at least of oral 
comments, which is a situation directly opposed to our 
author’s argument, and from which conclusions completely 
subversive of it may be fairly inferred. sia vm 
In addition to this general reasoning, we must also take — 
into account with respect to England, that the lamentable — 
confusions of the reign of Charles the First did not ori- 
ginate in religious controversy, or among the lower orders. 
The dispute began politically, between the King and the 
Parliament, sectarian nrischiefs were incidentally drawn — 
in, and could never have produced such direful conse- — 
quences, if the principles of toleration had been under- 
stood and acted upon as at present,—if the constitution 
had attained its present freedom, and above all, if the © 
bulk of the people had been taught to read, and employed 
_ the acquisition in the study of the Bible. A slight atten-_ 
tion to dates will shew how little this study could have 
been cultivated in the vulgar tongue, at the time of the 
civil war, in which Munzer became a ring-leader. It 
began and ended in the year 1525 :— Luther was engaged 
in the translation of the New Testament into the German 
fanguage in the retreat which he called his Patmos; but 
did not complete it there:—He left that retreat in the 
month of March 1522, after a confinement of ten months; 
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and the leaders of a furious complexion had already com- 
menced their operations in the year 1521 *. But I shall 
lay before the reader the real nature of - this insurrection, 
in the following extract from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History +. 

Tn the year 1525, a prodigious multitude of seditions fa- 
natics arose like a whirlwind, allofa sudden in different parts 
of Germany, tookarms, nnieed theirforces, waged waragainst 
the laws, the magistrates, and the empire in general, laid 

“waste the country with fire and sword, and exhibited daily 
the most horrid spectacles of unrelenting barbarity. The 
greatest part of this furious and formidable mob was com- 
posed of peasants and vassals, who groaned under heavy 
burdens, and declared they were no longer able to bear 
the despotic severity of their chiefs; and “hence this sedi- 
tion was called the Rustic war, or the war of the peasants. 

- But it is also certain, that this motley crowd was inter- 
mixed with numbers, who joined in this sedition from 
different motives, some impelled by the suggestions of 
enthusiasm, and others, by the profligate and odious view 
of rapine and plunder, of mending fortunes ruined by 
extravagant and dissolute living. At the first breaking 
‘out of this war, it seemed to have been kindled only by 
civil and political views, and agreeable to this is the ge- 
neral tenor of the Declarations and Manifestos that were 
published by these rioters. The claims they made in these 
papers, related to nothing farther than the diminution of 
the tasks imposed upon the peasants, and to their obtain- 
ing a greater measure of liberty than they had hitherto 
enjoyed. Religion seemed to be out of the question; at 
least, it was not the object of deliberation or debate. But 
no sooner had the enthusiast Munzer put himself at the 
head of this outrageous rabble, than the face of things 
changed entirely, and by the instigation of this man, who 
had deceived numbers before’ this | time, by his pretended 
visions and inspirations, the civil commotions in Sazony 
and Thuringia were soon directed towards a new object, 
and were turned into a religiows war.’ 

To this account is annexed a note which it is material 
also to transcribe. 


‘ 


* Section 3. Part 2. Ch. III. § iv. Mosh. Ec. Hist. Maclaine’s Translation. 
t Cent. xvi. Section 1. Ch. II. § xxii. Thid. 
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‘< These kinds of wars or commotions, arising from the 
impatience of the peasants, under the heavy burdens that 
were laid on them, were very common long before the 
time of Luther. Hence the author of the Danish Chro- 
nicle (published by the learned Lupewie, in the ninth 


> 


volume of his Relig. M. Storum, p. 59.) calls these insur- 


rections a common evil. This will not appear surprising 
to such as consider, that in most places, the condition of 
the peasants was much more intolerable and grievous 


before the Reformation, than it is in our times; and that — 


the tyranny and cruelty of the nobility, before that happy 
period, were excessive and insupportable.” 

From these documents it is evident, that the troubles of 
those times admit of ample explanation, upon principles 
which are very far from militating against Bible Societies. 
And the frantic enthusiasm of John Brockhold, which 
followed at the short interval of eight years, is just as 
much discreditable to the circulation of the Scriptures, as 
the cry of the Pythoness at Philippi to the ministry of Paul 
and Silas. (Acts xvi.) Both are alike to be traced to the 
s¢ devices of Satan,” who labours to associate scandals of 
his own creating, with those causes which he knows to be 
subversive of his kingdom. To this source are to be at- 
tributed the pretended visions, and revelations by which 
multitudes were deluded in the infancy of the Reformation. 
But, ‘‘no sooner were the workings of enthusiasm sup- 


pressed among the Mennonites, than all the different — 


sects, into which they had been divided, unanimously 
agreed to draw the whole system of their religious doctrine 
_from the Scriptures alone *.” 

Henceforward we meet no more of their monstrous ex- 
travagancies and seditions. 

§ 6. Having thus endeavoured to dissipate what appear 
to me vain terrors, derived from inapposite examples, I 
beg indulgence in returning to what I conceive to be one 
of the chief points at issue, namely, the capacity of the 
lower orders of the people to understand the Bible. As 
to the natural powers of intellect, I suppose it will hardly 
be maintained, that they are limited to any class of so- 
ciety. Place the children of the peasantry in equally 
favourable circumstances with the children of the gentry, 


and they will be found equally capable of acquiring a | 


* Mosheim, Cent. xvi. Sect. 3. Part 2 Ch. III, § xii. Maclaine’s Translation. 
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‘knowledge of languages, of science, and of every depart- 
ment of literature. ‘This assertion is a matter of fact and 
experience, so far as the trial has been made; and such 
experiments are by no means unfrequent, considering the 
external difficulties which must be surmounted in their 
progress. Under this conviction, I am astonished at the 
position, that the peasantry or their fellows are incapable 
of understanding the Holy Scriptures! But when it re- 
minds me of similar positions concerning the incapacity 
of the negro race, which have been obstinately maintained 
in opposition to fact—my wonder ceases :—I recollect the 
cause—It is only another proof of the power of prejudice 
to exclude the force of truth. If I should hear a man re- 
fuse to class the negros among rational beings, I appeal 
to St. Domingo—If I should acquiesce in a like stigma 
upon my own countrymen, I must renounce my observa- 
tion. 

Let us beware, however, of being hurried by indignant 
feelings. Let us endeavour to view the matter with the 
light of sober discrimination. What then does the inca- 
pacity of the peasant really amount to? It is admitted, 
that he is not competent to a critical study of the Bible. 
And, by the way, how few that are thus competent can 
be found in any class! But, for this reason, he is saved 
from the obstruction and perplexity of critical difficulties, 
and notwithstanding his inability to encounter these, he is 
capable, through that divine grace which is promised to 
all that ask it, to read every part of the Bible for edifica- 
tion and for comfort. He is capable of embracing that 
“ faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation,” that 
s* Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.”— 
He is capable of believing that ‘* God is love’—that He 
is ** about his path, and about his bed,” and ‘* understands 
his thoughts afar off’ And, if he is obliged to confess, 
that ‘* such knowledge is too wonderful and excellent for 
him,” that he “‘ cannot attain unto it,” the royal Psalmist 
himself confessed the same. He is as capable of under- 
standing the doctrine of regeneration, as one educated in 
a university, or born in Judea, even though it should 
be clothed in an oriental metaphor—‘ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” We 
find Nicodemus indeed asking, ‘* How can these things 
be?” But he was ‘‘ a master of Israel.” I will proceed 
a step further, and affirm, that the doctrines of the In- 
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carnation, and of the eternal Trinity in Unity, are nét : 
a whit more incomprehensible to the peasant than to the — 
philosopher, and much more liable to heretical perversion 
by the latter than by the former. What mischiefs have — 
been produced by Logic, Metaphysics, and verbal dex- — 
terity, when applied to such subjects in pursuit of speeu- — 
lations beyond human limits! How comparatively safe is tl 
the reason of the peasant ! How much more likely to rest — 
satisfied without being wise above what is written! Iam — 
persuaded that the general tenor of écclesiastical history ; 
will prove, that heresies have much more frequently ori- — 
ginated with the learned than with the illiterate—and — 
ainong the earliest heretics recorded we find the sect of — 
the Gnostics, whose very name implies a claim of superior — 
wisdom. og 
§ 7. But I am not one of those, who argue from the ~ 
abuse of that which is valuable against its use. I point — 
out its incidental’ dangers, by. no means with a view to — 
discourage the just and humble application of every pos- 
sible aid to the illustration of the Scriptures,—but to repel — 
the unfair insinuation, that the worst abuses are to be 
imputed to what is called in the style of such accusers— — 
a vulgar profanation of the sacred volume. It is indeed 7 
a 


ee 


susceptible of important illustrations from profound re- 
search.—The knowledge of a philosopher, an antiquarian, 
or a linguist,—every species of talent and acquirement, 
may be successfully exercised, in the demonstration of its” 
truth, and the exposition of its meaning. But, as our 
soil may be cultivated, and agriculture improved and 
adorned by the science of the chymist, and yet does not 
deny an abundant produce to ordinary labour; so the 
Bible, while it presents an ample field to exercise the 
scholar, the critic, and the man of taste, is at the same 
time rich in bounty to the illiterate and unpolished—its 
most precious treasures are open to the acquisition of plain 
and honest industry, and by its fertility, under the vivi- 
fying influence of heaven, all ranks are fed. _ 
In these views I am corroborated by an authority, 
which I am glad to find Mr. O’C. respects—Archbishop 
Tilllotson. ‘ The best things in the world” (says he in 
a sermon on Matthew xxiii. 13.) ‘ have their inconve- 
niencies attending them, and are liable to be abused ; but 
surely men are not to be ruined and damned for fear of 
abusing their knowledge, or for the prevention of any’ 
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other inconvenience whatsoever. Besides, this is to cross 
the very end of the Scriptures, and the design of God in 
inspiring men to write them. Can any man think that 
God should send this great light of his word into the 
world, for the priests to hide it under a bushel; and not 
rather that it should be set up to the greatest advantage 
for the enlightening of the world?”........ “ And 
though there may be many difficulties and cbscurities in 
the Scriptures, enough to exercise the skill and wit of the 
earned, yet are they not therefore either useless or dan- 
gerous to the people. ‘The ancient fathers of the church 


were of another mind......1.... * St. Chrysostom 


says, ‘ If men would be conversant in the Scriptures, and 
attend to them, they would not only not fall into errors 
themselves, but rescue those that are deceived: and that 
the Scriptures would instruct men both in right opinions 
and a good life.’ And St. Hierome more expressly to 
our purpose; ‘ That infinite evils arise from the igno- 
yance of the Scriptures; and that from that cause the 
most part of heresies have come.’ But if’ what they say 
were true, is not this to lay the blame of all the ancient 
heresies upon the ill management of things by our Sa- 
viour, and his Apostles, and the holy Fathers of the church 
for so many ages, and their imprudent dispensing of the 
Scriptures to the people? ‘This indeed is to charge the 
matter home ; and yet this consequence is unavoidable”.— 
«“ For our parts, wé have no fear that our people should 
understand religion too well: we could wish with Moses, 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
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CHAPTER IL. . 
Contains a brief Review of the Holy Scriptures. 


§ 1. I shall now proceed to a few cursory observations | 


| upon the different parts of the Old and New Testament, 


which I hope may be useful in calling to mind what the 
Bible really contains, with the actual degrees of clearness 
and obscurity ;—and, at the same time, afford opportu- 
nities of taking further notice of our author’s arguments, 
and of introducing auxiliary proofs and illustrations. 
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To begin with the Book of Genesis:—I would scan 


objector, must the account of the creation remain inope= 
rative to the overthrow of idolatry, and the communicas — 
tion of the knowledge of the great Creator, unless it can 
be compared with the Mythology of the Ancients, or the 
‘modern discoveries in- Astronomy and natural Philoso- 
phy? Must a man have read Longinus before he can f 
the sublimity of the divine mandate and its instantaneous 
effect ? Must he have studied all that has been written on > 
the origin of evil, before he can be edified by the history 
of the fall and the promise of a Redeemer? . 
I am well satisfied, that the tendency of geological 
researches, however they may have been sceptically per= 
verted, is to establish and illustrate the Mosaic History of 
the Deluge; but I am no less ‘convinced, that, without 
such information, the stupendous event may be believed, 
and impress the mind with an abhorrence of iniquity, oi 
an awful sense of divine vengeance. Nor will this be un= 
accompanied with the consolations of mercy :—for the 
humblest peasant can comprehend the assurance, that the 
waters shall no more become an overwhelming flood; and 
that ‘‘ while the earth remaineth, seed time and Fae 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.” (c. viii. v. 22.) 3 
It would occasion too long a dissertation to. dwell upon, 
the obvious instruction to be derived from the History of 
Abraham and Isaac, of Jacob and of Joseph. But I trast 
that all those, upon whose hearts it has been written, “7 
be desirous that it should be imparted to all classes of 
their fellow-creatures. I will not contend, that the pro- 
phecy of Jacob in the 49th chapter can be easily inter-— 
preted by an illiterate peasant; but I would not shut it 
up from his perusal, if it-were only for the salutary effect, 
which the exclamation of the dying patriarch is calculated 
to produce.—* I have watched for thy salvation, O Lord!” 
And if, after meditating at his sepulchre, and ine | 
the forgiving spirit of Joseph called forth afresh, we should 
suppose our peasant to proceed to the Book of Exodus, 
need we tremble for the consequence? Is the history of 
those judgments, which were intended to declare the name 
of Jehovah throughout all the earth*,—to be made a 
secret ? Or shall the communication of it be limited to 


* See Exod. ix. 16. 
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the great, the opulent, and wise? Let. us remember the 
first recorded instance, in which that history was made in- 
strumental to convert from idolatry, and to make one 
acquainted with the living God. Was it a Philosopher of 
Egypt, or a King of Canaan? No:—it was Rahab of 


Jericho! Do we wonder at this singular pre-eminence ? 


It was not singular, when the Lord said to the chief 
priests and the elders of the people, “ The publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.” 
(Matt. xxi. 31.) . 

But, perhaps our author will here observe, that Rahab 
did not read an account of the miracles of Egypt, but 
only heard their report ;—for I find he makes a distinc- 
tion between preaching the gospel and circulating the 
Scriptures. (p.51.) And will not this terminate in giving 


z fe ni fo) 
oral tradition a preference to the written word of God ? 


- No:—(it may be-said)— We would not substitute our own 


words, but give the words of Scripture prudently, in 
a cautious and abridged form adapted to the capacities of | 
the illiterate. Now, what might be expected in this way, 


_ we may judge from what has-been already done in the 


abridgment of the ten Commandmenis*. And surely this 
specimen of presumption should admonish us, with all 


‘the impressiveness of an awful fact,\to listen with the ut- 


most jealousy to the delusive propositions of our author, 
and, notwithstanding his alarms, to adhere to the pious 
wish of seeing the 20th chapter of Exodus, and every 
chapter of the Bible in every cottage in the land. 

§ 2. If any are disposed to admit the universally edify- 
ing tendency of the historical and moral parts of the 
Peniateuch, but would’plead for the propriety of with- 
holding the ceremonial law, and especially the book of 
Leviticus, as abrogated and unnecessary—I would, in the 
first place, intreat him to consider, where is this liberty of 
abridging to be bounded ? Who is to be the authoritative . 
judge? Must we resort once more to the infallibility of the 


Church? Let the lovers of truth and liberty take heed 


how they open a door to encroachment. Let all who will, 
employ themselves in abridging, and expounding, and in 


disseminating their works, as much as they think fit. I 
believe that a good deal has been done, and profitably too, 


* See Note Ch. II. § 12. near the ends 
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in this way already. But, at the same’ time, let the vo« 
lume of Revelation be every where at hand as God has” 
framed it, that there may be an opportunity of bringing” 
the works and doctrines of men to the test of divine au- 
thority. A little reflection will also shew, that the very — 
parts, which at first sight may be deemed superfluous for — 
ordinary readers, are highly useful and important for the — 
right understanding of the whole. The book of Leviticus, i 
for instance, is calculated to impress that essential maxim — 
upon the mind, that ‘‘ without shedding of blood is no 

remission*,” to illustrate that leading feature of the Chris- — 
tian dispensation—the atoning efficacy of the death of 
Christ. If a man be ignorant of the sacrifices of the law, 
how shall he understand the exhortation of the Gospel, to 
“‘ behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world 2?” If the ceremonial law be a sealed book to 
him, you must not only seal the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a very great proportion of the Epistles at large; but — 
also the account. of the controversy about circumcision in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and of St. Peter’s vision upon — 
the house top at Joppa, so intimately connected with the 
conversion of Cornelius and the opening of the door of 
faith to the Gentiles—so that we must surrender some of — 
the plainest historical parts of the New Testament, and it — 
may well be asked, Where shall we stop? j 

§ 3. With respect to the remaining historical Books of — 
the Old Testament, (besides other diversified instruction — 
in faith and holiness,) one general observation is appli- — 
cable to them all, that they are calculated to impress the ~ 
mind deeply and practically, with the doctrine of divine — 
Providence ; making manifest God’s perpetual observa-— 
tion of the state and. conduct of his creatures; what an 
evil and bitter thing it is to depart from his service, and 
what blessedness must attend a faithful adherence to it; — 
since ‘* the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the ~ 
whole earth, to shew himself strong in behalf of them, 
whose heart is perfect toward him.” (2 Chron. xvi. 9.) 

The suitableness.of this sacred history to ordinary ca- — 
pacities perhaps will be admitted, though probably it may 
be alledged, that it is voluminous+. Now, for my part, — 
I have often been struck with a very opposite impression, — 
in contemplating the space, within which so much matter _ 


* See Heb. ix. 22. t See “ Thoughts,” &c. p. 14. 26. $2. 46. 
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and so. many ages ate contained. I have admired the di-+ 
vine goodness in making this information so brief and so | 
easily accessible; which, if written in the manner of other 
histories, might have been swelled to a size much exceed- 
ing the leisure of a peasant, without any disproportion to 
the events. Even in this view it appears to me, that the 
wery structure of sacred history contains an internal evi- 
dence, that it was designed for general use ; that it is in 
fact an abridgment for the purposes of religious know- 
ledve, made actually portable (if I may so speak) and 
wonderfully compressed for the convenience of all men. 
- Lwish Mr. O’C. (as he declares himself friendly to that 
species of instruction) would seriously consider that ex- 
cellent story of the Shepherd of Salisbury plain, which is 
founded. im fact, and he would then see beautifully exem- 
plified, how time may be redeemed by the poor for the 
study of the Bible. I am persuaded many similar in- 
stances exist in various occupations, and even in some of 
the least stationary and the most busy. But if is my 
object, at present, to point out how the Old Testament 
history is accommodated to such. That it is so will (£ 
trust) be evident, from observing with how much brevity 
in general -the wars of the Israclites are recorded, and 
that, uniformly, the end of the sacred historian is to glo~ 
rify God and illustrate his providence, instead of «lisplay- 
ing the valour of heroes, or of imparting knowledge which 
could be useful only to particular classes of men. What 
a small portion of the book of Joshua is bestowed upon 
the wars of Canaan in his time! How concise is the book 
of Judges, compared with the period and the transactions 
to which it relates! And, when it does enter into detail, 
(as in the cases of Gideon, and of the Benjamites) is it 
not for the sake of a practical effect, alike important to the 
peasant and the prince ? 

It would be unnecessarily tedious to multiply instances 
throughout the succeeding books. Let it suffice to specify 
the 8th chapter of 2 Samuel, in which the victories of 
king David over several great countries are dispatched in 
a few verses, together with a general reference to the 
many reigns, which are concluded with infornting us, that 
the detail of their transactions was written, in the books 
of certain prophets, or in the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah, or of Israel. It was not therefore for want of co- 
pious documents, but, a, that these details were 
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omitted; while the ministry of Fliah, and the reforma- 
tion under Hezekiah, with his miraculous deliverance in 


- answer to the prayer of faith, are described at large. 


The conclusion is, that these sacred records are already so 
far abridged as divine wisdom saw to be expedient, and 
providentially adapted to the religious instruction of those, 
who have little leisure for reading, and little money to 
expend upon the purchase of books. 3 

We are informed in the New Testament*, that the 
earliest of the sacred historians ‘* was learned in-all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians;” yet, who would have discovered 
this in the Pentateuch ? King Solomon was so great a na- 


_—_—- 


turalist, that ‘* he spake of. trees from the cedar of Leba- 


non, even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes ;” (1 Kings iv. $3.) yet.none of his studies in na- 
tural history have been preserved :—The wisdom of the 
prophet Daniel was proverbial ; he was also instructed in 
Chaldean learning; and he was high in station in the 
court of Babylon :—Yet, what species of wisdom is to be 
derived from his writings, but that which pertains to the 
dispensations of the Most High? I infer, that the Bible, 


while it presents a spacious and profitable field for the ex= — 


ercise of the learned, is not exclusively designed for their 
USC sui) J 

§ 4. But in alluding to the wars of the Israelites, it may 
perhaps occur to some, that, notwithstanding the brevity 
with which they are related, the reading of them may be 
calculated to excite or cherish a cruel and sanguinary spi- 
rit. To allay this apprehension, I would first present a 
very serious danger, which it suggests to me, from re- 
stricting the reading of the Bible. Is it possible, in the 


case of such restriction, effectually to oppose the false 


statements of infidels, or counteract their influence upon 
the minds of the ignorant? These insidious enemies 
(among other machinations) immediately seize the oppor- 


tunity to pervert the wars of the Old Testament. into an’ 


argument against revealed religion:—And, I would ask 
Mr. O’C., what illiterate man is most likely to fall into 
their snares? The man who is well read in the Holy 
Scriptures, or the man from whom they have been with- 
held? If he should entertain a doubt upon the subject, 


* See Acts vil. 22, 
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let France answer the question. Let him look to that un- 
happy country, with the causes, the horrors, and the 
consequences of its revolution ; and let him never again 
mention the days of our Charles, in order to deter us 
from the circulation of the Bible. Let him recollect, that 
it was during the successful opposition of Great Britain, 
the society which he deprecates grew up to its maturity ; 
and this, perhaps, may serve to dissipate some of his 
fears. Again, I would ask him to estimate the operation 
of such a production as the Age of Reason upon illiterate 
minds :—What shield would he provide against it? A 
partial acquaintance with the Scriptures, dispersed at the 
discretion of the learned and opulent. But how easy 
would it be, in such circumstances, to infuse the suspicion 
of priest-craft and imposture ?—How plausible the sug- 
gestion, that a part only of the Bible had been laid open 
to the public view, because the remainder would not bear 
examination ?—I know not any refutation of such a ca- 
lumny, that could equal an appeal to the volume itself. 
But, in addition to this view of the danger of infidelity, 
and the best method of repelling it, I would observe, with 
respect to the tendency of being conversant with the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites, that the Protestant part 
of the community must necessarily obtain some knowledge 
of it from the public service of the church:—And, whe- 
ther is that knowledge more likely to be abused in an im- 
perfect state, or when accompanied with repeated and 
explicit declarations, that the iniquity of the Amorites was 
full, and that these nations were devoted by God’s justice 
to an awful condemnation, of which it pleased his wisdom 
to make the Israelites the executioners? Yet this ad- 
vantage of enlarged reading in private is,/no imputation 
whatsoever upon the public reading—(for it is calculated 
to impart an abundant store of knowledge to regular and 
attentive hearers)—but upon those, who would restrict 
the information of the people: in contradiction to that 
authentic declaration, “I say not nay, but a man may 
profit with only hearing, but he may much more profit 
with both hearing and reading *” 
§ 5. It is evident that the aim of the compilers of our 
_ Liturgy was to bring as much of Scripture as possible 
before the congregation, and to impress it upon their 


* See 1 Homily, 2nd Part. 
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attention and memory as frequently as possible. To be 
convinced of this, we have only to inspect the calendar and 
instructions, prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Psalms were “intended to be read over once ever 
month; the most part of the remainder of the Old Tes- 
tament once, and the whole of the New Testament (except 
the Apocalypse *) thrice every year, besides the Epistles 
and Gospels :—And the Homilies most earnestly exhort, 
that private reading should be added to con; regational 
hearing. The very first of this inestimable collection is, 
“A fruitful exhortation to the reading and knowledge of 
the holy Scripture :’—And to what classes the oan dreatelyl 
extends may be learned from the following quotations :— 
‘¢ There is whatsoever is meet for all ages, and ‘for all 
‘degrees and sorts of men.” And again, ** He that is so- 
weak that he is not able to brook strong meat, yet he may 
suck the sweet and tender milk, and defer the rest until 
he ‘wax stronger, and come to more knowledge. For 
God receiveth the learned and unlearnéd, and casteth 
‘away none, but is indifferent unto all. And the Scrip- 
‘ture is’full, as well of low vallies, plain ways, and easy for 
‘every man to use, and’to walk in; as‘also of high hills | | 
~and mountains, which few men can climb unto.” 

There is another homily expressly composed against the. 
“eavils which'were then objected ‘to the circulation of the — 
Bible. It begins with tracing ‘up opposition against the 
free use of the Holy Secriptures—even to the agency of - 
Satan, who trembles for his kingdom. It notices, that 
there are some who “ think it not meet for all sorts of © 
men to read the Scriptures, because they are, as they 
think, in sundry places stumbling-blocks to the un-— 
Jearned.” It specifies and answers their alledged reasons, 
and concludes with discussing objections to some of the 
Psalms. But to quote all that is apposite would be to 
transcribe almost the whole of these excellent discourses. — 
I must therefore be content with intreating my readers to | 
refer to the originals, and, in addition to their testimony, 
to weigh the following observation upon the appointed 
reading of the book of Psalms. It is without the omis- 
sion of a single Psalm or a single verse:—And does not 
this afford an indisputable proof, that the Reformers of - 


* “Out of which there are only certain proper lessons appointed upon 
divers. feasts.” 
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| our church were completely of an opposite opinion to 
our author, as to the expediency of abridging the Holy 


Scriptures, in order to adapt them to the capacity and 


' use of the lower orders? It is most manifest, that who- 
_ soever disputes against the principle of the Bible Society, 


must in ‘effect abandon the principle of the Reformation, 


| and is decidedly at issue with our Established Church ; 


_ however he may boast a zeal for her interests.—It is a 
zeal which she emphatically disclaims, and clearly pro- 


' nounces to’be “* not according to ‘knowledge.” If then 


_we agree with the Established Church in the propriety of 
reading the whole book of Psalms, and that so frequently 
in her public worship—let it be considered, in what man- 
ner that reading may most effectually be made “ @ reason- 
able service.” Ys it by a familiar acquaintance with the 
other ‘scriptures, or the contrary? In the latter case, 
how many passages must be unintelligible, which a know- 
ledge of the history and laws of the Old Testament would 
render plain and edifying? ‘To adduce examples would 
be as superfluous, as to reason at large upon the suitable- 
ness of the whole collection for informing the judgements, 


-and animating the devotion of “ high and low, rich and 


poor, one: with another.” . But I cannot quit this part of 
the sacred volume, without quoting a question and an- 
swer of the royal Psalmist, ‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto according 
to thy word.” The answer is not given with a promise 
that the young man be.a scholar ; nor is a different plan 
suggested for the illiterate: we are therefore warranted in 
taking it generally,—and, is it possible to regard the rule 
without a knowledge of its direction ? 

‘Our author (I trust) will not dispute the account, 
which the book of Proverbs gives of its own design and 
tendency. ‘* To give subtilty to the simple *, “to. the 
young man knowledge and discretion.” For these pur- 
poses its plain, sententious, hortatory style is admirably 


adapted—abstaining from all recondite discussion; yet 


speaking with authority and persuasion to the conscience 
of the learned and the unlearned. Yet it has some dif- 
ficulties and obscurities; but who will presume to ex- 
punge them ? 


“ Parkhurst translates the original word “hasty,” but the difference does 
not materially affect the matter in question. 
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From the book of Ecclesiastes I would il that a poor 
man might be taught contentment, and to see the folly 
of envying those acquisitions, which the wealthiest, the 
greatest, and the wisest, have experienced to be all 
** vanity and vexation of spirit ;’—to estimate the swestag 
ness of the sleep of industry ;—to reverence the house 
God ;—and, to ‘* be more ready to hear than to give the — 
sacrifice of fools ;’—to exhort his children to ‘‘ remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth ; ”—to look for- 4 
ward to the time, when ‘‘ God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be eyil;”’—and, under the influence ~ 
of these principles, to regard it as their main concern, 5 
to ‘fear God and keep his commandments.” I haye — 
heard a Gentleman quote this book to prove the dang er of 
being “ righteous overmuch *,” and another of that class 
pervert the Canticles;+ but never have I witnessed an 

abuse of either among the peasantry. To those who 
_ think meanly of their capacities I would recommend the 
consideration of a short history or parable from Toca 
siastes, and a verse of Proverbs :—‘* There was a little 
. 


city, and few men within it; and there came a great 
king against it, and besieged it, and built great bul- 
warks against it: now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no 
man remembered that same poor man.” (Eccles. IX. 
14,15.) ‘* The rich man is wise in his own conceit 5 
but the poor that hath understanding searcheth him out.” 
(Prov. xxviii. 11.) And to those who are easily alarmed 
and shaken by such publications as that of our author, | © 
would recommend the following passage:—‘* He that — 
observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth — 
the clouds shall not reap.’ > (Eccles. xi. 4.) An ingeni- 
ous man might write'a book to destroy not only the 
reading, but the tillage of the poor :—But the timidity — 
which, listens’ to reasonings against common: sense, and — 
yields to a morbid apprehension of danger, will never 
promote the welfare.of the body or the soul. Let us not 
then be affrighted from necessary and important wees 


a 


* « Be not righteous overmuch,” &c. appears to me to be spoken in 
the person of an “objector, not as a precept of the Preacher. 

+ I admit the obscurity of this short book ; but even the summaries of 
‘the chapters in the authorized version point opt its spiritual application, 
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by any exhibition of vain terrors and imaginations:— 
Do what is manifestly right, and leave events to God. 

_ In the imperfect review which I have taken, I find I 
have passed by the book of Job; but I had no intention 
of omitting it. Does our author think the mind of a 
peasant inadequate to the sublime descriptions, which it 
contains? He may be unable to identify the Behemoth and 
Leviathan; but this hinders not that his ideas should be 
raised from the wonders of creation, to the might and 
majesty and wisdom of the great Creator. . It may sur- 
pass his abilities to ascertain the most correct translation 
of many passages; and yet he may be blessed with spi- 
ritual discernment, to appreciate the faith and piety, the 
integrity and patience, uf the sufferer:—nay, he may 
even see the necessity of what, it is to be feared, too 
many readers entirely qverlook, that even a man so up- 
right as Job was, should be brought to such a know- 
ledge of his own heart, and of the holiness of God, as to 
«© abhor himself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

§ 6. In advancing to the books of the Prophets, I must 
remind the reader of the approbation of St. Peter, al- 
ready noticed, (c.i. § 4.) to all believers, who ‘* take 
heed” to that light, though confessedly ‘* shining in a 
dark place.” By this authority, which so freely unfolds 
the roll of prophecy, an a forizord argument is applicable 
to the other scriptures. And if, under the guidance of 
this light, we fairly consider the case of St. Peter him- 
self, and of the other apostles, contrasted with that of 
the unbelieving scribes and rulers of the Jews, we shall 
be convinced, that to be illiterate is not the chief obstacle 

* to the understanding of the prophets. For what saith the 
Spirit unto that people, who confidently asserted the high 
character of being ‘‘ a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a 
teacher of babes?” ‘ The vision of all is become unto 
you as the words of a book that is sealed, which men de- 
liver to one that is learned, saying, Read this, I psay 
thee: and he saith, I cannot; for it is sealed: and the 
book is delivered to him. that is not learned, saying, Read 
this, I pray thee: and he saith, I am not learned. 
Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draw 
near me with their mouth, and with their lips do honour 
me, but have removed their heart far from me, and 
their fear toward me is taught by the precept of men: 
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Therefore, behold I will’ proceed to do a marvellous work 
among this people, even a marvellous work and a wonder: _ 
for the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the — 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid”? 
Such is the condition of the learned and the unlearned, — 
when the Lord gives them up to the imaginations of 
their own hearts. But while he denounces judgment, he 
promises a happy change. ‘¢ And in that day” (says he) — 
«‘ shall the deaf hear the words of the book, and the 
eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, and out of — 
darkness. ‘The meek also shall increase their joy in the 
Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy 
One of Israel.” 4 
This prospect of mercy however, is accompanied with — 
a view of the discomfiture of the enemy.—* For the ter= 
rible one is brought to nought, and the scorner is €on-— 
sumed, and all that watch for iniquity are cut off: that ~ 
make a man an offender for a word, and lay a snare for 
him that reproveth in the gate, and turn aside the just — 
for a thing of nought.” a 
Surely we have here an admonition, not to trust in — 
any attainments of Philosophy or Literature, as the grand — 
and indispensable requisite for understanding the wisdom 
of the holy Scriptures; and to beware how we take away — 
«‘ the key of knowledge” from any nation, or any class of — 
mankind; lest what was said by Christ to the doctors of 
the law should be applicable to us:—* Ye entered not in — 
yourselves, and them which were entering in ye hin- 
dered.” (Luke xi. 52.) In my apprehension it is a most — 
awful thing to be engaged in such a resistance, and Tam 
very far from wishing to attach the charge to any indivi= 
dual. But I should rejoice to witness such an impres- — 
sion from the terrors of the Lord, as might warn every — 
opposer to escape impending condemnation, so that “they — 
also that erred in spirit shall come to understanding, and — 
they that murmured shall learn doctrine.” a 
§ 7. In the chapter of Isaiah here quoted (29th) may 
be found the solution of that national unbelief, which our 
author has so strongly summoned to the support of his 
argument *. It makes, however, directly against’ him; — 
for it proves, and exemplifies, the total insufficiency of 
erudition and eminence of station per se for attaining to 


* See “ Thoughts,” &c. Section 3. 
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the true exposition of the Scriptures, and removing the 
‘clouds of prejudice, and worldliness, and pride—while 
‘it pleased ‘God, by the selection and enlightening of a few 
illiterate men, ‘to “ destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
ring to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 
‘Such were the despised apostles of a crucified Redeemer ! 
= It is true that the great apostle of the Gentiles in- 
-‘eurred reproach upon another ground—“ Paul, thou 
‘art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.” 
But though he could most justly'reply, “¢ I am not mad, 
most noble Festus; but’ speak forth the words of truth 
‘and soberness”—what is the account which we find him 
ere of the nature of his ministry? (1 Cor. ii.) “ And 
, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excel- 
Yency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 
testimony of God:”. . : . ** My speech and my preach- 
‘ing was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God, Howbeit, we speak ‘wisdom among them 
that are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor 
‘of the princes of this world that come to nought: But we 
‘speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
‘wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our 
‘glory: which none of the princes of this world knew: for 
thad they known it, they would not have crucified the 
- Lord of Glory.” How different this language from the 
‘manner, in which our author insists upon the almost ex- 
‘clusive instrumentality of learning, in acquiring and com- 
municating the knowledge of religion! And let us re- 
member that this is the man, who was * brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel,” and possessed of many other dis- 
tinguished advantages: yet none of them were able to 
prevent him from being a persecutor and a blasphemer, 
until the veil was removed from his heart, by the same 
‘power which enlightened the fishermen of Galilee. Nor 
Tet it be here thought that I am contending for the gene- 
_ ral necessity of miraculous and apostolic inspiration. The 
‘opening of the understanding to understand the Scrip- 
tures, is among the ordinary operations of the Spirit, 
which belong to all ages of the church, and to all con- 
flitions of men; for ‘no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. xii. 3.) 
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It was not only in the miraculous effusion of the Hol; 
Ghost upon the day of Pentecost, that the Lord opened the 
understanding of the apostles ;—he did so even before his” 
ascension into heaven, by the secret blessing which attended 
his application ofthe Old Testament prophecies. These (it 
is evident) they were all ‘ slow of heart to believe,” as 
well as the two disciples who were going to Emmaus. Y, 
their acquaintance with the letter of them, even in the 
time of their ignorance, was a providential preparation, 
for discerning their meaning and accomplishment, wher 
the fulness of the time was come. B 

§ 8. What though the gracious Saviour, who thus” 
vouchsafed to teach his lowly followers, be now ascended 
up far aboye all heavens—the mind of man is still acces- 
sible to the Almighty power of him who formed it; and 
his wisdom is suflicient to exert that power, without dis- 
turbing the natural faculties of his own ereation, or pro- 
ducing that derangement and enthusiasm, which some ap- 
pear to consider as almost necessarily implied in the-doc- 
trine of supernatural influences. And, why should we 
not expect and believe, that the same divine goadness, 
which opened the heart of Lydia, “ a seller of purple,” to 
attend to the things which were spoken by Paul, will now, 
and in every period, be ready to bestow his holy Spirit 
upon them that ask it. (see Luke xi. 13.) It is vain to’ 
attempt a distinction between the spoken and the written 
word; they. are, substantially the same:—it is the sense 
that instructs, and not the manner of conveying it. The 
word of truth is efficacious, when accompanied with the 
blessing of its author,—and only then,—by whatsoever 
external means it be presented to the understanding, 

Behold the Ethiopian Eunuch, sitting in his chariot, 
and reading Isaiah the Prophet! The passage which he 
is engaged upon is to him obscure and difficult, notwith- 
‘standing that he is the Treasurer of a Queen. All the 
advantages which he enjoyed are not sufficient to interpret 
it:—but is he not, at the same time, rightly and pro- 
fitably employed? Is not his mind undergoing a salutary - 
moral discipline? And, is he not in a state of preparation — 
for the discourse of the evangelist, who is approaching—— 
to begin at the same scripture and preach unto him Jesus? — 
It is not extravagant to hope that, in like manner, even 
now, all requisite assistance will be providentially fur- 
nished, to every humble inquirer in every rank of life :— 
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Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.”—We 
| do not reject expositors, or any other help, in circulating 
the holy Scripture alone ;—we prepare materials for their 
useful labours; we do not intend or excite any rivalry 
against preachers or missionaries*, in instituting Bible 
Societies ; we expect and pray for all needful co-operation ; 
and God, in his wisdom and’ mercy, is raising up a variety 
of instruments, to work together for good. 
' There is really no danger of the study of the Bible be- 
tting a contempt or disregard of others means. I trust 
the humble answer of the Ethiopian treasurer, when asked 
by Philip—‘ understandest thou what thou readest?” “is 
‘not quite singular:—and I can truly testify, in my own 
experience among’ the peasantry around me, that I know 
‘none more regular in attendance upon public worship,— 
none more modest in receiviug instruction, and proposing 
their own ideas, than those who are most diligent in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. 
In this opinion and testimony I am corroborated by the 
similar experience of the Rector of Clapham, stated in 
his review of Mr. Nofris’s Attack; and by the powerful 
authority of the Bishop of St. David’s, in the preface to 
the work already quoted +:— 
~ & Tam” (says Mr. D. p. 20) ** a regular Clergyman: - 
a Society is established in my parish, and it has not, super- 
seded me. ‘The effect of it is to put Bibles into the hands— 
of the poor. Hence I can employ my own funds to 
supply them with Tracts and Prayer-Books. I could not 
do both, and I am therefore truly thankful that such an 
institution exists. So far is this Society from sfperseding 
my labours, that it most essentially aids them.” 
« The objection,” (says his Lordship) * that the uni- 
-yersal distribution of the Bible supersedes the regular 
ministry of the Church, is, I am persuaded, the very re- 
verse of the fact. Our reformers had certainly no such 
apprehension. ‘They are undoubtedly most inclined to 
attend to the Church service, who bring their Bible with 
them: and they, who are best read in the Bible, will be 
most likely to frequent the service of the Church, and will 
certainly be best prepared to profit by the instructions of 
their Minister.” 


* See “ Thoughts,” &c. Section 22. — + See Ch. I. Section 2. 
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§ 9. Let us not then withhold from the humble j peasai 
the inestimable opportunity of enlarging his. views, ¢ COI 
firming his faith, and improving his eodaisa dogg 
seeing, for hisenals the numerous and striking propheci 
shuighe tives been fulfilled in the history of our redem; 
If he be truly humble, he will not be permitted i 
astray :—If not, he may be led. to discover a medicine fc 
his pride. And, should the event unhappily be, that h 
remains, unchanged, it is what the prophet had to deplor 
in more than one order of society:—‘* Who. hath b 
lieved our report ! ? And to whom is the arm of the 
revealed ?”” “a 

There is no exclusive charter of the. path of safety, i 
the pursuit of heavenly wisdom; and they, who. f atte 
themselves with the idea of superior endowments, are i 
‘far greater danger than the most uneducated, Prove bs 
XXVi 12. —‘* Take heed that ye despise not one of these li th 
ones.” It is a eave aoe sin, for a a man to say fq 
brother, ‘* Thou fool ;” and, while we are arrogatin 
ourselves the clearest vision, it is possible, that we may 
be incurring the dreadful sentence of judicial blindness. 

It is recorded (John ix.) upon the occasion of bestor ing 
sight upon a man who had been blind from his birth 
that the Lord Jesus made this remarkable declaration— 
<¢ For judgment I am come into this world ; “that hey 
which see not might see, and that they which see | tbe 
made blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with 
him heard these words, and said unto him, Are we bline 
also? Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye sho ey 
have no sin: but new ye say, we see; 3 therefore your si 
remaineth.” 

Is there then no charter of safety ? yes:—to a. chatacil 
—but not to a class. It is a character, which I trust . 
found to constitute true riches and honour, among a very 
goodly company of the opulent, the learned, and he 
noble; and which they rejoice to recognize in the infe 
walks.of life. It is a character, which enjoys the 
sence of God, and therefore cannot be without his gui 
dance and protection, however situated in the social scal 

—‘* For thus saith the high and lofty one that mhabi 
eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and hu , 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to reyive the I 
heart of the contrite ones.” (Isaiah vii, 15.) 7 
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_ Such are the consolations, which are to be attained by 
reading the books of the prophets, as the language of in- 
jiration ;—under the persuasion, that ‘* prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man; but holy men of God 
e as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” And, 
it is important to observe, that the happy influence of 
such a persuasion must be greatly weakened, if not entirely 
lost, in reading the very best compilation, which could 
be substituted for the Bible. The most precious promises, 
—if they should, not be omitted, or mutilated, or alter- 
ed, would yet acquire somewhat of a human aspect; 
they would want the authority, with which the sacred 
volume is impressed—the broad seal of heaven. A similar 
observation is applicable to the precepts, exhortations, 
and threatenings, which abound in the writings of the 
» What then shall we think of the plan of our 
author, (p- 31.).to circulate among the common people 
the sam and substance of religion judiciously extracted 
from the sacred scriptures !” one advantage of which ex- 
tract he seems to suggest would be, that combined with 
the example which he recommends, it would not savour 
so much of * dictation,” as the labours of the Bible So- 
ciety. How feeble are such suggestions for the advance- 
ment of morality and religion, when weighed against the 
powerful effect, with which the Holy Spirit pronounces, 
« Thus saith the Lord.” 

§ 10. That the prophetic books abound with plain pro- 
mises and threatenings, precepts and exhortations, adapted 
to the purposes of repentance, edification, and comfort— 
it would seem almost superfluous to prove, by an elabo- 
rate degree of quotation or reference.—It may be well, 
however, to remind the reader briefly of the language, 
in ecm the Holy Spirit addresses us in this part of the 
Bible. 

* Hear, O Heavens, and give ear O earth; for the 
Lord hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up chil- 
dren and they have rebelled against me.”—‘* Wash ye, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well ; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow. Come now, and let us reason toge- 
ther, saith the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be.as wool,” (Isaiah i. 2, 16—18.) “ And 
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in that day thou shalt say, O Lord, I will praise _— 
though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
away, and thou comfortedst me. Behold, God is my sal- 
vation 5 I will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Je 
hovah is my strength and my song; he ‘also i is become my 
salvation.” (xil. 1, 2.) Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth 
in thee.”—“ With my soul have I desired thee in th 

night ; yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee 
early : tor when thy judgments are in the earth, the in= 
habitants of the world will learn righteousness.” (xxvii 
3. 9.) “ And the work of righteousness shall be peace; 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever.” (xxxii. 17.) ‘ Who hath directed the spirit of 
the Lord? or being his counsellor hath taught him?”— 
“To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, and t be- 
hold, who hath created these things, that bringeth out — 
icin host by number: he’calleth them all by. names by the — 
greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power; not 
one faileth.” « He giveth power to the faint; and to” 
them that have no might he increaseth strength.’ a (xl. 2a 
955 26)29i) 1 6B event I, am the Lord, and besides me 
there is no Saviour. Fa (xliii. 14.) 504 Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for 1 am God, and 
there is none else.” (xlv. 22.) ‘* Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near. Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his ~ 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he wil 
abundantly pardon.” (lv. 6, 7.) * Thus saith: the Lord, 
the Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: — 
Where is the house that ye build unto me? And-where is 
the place of my rest? For all those things hath mine hand — 
made, and all those things have been, saith the Lorde 
but to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and — 
of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” (Ixvi. 1, 2.) _ 
‘s Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: will ye not tremble ~ 
at my presence, which have placed the sand for the boun 
of the sea, by a perpetual decree that it cannot pass it 
and though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can t 

not prevail; though they roar, yet can.they not pass” 
- it? (Jer v. 22.) “* Thus saith the Lord, Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
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glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 

riches. But let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, that 1 am the Lord which 
exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteouesness in 
the earth: for in these things I delight, saith the Lord. 
(ix. 23, 24.) ‘* Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord.”—* The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked, who can know it? I the Lord 
search the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings.” (xvii. 5.9. 10.) ‘* Am I a God at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not. a God afar off? Can any hide himself 

in secret places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord: 
Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord,” (xxiii. 
23, 24.) “ It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because his compassions fail not.” ‘* For the 
the Lord will not cast off for ever; but though he cause 
grief, yet will he have compassion according to the mul- 
titude of his mercies. For he doth not aftlict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men.” (Lam. iii. 22. $1—33.) 
*« Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord. Let us lift up our hearts with our hands unto God 
in the heavens.” (40, 41.) » ‘¢ Ifthe wicked will turn from 
all his sins, that he hath committed, and keep all my 
Statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live; he shall not die.” ‘ Cast away from you all 
your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed; and 
make you a new heart, and a new spirit; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God; Wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye.” {Ezek. xviii. 21.31, 32.) “A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you.” (xxxvi. 26.) ‘* To the Lord our God be- 
long mercies and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against him.” (Dan. ix. 9.) ‘* Come and let us return 
unto the Lord; for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he 

hath smitten and he will bind us up.”—* I desired mercy 
and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God, move than 
burnt-offerings.” (Hosea vi. 1. 6.) ‘* Sanctify ye a fast, 
call a solemn assembly.” (Joel. i. 14.) And rend your 
heart and not your garments.” (ii. 13.) ‘ Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the 
High God? Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
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-with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased wi 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers of oil 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit 
of my bedy for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” (Micah. vi. 68.) ‘* Behold, 
his soul which is lifted up, is not upright in him: but the 
just shall live by his faith.” (Habak. ii. 4.) “ Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; thé labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I will re 
-joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
(ili. 17, 18.) i okd 
§ 11. These passages present a specimen of the instrue- 
tions to be gathered trom the reading of the prophets, in 
addition to their predictions ;—and who will say that they 
- are not easily intelligible? But how much of their force 
and beauty is lost, by being detached from that connexion 
in which the Holy Spirit has thought fit to place them? 
And, on the other hand, how strongly are they illustrated 
and impressed, by the reasonings and amplifications, the 
sanctions and examples, with which they are surrounded 
and interwoven? Yet I suppose our author would con= 
tend, that to vulgar minds their practical influence must 
be destroyed or perverted by the vicinity of clouds aad 
difficulties :—and he will no doubt be ready to remind us 
of the antiquity of these compositions ; the variety of au- 
thors; the diversity of climate, manners, and imstitu- 
tions; the glowing imagination of the Kastern nations, 
and its fruitfulness in metaphors, allegories, and hyper- 
boles! Notwithstanding all this, Iam of opinion that such 
passages as I have quoted are prominent to the view of 
the unlettered but diligent reader, and that he is compe- 
tent to discern the glory of the heavenly arch by which the 
throne of mercy is surrounded, though neither he nor 
any mortal can penetrate the cloud.— Nay, it is one of the 
salutary, purposes of the revelation of God, to teach us 
humble adoration from the discovery that ‘‘ clouds and 
darkness aré round about him ;” as well as love and trust 
from the conviction, that ‘* righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne *.” - 


* See Psalnt xcvii. v. 2 
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But besides the good use to be derived from acknow- 
ledged difficulties, it appears to me, that they are by no 
means so numerous or formidable, as the rapid but exag- 
gerated sketch of our author would make those believe, 
who are content to be superficial, and to take the most 
important of all subjects upon trust. © In fact, the difficul- 
ties which embarrass most, are those which are created 
by an unwillingness to submit our judgments to the wis- 
dom and testimony of God, and to surrender our favou- 
Fite systems and pre-conceived opinions to those explicit 
doctrines and declarations which will not bend to them. 
And, surely, in this respect the ignorant man, who comes 
to learn from the Bible, has (ceteris paribus) a great and 
manifest advantage. As to the difficulty resulting from a 
variety of writers in the same volume, I shall only ob- 
serve, that, notwithstanding the diversity of style and cir- 
éumstances by which the instruments are marked,—THE 
Avurnoris one. And the amazing harmony, which per- 
-vades the whole volume, has most justly been urged as a 
strong internal evidence of its divine original. The figu- 
rative language too, with which it abounds, especially 
in 'the books of the prophets, is not so hard to be under- 
stood, as we may be led to imagine by the bewildering 
sound of hyperboles and oriental metaphors. Let us look 
attentively at the figures themselves, and not depend on 
general designations. Let it be remembered, that figu- 
rative language is the language of nature ;—that we are 
perpetually speaking in metaphors, ‘so as to be almost un- 
conscious of them from the familiarity of their use. The 
illiterate too, from the very poverty of their language, 
- are only the more assimilated to the want of copiousness, 
Which Mr O’C. has noticed as a source of difficulty in 
the Hebrew. And it is certain, that the occupation of 
the Israelites in husbandry, and the care of herds and 
flocks, was highly favourable to the production of writings 
universally delightful and intelligible. To this we are 
indebted for some of the most beautiful poetry of the 
Psalms of David, in which the imagery is taken from 
-Tural scenes and rural employments, and they have un- 
doubtedly been sung with holy joy, and spiritual under- 
standing, by many a rustic voice. Shall the charge of in- 
capacity to comprehend an oriental metaphor repel the 
lowest peasant in the land sie the rich consolation of the 
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Shepherd’s hynin?—‘* The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 


not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures { 
he leadeth me beside the still waters.”—The sweet Psalmist 
of Israel was a shepherd: and, in the 19th Psalm, and 
wherever he introduces them,—he has sung even the won- 
ders ‘of the firmament, in strains which the astronomer 
and the peasant may unite in admiring. And even where 
the more appropriate images are departed from, either 
those are used which are still universally intelligible, or 
may be easily rendered familiar by an acquaintance with 


the other books of the Old Testament.—* They that go — 


down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters: 
these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep.” (Psalm 107.)—‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
(Psalm 52.) 


_ The prophet Amos informs us, that he was an herdman; ; 


and, though the most sublime of the prophets, Jsaéah, is 
said to have been of royal race, his images are generally 
drawn from the book of nature legible to all, or are sus- 
ceptible of illustration from the other Scriptures. _1 admit, 
that many of them are discerned with additional force and 


beauty, by the aid of learning and taste; but even these 


are sufficiently plain to delight and edify an illiterate be- 
liever, humbly seeking to be made wise unto salyation.— 
ss A man’ (says the prophet in the 32nd. chapter) ** A 
man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a co- 
vert from the tempest: as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Those 
who are most acquainted with the circumstances of oriental 
countries are doubtless best prepared to feel these beau- 
tiful allusions; but surely even a Western peasant may 
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apply them to his Redeemer, may learn more of the se=- — 


curity and comfort to be found in him, and be reminded 
of spiritual blessings by the natural objects which he be- 


holds and feels. Parallel quotations might be multiplied: | 


but I shall turn to a passage, which, standing detached — 


is difficult, but obviously capable of interpretation by the 
plainest reader of the Pentateuch.—In the 4th chapter of 
Isaiah it is promised, that ** the Lord will create upon 


. every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and upon her assem- ~ 


‘ blies a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 


flaming fire by night :” Who that has read the book of - | 


_ Exodus could hesitate to apply the cloudy pillar, in which 
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the presence of the Most High was the leader of the 
camp of Israel? In like manner, various other allusions 
to the Jewish history and ritual admit of ready illustra- 
tion; and in some cases, where the figure is extended to 
_an allegory or parable, the meaning is explained in the 
context itself: Thus the imagery, which describes the 


_ peaceful effects of the Messiah’s reign in the 11th chapter, 


is immediately followed by a plain passage, which suggests 
the spiritual interpretation :—‘* The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid: and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed, their young ones shall lie down 
- together : and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 
den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” To the parable 
of the vineyard in the ‘Sth chapter, the application is 
added in the 7th verse—‘‘ For the vineyard of the Lord 
of Hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his 
pleasant plant.” The resurrection of the dry bones in 
the 37th chapter of Hzekzel, and the union of the sticks of 
Judah and Ephraim, afford similar examples. But to 
enlarge upon this subject would be needlessly diffuse ; and 
I shall close it by anticipating a brief review of the Apo-- 
calypse, as being the only book of the New Testament, 
which belongs to the class of prophecy. 

‘Taking it altogether, it is (perhaps without exception) 
the most obscure and difficult part of the Holy Scriptures. 
The fact is accounted for by its extent—from the early 
part of the Christian zra to the consummation of all 
things. The part unfulfilled must necessarily be obscure, 
and the key of futurity may be requisite for the full ex- 
planation even of what has been already verified. But, 
with all its acknowledged difficulty, I do not hesitate to 
affirm, that it is.a book of practical utility. I cannot say 
that Mr. O’C’s. assertion (p. 28.) of the taste of the poor 
Protestant leading him to this, and the other obscure parts 
of the Bible, in preference to the easier parts, has been 
confirmed in my experience.—But, if such a one should 
hope to partake of the blessing which is pronounced gene- 
rally upon him ‘ that readeth,” and upon those “ that 
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hear the ids of this propheey, and keep soni things, 
which are written therein,” I.see no reason which can au- 
thorize any man to say that he is excluded. And, if this — 
should be supposed to be inconsistent with the admissions — 
which I have made, I would ask the reader to reflect, what — 
a large proportion of the Apocalypse is either devotional — 
or monitory, and upon the manner in which we find such — 
passages intermixed with those which are hard to be imter= — 
preted, so as to impart to them a character in complete ‘ 
harmony with the most intelligible precepts: 5 
What a union of majesty and grace does the first. chaps 
ter display in the person of him ‘¢that loved us\ and — 
washed us from our sins in his own blood !”—* Behold, — 
he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him’— 4 
«* the first and the last” —+* he that liveth and was dead,” 4 
and is * alive for evermore.” It is true, he is mystically ' 

exhibited in the midst, of ‘* seven golden eandlesticks,”—> 
but these are explained to be the ‘* seven churches” of ne 
: 


Asia. 

That sort of feeling, which is manifested the advers 
saries of Bible Societies, will perhaps imagine danger from, 
publishing the high privilege of being made ‘kings and, — 
priests unto God But, if it evidently belong to all be- — 
lievers of every degree without respect of persons, why ‘ 
are they to be kept in ignorance of the riches of their in-, 
heritance ? Or why are any to be denied the prospect of — 
. what they may attain to? St. James exhorts ‘ the avo 
ther of low degree” to ‘* rejoice in that he is exalted :” 
and who were “they to whom St. Paul ventured to visiting i 

—‘* All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or — 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, — 
or things to come ?”-L admit the danger of being “ puffed 
up ?—but all are exposed to it: and all the unseriptural — 
devices, restrictions and cautions of man, are: insufficient 
to counteract it. We should leave to the All-wise, in his — 
ever-watchful Providence, the adoption of the soundest — 
and most efficacious remedies.—‘* Whosoever shall exalt — 
himself shall be abased; and he that shall meg ——— 

shall be exalted.” (Matt. xxiii..12, &e.) 

The next two chapters of the Revelations are eceugiall 
with practical letters to the seven churches, each of which 
concludes with an exhortation like that which our Lord 
addressed to those multitudes which surrounded him.— 
« He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
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| unto the churches.”—The 4th chapter is read in the 
public service of the Church of England :—But we shall 
| mot need authority to prove its edifying tendency, if we 
_ consider what it is to be taught to join in heavenly adora- 
| tion:—** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come!” And again ;—‘* Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
_ power: for thou hast created all things, and for thy plea~ 
sure they are, and were created!” In the 5th chapter 
_ the symbolical representation of the sealed book is so in- 
_ timately connected with the worship of the Lamb, that it 
_ cannot be an improper lesson for any of his disciples :— 
_*¢ Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
_ seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
_ to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
_ and people, and nation!” Can the difficulties of the sixth 
chapter dry up its consolations, or disarm its terrors ? 
If a poor man be unable to interpret all the emblems of 
the 7th, he may yet discern the special providential care 
with which ‘“ the servants of God” are preserved in the 
midst of all his judgments; and the happy end of those, 
who ‘£ came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” The 8th and 9th chapters are a continuation 
of judgments, of which I grant that illiterate readers have © 
no key;—but they are not therefore set adrift without 
a compass on the trackless ocean*. If they look to Jesus, 
their progress will be still direct and safe; and, though 
they be unable to comprehend the nature or the times of 
the events described, they will soon arrive at the important 
instruction which is conveyed-in this explicit discovery, 
that ‘‘ the rest of the men which were not killed by these 
plagues, yet repented not of the works of their hands, 
that they should not worship devils, and idols of gold and 
silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood: which neither 
gan see, nor hear, nor walk: neither repented they of their 
murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, 
nor of their thefts.’ The light thus thrown upon the 
causes which have brought down plagues from heaven, 
cannot fail to illustrate the general import of the follow- 
ing visions, even to those who cannot give the exact inter- 
pretation of a single passage. It will be seen that idolatry, 


' * See « Thoughts,” &c, p. 32. 
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and its attendant crimes, are the objects of God’s righte 
ous indignation; and, that, however they may be per 
_ mitted to flourish for a season, supported by some earthlj 
potentates, and exciting persecution against the witnesses 
of truth ;—yet they shall not finally prevail,—the days 
retribution will come,—‘“ He that leadeth into captivity 
shall go into captivity,”’—‘* They have shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink; for they are worthy :” Babylon must fall—the 
beast and the false prophet perish, and ‘*the kingdoms 
of the world become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ.” These prospects are calculated to dispel the 
doubt and despondency, which the aspect of the wor 
might often produce, and to strengthen patience, fai 
‘and hope. How much more when they are seen expand 
ing into millennian blessedness !—the final overthrow ¢ 
God’s enemies, the opening of the books of judgment 
the creation of * new heavens and a new earth, whereit 
dwelleth righteousness,” and where ‘ God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shal 
there be any more pain; for the former things are passe 
away.” : 
But I fear, that the very naming of such a period as 
the Millennium will be connected, in some minds, with 
the idea of enthusiasm, and excite in their imaginations 
visions of terror, instead of peace. For the quieting of — 
such apprehensions I know of no better remedy than the 
circulation of the Scriptures. ‘The introduction of the. 
Millennium is exhibited in the Apocalypse under cee 
image of an angel flying ‘in the midst of heaven, having — 
the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, — 
and people.”—Can any thing be conceived more likely to 
fulfil this prophecy, than the great and rapid operations of — 
the Bible Societies ?—They who look to these for suc- 
cess, as the instruments of the Almighty, will not be the — 
most ready to resort to fire and sword.—Crusades and 
persecutions are the works of darkness ; and, in propor- 
tion as the light shineth brighter and brighter unto the — 
perfect day, every approximation to such measures’ will 
‘be repressed and extinguished. Let the man who is dis- — 
posed to pursue them read the predictions of that happy : 
season, when “ the mountain of the Lord’s house shall — 
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be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 


exalted above the hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it. 


And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk i in his paths ; for out of Zion shall ge forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Serneatenis And he 
shall judge among the nations, and shail rebuke many 
people: and they shal: beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ > Tsaiah ii. 2—4. See also Isaiah xi. 
Micah iv. &c.) To these let him add the epistles of St. 
Paul—and what will he there be taught? That “ the 
sword of the Spirit is the word of God 3” that * the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds;” nay, he will 
find, that ‘* the servant of the Lord must not strive ; 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meckness instructing those that oppose themselves ; if 
God peradventure will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth. ”— But, on the other hand, if 
you withhold from him the Bible, or any part of it, he 
will then indeed be exposed to the arts of bigotted or am- 
bitious men :—the agents of Satan will say to him, § It is 
written, —and he will be unable to detect the fallacy. 
The same principles, as to the manner of extending the 
Redeemer’s kingdom and carrying on the conquests of his 
gospel, appear to be symbolized in the Apocalypse by the 
sword of the great conqueror *‘ proceeding out of his 
mouth.”—The symbol, it is true, is accompanied with 
scenes of terror :—But, if we believe that they are “* the 


righteous judgments” of “ the Lord God omnipotent,” 
-the prophetic warning is calculated to impress the mind 


with awe,—to order the unruly will and calm the pas- 
sions. Let us not then hesitate to apply the commenda- 
tion of St. Peter to the readers of this book, as well as of 
the prophetic parts of the Old Testament. © 

§ 12. And shall I now proceed to argue for the free 
use of the other parts of the New Tiber ?—I confess, 
that with re-pect to the Gospels and the Acts at least, I 
feel a considerable difficulty :——I feel as if required to de- 
monstrate a self-evident proposition. Yet it does not ap- 
pear, that in endeavouring to answer our present adver- 
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sary, I am voluntarily excused from the undertaking ; for, 
in his second section, he includes the whole of the New — 
Testament in one ‘general censure of obscurity, surpass- — 
ing that of the old! <“ Most of these sources of obscu- 
rity” (says he) ‘¢ are common to the Old and New Tes- — 
tament, while the latter has some peculiar to itself. Its — 
extreme conciseness, its elliptical phraseology frequently ; 
darken the meaning, which is still further obscured by — 
Hebrew idioms, with which the Greek of the New Tes: _ 
tament every where abounds.” An exception indeed oc- 
curs, in the 5t: section, in favour of those parts of both 
Testaments which are ‘‘ purely historical.” But does not — 
even this exception serve more strongly to evince the false~ — 
ness of the medium, through which the Author has yiewed 
the holy Scriptures? In fact, he has made it manifest ~ 
by his own confession, that the true reason why he con- — 
cludes that the Bible must be unintelligible to the illite: — 
rate, is because he has not cea it himself. For 
after justly preferring a judgment from experience to our 
own inferences from pre-conceived notions, he thus plainly _ 
avows the result of his examination:—‘ The writer of — 
these sheets can affirm, that on putting the Bible to this _ 
test by a careful perusal, he found it, collectively taken, 
one of the most difficult books he ever read ; and that thig 
character was applicable, though in different degrees, to 
every part of it not purely historical.” Now I do not say. ~ 
that he admits he did not understand the Scriptures :—— 
But upon what other supposition can we account for the’ 
universal impeachment of extraordinary difficulty, be- 
yond all other books he ever read ?—a character which he 
asserts to be applicable to every part of the Bible not 
purely historical, though in different degrees. What 
then are we to think of the sermon on the mount? Of — 
our Lord’s parables and his own expositions? of the 
sermons of the apostles? and all similar passages? Does. 
Mr. O’C. include these in his idea of parts “ purely his- 
torical?” Ifhe does, then the matter in question, so far 
as respects the four Gospels and the Acts, is fully con= 
ceded :—if he does not, then what are we to think of his — 
perception of the doctrines and precepts of Christ and his 
apostles? I would wish to ask him with solemnity, and — 

_ an unfeigned concern for his welfare,—Does he see that 
«life and immortality are brought to light by the Gos- 
pel?” Does he admit that Christ is come “ a light into 
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the world, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
‘abide im darkness?” Does he remember how Christ ex- 
‘posed the absurdity. of making a secret of his doctrine, 
by the comparison of hiding a candle under a bushel ? 
How he commanded his disciples, that what he spoke to 
them in the ear in closets, that they should proclaim upon 
the house-tops? Does such a charge look like the with- 
holding of the Scriptures? Why do we find no admo- 
nition against putting them into vulgar hands? or against 
translating them into yulgar tongues? Because it would . 

have been inconsistent with the great commission of 
preaching the gospel to “ every creature ;” in the dis- 
charge of which the apostles shunned not to declare the 
_ whole counsel of God, both by word and by writing. In 
| short, if the manner in which the evangelists have re- 
corded the personal ministry of Christ, and the propaga- 
tion of the gospel after his ascension into heaven, be de-. 
r nied to be perspicuous and simple, at the same time that, 
it delineates a religion of such sublimity and purity as 
_ gould not have entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
_ =the defect must be in the mental vision of the objector, 
and he ought to confess candidly, that his dislike to the 
circulation of the Scriptures is by no means limited to. 
_ the lower orders of the community, but that he presumes 
to question their wisdom, as a direct original: vehicle of 
~ religious knowledge, in all cases whatsoever. Indeed our 
- author has incidentally disclosed this with a remarkable 
_ degree of explicitness in the following sentence of his 13th 
 section,—‘* An educated man” (says he) “ unacquainted 
with revelation, may obtain a clearer view of the whole 
‘christian scheme, from a small duodecimo volume, read 
ina few hours, than he can from the Bible in as many 
_ months.” What is this but saying boldly, that the wis- 

dom of God has not put his own revelation in the best 

form of which it.is capable? Let Mr. O’C, give to the 

public such a small duodecimo as he speaks of, and then 

perhaps we may be enabled to discover the causes of that 

profound obscurity, through which he views the Scrip- 

tures*: but, in the mean time, I trust that the things 

which are “ hid from the wise and prudent” will con- 

tinue to be ‘‘ revealed unto babes.” Probably this may: 
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_* I wish, however, to see from him a luminous and impressive sketch 
of revealed truth; and I am persuaded it would be accompanied with a 
recantation of his former “ Thoughts.” 
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‘not uncharitable, that he may feel the necessity of s 
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be one of the passages of the New Testament, which o1 r 
author has found extreme difficulty in comprehendiny 
and I make the observation with a desire which I hope | 


ing again the sacred volume, and in a very different 
ture of mind from that in which he-appears to 
hitherto approached it. With the same desire IE 
leave to remind him of another passage in the gos 
which I think he must fmd it hard to reconcile to hi 
sent sentiments :—‘*‘ No man knoweth the Son but 
Father, neither knoweth any man the Father, save th 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” Unt 
such humbling doctrmes as these are thankfully embraced 
and the import of them in some degree experienced, it is 
very natural to wish the New Testament to be abrid 
and every principle in the human heart, which is opposed 
to the light and purity of the gospel, will tempt a man t 
object in numerous stances, ‘ “Fhis is an hard say 
who can hear it?” Is there any precept more clear i 
self than ‘* Love your enemies ?” Yet it is surrown 
with mystery when viewed through the medium of hatr 
and the heart which rejects it, would wish it to be 
punged or explained away. It is exactly the same wit 
all the most important difficulties, which Christianity 
presents to unbelief. ‘They are not to be removed by all 
the powers which learnmg can apply, though these are 
capable of rendering material services in difficulties'of a 
secondary nature. The reason is, beeause the great 
ficulties are produced by the influence of the he 
the understanding. ‘* How can ye bélieve” (said the 
Lord Jesus to his adversaries,) “ how ean ye believ 

which receive honour ene of another, and seek not the 
honour that cometh from God only.” (John v. 44.) 
This is a striking example of the real obstacles by whiel 

the gospel is hid, and which do not seem to have enters 
into the contemplation of the gentleman I am now op: 
posing ; for they clearly shew the vanity of attempting to” 
ascertain, by any external distinctions, the most favour 

able soil for the reception of the word of God. Far dif 
ferent is the view presented by the parable of the Sower. 
There the only fruitful ground is the “ honest and go . 
heart.”—And is such a heart the exclusive privilege of : 
yank, opulence, and learning ? Or are the unguarded ’ 
paths, the stony ground, the choking thorns, entirely 
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‘An 
confined to the inferior class? The limits of either side 
of the description are not defined; the characters are all 
found in every order of society; and the correspondent 
results are, in like manner, diffused throughout the whole 
mass Hence follows the duty of sowing the seed uni- 
versally after the Lord’s example. He alone can discern 
where the seed will fail, and where it will take root and 
bring forth fruit.—But, if his servants presume to discri- 
-minate, and to lay down rules of discrimination which he 
has not prescribed, they will commit as great an error as 
‘those who proposed to root up the tares from among the 
wheat. It is also worthy of observation, that a parable, 
which represents the word as falling upon all the varieties 
of soil, has no case to warn us of mischievous effects.—It 
~may be rendered unfruitful; but never can it change its 
-nature or bring forth tares, even in the most adverse cir- 
-cumstances. . Whenever these are seen where wheat 
-should be expected, we may be perfectly certain that 
«6 an enemy hath done this.” And surely that which is 
“undeniable of the word spoken by the Lord, must hold 
-equally true of the faithful record—a record left by men — 
“under the special guidance of the Spirit; to whom the 

Lord bequeathed this promise, most valuable to themselves 
and to all generations,—‘*‘ He shall bring all things to 
-yeur remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

From two of these eye-witnesses and infallibly inspired 
‘penmen, we have a simple narrative of the things which 
the Lord Jesus did and taught, entirely free from artificial 
‘ornament and scholastic form; and the same character 
belongs to the writings of the other two evangelists. f 

am not without hope, therefore, that even Mr. O’C. will 
assent to include the four Gospels, and the Acts at large, 
in the part of Scripture which he designates as ‘* purely 
historical.” But, if I should deceive myself in this ex- 
“pectation, then surely-the onus proband: lies upon him to 
‘convict these sacred histories of dangerous obscurity : 
And until this be done in some other way than general alle- 
gations about ‘extreme conciseness,” ‘elliptical phrase- 
ology,” and ** Hebrew idioms,” we may still venture to‘act 
upon the persuasion, that they are abundantly plain and 
intelligible in all essential points of faith and practice. 
Whatever parts may be produced of a different descrip- 
fion, the danger of perversion and abuse will be always in 
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proportion to the degree in which the aiid pon 
out of sight *: Hoty those who ‘* wrest the 
themselves, and terrify. others with the fear age 
them, in order that they may exercise dominiaulll y 
their faith-—such persons, while they withhold the Bi 
in that state, in which it may become its own interpreter, 
are very ready to quote detached texts, both in: books 
conversation, which are thus made subservient to th 
purposes.. In this way, the words of our Lerd at 
last. supper are brought to proye or confirm’ the de trine 
of Transubstantiation ; and many thousands are _ ; 
by giving themselves up implicitly tothe guidance of tl 
teachers, for one illiterate person who has been: the x 
of his own presumption. 

_§.13. But there are some who will adniis the pe s 
of the Gospels and Acts, and yet contend that: bees: 
dles are not suited to indiscruminate perusal. Let t 
assured, that in them also the great danger todd: 
- hended_is from imperfeet acquaintance and detache 

tation. The well-known text from St. Paul’s Epi 
the Ephesians, ‘¢ One Lord, one faith, one: baptism,” 
the ease. with which the abuse. ofitis exposed by re! 
to the context, will sufficiently exemplify the sateg 
being fully conversant with the Epistles. But the 
tion, after all, is not to be decided by our calcul 
either of the expediency or the danger of reading 
but by what is to be gathered. from themselves: a th 
sign of the Holy Spirit. Now I have ge joe 
that the only text (as far as I know) which has e 
appearance of discouragement, is in reality a po 
argument to persuade all persons, in dependance * 
promised grace, to endeavour with the utmost dilig 
attain a full knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
will they become stable and instructed chrisians, sav 
both from imposture and from self-delusion, whatever m 
be their deficiency in other respects; while others, 
haps, of more extensive human knowledge, are 
‘“‘ carried about with every wind of doctrine, or im 
in superstition, or a prey to infidelity. But the I 
carry, on the face of them, the clearest positive mi 


* In the service of the synagogue, the 53d chapter of Isaigh. ( 
tive of a suffering Messiah) is omitted; though the 52nd and me 
read.—See Frey’s Narrative, 1st chap. 

t See chap, i. sect. 4. 
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being intended for the use of all believers. . The addresses 
‘to them are general, with the exception of those written 
_toindividuals. And they contain exhortations to all classes 
and conditions, as if personally speaking to them:—to 
_ husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and 
servants. In one of them (1 Thess. *) we find this solemn 
adjuration, ‘* I charge you by the Lord, that this Epistle 
be read to all the holy brethren. 
' Do not persons placed in the same relations require the 
_ Same instructions in all succeeding ages? And where can 
_ any be found, of equal force and purity, and fulness, with 
_ those which occupy so large a proportion of the epistolary 
_ writings of the New Testament? They are delivered, in- 
deed, with what appears to me an admirable brevity, alike 
calculated to impress the heart, and take possession of the 
memory. I know not whether this be part oft the extreme 
conciseness, of which Mr. O’C. complains as one of the 
sources of obscurity:—If so, there needs no further refu- 
tation than to produce a specimen—‘* Let love be without 
dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
_which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring one another ; 
not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; 
‘Tejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing in- 
stant in prayer’—(Rom. xii. 9—12.) “ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your husbands as it is fit in the Lord. 
Hasbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 
Children obey your parents in all things; for this is well- 
pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to anger, lest they be discouraged. Servants, obey 
in all things your masters according to the flesh; not with 
_eye-service as men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God: And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord and not unto men ;—Masters, give unto your 
_seryants that. which is just and equal; knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven.” (Col. iii. 18—23. iv. 1.) 
* And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you ; and to esteem them very highly in love for 
their works’ sake. And be at peace among yourselves. 
Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 


* See also Col. iv. 16. 
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toward all nien. See that none render evil for evil u 
any man ; but ever follow that which is good, both am 
yourselves, and to all men. Rejoice evermore. Pra 
without ceasing. In every thing give thanks: for this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. Quene 
not the spirit. Despise not prophesyings. | Prove. 
things; hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all 
appearance of evil.” (1 Thess. v. 12—22.) * Put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready to every good work, to: speak | 
of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, | shewing 
meekness unto all men.” (Titus iii. 1.2.) ‘ Honour-a 
all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear. God. Hon 
the king.” (1 Pet. ii. 7.) i. 

What are volumes of philosophy, when roumplinedle h 
such morals as these ? These approve themselves to 
conscience ; they speak with authority and power ; 
want'no learned definitions or laboured dissertations ; 
present themselves to the mind in the hour of need ; 
say with a still, but energetic voice, “ This is the 
walk ye in it.’ Have we not found, then the poor 
library? Where, even in the nba intervals of leisu 
he may store his mind with rules, and principles, for the 
discharge of every duty both to God and man? 

But may not the same rules. and principles, be 
safely inculcated, by removing them from their vicir 
and connexion with the doctrinal parts of the Epis 
By no means :—for this would be to deprive 1 them of 
immoveable foundation and their living root.’ All atte 
to produce christian practice .without christian mo 
must be fruitless. This is the indispensable requis 
which makes it a paramount duty to cireulate the Sa 
tures, in that state of completeness in which his provide 
has preserved them, whose thoughts are not as our though 
but high above them, as the heavens are higher than | 
earth. And he has given his gracious assurance, 
‘¢ as the rain cometh ‘downs anil, the snow from hea 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give ie 
the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto — 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, | and 
it shall prosper in MG thing whereto I send it.” (lsaiah | 
ly. 10, 11.) 
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The Bible Societies should therefore go on with their 
work, not doubting of a precious and abundant harvest, 
nor daring to add to, or diminish from the Canon of In- 
spiration. It may be that some of the parts, which the 
presumptuous wisdom of man would omit as superfluous 
or dangerous, are the instruments which God has ordained 
to accomplish the most essential effects in his unsearchable 
counsels. ‘* In the morning” then, ‘* sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou know- 
est not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” (Eccles. xi. 6.) 
The foolishness of God” (says the Apostle) “ is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” (1 Cor. i. 25.) Let us leave to him the controul 
and direction of consequences. ‘The malice of Satan 
may oppose his designs, and the perverseness of man may 
abuse his blessings :—But if we attempt to withhold these, 
under the influence of fears from incidental danger, we 
shall be acting in co-operation with the enemy; we shall 
do infinitely greater mischief than that which we aim at 
preventing; and all analogy will protest against the weak- 
ness and sirfulness of our imaginary prudence. For its 
Nature and tendency is such, that if it were possible to 
follow its suggestions, the light of reason would be extin- 
guished, as well as the light of Revelation :—the sun would 
cease to shine ;—and the prevention of all evils would be 
consummated in the annihilation of all good. 
_ § 14. But in arguing from analogy, we need go no far- 
ther than the admissions of Mr. O’C. himself, (p. 22.) 
where he seems almost conscious that he proves too much. | 
He is aware that those, who (in his judgment) are alone 
qualified for the study of the Bible, are liable to abuse it ; 
and that the case is not merely possible, but matter of ex- 
perience. Yet he sees, in this instance, the impropriety 
of arguing from the abuse of what is-good against the use. 
But how does he endeavour to escape from the obvious 
inference? By softening the fact which is subversive of his 
argument, and bringing a charge against the peasantry, 
which is contradicted by ten thousand examples, He 
alledges that the peasant ‘‘ cannot wse, he must abuse the . 
Scriptures.” And, in almost equal defiance of fact, he at- 
tempts to diminish the weight in the opposite scale.— 
“ That men of cultivated minds, have sometimes, mis- 
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taken the sense of particular passages of Scripture, is ad 
mitted.” « It is also admitted, that the wise and 
learned have, in some instances, wilfully perverted 
sense of the sacred writings.” But Archbishop Tillo 
will furnish him with more ample information upon th 
subject. In the sermon before quoted * he demands— 
«« Must not men know the truth for fear of falling inte 
error? Because men may possibly miss their way at noon= 
day, must they never travel but in the night, when ther 
are sure to lose it? And when all is done, this is not true 
that heresies have sprung from this cause. They hav 
generally been broached by the learned, from whom th 
Scriptures neither were nor could be concealed. . And fe 
this I appeal to the history and experience of all ages.” _ 
To the authority of the venerable Archbishop, I sha 
add an extract from the very learned Bishop Horseley, in 
order to contrast his opinion of the profit that may be de= 
rived from reading the Bible by an illiterate Christia 
with Mr. O’C’s. extraordinary assertion, that he mu 
abuse it.” “7g 
«* It should be a rule with every one who would rea 
the Holy Scriptures with advantage and improvement, 1 
compare every text, which may seem either important fe 
the doctrine it may contain, or remarkable for the turr 
expression, with the parallel passages in other parts 
Holy Writ: that is with the passages in which the sub 
ject-matter is the same, the sense equivalent, or the r 
of expression similar.” .......% .. “It is incredib 
to any one who has not in some degree made the exper 
ment, what a proficiency may be made in that knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation, by studying the S 
tures in this manner, without any other commenta’ 
exposition, than what the different parts of the Ss 
Volume mutually furnish for each other. I will not s 
ple to assert, that the most illiterate christian, if he 
but read his English Bible, and will take the pain 
_ read it in this manner, will not only attain all that pr: 
tical knowledge which is necessary to his salvation, — 
by God’s blessing, he will become learned in every tl 
relating to his religion in such a degree, that he will ne 
be liable to be misled, either by the refined arguments, or 
by the false assertions of those who endeavour to ingral 


* On Matt. xxii. 13. see Ch. I. § 7. Pi 
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their own opinion upon the oracles of God. He may 
safely be ignorant of all’ philosophy except what is to be - 
learned from the sacred books, which indeed contain the 
highest philosophy adapted to the lowest apprehensions. . 
‘He may safely remain ignorant of all history, exccpt so 
much of the history of the first ages of the Jewish and of 
‘the Christian church as is to be gathered from the canoni- 
cal books of the Old and New Testament. Let him study 
these in the manner I recommend, and let him never cease 
to pray for the illumination of that spirit by which these 
‘books were dictated ; and the whole compass of abstruse 
philosophy and recondite history, shall furnish no argu- 
‘ment with which the perverse will of man shall be able to 
shake the learned christian’s faith. The Bible thus studied 
will indeed prove to be what we Protestants esteem it, a 
‘certain and sufficient rule of faith and practice, a helmet 
‘of salvation, which alone may quench the fiery darts of 
the wicked *.” 

| §15. And now I hope I may venture to rest satisfied, 
that I have refuted the principal argument, or rather ex- 
‘posed and rectified the principal fallacy, which our adver- 
isary’s pamphlet contains ;—namely, an assumption, which 
is fe-iterated in various forms,—that the advocates for the 
‘circulation of the Scriptures, without note or comment, 
are obliged to deny the existence of obscurities and diffi- 
‘culties in them; and to maintain ‘‘ that the Bible is an 
jeasy book, level to all capacities, and that the greatest 
|perspicuity is the necessary character of a divine revelation. 
‘(see p. 13.) 

| Having created this phantom for himself, the victory of 
jcourse is easy and decisive. But the truth is, that the 
_assertors of the rights of private judgment, have all along 
‘admitted the difficulties which occur, both to the learned 
vand the unlearned, in the study of the Bible. But they 
‘have denied that this is a just reason for prohibiting or 
withholding that sacred volume, which (as Mr. O’C. him- 
self describes it, (p. 11.) *¢ is the charter of our salvation ; 
|—the great depository of the divine communications; the 
awful code, which the governor of the universe has issued 
to direct the conduct of his rational creatures, whom it 


| * See Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on the Resurrection, &c. pp. 224—228 
_ quoted in Dealtry’s Review of Norris, p. 133, &c. 
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addresses, in every page, as free agents, and respons 
subjects, and whose belief of the great truths it reveals 
made the test of their allegiance, and the cae 
their hope.” In truth the assumption, which our. 
so conclusively refutes in the beginning of his fifth s 
is not the assumption of the members of Bible Sccieti 
but of infidels. It is the Deist who maintains, in he 
qualified extent of the proposition, ‘that perspicuity wou 
necessarily be the character of a divine dcvsintionl e 
this be overlooked, a superficial reader is liable to be er 
snared or perplexed ; but if it be borne in mind, it wi 
furnish a safe clue through the labyrinths of many see 
But that I may avoid (as far as I am able) all mai 
omissions, 1 purpose to devote another ira to 
cessive examination of the whole, j 


an 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Contains a Review of the Sections of Mr. O’Callagha an 


_ Pamphlet, in their order. ug i 


es 


SECTIONS I. IL HL IV.V. 5 | 


After reading attentively again the first five iam 1 
although I tr iat I have answered them already, yet I 
ceive that a few supplementary observations may s 
author’s fallacies in a stronger point of view.. One of th 

_ consists in such a repr esentation of the sources of obscu 
in the Bible, that the result he arrives at is, that “i t is 
only by long and severe study, that men of the best ui- 
derstandings, enlarged by multifarious reading, can ate 
quire, an “adequate knowledge of the sacred writings” 
(p. 7.) Now an obvious question here arises :—aa 
-to what ? Does it mean adequate to make them ‘* wis 
salvation?” Then it would appear that very few, 
class, are qualified to read the Bible profitably. B 
mean any thing else, the argument is of no force i int 
present question, which regards the competency of t th 
illiterate to obtain sufficient knowledge from the reat 
of the holy Scriptures, for the practical purposes of 

and holiness, It i is thus that by a dexterous, though pe per 


ri. 
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haps undesigned ambiguity, a delusive mist is thrown 
around the plainest truths. 

What would an inquirer conclude, who had nevér read 
the Bible, in reasoning @ prior? from Mr. O’C’s, account 
of it in the second section? Would he not expect to fihd 
the study of it a most perplexing task? With difficulties 
_ predominant ; and exceedingly enhanced in the New Tes- 
tament ?—More particularly in our authorised version, 
_which is accused, in the end of the 5th section, ‘with 
being ‘* of two hundred years standing, scrupulously 
| . ee 5 . 

- Jiteral, and therefore retaining all the difficulties of the 
_ original, and superadding others.” And can the statement 
be a just°one, which is calculated to make such an im- 
| pression? I am persuaded the person I have supposed, 
upon an actual perusal of the sacred volume with suitable 
dispositions, whether possessed or not of literary advan- 
tages, would feel himself in the situation of one relieved 


| from a cataract; who, in the time of his blindness, had 


heard an elaborate ex parte essay on optical illusions, and 
_ the errors and dangers tv which men are exposed by vision. 


| How completely would these be lost in the value of the 


acquired ability of directing his own steps; and in the ad- 
miration of innumerable objects of utility and pleasure 


) continually presented to his view ! 


Not less delightful would be the surprise of that tran- 


; 
| 
| 
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_ sition I am endeavouring to illustrate:—and one great 


cause of wonder and gratitude would be, how so many 


and powerful causes of difficulty could be neutralized to 


such a degree, as is discovered in experience. It would 
furnish a new proof of the divine origin of the Scriptures, 
and of the providential care which has been exerted to 


adapt the light of revelation to all ages and nations. 


I have already reminded the reader of the unity and 
harmony which subsists, amidst all the diversity of au- 
* thors and times*. Remoteness of date is, in its natural 
tendency, a cause of obscurity:—but, the question is, 
has it in point of fact produced any material obscurity, 
even in the writings of Moses? Nay, their very antiquity 
has conferred upon them such simplicity of style, as to 
render them peculiarly graphic in description, and clear ° 


and precise in narration. ‘They are such exact copies of 


what they relate to have been said and done, as to make 


* See Chap. II. Section 11. neay beginning, 
Pp ay bes 


oe 


the reader hear and see, and become familiar with th 

events, and customs, and conversations of the ea ies! 
ages. i 
P Nuitliet are the difficulties, which arise fein diver: sity 

of ‘« climate, soil, animal and vegetable productions,” 
such as vitally affect the great work of edification. Foi 
instance, those, which occur in identifying some of the 
creatures specified in the several classes of clean and un 
clean animals, do not produce the smallest difference ii 

the use to be made of the distinction by the Chris tis 
reader ; and, in the gospels, the similitude of the gra 

mustard seed is not destroyed, though it may be '¢ d 
nished in its effect, by diversity of climate. ' 

With respect ‘to other diversities of ** laws, manners,” 
&c. similar observations will apply; to which it may - 
added, that these are in general sufficiently, and oft 
minutely, explained in the Bible itself. a 

The nature of the figurative parts of Holy Script ty 
has been treated of in the second chapter: and as to th 
auxiliary of ‘‘ external action,” it appears to me to be 
highly conducive to clearness and impressiveness 5 3 rath 
than a cause of obsurity. Is the offering of wine to 
Rechabites, or the breaking of the potter’s vessel, a ¢ 
of obscurity in Jeremiah ? ‘fs the doctrine, which our Sa: 
viour intended to inculcate upon his disciples, renderet 
less intelligible by his calling a little child and setting hi 
in the midst of them? But never can I recur to the New ‘ 
Testament without feeling amazement at the assertion 0 
its aggravated obscurity ! And I think it a duty to qu 0 
as an 1 awakening voice, the solemn declaration of St. P 
that ‘if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
in whom the god of this world hath blinded the min 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious g o 
pel of Christ, who is fae image of God, should shine 
them.” (2 Cor. iv. 3, 4.) 

Conciseness is allowed to be a source of obscurit 
some parts of the writings of St. Paul: yet it is com 
_ sated, even by the absence of that copious prolixi 
eloquence, which would present a still greater difficul 
the illiterate. Latreme conciseness I am unable to 
cover, except in the preceptive. parts I have before exer 
plified *, which derive such force and beauty from that ve 
character. 


} 


* Sce Chap. II, § 13. Y ‘ 
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But it is in the points of “ elliptical phraseology” and ° 


_ & Hebrew idioms,” that Mr. O’C. has arrived at the most 


palpable misrepresentation or mistake. For Ellipses are 
constantly supplied in our English translation, as must be 
obvious ypon the slightest inspection of the words printed 
in Italics. These are so numerous, that wherever we 
open the Bible we can be at no loss to find examples. 
But it may be necessary to observe, that many of them 
are of such a nature, as tends to prove, that our trans- 
lators, instead of being “ scrupulously literal*,” either 
as to Idioms or Ellipses, were only so when a more free 
rendering might seem to be rather a disputable para- 
phrase, than a faithful translation. But, in general, 


. where the words to be understood in the original were 


evident and certain, they have carefully supplied them in 
the English version ; yet, so as at the same time, to give 
notice of the fact. They have done so indeed in many 
cases where it seems almost superfluous; but I believe 


haye seldom (if at all) omitted it, where really required 


by the sense. All which affords us a satisfactory demon- 
stration of their scrupulous fidelity, combined with the 
utmost attention to perspicuity and the advantage of the 


illiterate. 


A very few quotations will be sufficient to illustrate these 
positions. In the lst chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, if our 
translators had been ‘* scrupulously literal,” they would 
have rendered the 72nd verse, “ ‘To perform the mercy to 
our fathers.” But this would have been ambiguous in 
English, and they have therefore supplied the Ellipse or 
omission, by inserting the explanatory word ‘* promised.” 
In the Lord’s pathetic apostrophe to Jerusalem in the 
13th chapter, it would have been almost impossible to 
mistake the literal translation,—How often would I have 


gathered thy children together, as a hen her brood 3—yet 


they have been scrupulously perspicuous in supplying the 
Ellipse. But they would have been warranted, by the 
Hebrew idiom transfused into the Greek, to translate his 
words at the last supper.—This is a representation of my 
body; yet they have not done so, probably because it 
would appear like an imposing of their own serise upon a 
disputed passage. Here then we have equal reason to 
admire their impartiality, as before—their clearness. But 


& 
* See “ Thoughts,” &c. at the end of the 5th Section. 
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in rendering the idiomatic phrase in the 4th verse of ¢ ¢ 
2nd chapter of St. John’s gospel, a like degree of HE: 
ness has not been deemed necessary ; probably because 
literal translation could in no wise lead to the true se 
which is obviously pointed out by the use of the s 
idiom, in other unquestionable parts both of the Gree 
and Hebrew Testaments *. The idiom of expressing co) 
parisons by negatives is retained in our version; as | i 
the exhesiation, ‘¢ Labour not for the meat which 
risheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlas 
life, oh tes the Son of man shall give unto you:” (Johi 
vi. 27.) But it would be difficult “to transfuse its ent 
force without the idiom. As to the danger of a literal 
acceptation of the first clause; if not wholly chimer 
it must be of very rare occurrence: and if a sing 
instance should arise, it has its corrective in free acces 
those other Scriptures, which exhort to be ‘ not s 
ful in business ;” and | enjoin, that “if any would 
work, neither should he eat.” Under this head, it 
be admitted, that the idiomatic expression of hating, 
being ready to surrender, &e. has been literally translate 
perhaps in preference to a paraphrastic liberty, whi 
might introduce too great a latitude ;—and under a co 
viction, that the religion, which commands the love | 
enemies, could never “be supposed in any case to requ 
literal hatred :—more especially, as the phrase must tl Ler 
be literally applied to a man’s ‘ own life.” e 
Another principal example of transfused idiom, ‘is that 
of expressing consequences by words importing intenti¢ 
and desire ;—as, ‘‘ I came not to send peace, but a sword 
(Matt. x. 34.) Now to avoid the literal rendering, in th 
and other instances, would require (as I conceive) such 
a circumlocution, as no longer to retain the fidelity 
translation: for this method would rather belong to the 
office of an expositor. At the-same time, how plain and 
obvious is it, that the Prince of Peace, whose birth was 
announced with the angelic hymn, “ Glory to God in the — 
highest, and on ann peace, good will toward men,’ — 
could never put a sword into the hand of his disciples, or 
represent persecution and war as the design of his coming ? ' 
And with these considerations the context will be found in 
perfect harmony, ascer taining that the Lord is speaking — 


* See Luke viii. .28, and Joshua xxii. 24, in the originals. 
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not of what should be the aim of his disciples, but of what 
they must expect from the malice of their enemies. Is it 
not equally obvious, that he who hath ‘no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth,” and who “ wept over” Je- 
rusalem, saying, ‘* How often would I have gathered 
your children together”—could never of the inclination of 
his own heart have interposed, ‘* lest at any time they 
should be converted?” And, have we not much greater 
reason to applaud the wisdom and sobriety of our trans- 
lators, than to depreciate their excellent work, by im- 
puting as a general character, what in reality belongs only 
to a few exceptions, and even in these is not adopted 
without reason; nor is it the occasion of such impene- 
trable obscurity to an unlearned reader, as our author 
would lead us to suppose. Let it be remembered too, 
that the cases which I have selected of a literal adherence 
to the idiom of the original, are perhaps among the 
strongest which exist ;—and that they are stated in can- 
dour, to lead to a fair estimation of the subject; whereas, 
the remarks 6f the objector are vague and indiscriminate ; 
and evidently, but unjustly, designed to be applied to the 
general tenor of the New Testament. With respect to 
. that, the best answer, which can’be given to accusations 
of obscurity, is the same which was giver to oné who 
asked, “ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?”— 
* Come and see” In the mean time, the very margin of 
the Bible, in which so many literal meanings are inserted, 
will shew that other modes of expression were frequently 
preferred for the text; and every word which is printed in 
Italics will present an ocular proof, that the translators 
were not negligent in the elucidation of ellipses. 

It appears then, that the share of attack, in which our 
authorized version is involved with the Bible Society, is 
unmerited: and we should also be apprized, that the ten- 
dency of the attack is not merely to injure that Society, 
but to diminish the public reverence for a translation, 
‘which has stood the test of years, supported by the con- 
current voice of many competent judges, who in other 
respects materially differed. But perhaps it is time that it 
should give place to modern improvements, since it is 
charged with the fault of being ‘‘ of two hundred years 
standing.” We must therefore, no doubt, conclude 
-@ priori, that its language is obsolete; though we are cer- 
tain of the contrary by experience. But it may be worth 
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\ ‘ ; 
while to observe, how the natural operation of time was 
in this case arrested. And the phenomenon is primarily 
explained by the eminent purity, correctness, and beauty 
of the translation ; whereby it justly became a standard — 
of the English language. To this its native excellence, 
assisted by the impression of the public reading of it, wi 
are certainly indebted for the singularly happy unior 
which it now exhibits, of all the grace of youth with 
dignity of age. ie 

Let us not, then, lightly acquiesce in the disparagem 
of this admirable translation. But whether we do or no’ 
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That “ the first centuries of the Christian Aira present 
our view the endless contentions of rival sects, profess 
to derive their respective opinions from the sources of holy 
writ?” The evident tendency of all this (though I pre- — 
sume the author was not aware of it) is to represent the 
original Scriptures as the sources of mischief. Those of | 
the Old Testament were in the hands of the Jews, 4 
read in the synagogues. But, while we find the Le 4 
Jesus charging their teachers with ‘ taking away the key © 
of knowledge,” and with ‘‘ making yoid the word of God © 
through their tradition,” we never hear of the slightest 
hint of an indiscreet or excessive publication of the Scrip- — 
tures. And, if apostolic authority was insufficient to pre- 
vent the wresting of the Scriptures by some of the first — 
Christians, I ask Mr. O’'C. in what manner was that au-— 
thority exerted? He knows perfectly, that it was not in 
restricting the reading of them. Does he then arraign — 
the wisdom of their conduct ?>— He does this tacitly, : ! 
impliedly ; and in doing so, he involves in the same con-— 
demnation the instruments which they employed under 
the guidance of inspiration. But, if he disclaim and pro-— 
test against such an implication, then why does he endea-_ 
vour to condemn those, who pursued the apostolic track — 
in the first centuries of the Christian AZra, and who must — 
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have been well acquainted with the ways and maxims of 
the apostles on the subject of disseminating the word of 
God? ‘I do not see” (says Archbishop Tillotson) 
«© what considerable objections can be miade against the 
ple’s reading of the Scriptures, which would not have 
Pold as well against the writing and publishing of them | 
at first in a language understood by the people ;. as the 
_ Old Testament was by the Jews, and the Epistles of the 
Apostles by the churches to whom they were written, and 
the Gospels both by Jews and Greeks. Were there no 
’ difficulties and obscurities then in the Scriptures, capable 
of being wrested by the unstable and unlearned? were 
_ not people then liable to error, and was there no danger 
of heresy in those times? And yet these are their great 
objections against putting the Scriptures into the hands of 
the people. Which is just like their arguing against giv- 
ing the cup to the laity from the inconveniency of their 
beards, lest some of the consecrated wine should be spilt 
upon them: as if errors and beards were inconveniences 
lately sprung up in the world, and which mankind were 
not liable to in the first ages of Christianity. But if there 
were the same dangers and inconveniences in all ages, 
this reason makes against the publishing of the Scriptures 
to the people at first, as much as against permitting them 
the use of them now. And in truthvall these objections 
are against the Scripture itself: andthat which the Church 
of Rome would find fault with, i ey durst, is, that 
there should be any such book in the world, and that it 
should be in any body’s hands, learned or unlearned ; for 
if it be dangerous to any, none are so capable of doing 
mischief with it as men of wit and learning. So that at 
the bottom, if they would speak out, the quarrel is against 
the Scriptures themselves.” (Sermon on Matt. xxiii. 13.) 
» In the days of the Archbishop this controversy was 
maintained against the Church of Rome alone. Alas! 
that the existence of a Bible Society should be the occa- 
sion of disclosing principles so very nearly allied, within 
the bosom of a Protestant establishment! But we have, 
on the other hand, this great consolation, that the Society 
possesses Zealous and active friends among the members 
of that communion *. 


* E. G. The Rev. Leander Van Ess, Catholic Professor of Divinity 
at the University of Marburg, &c, 
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SECTION VL 


In the opening of the: sixth section: our, author 
serves, that ‘¢ Enthusiasm is a hardy plant, the grow 
of every age and climate. Every fornt of religion, P Neg: 
Mahometan, and Christian, has had its euthbusiddtn, 2 
probably is true, at least to a very great extent. But it 
is one of those positions, in which he is not quite consistent 
with himself. For surely it ought to have taught hi rT’ 
that its origin is to be traced in eauses very different from 
the circulatiom of the Bible. He goes on, however, 
delineate the principles of certain enthusiasts, which 
alleges) have found ‘* their way into the bosom, of 
_ Established Church, and even into many of its pulpits””” 
*¢Phey rely” (he says) ‘on supernatural agency alon ae 
for understanding scriptural truths. In their judgme 
reason is.2 blind ; guide, and learning instead of 
ing the way, perplexes and obstructs the progress “of 
serious christian.” ‘This isa representation so unfair 
and unfounded, that } think it sufficient to say, I know 
none of the members of the Establishment, who hold sx 
sentiments; and yet I believe F’ know most. of those 
whom Mr. O’C. principally alludes. It isa (matter ¢ 
fact :—let eyery one, pee it honestly according to b 
own experience. | ae 

But what is the opinion ‘contrastedwith theetiosd 
puted tenets? ‘That reason, improved vedsor-Liaull 
only interpreter of the sacred writings.” If it 
proved” be meant inclusively of those improveme 
which are produced by the operations of the He 
Spirit, who renews the mind “ in knowledge *,” as y 
as ‘¢in righteousness and true holiness,’ » then here ¥ 
are agreed. ‘But I fear that such is not his meaning ; for 
he would not have expressed it in equivocal terms. And 
{ shrink not from declaring, on apostolic authority, tha 
no improvements, which fall short of spiritual deem 
ment, are adequate to the understanding of spiritual — 
things. It is but justice, however, to observe, that *¢ = 
liance on the divine aid” is mentioned in this section = 
—and I ask, is this blessing limited, by him who is * no_ 
respecter of persons?” I know it will ot be nein 
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that it is:—and if not, then surely it must be admitted to 
be sufficiently efficacious, to enable a peasant to derive 
saving aad practical wisdem from the holy Scriptures ; 
and to preserve him from all the apprehended dangers. 
But if reason, improved by merely human cultivation, be 
still insisted on as ‘‘ the only interpreter of the sacred 
writings,” it remains to be ascertained what, degree of im- 
provement is requisite. It cannot be the philosophy of a 
‘Newton, or the skill of a Sir William Jones in Hterature 
and languages. Then bow far may we safely descend in 
the scale of learning ?—It is impossible to fix the ultima- 
tum at any given quantity; or to define its limits by any 
distinctions of birth, opulence, or station. Can we re- 
quire even a moderate acquaintence with the original lan- 
guages of the Bible, as indispensable? Then what a 
multitude of Gentlemen must be excluded! though Mr. 
O'C. himself says, the Bible is ‘* toe much neglected by 
Protestant gentlemen.” (p. 30.) Besides, it is not m 
poetry alone, that the poetical adage will apply, ‘* A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” In my apprehen- 
sion the dangers, te which (generally speaking) even the 
graduates of our universities are exposed, are greater than 
the dangers of a peasant; and the issue depends upon the 
~ dispositions, with which cither approaches the holy Scrip- 
tures, much more than the attainments. How easily 
may self-conceit induce a fancied scholar to flatter himself 
‘that he is improving the translation, when perhaps he is 
wresting a passage to his own destruction? How readily 
“may the mind of an unstable student be shaken by a 
‘superficial view of various readings? ‘This is a topic 
which Mr. O’C. has omitted in his enumeration of ob- 
scurities ; yet it is one which is almost exclusively: pre- 
sented to the learned. 1 know that it does not produce 
any uncertainty in one essential article of faith or prac- 
tice; neither do all the difficulties which occur to the illi- 
terate. But the question is, what will be its aspect toa 
sceptical mind? Such a one may be ready to say, I 
must undergo the labours of a Kennicot, before I can 
arrive at an adequate knowledge of the Bible, if haply I 
may then be satisfied of its real meaning. I will, there- 
fore, either neglect, or disbelieve it altogether; and I 
find in Mr. O’C’s. pamphlet a full apology for my indo- 
lence, if not for my infidelity. These are some of the 
innumerable and invincible difficulties in attempting to 
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draw a line of competence upon our author’s principles ; 
and we must eventually be driven back to an infallib 
judge; for there is no such middle way as he proposes to 
disclose. f a 
In this section a sort of parallel is attempted, between 7 
the circulation of the holy Scriptures, and the object of 
dispersing, among the peasantry of Ireland, cheap edi- ” 
tions of books of Law, Philosophy, and Political Econo- — 
my, ‘‘ without note or comment.” But does he seriously ~ 
think, that there is any analogy between the capacity ofa — 
peasant to learn from the Bible the way to Heaven through 7 
Christ, in the paths of sobriety, righteousness, and god- 7 
liness, and his qualifications for the study of Coke, Lit- — 
tleton, Newton, Smith, &c.? These are totally beyond — 
their reach, unless from an early period of life they aban- 3 
don their station and devote themselves to study. Not so 
the Bible:—whether we reason from the nature of the 
thing, or from experience. Yet Mr. O’C. would per- 
suade us that what he says of these books being neglected, 
“¢ or read to some useless or pernicious purpose,” ** ap- 
lies with infinitely greater force to the Bible; for, as it is 
the best of all books, its perversion is proportionably dan- 
gerous.” And again, ‘‘ The Bible being the great re- 
ceptacle of divine knowledge, is difficult in proportion to 
its importance.” Enough I trust has been already said 
about the dangers of perversion ; but, in the last sentence 
a new discovery is brought forward, which demands our 
attention. Since importance, then, is the measure of 
difficulty, it would follow that the most important parts 
of the Bible must be the most difficult. But the very — 
reverse of this is true :—the most important parts are the 
plainest: As, ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John iii 16.) 
“ God is a spirit: and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 24.) 6 Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with _ 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
reat commandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” (Matt. xxii. 
37—39.) ‘ There is, therefore, now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.” (Rom. vii. 1.) ** If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” (9.) 
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* Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) «* The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world ; looking for that blessed hope, and the glori- 


ous appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 


Christ ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” (Titus ii, 11—14,)° On 
the contrary, the most obscure parts, which are prophe- 
cies not yet fulfilled, are least of all necessary to be 
understood, before fulfilment. It is this that is “ strictly 
analogous to the general dispensations of Providence,” 
and not Mr. O’C’s. opposite statement. The things 
which are necessary, for the health and sustenance of all 
men, are comparatively of easy attainment ; but what are 
called luxuries and. superfluities require distant voyages, 
perils, and expense. Iron, water, light, air—all testify 
against him; and the result of the fullest analogical in- 
duction would be, that the most important blessings are 
So constituted and dispensed, as to excite to action and 
industry, and yet to be accessible to all. With respect 
to the views,of the advocates for Bible Societies there is 
no point in the question, ‘“* Why should it be presumed 
that the knowledge of things divine must be of easy 
attainment?” ‘They are far from denying the necessity 
of means, of the application of time and mental exertion. 
But in asking this question our author strongly exposes 
his own inconsistency; for it is he that asserts, in the 
end of the 13th section, that the knowledge of divine 
things either is, or may be, of easy attainment.—‘* An 
educated man,” &c. 

In the section before us, however, he shews that *‘ the 
obscurity of the Bible answers many good purposes.” 
But from these benefits he totally excludes, without rea- 
son, the lower orders of society:—whereas, besides par~ 
ticipating in those which he has enumerated, they may 
also learn “¢ humility *” from their incapacity to under- 
stand those obscure passages, for the elucidation of which 
human learning is valuable and necessary. Nay, they 
may be taught to look up to their pastors for exposition ; 


“See a Quotation in Dealtry’s Review, Sc. p. 128. 
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and these again may be stimulated to qualify themselves 
for this duty. . “i Ae 
The plan of summary instruction, which Mr. O’C., 
would substitute, is another instance of his self-contradic- 
tion ;—for the tendency of it (according to his own posi- 
tion with which it is confronted in the opposite page) is 
to depreciate moral and religious instruction in the esti- 
mation of those for whom the plan is suggested. ‘¢¢ It is 
the nature of man” (says he) ‘ to disregard what is of 
easy attainment ; he considers it comparatively worthless ; 
but highly prizes that which is the fruit of patient toil, 
or persevering research.” ne 
It is curious, also, to observe how prejudice, if not 
oversight, has operated in the recommendation of annex- 
ing a commentary ‘‘to each gospel, epistle, and psalm” — 
in new editions of the Book of Common-Prayer ; as if it 
were superfluous in every part not extracted from the 
Bible, without even the exception of the Creeds or Arti-— 
cles. But, in my opinion, the plan, upon the whole, 
would be productive of considerable good, provided it ~ 
were not set up as a substitute for the Bible. _ It is in this” 
point of view alone, that it can require the apology which : 
Is attempted in the following section. we sa 


SECTION VIL. 
P - 
The sum of the apology appears to me to amount” 
to this, that the plan is not enforced by penalties, or the 
terrors of ‘* star-chambers or inquisitions ;”’—that it does 4 
not claim infallibility or ‘“ any authority at all.” But is ~ 
this a sufficient excuse for supplanting the influence < 
divine authority? Our author himself is sensible that a — 
prohibition could not be defended ;—yet it would be an ~ 
evident duty, if what he alledges in the 8th section were — 
true, that the Peasant “ cannot use, he must abuse the — 
Scriptures.” Notwithstanding this, a hope is expressed 
that under the culture proposed, his judgment may be — 
«“ gradually improved, till at last, if may, perhaps, be 
profitably employed on the. Bible itself” And why may ~ 
not this gradual improvement be produced by com= ~ 
mencing with the Bible? Is it natural that the most — 
difficult parts should first attract attention, or if they do, © 
that they should retain it? The more general propen- ~ 
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sity of the mind is to be interested by narration; and it 
is impossible to overlook the narrative parts of either the 
Old or New Testament. These will make the transition 
easy to parts more strictly didactic. In the progress of 
reading, which will require but a very small portion of 
time with regularity, the mind will be furnished with 
ideas, enriched with truth, and strengthened by exercise. 
The memory too will be refreshed, and the series of prin- 
cipal events condensed and arranged, by the historical 
‘summaries which occur in the Psalms, and in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Most admirable summaries also of doc- 
trine and of duty will occur, with all the advantages of 
_abridgments and extracts ; but with such force and beauty 
as they cannot equally possess in any other situation. ~ 
Again, the understanding will expand itself in pursuing 
the fruitful branches of knowledge :—All the diversities 
_of capacity and character will meet with their appropriate 
food and discipline, provided and prepared by him who 
alone is acquainted with them all, and their respective 
wants. ; 
_ Here then is the proper school for strengthening judg- 
ment. The Bible contains the elements, as well as the 
perfection of divine knowledge. © It is not like those vo- 
umes of human science which are absolutely unintelli- 
gible, until the way shall have been prepared tor them by 
previous elementary instruction. We may therefore safely 
‘disregard the conclusion to which Mr. O’C. says ‘* we are 
equally harried” by every one of the topics which he has 
discussed. I do not feel much disposed in general to take 
advantage of a word; but here it seems to me that a hur- 
vied conclusion most justly designates his method of infer- 
ence. . 


SECTION VIII. ~ 


- That the fault of proving too much is not expunged from 
our author’s reasoning by what he has advanced in this 
section, I hope I have shewn in the 14th section of my 
second chapter. But here we meet with another parallel, 
almost as inappropriate, in his manner of using it, as that 
of enlightening our peasantry by ‘‘ cheap Editions of 
Blackstone, or Coke Littleton,’ ‘ Newton, Laplace, 
Locke, Smith, or ee 
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_ The practical truths” (says Mr. O’C.) “* of medicine 
law, morality, physics, and mathematics, though of cor 
stant application, and indispensible necessity, are cor 
dently acted upon, \every day, by a vast majority of on 
fellow-creatures, of whose own researches into the deptl 
of these sciences they are by no means the result.” But 
there. is an essential difference between the operation 
medicine in restoring health to the body, and the influen 
of that religion which commands its disciples to ‘¢ call x 
man” ¢ father upon earth.” In the one case, the chi 
effects depend upon the purity of faith and motives; in # 
other, they are produced mechanically, and are not su 
ject to any variation from the ignorance os understandiz 
of the patient.‘ The bulk of mankind” should not theres 
fore be advised to rest content with ‘* second hand” rel 
gion. In this “ the great sources of knowledge” are ni 
unapproachable to any:—In this the great Master. hi 
declared the important summary—that ‘¢ this is life etern 
to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ who 
thou hast sent ;” and has proclaimed the gracious inyita 
tations—‘* Come unto me”—‘* Learn of me,”—accompa 
nied with the unlimited promise, ‘*‘ Him that cometh t 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” (John vi. 37.) 

‘ Oxy < \ 


SECTION IX. 


_In the ninth section our author recurs to the st 
England in the 17th century ; to which it does not 
necessary to follow him again, farther than to obser 
briefly, that those who associate for. the disseminatior 
the Scriptures do not ‘* labour to persuade themselves, 
that the enormities of that period ‘* were unconnected with 
the abuse and perversion of the sacred writings” But 
they are fully warranted in denying that they originated in 
the reading of the Bible by the lower orders. They are 
not even to, be traced to that class, as their source, from 
any cause whatsoever, and do not afford any prece dent, 
against the efforts of the Bible Society. . Neither is i La 
true representation, that in circulating the “ pure text” o 
the Bible, every assistance.to the understanding of it (for 
this is what is meant by Mr. O’C’s. ironical language) is 
“< scrupulously excluded *.” Is a society instituted for the 


* See quotation from the Bishop of ‘St. David's Ch, I. § 2. 
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_improvément of agriculture to be denounced: as the enemy 
of manufactures, merely because it does not attempt to 
embrace them directly in its object ? One would think that 
the oral instruction of the Establishment had been si- 
lenced ; that the Society of Bartlett’s Buildings, and the | 
| Association in Capel-street had been destroyed; that 
| excellent summary of doctrine and practice, the Church 
| Catechism, committed to the flames; and the Tracts of 
the Cheap Repository completely out of print. How else 
could such an urgent necessity exist for our author’s plan ? 
/or the auxiliary department of instruction appear in the 
statements of our author’s pages,;—as one wide desert ? 
The irony, however, would have been tolerable, if it had 
not terminated in profane ridicule, which surely is not 
the test of truth; and which I beseech the author to re- 
‘flect upon, that he may see the necessity of retracing his 


steps. 


SECTION X. 


_ He goes on in the tenth section to excite alarm, by 
asking, ‘‘ Will not men begin to conclude, that, after. 
‘ the Bible is made the inmate of every house and cottage,’ 
‘the necessity of retaining a religious establishment, or. 
even a clerical order, will cease to exist ?”’ “ If every 
Man” (says he) ‘* has a Bible, if he can read and under- 
stand it, and, which cannot be questioned, if the Bible so 
read and understood, can “‘ make him wise unto salva- 
tion,” it inevitably follows, that the clergy are not an 
essential part of a religious community.” But it ought to 
be remembered, that the Bible cannot be generally read, 
without making the people familiar at the same time with 
the scriptural reasons in favour of a religious establish- 
ment, and a clerical order; and it is a miserable and dis- 
raceful way of supporting them, to maintain the necessity 
of withholding from the multitude a direct knowledge of 
the revelation of the will of God. It is unworthy of an 
honest confidence in the goodness of our cause ; it exposes 
it to the darkest suspicions ; and in fact, the whole of the 
cautionary reasoning, in this section, would be much more 
suitably arranged under the head of ‘ plausible hints and 
suggestions to our adversaries. Let it be observed also; 
that a chief part of the alarm is grounded upon the false - 
E@ 
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assumptions, that the lowest of the people are deem: 
qualified “ to overcome the difficulties” of the Scriptur 
without assistance; and that the Bible Society has “a 
antipathy to notes and comments:” whereas, it roam Lit 
but a small degree of candour to discern how very reme 
their views are > from either of these constructions: On th 
other hand, a most serious ground of alarm should be fe 
for the credit and interest of the Establishment, if suc 
exhortations as those of our author should prevail 1 
its members to withdraw from the Bible Society ; 3 fort 
would be afforded a more than specious reason for rep or 
senting them as the enemies of the Bible, and for ident 
fying its cause with that of dissent. But I trust, that th 
members of the Establishment will more and more shir 
as the friends of light and truth; and that ‘ respect fe 
the clerical order” will be grounded upon their usefulness 
as well as the sacredness of their office; and that. th 
more theuBible shall be read, the more their aid y 
sought in the exposition of it; and the more will they en 
deavour to qualify themselves for this important duty, b 
the exercise of study, meditation and prayer. Ignorane 
in the people has a tendency foster a cor responding de 
pression in their spiritual guides. But we need have 
apprehensions from a spirit of inquiry, if those, whos 
“‘ lips should keep knowledge,” be ready to give “¢ a re 
son of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear ; 
to manifest that they are scribes well instructed unto t : 
kingdom of God ; and that they have made the Bible thei 
deep, their constant, and delightful study, under a con 
viction that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of G 
and is profitable for doctrine, “for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good, worked 
(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) : 
With how much greater force, comfort, and advante ig 
can such scribes address a congregation, or an indivi st 
parishioner, well read in the Holy Scriptures? reasonin 
_ with them and persuading them out of the Seriptures;— 
not only appealing to them like the Apostle Paul “ 
unto wise men ;—but like the Apostie John, who sa} 
‘< | have not written unto you because ye kuow not the 
truth: but because ye know it, and that no lie is of the 
truth.” (1 John ii. 21.) "Such addresses, to the class of 
people of whom the primitive Church was chiefly com= 
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‘posed, must, surely sound strange to Mr. O’C’s. ears. I 
fear he is not aware of the sublimity to which men * of 
‘low degree” are exalted by the gospel, without any injury 
‘to humility and sobriety. I fear he does not fully under- 
‘stand the Article of ‘‘ the communion of saints :”—it is 
‘incompatible with the distinctions which he makes as to 
‘men’s capacities for comprehending the “high import” of 
‘the Scriptures. But let him attend to the sublime prayer 
‘of St. Paul for the company of all believers, and perhaps 
‘it may impress him with a conviction of his error:— 
' For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
‘and earth ismamed, that he would grant you, according 
\to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might — 
by his Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and to 
know-the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fullness of God.” (Eph iii. 
14—19,) A 


alse SECTION XI. 

As this section appears not to contain any thing 
properly belonging to the present subject, which has not 
been already noticed, I shall pass it over with observing, 
that it is not necessary to inquire here, with what views 
any denominations, or individuals, whatsoever, are ‘ stre- 
nuous advocates for making the Bible an immate of every 
cottage in the United Kingdom :’—this may form an im- 
portant separate subject of inquiry. 

I have nothing to do with the ridicule, the antithesis, or_ 
if there be any other forms of sarcastic and irreverent wit ; 
but to lament, that any thing so unbecoming should be 
used on so solemn an occasion ; and to say, that it is very 
unlike the spirit of the following declaration of St. Paul, 
—“ What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in 
‘pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea and will rejoice.” (Phil. i. 18.) 
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' The first sentence presents us with aia 6G, 
ledged truth,” that every man is too prone to o org 
ae own capacity.” I do not mean to question it as a 
neral proposition; though I believe there are many. 
stances of false modesty. and * voluntary humility,” 
which persons are restr ained from the improvement 
themselves and others by under-rating their capacitic 
But what I wish to controvert is the rule laid inne 
* this principle” (of over-rating) “is, most) v 
uncultivated. minds ;” and to notice, that: fatty bandh 
saying that ‘ no human remedy can, perhaps, beifoum 
but that’ which he describes, seems tacitly to — 
‘remedies of another kind may be. found. e 
insist not upon this at. present: but I think mgr 
dently appeal to fact, against the manner in which he 
counts for the “ credulity” and incredulity? of 4 
lower classes. Is it not evident, that the great: ajor 
ef our countrymen, instead of an ‘* over-weening’ co! 
dence in their own judgment,” believe that an implic 
surrender of it, in all’ matters of religion, is their bound 
duty? And, as to ‘“ their slow reception of the m 

useful improvements submitted for years to their obse 
tion”—(which. I. suppose: refers chiefly to agvicultu ral i 
prov apni 2.2 think it rather indicates a want of con 
dence in their own capacity to. ju 

guidance of habit and: long pi ao pint 
eee able to. afford what as yet they consider ‘the r 
losses, for the prospect of even probable» gains,—t 
choose to follow their old experience, os defecti 
until the result of many. new, experiments removes the 
apprehensions. ‘There is nothing therefore im this topic 
discourage the operations of the Bible: Society. | pe 
is not true that they fintter “ the selftlove of the po 
man,” by ‘* pronouncing him qualified for the study” 
the sacred oracles’ without note or eomment;” 
they inculcate that neither he, nor any: ria ii 
lified for this study in any shape, unless so far « 
humbly and unfeignedly join in that excellent praye 
which is used by the Church of England in the name ¢ 

the whole congregation,—‘** Blessed Lord, who hast caus 
all holy Scriptures to be written for our learning, gra 
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- that we may im such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them, that by patience, and ripe 
of thy holy word, we may embrace, and ever hold fast, 
_ the blessed: hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given 
| gs im our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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35 If the picture which Mr,.©’C. has drawn in’ this 
| section of the morals of ‘‘ Protestant gentlemen,” and 
_ the religious apathy of the opulent and learned”—be 
_ ‘correct; it affords no argument to the lower classes, to re- 
| eeive instruction in the way which he recommends. I 
‘heartily concur in his exhortations to amendment; though 
I cannot equally adopt his comparative prediction. And, 

while Lam sensible of the influence and value of the ex- 
‘ample, which he. wishes to realize, I cannot join in re- 
commending any to postpone the contemplation of that 
perfect character, who left us an’ example that we should 
_ follow his steps ; and who has declared that this is the will 
of him that sent him, that ‘‘ every one which seeth. the 
Son and believeth on him may have everlasting life”’— 
that he is “ the way and the truth-and the life’—and that 
“no man cometh unto the Father but by him.” The New 
‘Testament is the record, where, “ we all, with open face 
-beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord” may be 
** changed’ into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord. # (John vi. 40. xiv. 6. 2 Cor. 

iii, 18.) As to what is said of *‘ the sum and substance of 
Yeligion judiciously extracted,” &c. &c. 1 beg leave to 
refer to what I have already written *. 


| 
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SECTIONS XIV. XV. XVI. XVIL XVII. 


Ido not see that the 14th section contains any thing 
“material, which has not been already said and answered, 
- But, in the four following sections, it is attempted to re- 

flect dishonour upon the Bible Society, by accumulated 
- charges against its advocates. These consist principally 
of fearful intimations, that the Dissenters, and the Cal- 


_. * See Chap. ii. Sect. 1, near the end, and Sect. 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 12.; also 
_ part of the Remarks in this Chapter on Mr. O’C’s. 6th, 7th, Sth and 9th 
ons. 
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vinists within the pale of the Establishment, especiall 
those ministers which our author denominates ‘* evan= 
gelical,” have formed a conspitacy for the overthrow of 
Church and State; and that they employ the Bible So- 
ciety as their instrument. Their indefatigable exertions, 
under the delusive forms of caricature and ridicule, are 
brought forward as evidence. But this, at best, is taki 
for granted the very thing to be proved ; namely, the evil 
of the Bible Society. For if it be not evil, but good; 
then no blame can be attached to indefatigable exertions 5 
‘because ‘it is good to be zealously affected always in 2 
good thing.” (Gal. iv. 18.) . It is also to be obseryed, that 
this direct attack upon Dissenters and Calvinists, im 
an unmerited censure upon numerous active memb 
the Society, who do not belong to either denomination. 
In corroboration of this evidence, we have a ‘series | 
quotations, or apparent quotations from conversations, 
sermons, or reports, which, with all the connecting as 
tions, present a picture” (as Mr. O’C. assures us'p 
** drawn from real life, the result of personal observation, 
and of the best information.” Now I shall not venture t 
contradict such an appeal to his own knowledge ; 
‘think I may be allowed to object to hearsay evidence. 
Our author has not distinguished what part of his proofs” 
is ‘* the result of personal observation,” and has there. 
‘fore impressed a doubtful character upon the whole. 
Every body knows how much depends upon time, place, 
persons, and circumstances, in the fair construction of 
expressions :—yet we are not furnished with these requi- 
sites; although abundance of inverted commas give the 
pages before us a ‘complexion of authenticity. It must hes 
admitted, however, that ‘¢ the tongue is an unruly evil ;’ 
so that it is not improbable Mr. O’C. may have eam 
from some person or persons, some of the language with” 
which these sections are interwoven, or something like i 
But even upon the worst supposition ‘powhhe wo 
ask, Is it charitable? Is it just >—to make a o~* so- 
ciety responsible, for. the expressions of any individuals — 
whatsoever # It may be said, he has made references to 
the Reports of the Society. "True: and what then? He F 
has made it manifest that he was unable to substantiate a 
single accusation against them. For with all his industry, — 
what is the summary of his researches? I give it in his’ 
own words, (with the alteration of Italics) where he is 
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describing, in the 34th page, the labours of the Secre- 
taries:—** For the parent Society” (says he) ‘* and her 
numerous progeny, they draw up edifying Reports, in 
which a.piercing eye can occasionally discover the half- 
obliterated track of Calvinism.” There is another vague 
reference to the Reports in the 35th page, with respect to 
what is called an ‘‘ unwarrantable and ungenerous so- 
phism ;’” but-I do not know where to find it. I cannot 
assign the same reason for slightly passing over the intel- 
ligence (p. 36.), which it is ironically said ‘* every post 
is expected to bring” of the conversion of the “ King of 
Persia,” &c. But I trust that whoever peruses the 1!th 
Report and Appendix of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, with an unprejudiced mind, will not consider the 
documents which relate either to the King of Persia, or 
the Mufti of the Tartars, or the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, as suitable subjects for ridicule. In this confidence 
I go on to some quotations, which I confess that I have 
found almost verbatim, though in a garbled form, in the 
Appendix to the 8th Report of the Hibernian Bible So- 
ciety. I allude to the Italics of the 42d page, where our 
author is proving, that “ the whole spirit of the Bible 
Society’s operations, and the language, which they allow 
themselves and their advocates to use, are calculated to 
throw discredit and contempt on the labours of our most 
learned divines, in elucidating the inspired writings.” 
«« The Bible Society,” (says he) ‘*in their speeches and 
reports, are perpetually taking credit. to themselves for 
circulating the Scriptures in their ‘* naked simplicity” — 
for diffusing the “pure and unadulterated word of God” — 
for placing in the hands of every individual ‘* the sacred 
text wnmixed with the doctrines of men,’—and for endea- 
vouring to render the Institution ‘ more acceptable to 
those, who are unwilling to exchange the prophets, evan- 
gelists, and apostles, for modern theologues, and who will 
not submit to take their faith upon trust, and to believe by 
prozy.’ After other remarks and indignant questions, it 
is asked in the 43d page, ‘ Where were the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal who are members of the Bible So- 
‘ciety, —the beneficed clergy,—the opulent commoners,— 
where were the heads of ancient and illustrious families, 
whose ancestors braved danger, proscription and death, 
in defence of our civil and ecclesiastical institutions ;— 
‘were they -all absent from the general meetings of the 
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association, when these irreverent words were: w 
spoken, réad, and ordered to be printed?” TI ans 
that one at least of the Lord's spiritual was present, 
these words, in their genuine shape and connexion, | 
written, spoken, read—as to‘ the order for printing Te 
not affirm any thing. But the important fact-is, that th 

Lord Bishop of Meath was the author of the genuii 
words, which are here imperfeetly quoted, im an addve 
‘delivered at a meeting held im Kells, in the cow y of 
Meath, for the purpose of for ming a Branch of the E 

bernian’ Bible Society. Andean any man beliéve 
they were either composed or uttered by. his. Lordshi 
irreverently ? or that it was his intention 
sneeringly” to designate * the illustrious divines, 1 
we were once taught to venerate as the— ory of « 
chareh and nation?” To° ilustvate: Mx. ’s. meth 
of quotation, ‘and! that the reader may be enabled toe 
mate its weight i in other instances, and the degree of 1 
dit which is due to his sketches of “ what is! passing 
around us,”—TI shall transcribe the passage’ at large’ as 
stands in the Report. ‘* Let us be careful” “(cays h 
Lordship) “ to provide that the Saered Text be such a 
Scriptures were which our Saviour commanded; not o1 , 
by the Rulers of the Synagogues, and the’ Scribes: 

Teachers of the Law, but the entire body of the!pe 
whom he was addressing, to search, unincumbered by 
traditions, unmixed with the doctrines of men;. undi 
figured by jarring controversies, or the subtleties and'd 
putations of tlie School.- ‘This is a fundamental’ pr 
our institution. Our object is to’ provide a supply: of t 
Holy Seriptures, for the use of all denominations @ 
Christians; and-in this view we deem) it essential to offe 
them the Sacred: Text, without note or comment, t 
none may be deterred from profiting by our ‘worked 
charity from a dread of meeting with nese 
glossaries, or deductions of doctriniesy to which their ¢ 
sciences will not suffer them to subscribe. By pursui 
this plan, we shall render the Institution more’ accept 

_to those, who, with the Bereans, so much extolled ae 
sacred Historian, receive the. word with all ee 
mind, yet wish to search the Scriptures: daily for th 
selves; whether those things are so; who .are not. wi 
exchange the Prophets, the Evangelists, and i 
for modern Theologues ; who will not subinit to'take t 
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faith upon trust; to believe by proxy,” &c. I allow, 
then, that there is some truth in the quotations and allu- 
sions of our author. But from this specimen we may form 
‘a judgment, how material it is to be made acquainted with 
the whole truth; ard what light might have been thrown 
upon the subject, if, instead of yague declamation, we had 
been favoured with references. 

. A few charges, however, which are brought forward in 
a more tangible shape, may deserve more particular atten- 
tion. The dissenters” (says Mr, O'C. p. 34.) “ if the 
British and Foreign Bible Society did not originate with 
them, were foremost, or among the foremost, to press 
forward with their subscriptions and contributions, In- 
cluding the Calvinists within the pale of the Establishment, 
who are, substantially, though. not nominally dissenters, 
they are the most active members of the Institution,” &c. 
With the early history of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society I am too little acquainted, to be able to affirm 
much positively about its origin. But [ dare venture to 
persuade myself, without an opportunity of mspection, 
that the Rev. John Owen’s Book upon the subject gives a 
satisfactory account of it. I know from the Appendix to 
the 10th Report (No. LX XV.) that the Society was 
formed under the auspices of that venerable Churchman 
the late Granville Sharp, Esq.; that he presided at the 
original meeting; and was “ one of the most regular, 
diligent, and useful attendants at the mectings for the 
transaction of business.” Whoever ** were foremost,” 
and “among the foremost,” to unite in so good a cause, 
it is much to their honour. It appears on the face of the 
Reports, that the Presbytery of Glasgow, who in Eng- 
land would be Dissenters, were among the foremost; and 
TL have no doubt that many English Dissenters: were also 
among the foremost. But does this prove any thing 
more, tham that while they differ from the Church of 
England in various: respects, they agree in the common 
standard of our faith, and in the desire of making it 
known at home and abroad? Does it make any. altera- 
tion in the text of our authorized version, that a’ Dissen- 
ter’s: money has.contributed to the printingof it? Does it 
evince an increase of party-spirit, when Dissenters are 
willing: to: circulate that version, without annexing to it 
a.single gloss or comment of their own? Wherever a 
mere pvoselyting: zeal exists, it may operate at least with 
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equal power (as a Reverend. friend has well suggested to” 
me) by carrying a Bible in the Late as by taking. one 
up which the Bible Society had circulated. ia 
Ishall now proceed to controvertthe assertion, that*<Cal 
vinistswithin the pale of the Establishment” “are substanti- 
ally, though not nominally dissenters.” And this I trust Ido 
noi in the: spirit of party, but of justice and of peace: for I”. 
do not believe, that the Churclr of England i is either Cal- 
vinistic or Anticalvinistic; and> if .an opposer of Bible” 
Societies were to arise, who should think it subservient 
to his purpose to assert that all, who, in the present mee # 
are called Arminians, ‘* are "substantially,, though not — 
nominally Dissenters,” I should be equally prepared te 
resist the exclusion.» In this degree of latitude I conceit 
that there is nothing inconsistent with the only rule o 
interpreting our Articles, which can bear examination: 
namely, that they are to be taken “in the literal and 
grammatical sense.” According to that which Mr. O’€. 
would substitute (p. 38.) they 1 may be forced to speak 
any sentiments whatever, provided that every thing which 
obtains the name of Calvinism be eondemned and ex-— 
cluded. But nothing less than a convocation, confirmed — 
by an act of the Legislature, can shake the authority bs 
the literal and grammatical sense. From the beginni 
it was the only sound and certain criterion; and, u : 
the controversies which arose after the Synod of Dort, i 
was enjoined by the royal Declaration. Bishop Burnet, ~ 
after mentioning this Declaration, in the ‘intreduction to * 
his Exposition of the Articles, describes the effect of it as 
follows:—“ In this” (says he) ‘* there has been such a 
general acyjuicscing, that the fierceness of these disputes — 
has goue off, while. men: have been deft @oueaBaribe the — 
Article ording to their literal and grammatical sense.” — 
And ite candid and edifying preface to the same work, — 
- he glories in having stated “ the arguments of all sides, | 
in his commentary “on the 17th Article, “with so much 
fairness,” that those who knew his opinion could not dis * 
cover it by any thing he had written. ‘ One reason 2 
among others’ (he adds) ‘‘ that led me to follow the 
method I have pursued in this controversy, is to offer at — 
‘the best means I can for bringing men to a better under-— 
standing of one another, and to a mutual forbearance in — 
these matters.” And again, “ the only possible way of 2 ~ 
-sound and lasting reconciliation, is to possess both par- 
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ties with a setise of the force of the arguments that lie on 
the other side.” Accordingiy, upon turning to the 17th 
Article we find that he has given even the opinions of the 
Supralapsarians, and the reasonings by which they de- 
fend them. And having gone through all the different 
systems, he subjoins the most impartial reflections, from 
which it will be worth while to take a few brief extracts. 

*¢]t is at first view apparent” (says he) < that there is 
a great deal of weight in what has been said of both sides:” 
{meaning Calvinists and Remonstrants) ‘so much, that 
it is no wonder if education, the constant attending more 
to the difficulties of the one side than of the other, anda - 
temper some way proportioned to it, does fix men very 
steadily to either the one or the other persuasion. Both 
sides have their difficulties, .so it will be natural to choose 
that side where the difficulties are least felt: -but it is plain 
there is no reason for either of them to despise the other, 
since the arguments of both are far from being con- 
temptibic.” 

‘¢ It is further to be observed, that both sides seem to be 
chiefly concerned to assert the honour of God, and of his 
WEEE ST, Booey i Pd SPS ea AR ee 

<¢ Kach opinion has some practical advantages of its side.” 

«* Both sides have their peculiar temptations, as well as 
ean Se Be ar ria iS Aca Sa eae 

«¢ The common fault of both sides is, to charge one ano-. 
ther with the consequences of their opinions, as if they 
Wereiruivitheir tenets.’ 0.8 Seare neta: 

Another very indecent way of managing these points, 
is, that both sides do too often speak very boldly of God.” 

«¢ Some have studied to seek out middie ways.”.... . 

After describing these he proceeds to state points of 
agreement ;—and, ‘in the last place to examine how far 
eur Church hath determined the matter’—which he thus 
concludes.— . 

** I have kept, as far as I can perceive, that indifference 
which I proposed to myself in the prosecuting of this’ 
matter; and have not on this occasion declared my own 
opinion, though I have not avoided the doing it upon other 
eccasions. Since the Church has not been peremptory, 
but that a latitude has been left ‘to different opinions, 7 
thought it became me to make this explanation of the ar= 
ticle such : and therefore I have not endeavoured to possess 
the reader with that which is my own sense in this matter, 
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But have laid the force of the arguments, as well as the 
weight of the difficulties of both sides, before him, with alk 
the ‘advantages that I had found in the books either of the 
one or of the other persuasion. And I leave the choice as” 
free to my reader, as the Church has done.” a 

Even the Bishop of Lincoln (as it appears to me from — 
Clapham’s Abridgment of his Lordship’s * Blewiedia of 
Christian Theology”) has not explicitly impeached the 
rule of taking the Articles in their literal and grammatice it 
sense. But Bishop Cleaver explicitly supports it, and at 
the same time gives a view of the design of the compilers, — 
which is not less reasonable than it is conciliatory. . 

After stating the opinion of those who would reduce t 
Confession of the Church of England to “ Articles of pea 
and union only,”—he goes on to discuss and reject a ruley 
which is not quite so indeterminate as that of our author 
*¢ Others have argued, more justly, for the sense of the — 
Imposers, as the true rule of interpretation ; but have er=_ 
roneously stated the maak. to be the present Governat ors “a 


would in no degree be removed; as the bf of the iam , 
posers would in 1 this case still he. a matter of uncertain in-— 
quiry, settled by no public authority, and to be attained — 
with no tolerable accuracy. The Legislature under whose 
authority subscription is now made, is certainly the proper 
Imposer; and it will be presumed that the sense of this” 
Legislature is the same with that of the Legislature, by 
which the obligation to subscribe was first enacted. But 
it is evidently contrary, to all rule, that reference should 
had to the Imposers for their sense of the Articles; a me- 
thod which would be preposterous, if it were more prac-— 
ticable, till it be seen if we cannot first learn the co 
the Articles from the Articles themselves,” ew! 2, hI 
« A literal and grammatical construction is enjoined us im 
this case, that we may not deviate from the ordinary modes 3 
of interpretation.” ade 
His Lordship protests against the Idea of purposed am= 
bic guity ;—but attributes to the great leaders in the work of 
Bene ga a design of comprehension,” as wise as it was 
liberal.” «* The means to accomplish this,” (says he) — 
“‘ were evidently, after establishing as articles of faith those 
plain and prime truths, upon which the Gospel dispensa~— 1 
tion rests as upon its basis, and reprobating in a clear and: 
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decisiye tone those tenets which were obviously not con- 
sistent with these first principles, to select for considera- 
tion from the remaining mass so many subjects, as might 
appear to the numerous advocates of a reformation so to 
be constituted under any view important to the interests of 
true religion. It was natural to suppose, that a temperate 
discussion of these topics would have a tendency, from 
mutual explanations and reciprocal forbearance, to induce 
an approximation of opinions, which would not admit of 
‘acloser union. And whilst the extreme positions only of 
each were found to be irreconcileable with those of the 
other, it became the dictate of piety and prudence in each 
to acquiesce in terms, which, if they did not fulfil the 
wishes of all, afforded yet no positiye ground of objection 
to any. Thus the concession required from individuals. 
was not that which gives up to others an opinion against 
conviction, a concession of tenets, of the truth of which 
they were assured: the concession was simply in appre- 
ciating the value and importance of those tenets: more- 
obviously, a forbearance shewn in not insisting upon those 
propositions as fundamental points of doctrine, which did. - 
not appear to themselves necessarily such, and which to 
others might not appear to be in themselves just ; a for- 
bearance productive of the most desirable ends, mutual 
edification in procuring a general consent upon the more 
important topics, and mutual peace in avoiding to excite 
unnecessary diversities of opinion upon others less essential 
to true religion *.” 

I conclude that Mr. O’C. is not warranted in denying 
‘that a Calvinist can be a true churchman; and that no 
merited reproach can be cast upon the Bible Society, from 
the introduction of this topic. 

The next tangible accusation is almost too futile to be 
noticed. ‘* With an obliging frankness, they” (that is, 
those whom our author denominates Evangelical Ministers) 
*¢ they tender their services, as secretaries, to the different 
Bible Societies ; and never forget to inform the public that 
these services are gratuitous.” 


* See Remarks on the Design and Formation of the Articles, &c. A Ser- 
mon preached before the University of Oxford, 1802, by William Lord Bishop 
of Bangor, 
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It would be a miserable ostentation * indeed that souk 
be delighted with annexing gratis to one’s name. Ib 
that it originated simply in a desire of giving subscribe 
information, to which they might consider themselves in- 
titled. This (probably) produced a statement that an 
Assistant Secretary and Accountant was paid; but 
the principals were not paid. The practice was perhay 
imitated, where there was not the same occasion: yet it ; 
not correctly said that ‘ they never forget,” &c. Ih 
a Report of the Hibernian Bible Society before me, co 
taining an account of a great number of its Branches ;- 
and among them I have observed but one instance in which 
the word gratis is annexed to the office of Secretary. 

From this charge our author passes to an inscnue 
which tends to impeach the authenticity of some of the 
correspondence of the Bible Society. He introduces thi 
in a sketch, (which accords with his usual style) of the 
dinary transactions at ‘¢ affiliated Branches, and B 
Associations.” ‘ Before some of the latter” (he sa 
“« often consisting of females, they read awful narratives 
providential interferences, of sudden conversions wrough: 
on low profligates, by short-passages of Scripture, t 
ther with well written letters of thanks, from convicts, un 
sailing orders to Botany Bay, acknowledging the re 
of Bibles and Testaments, and imploring Plessin 
Bible Societies.” From what source this account o 
business of Bible Associations is derived, I can only 
jecture.— But I am inclined to think that Mr. O’C’s 
knowledge of the matter must be very limited; becau: 
is to be lamented that Bible Associations are very r, 
in Ireland. If, however, it were divested of its orna- 
ments, it might perhaps appear not to furnish much 
ground for objection. But the essential point is the 
nuation implied in the manner of mentioning “ well wri 
letters of thanks, from convicts, under sailing orders,” 
In this I suppose there is an allusion to the letter fr 
convicts on' board the ship Three Bees, from which th 
is an extract in No. XXIII. of the Appendix to the 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Now 
is very true, that the letter is well written; but it was” 


* In p. 47, our author accuses the Lists of Subscribers of ostentation, ar d- 
the alphabetical order of disrespect; though every name has its due honour! — 
This might be entirely passed over; but that it serves to shew the scantiness of 

_his materials for objection,—in matters of fact. . 
§ 
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signed by 169 persons, and written by one in the name of 
alt and authenticated by an accompanying letter from the 
Surgeon of the ship. He states that two months had 
elapsed from the time the Bibles and Testaments were 
distributed among them ;—and that ‘ as soon as the matter 
was proposed (by a Roman Catholic who had never pe- 
rused the Holy Scriptures before he came on board this 
ship) they all flocked with gratitude and anxiety to stb- 
scribe their names; and I have good reason” (he adds) . 
“¢ to suppose that not a few of them acted from principle 
in so doing.” Is there any thing incredible in all this? 
—that, after two months reading, a grateful sentiment 
should be thus excited, and one convict found among 169 
of sufficient abilities and education to produce a well 
written letter of thanks? It would be idle to dwell upon a 
case so plain: but in answer to all similar instnuations 
from whatever quarter, I observe—that the correspondence 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society has been for 
twelve years before the world ;—with the fullest oppor- 
tunities of refutation, and numerous adversaries on the 
watch :—Yet I confidently ask, where is the single instance 
which affects the truth of the Reports, or the genuineness 


of the documents upon which they are founded ? 


Our author proceeds to describe the origin and purpose 
of instituting Bible Associations. ‘‘ To elicit, from the 
poor, part of their hard-earned pittance, penny-a-week 
Societies have been instituted; and so well has the project 
succeeded, that the Parent Association ‘boasts, in its re- 
ports, that these miserable confederacies are frequently 
more productive than the auxiliary branches in the same 
districts.” But it is easy to trace these Associations to the 
wise principle of generally preferring sales, at reduced 
prices, to gratuitous distribution. To enable the poor to 


purchase with the greatest convenience, they were allowed 


and invited*to ‘do so by deposits of a penny-a-week. 


Many of them, not satisfied with their own supply, vo- 


luntarily and joyfully continued their subscriptions, which, 


in the aggregate, most materially enriched the fund for — 
foreign purposes :—a spirit which, instead of earning for 
them the appellation of “ miserable confederacies !” may, 
I trust, not unfitly be parallelled with what St. Paul tes- 
tifies of ‘* the grace of God bestowed upon the Churches 


_ of Macedonia:” ‘‘ How that, in a great trial of afflic- 
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tion, the abundance of thik joy and their deep’ 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality, For 
power (I bear record) yea, and beyond their power, 
were willing of themselves.” (2 Cor. viii. 25 + ih 
As to the opportunities afforded to Calvinistic mi 
it is obvious that the same are afforded to all de 
tions. And surely Mr. O’C. does not intend to 2 
to Calvinists the honour of monopolizing all z at 
affirm, that‘ sober and enlightened - Christians” 
sufficiently diffused throughout the British 1 nation aig 
lize the plan which he “himself has urged, at t 
outset, as essential to a system of religi ous ‘inst ruc’ 
oh) 
Pie remainder of the sections now before 1 us h 
collectively anticipated ; with the exception « of our 
theory of enthusiasm in the 17th section. The 
effect” (says he) ‘on the uncultivated mind, of 
the Bible without note or comment, ne or wr 
enthusiasm more or less sublimated, accor 
perament of the individual.” Perhaps, vise 
entirely produced by pride, or constitutional d e 
a more probable account of the origin of enthusia 
be derived from the operation of oral comments 
a suitable temperament or pre-disposition. _ Impa 
eloquence and action, with the sympathy of | a 
audience, may often act more upon the nerves au 
ings than upon the judgment and conscience. 1] 
causes are much more adapted to produce an e enth 
effect upon ignorance, than upon a mind well s 
scriptural knowledge. The acquisition of this k 
in the way of private reading has a tendenc to 
sober habits of thinking, and to fortify the intel ect 
the assaults of the imagination. Sufficient time is 
for giving to every faculty its proper exercise ;—the n 
nourishment is digested in the calmness of medite tio 
the nerves and animal spirits are free from excite 
and intellectual health and vigour are the natura oe 
quences. All this, however, is upon the supposition 
a competent, but not an excessive degree of appl 
be employed. If the reading of the Scriptures so far et 
gross time as to interfere with other duties; or if the study 
of them be so intense as to intrench upon the prope hours - 
of rest, or any other way to injure the bodily health and 
gonstitution ; then indeed the effects may be pernicious 


a 
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But the guards which are furnished against such impru- 
dence, by the necessity of labour in the inferior classes of 
society, must render jit,a rare occurrence among them ; 
sand no man will contend, that universal famine is-the best 
‘preventative against occasional intemperance. We have 
‘therefore no ‘cause to dread that the reading of the Bible, 


‘whieh in genefal is a calm and \temperate exercise, will 


generate enthusiasm. It is true Mr. O’C. has told us 


((p- 16.) that this noxious, plantis “ hardy,” ‘the growth 


‘of every age and climate ;” but I appeal to experience, 
whether it does not require hot-beds and stimulants, -to 
make it vegetate with much strength or lnxuriance?—Let 
ms repress its growth, by the widest dissemination of the 
amost precious of .all seeds. 


SECTION XIX.. 


Here we are once more led back to the primitive ages 
yof the Church, and up again tothe present; but by a 
climax, which is far from being supported by tin 
evidence. ‘*-It cannot be denied” says Mr..Q’C. ‘¢ that 
the fathers-ofithe.Church were strangely deficient in'scrip- 
tural: knowledge”—and a little after,—‘ every successive 
“generation was ‘anxious \to increase that stock of biblical 
-knowledge; which had been transmitted to them. by their 
forefathers.” Now whatever degree of truth there may be 
ain the first assertion, nothing can be more manifest than 
‘the falsehood of the second. It is completely subverted by 
“a retrospect to the dark ages of the Church. I admit, 
sthat even before the three first centuries had elapsed, the 
purity of the Gospel.was considerably tarnished, and a 
-fanciful mode of interpreting the Scriptures introduced. 
‘But, let the chief.source of adulteration be .observed.— 


» alt was in the School of Alexandria, where the Eclectic 


philosophy. prevailed; where it appears to have been for- 
gotten, that ‘*the world by wisdom knew not ‘God.” 
-Letithe pastoral Cyprian be contrasted with his renowned 
scotemporary Origen, and. it will be seen from what quarter 
‘the greatest danger is to be apprehended. After all, it 
«seems extravagant to assert in one sweeping sentence, that 
ithe men who: translated the ‘Scriptures into.so many lan- 
-guages ; who.so largely quoted and.commented upon them, 
that from their surviving writings the moderns are enabled 
+2 
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to demonstrate the genuineness of the foundations of our 
faith ; that the men to whose authority the most learned 
persons, both before and since the Reformation, have 
been accustomed to appeal ;—it seems, I say, extrava-— 
gaut to hazard, concerning these, an unqualified asser-— 
tion,—that ‘they were ‘ strangely deficient in scriptural 
knowledge.”-——But our argument neither requires that — 
their credit should be sustained, nor that the acquisitions 
of the age we live in should be depreciated. ~The adyo- — 
cates of the Bible Society rejoice in the increase of light — 
of every kind. They know the real value of comments ; — 
but they regard the circulation of the sacred Volume itself — 
as of paramount importance; and, they believe that it 
never can be universal, if they wait for a sufficient num- 
ber to agree in the selection of notes. oo A 


SECTIONS XX.—XXVIL. 


The arguments of the last seven sections, I think, may — 
be comprized, without inquiry, under the following heads: — 
—The Constitution of the Bible Society—The danger of — 
the Established Church—Foreign operations—Alienation — 
of the fund appropriated to the relief of the indigent.. 

Upon the impolicy of attempting to disturb the aa " 
tution of the Bible Society, by inducing the church mem-— 
bers to withdraw from it,—much might be said ; and much — 
has been forcibly argued already *. But I shall wave the — 
ground of prudence, though of high importance, and — 
avow the persuasion of my mind, that the union of dif-— 
ferent denominations, in the British and Foreign Bible — 
Society, is a prime excellence in its constitution, and — 
affords abundant cause of gratitude to God for the harmo- — 
nizing power of Christianity. How delightful is it, after — 
so many ages of discord, under the influence of human — 
blindness and passions, to behold, at length, the taunts 4 
of infidels practically repelled, by the triumphs of peace — 
and love! With the most sincere preference for that Esta- — 
blishment of which I am a member, I do not expect that — 
even all good’ men should so perfectly approve of it, as to 
admit of an universal conscientious conformity. I am 
fully impressed with the conviction, which the Emperor — 
Charles the Fifth is said to have arrived at in his retire- — 


* See Dealtry’s Review, Introduction p. xxv, Christian Observer, &c. 
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ment, that it would be as vain to hope to bring all men te 
think alike, as all clocks to go regularly together. What 
then is to be done? Are not Christians to unite in any 
thing, however great and good, because they figd it im- 
possible to unite in all things? Are men, who hope to 
meet in heaven, to continue estranged from each other 
upon earth? No doubt divisions, in every shape, are to 
be deprecated ; but the worst of all schisms is a schism of 
hearts. While as yet, therefore, an identity of form and 
external profession seems unattainable; let us cultivate 
those means which are most fruitful in charity, ‘* endea- 
youring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
(Eph. iv. 3.) If it be possible to produce perfect agree- 
ment, no cause is so likely to effect it as mutual forbear- 
ance. Intolerance and bigotry inflame the ardor of eppo- 
sition ; but the system which works by love will be re- 
garded with candour, and must conciliate esteem. I re- 
joice that I can express these sentiments, not only as a 
Christian, but a Churchman ; for it is the solemn vow of 
every Clergyman of the Establishment * to endeavour ‘‘ to 
promote unity, peace and love,” not only among the mem- 
bers of our own communion, but “ among all Christian 
people.” It is a matter of praise to divine wisdom, that 
eyen discords have been over-ruled for good. They have 
been made subservierit to the preservation of the text of 
the Holy Scriptures and the proof of its integrity. How 
much more then should we hope for good to arise from di- 
yersities without discords ? Yet I would not be understood 
to palliate the evils which attend them, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. My only object is to re- 
commend the Christian plan of overcoming evil with good. 
The measures of bigotry have been sufficiently tried. It 
is the duty of all believers to look for the accomplishment 
of that sublime prayer of our Lord before his Passion,— 
<¢ That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and | in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the _ 
world may be believe that thou hast sent me.” (John xvii. 
21.) No instrument has ever arisen, which seems so well 
adapted to realize this happy consummation, as the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. I therefore consider the sim- 
plicity of its Constitution, on which its harmonizing power 
depends, as an object of the highest admiration. 


* See Ordination Service, 
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But Mr. Q’C’s mind is prevented from discerning its — 


beauty, or looking with complacency on its strength, by — 
his apprehensions of the danger of the Established Church. 
Yet he tells us in the beginning of his last section, that ~ 
“‘the cry of ‘the Church is in danger” has been But 
“6 feebly” raised in England. Now England is the very 
place, where we should expect it to be loud and genes) 
rally raised, if a real ground for it existed. There'the nu-— 
merous friends of the Establishment, and among them 
men in high official situations, ecclesiastical and civil, have 
the effects of Bible Societies, on the most extensive'scale, 
before their eyes—the result of actual experiment for se- 
veral years. Yet it- seems that, with comparatively few 
exceptions, they are silent as to danger, or loud im the” 
praise of these Institutions. Does not this afford a fz 
presumption, that they behold the representations of th 
Reports verified? One of these representations I shall — 
quote from an Extract of the Southwark Report for 18155 
which the reader may find in the Appendix to Dealtry’s 
Review of Norris. “e 
‘‘ It has been more than insinuated that there is a con= — 
cealed design im the members of the Bible Society to subst | 
vert the established religion of the land: now, without 
entering the lists of disputation to prove the absurdity of 
this groundless supposition, it may be fairly assumed that — 
were it possible for such an intention to exist, some indica- ’ 
tion of its existence would be apparent in Southwark, and — 
that the ramifications of this dangerous conspiracy would — 
be traced through the open and unguarded barriers of your — 
Bible Associations. Now what is the fact? Let theclergy — 
of your district be asked the question, they will tell you — 
that their churches have been better filled, and more regu- * 
larly attended since your establishment; that their congre- 
gations not only progressively zncrease but improve in ha- a9 
bits of decorum and propriety of conduct, and that amongst 
them there are many individuals who have been awakened 
to a sense of their religious duties through their connection 
with your Bible Associations.” ”; ; 
Can any thing be more forcible, or bear a clearer im- 
press of truth and reality, than this appeal to the Cler 
of a district so extensive and populous ?—a district com- 
prizing twelve Bible Associations, and a body of more — 
than Twenty-one Thousand Subscribers! What has Mr, — 
O’C. to oppose to such a testimony as this? An alledged — 
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“ general persuasion among the lower and middle classes 
i. Copslit - 

of Protestants, that the opinions of the Methodists are not 

‘so objectionable as had been hitherto supposed”—(p. 47.) 

His own assertion that “ the current of public opinion 

has already set in against the Established Church,”— 
y S 


| (p. 49.) with the acknowledged fact that ‘ a great part of 
it 


e Protestant population is already lost to the church,” 


_ —and the doubtful addition that “ a great part is neutra- 
lized, or meditating a defection.” (p. 58.) But even he 
| does not yenture to attribute these effects exclusively to the 


agency of the Bible Society. He has enumerated (p. 58, 
59.) a variety of causes, which go a great length in ac- 
counting for the threatened danger ; and though he does 
not make himself entirely responsible for the catalogue of 
evils, he questions only “ the degree assigned.” I have 
little to object to all this, but his crowning the catalogue 
with Tue Agency or THE Bisie Society. It is upon 
this point we are at.issue. I contend that the Bible So- 
ciety is one of the strongest bulwarks, one of the surest 
pledges, of the security of the Established Church. Its 
greatest enemies could not pronounce against it a more se- 
vere calumny than the contrary position. Has any proof 
been advanced of this position? Not one. Existing cir- 
cumstances have been stated ;—a combination of causes, 
which can scarcely be considered of themselves inadequate, 
has been assigned :—and, it is asserted, that ‘* there is, 
however, another and a powerful cause of danger, not 


- only to the Established Church, but to Christianity itself, 


as a reasonable service.” ——Is it to be inferred from the in- 
crease of the congregations of churches, as’in the district 
of the Southwark Auxiliary ?—from the erection of new. 
churches in extra-parochial tracts, as that consecrated in 
July last in the forest of Dean*? or from the formation 
of an ecclesiastical establishment in India,—so powerfully 
urged by the late Doctor Claudius Buchanan ?—I do not 
say that these are the immediate works of the Bible So- — 
ciety :—but they are a specimen of contemporaneous facts 
and probable fruits, which have an infinitely fairer claim 
to assuage our fears, than any thing possesses to excite 
them, which Mr. O’C. has advanced. He talks of sects 
—but when did they originate ? Was it since the forma- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804? 


* See the Christian Observer for August 1816 


' It is a topic that has been hackneyed by the various ad 


. patronage and support of Bible Societies, it is imposs 


‘an opinion ‘* that the Bible is intelligible, without any 
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saries of light. It has been employed by the Deist ag 


successful As to the ‘* general persuasion,” &c. y 
is alleged to be ‘‘ the natural consequence of this in 
creet and inauspicious union”—supposing it to exist, i 
no proof of an increased propensity to dissent. A 
may think more candidly of others than he has hi 
done, and yet be more remote than before from jo 
their ranks. “With the increase of candour there m 
an increase of judgment; and while some parts of a 
tem are regarded more favourably, the objections to o 
may be built upon a more solid foundation. But wh 
ever may be the extent or the tendency of the alle 
persuasion, nothing can be more preposterous tha 
causes to which it is traced by our author. Instead o 
giving countenance tp ‘¢ enthusiasm and dissent,” by the 


for the dignataries of the Church to adopt a more effec 
method of resistance. If they make it manifest, that t 
hold the circulation of the Scriptures to be a paran 
duty, their admonitions against enthusjasm and di 
will be favourably attended to, as being faithfully der 
from the fountains of truth. But, if they decline co-c ; 
ration in this great work, their wisest lessons will be pre- 
sumed to be unscriptural, and to flow from some selfish 
principle. Again; it is impossible for the clerical mem- 
bers of the Bible Society to sanction, by their authority, 

i" 
human aid, to every blockhead however illiterate ;” be-_ 
cause no such opinion is entertained by the Ht 
It is hoped, that the sophistry of this imputation has 
been sufficiently exposed ; and that it is also superfluous 
again to distinguish the cmission of notes and comments 
from withholding * the means of understanding the Serip>— 
tures. If there be any sect so enthusiastic as to withhold 
these means, or to deny that the Bible has any difficulties, — 


i trust the Clergy cannot be persuaded that they are 


yielding “ deference” to such * notions.” a 
Fre 3 : 


* See “ Thoughts” &c. p. 46, 
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To contend with these visionary. terrors is to beat the 
air. But, in making light of them, I have no inclination 
te disguise the real dangers of the Church. They un- 
questionably exist, both without and within. Let us be 
seriously vigilant against internal dangers, and we shall 
have no cause to fear external assaults. Let it not be dis- 
sembled that our sins, our neglect of the Scriptures and 
of the pastoral care have been the chief promoters of dis- 
sent. in Ireland particularly it is notorious, that a de- 
fection of the lower orders to the Church of Rome, was 
going on silently, but rapidly. And it would be ungrate- 

lto forget the instrumentality of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in resisting that evil. If a spirit of dissent has lately 


“manifested itself among them, it has been opposed in a 


manner, which, I trust, evinces in the majority of the 
body a decided attachment to the Established Church. 
What the issue may be, I am unable to predict. I am 
ready to erant that the very agitation of such controver- 
sies, as have lately been made public is a solemn warning 
against innovating practices:—But let us honestly reflect 
what it is that makes room for their progress. Let us 
hear how Bishop Burnett accounts for the growth of. dis- 
sent in his day; and consider whether any thing like it 
may be applicable to succeeding times. “ We of the 
Church-Communion” (says he *) ** have trusted too much 
to the supports we receive from the Law, we have done 
our duties too slightly, and have minded the care of souls 
too little ; therefore God. to punish and awaken us, has suf- 
fered so many of our people to be wrested out of our hands :” 
If the internal evils, here complained of, increased or con- » 
tinued—if anxiety to avoid fanaticism produced the oppo- 

site extreme of heathen ethics—if there be any truth in 

the charge, that a great number of the Established Clergy 

had abandoned the distinguishing character of a christian 

ministry, by ceasing “ to teach and preach Jesus Christ”— . 
we can be at no loss to account for the rise and progress of 
Methodism, at a period long prior to the existence of the - 
Bible Society. The same causes were auxiliary to every 

sect and party,—aided by the advantages of popular elo- 

quence on the side of dissent, and an excessive magnifying 

of hearing preachers, to the disparagement (I apprehend) 


* See the Preface to Burnet’s Abridgment of the History of the Reforma- 
tion, &c. 
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of iesanleeks the Holy Scriptures with meditation. upon their 
contents *. The dissemination of the Bible is fe Os 
powerful Cortdetine of enthusiastic excesses, Even 1 2 
the largest calculation of errors and abuses,—the very. 
versity and detached condition of them, when the peopl 
of a country begin to read and think, must in a greats de- 
gree produce their own remcdy—by the force. 
action. But in an opposite state of things the aie: fe 
midable evils are generated in masses—the leaders of party 
have an opportunity of i impressing their own sentimen 
and infusing their own spirit into the multitude—they ¢: 
assemble them around their standards and direct t! 
movements. Let us furnish the people with the mean 
enjoying domestie religion, of acquiring and communi 
ing knowledge in the bosom of their families; and we n 
reasonably hope, through the divine blessing, for an a 
dant harvest of the purest piety and the soundest mor 
That ihese.effects have already followed such means W 
have unquestionable evidence. ‘The case of Scotland i is 0 
such notoriety as almost to have become a trite examph 
But it can never be too strongly impressed on our atten= 
tion. In the. Address of the Bishop oi Meath aleaa 
quoted, we are informed, that “‘ there is hardly, a house ox 
a cottage in Scotland +, in which the Bible is not preserve 
as a precious heirloom; as an hereditary family ¢ , 
ment; as the comforter of the aged, and the instructor of 
the young; as the pledge of God's blessing, both to. 
passing and rising g generation.” He then gives the sane- 
tion of his.own personal observation to Burn’s picture of 
the ** Cotter’s Saturday Night,” without which he woul 
not have alluded to that poett! And his Lordship adds, 
« From the same observation I can also answer, that 10 
person can reside for any time in that country, w. 
feeling a conviction that the stricter morals, the m 
grave and sober cast of mind, the more frugal, industrious 
habits, for which its snbabiaets are so generally distin. . 
guished, are primcipally to be ascribed to their being thu S 
early and familiarly instructed under the paternal roof; is 


! 
* T hope. shall not be misunderstood, as if I intended any Pier 
tory to the divine ordinance of pr eaching,—in its due proportion, 
+ I suppose his Lordship did not include the Highlands, at least previo us 
to the supplies which have been lately furnished in the Gaelic. 
} The Reader will, I trust, be gratified by an Extract from another vet 
to which his Lordship also alludes :— 
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te truths and the morals of the Bible, and’ to the care 
nd assiduity with which they preserve the spirit of the 
thristian religion, thus early imbibed, by the manner in 
thich Pcs pass thei Sabbaths,” 


“ O Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales : 
€ But most on Sabbath eve; when low the sun 
‘ Slants through the upland copse, ‘tis my delight, 
€ Wandering, and stopping oft to hear the song 
© Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs; 
* Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
* The lifted latch, and mark the grey-hair’'d man, 
© The father and the priest, walk forth alone 
*Tnto his garden-plat, or little field, 
-* Fo commune with his God in seeret prayer.” 


‘« Or mark that female face, 
© The faded picture of its former self,— 
_ £ The garments coarse, but clean ;—frequent at churck 
‘ I've noted such a one, feeble and pale, 
: © Yet standing, with a look of mild content, 
: ¢ Till beckon’d by some kindly hand to sit. 
* She has seen better days; there was a time, 
© Her hands could earn her bread, and freely give 
* To those who were in want ; but now old age, 
* And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 
’ © Yet she is happy, aye, and she is wise, 


_» £ Although her Bible is her only book.” 
“ Tue SABBATH,” BY JAMES GRAHAM. 


To this I cannot resist subjoining a parallel, which exhibits a 
similar character in an English scene. She is introduced 
with a passage which is not unappropriate to our present 
subject: 


SSS 


** The path to bliss abounds with many a snare, 
* Learning is one, and wit, however rare: 
* The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
* (Mention him if you please—Voltaire ? the ape 
‘ With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 
* Lived long, wrot much, laughed heartily, and died.” 
“ Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
* Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
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Oh! that we could produce similar testimonies 
the other parts of the United Kingdom ! We should 1 
have no cause to fear any of the dangers of either Chu 
or state. There would be no striving, but for *¢ the 
of the Gospel ;” (Phil. i. 27.) No provoking but 6 
love and to good works.” (Heb, x. 24.) ‘ Ephraim we 
no longer ‘ envy Judah,” and Tia” would ceas 
“vex Ephraim.” (Is. xi. 13.) ee 

In the meantime the testimonies respecting the ¢ 
effects of the Bible Societies in England are numero us" 
convincing. Ihave already given an extract from a So 
wark Report, to which I shall add a few other doc 
And I hope those of my readers, who are yet unacq 


ec 


with these. interesting productions, will be exc 


=" 


BLAcKkHEATH Auastids: Bible Society fei ty ‘ that. 
many instances, the perusal of the word of God has p 
duced, as was to be expected, a very manifest impre 
ment in the moral conduct of the poor who have -ecel 
it. In proof of this the Committee quote especially 
language of Mr. Wilmott, of the Woolwich rope-y : 
who testifies, ‘that there appears a general 7 in | 
moral character of the rope-makers there emplo ec 
merly, their habits were exceedingly censurable ; init ic 


Sat: 


‘ Content though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, — 
‘ Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
‘ Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
‘ Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
‘ She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, ~ 
¢ Has little understanding, and no wit, 
‘ Receives no praise : but (though her lot be sock 
‘ Toilsome and indigent) she renders much; 
* Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
‘ A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
* And in that Charter reads with pee eyes, _ 
‘ Her title to a treasure in tlie skies. 
‘ O happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard! 
* His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward ; 
‘ He prais’d perhaps for ages yet to come, 
‘ She never heard of half a mile from home, 
‘ He lost in errors His vain heart prefers, 
“ She safe in the simplicity of her's.’ “a 
Cowrer’s § " Taur” 7 


ee 

ion and profane swearing being very common amongst 
hem. But now, he says, it is very unusual to see asingle 
ndividual the least disguised in liquor, while on duty ; 
ior does he ever now hear them make use of the profane 
ind blasphemous expressions formerly so commonly in- 
lulged in that yard.” See the Christian Observer for 
June 1813. 

In the first Annual Report of the Tinpate-Warp 
Auxiliary Bible Society, of which the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
yam is President, and the district of which comprized, 
in the year 1813, twenty-four Bible Associations and 2076 
members, a full conviction is expressed, ‘ that the atten- 
tion of the country at large, needs only to be awakened to 
the subject of Bible Associations, to render their esta- 
blishment universal; and. they indulge the hope, that the 
period may not be far distant, when there shall be no pa- 
rish, town, or village, without its BisLE Association. 
The perfection and completion of the objects of Bible So- 
cieties, must indeed be sought for in the prevalence of 
Bible Associations. ‘These embrace advantages, infinitely 
superior to any that can arise from mere pecuniary accu- 
mulation ;—they embrace the moral and religious welfare 
of the great mass of the community; they have a direct 
tendency to cherish a spirit of true piety ;—and indeed 
they may justly be considered as the true basis of Nario- 
TIONAL Hrrorm: for while they attract from sensual and 
degrading pleasures, they substitute superior enjoyments, 
and give the poor what they have long wanted, a pure in- 
centive to action, adding a new value to existence. In- 
deed no one can appreciate their value but those who haye 
been engaged in them.” See App. to the 10th Rep. of 
the B. &. F. Bible Society p. 140. 

If it be suggested, that these were early and sanguine 
impressions and expectations,—let the follewing more re- 
cent extracts be considered. 

1. From the Second Annual Report of the WESTMINSTER 

Auxiliary, §¢. . 

© In examining the reports of the several Associations, 
your Committee have peculiar satisfaction in witnessing 
instances of individual benefit, which have resulted from 
the exertions of many of their members.”—-See App. to 
the 1ith Report of the B. & F. Bible Society, p. 181. 
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2. From the Second Annual Report o the City oft 
| Aurihary, &e. 

66 Four thousand one hundred and Peay es 
Testaments. were distributed gn the last stwe re) x 
which cannot have been read ‘by fewer than 16 or 2 
individuals, most-of whom, without the aid of you 7 
ciations, would have remained destitute of the Wer 
‘God. ‘When to this it is added, that the efforts o 
these Associations are harmonized by periodical \ Co 
ences ‘between themselves, and are ( 
to the circulation of the authorized version of 
Scripture, without touching directly or indivec 
‘other either religious or civil topic, your ‘Com 
‘they may leave: it to every benevolent heart ito es 
‘extent -of real and almost unmixed good which, 1m 

‘blessing of ‘God, must have been’ 
short period of the. Society's existence.” Ibid. al 

‘See most interesting and important confirmat 
Abstract of the third Crry or Konan Report 
‘Christian Observer for May 1816. My aoe 

If these testimonies appear, ‘to pn a of 
ral a nature, the original Reportswill-furnish 
numerous individual cases. From these d shall s 
‘which is contained in the: document immediately 
‘ing ‘the last, but one, referred to :— 

‘** ‘An instance ‘has occurred of a person subst 
Bibles to be given to each of ‘his servants 5 a/pe 
‘previously to the formation of this Bible S 
‘himself stated, ‘discredited the Bible—lost no. opp 
of contending against it, and would not. suffer 
‘copy to be kept in his house : but having heard:mt 
great activity and zeal displayed in. the foitthation off E 
Associations, he was induced to attend the Meafi 
‘afterwards to search the Scriptures himself dilig 
result of which was a deep conviction of the ‘tet of 
Divine oracles, ‘and of ‘the fallacy of those « 
which he had formerly employed against them.” _ 

The following extract is adduced (from the seco 
nual Report of the Hackney and Newineron Auxi 
&c. * to illustrate the manner in which (according to Mr 
O’C’s. phraseology) “ these miserable sistem elicit 


* See Appendix to’ the 11th Report of the B. & F. Bible Society, p. 172 
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from the poor part of their hard-earned pittance.”— 


(© Thoughts,” &c. p. 35.) 

' «The Committee have the happiness of reporting that 

these Associations have, during the past year, very con- 
, ‘siderably increased, both in the interest which they have 

obtained, and in the usefulness which has evidently fo!- 
Towed their exertions. They have been met by a most 

encouraging disposition on the part of the poor to avail 


themselves of the opportunity thus afforded for possessing 
the Sacred Volume. Many have shewn a willingness to 


‘make the most self-denying sacrifices that they might ac- 


2 > a means of subscribing for a Bible. It has indeed 


n far from the Committec’s intention ever to render 
such painful sacrifices necessary ; yet this fact has afforded 
a high reward of theit endeavours, as affording some proof 
that the oracles of truth and morality are prized for their 
intrinsic worth, and are desired with a view to the best 
improvement of such a treasure. A subscription, at the 
rate of one penny per week, till amounting to half the 
value of the book, has been received, where it has ap- 
peared productive of no real inconvenience, and those 
have been the most numerous instances.” © 

It remains to prove that these extracts are not singular ; 
but that they present 2 faithful specimen of the whole 
system :— 
~ «* With respect to Bible Associations,” (says the Chris- 
tian Observer for August 1816, in’an Abstract from the 
12th Report of the B & F. B. Society) “ experience has 
confirmed all that has been asserted in their favour in 
former Reports. The Committee acknowledge the’ great 
aid they have afforded to the parent institution, while 
they admire the moral effects which have resulted from 
them, in the encouragement of religious habits, and in 
the increase of kind affections and brotherly love.” 

In the last place, I shall illustrate the aspect of the 

Bible Society at large in reference to the Established 

Church, by an extract from the Bishop of Gloucester’s 

speech at the last Anniversary Meeting, which refutes Mr. 

O’C’s. assertion, that ‘‘ the current of public opinion has 
_ already set in against the Established Church.” (p. 49.) 

** The circulation of the Prayer-book has not been 
lessened : it has, on the contrary, greitly increased during 
the whole period since the formation of this Society—a 
sufficient evidence that the Established Church is more 
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firmly seated in the affections of the niin The 
forebodings of those who argue on this. side of the ques 
tion, are now absolutely forgotten. In. the mean. time, 
the other tendency which the friends of our Semen th 
to be the most probable, begins to appear. The effe 
the Bible are becoming daily more and» more 
May the God of the Bible grant that this _ tendency 
increase year by year !” See Christian Observer. for June 
1816 

With such a testimony from an English Prelate | 
such an assembly as he addressed, need the mem 
the Establishment in Ireland be alarmed at the « cry 
our author has raised of the danger of the Church? 1] 
believe its danger to be in proportion to the prevalence « 
such sentiments as he has published. -But these iT 
will more and more be exploded every day. There 
nothing human, which is not in danger ; nothing hi nau 
which is not fallible. The chosen church of Israe ha 
fallen, by secular principles and unbelief. The chi rch 0 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred * ;’ anc 
the candlesticks of the seven churches of Asia have bee 
removed out of their. place. These are awful warni 
that we should ‘ not be high-minded, but fear ;” that we 
should not be so much occupied in complaining of se 
ries, as in examining ourselves. It will be of no av 
exclaim, ‘‘ The Temple of the Lord, The Fesinle 0. 
Lord ;” unless we ‘‘ thoroughly amend our ways 
doings. ” (Jer. vil. 4, 5.) 

But I hope better things of the Church of Englan 
hope in the divine mercy, that she will be eee 
that the Almighty, having blessed her with such a 
refreshing within her own 1 bor ders, and honoured kee 
so eminent a share in the propagation of the Gospel, | 
_cause her to shine more and more in the beauty Bre holi 
ness, and in sending out his light and truth into the d 
regions of the earth. In this hope we are brome in 
pr -ospect of 

The forcign eperapens, of the British and Foreign Bil le 
Society. 

And here, says Mr. OC. « respecting this part of th ne. 
subject, our information is limited; our facts are fey a 
and personal observation is altogether excluded.” (P- 48.) 

4 


, 


s 


* See 19th pee of the Church of England. 
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It must be astopishing incredulity indeed, that can 
complain of the want of ‘* personal observation’ in mat- 
ers of notoriety! And is it true that ‘* personal obser- 
‘ation is altogether excluded?” It may be impracticable 
or Mr. O’C. or for me, to have this advantage—But how 
re we excluded from it? Surely, by our own circum- 
tanees. ‘The Bible Society no more ezxeludes any one 
rom personal observation, than it withholds the means of 
nderstanding the Holy Scriptures. Nay, it has been, 
nd is, actually enjoyed by numbers of our countrymen ; 
nd the Society have even sent Agents to the scenes of fo- 
sign operations. ‘Their Reports are before the public, 
ontaining the most interesting and satisfactory details ; 
»gether with most copious extracts from correspondence 
f unquestionable authority. Yet, after all, Mr. O’C. 
oF us, ** our information is limited ; our facts are few !” 
Vhat does he mean by these assertions? Without at- 
Fe an to solve the question, let it be observed—that, 
king them for granted, they speak volumes in favour of 
1e Bible Society. ‘* Our facts are few!” Then there is 
9 evidence that a Society, of such immense magnitude 
id energy, has produced a single ‘particle of mischief,— 
iroughout the whole extent of its foreign operations ! 
nd can it be believed, that they have remained in a state 
‘suspense, without being the cause of either geod or 
il? It is incredible, that so mighty an engine could be 
) long at work—without effects. If these have not been 
-rnicious, they must be beneficial. Hence it is an irre- 
stible consequence from Mr. O’C’s. representation of the: 
se, that it is not ‘* premature” to form a confident opi- 
on, ** respecting this part of the subject.” Would the 
overnor-Gencral of India permit his name to be con- 
nued among the Vice-Presidents of the Society, if his 
srsonal observation had furnished him with grounds to 
lange the opinion he had conceived before he left this 
yuntry ? Would he have omitted to report facts to the 
ople of Britain, which might dispel their delusion? If 
e suppose him otherwise occupied—let me ask, would 
Bishop of Calcutta have neglected a duty so obvious 
id imperative? If Mr. O’C. should suppose both to be 
ised to that ‘* giddy elevation,” which he assigns to our 
peers and prelates” at home,—(p. 41.) Were there 
ne, throughout the British territories in India, to whom 
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the daily occurrences of common life are discernible, p 
sessed of motives to interrupt this inauspicious silence ? 
ss Facts are few!”—Let the fewness of them, heya 
granted for argument’s sake, up to the very moment y 
Mr. O'C. wrote the assertion; let me pass over all 
stances of conversion, through the instrumentality of 
Bible alone, with every other fact, of which Mr. O’C. h 
an opportunity of being informed ;—but let me intre 
his attention— (for I would infinitely rather convince hi 
than confute—) to the Appendix of the 12th Repoi 
which has come to my hands since I entered upon 
head. In reference to oriental operations and proshes ects, 
I trust the following extracts will be deemed worthy 
pevtinalae consideration :— 
. From the Rev, Mr. Supper, Secretary to the. Bible § 
at Java. Batavia, Feb. 4, 1815, - No. XVI. 
*¢ You cannot think with what eagerness some Ara 
merchants and Skeiks read the Bibles they received of 
for whole nights they sit in company together, re 
this Book of Sbaoka: An Arabian merchant, who : 
turned to Arabia, received, a few days before his depart 
a Bible of me, and he has actually delayed his depart 
for several days, in order to read it with tency 
reflection. He promised to recommend this book | 
countrymen, and implored a thousand blessings upon the 
Bible. I must also tell you that many Chznese in 1 
place eagerly read the New Testaments put into 
hands, last year, by the Rev. William Milne, via 
really a faithful and very able assistant to Mr. Morris 
in China. I sometimes go round on purpose, and often 
find Chinese parents reading to their families, in th 
morning, out of the New Testament; and they « 
quest instr uction about some passages. I gave a fa 
of the Old Testament, in Chinese, to several, who rec 
it with the warmest gratitude; and one merchant pri 
it to his bosom, and kissed it. ‘Oh that you could b 
eye-witness of the eagerness with which these people read 
the word of God!” _ ye 
2, From the same. May 18, 1815,... No. XL... 
“Tam acquainted with a rich Chinese, who 6p 
and writes the English and Dutch languages pretty wel 
who also understands the Canton dialect, and reads the| 
New Testament with great pleasure. He assured me, I 
found the doctrines and morality of Jesus and his apostle 
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. superior to those of Confucius. I have often conversed 
_with him upon the doctrines of Confucius, allowed them 
their value, and compared them with those of our Gospel, 
~ which never failed of leaving a good impression. After 
some conversation about the absurdity of idolatry, he pro- 

mised me he would now always pray to the only true God ; 
he knows the Lord’s prayer by heart. He has actually 
put away his household gods.” 

3, From the Rev. T, Rober tson, Pro-Seer etary to the Cal- 
_eutia Auxiliary Society tr Old i sai ch, Calcutta, March 27, 
(1815. ‘No. XII. 

** However small the success, which hath hitherto fol- 
lowed our endeavours, this seems to be morally certain, 
that knowledge—the best of all knowledge, will be in- 


creased, Indeed, there are manifest tokens of the fall of 
‘idolatry, at least; and, I observe all those who have learnt 
the English language, even imperfectly, have acquired 
new sentiments with respect to the Author of their being, 
_ without themselves being aware of it. Thus the founda- 
tions of Polytheism are imdermined daily, and a hope ex- 
_ cited, that, in a little time, we may hear the whole build- 
ing tumble to the ground. With the Sacred Scriptures in 
our hands, we can have no doubt as to the temple that 
will rise upon its ruins. We look up to your Society, as 
: the great instrument under God, for the raising of this 
house of the Lord, where the nations of Hindoostanee 

: may flow together under the banners of Jesus Christ.” 
Here are acl authenticated facts, which, though few in 
~ number, area host in power. The last extract, especially, 
may justly be considered, as a multitude of evidences, col- 
lected into one focus ;—affording the most reasonable, as 
| well as animating ground of hope, that the Brie So- | 
clETY * is the destined instrument, in the hands of the 
Almighty, for accomplishing that ancient promise, that 
_ “ THE GODS THAT HAVE NOT MADE THE HEAVENS AND THE 
_ EARTH, EVEN THEY SHALL PERISH FROM THE EARTH, AND 

FROM UNDER THESE HEAVENS. (Jer. x. 11.) 

If this be regarded as Enthusiasm, it is a sort of Enthu- 
 siasm, whose vital, salutary warmth, I suould wish to 
cherish. It is no blind impulse, though ‘« joy unspeak- 
pple and full of glory.” How cheering to meet its sacred 


* I mean, as one great harmonious whole, throughout tke world. 
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flame, as bright and vivid in the regions of the North, @ 
of the East! Behold it in the letter of a venerable Bish 
of Norway to the British and Foreign Bible Society: 
(12th Rep. App. No. XXIX.) ‘ During the space 
seven years” (says he) “ my native country lay bor 
fast in the fetters of war;” ..... “ Lately, howey 
- received, as it were, falling down to me from heaven, 
Annals, viz. the tenth Report, &c....... “Ire 
read again ; and, after reading it ten times over, it sti 
delighted me. I lifted up my hoary head, and, from my 
inmost soul, fetched sighs of gratitude to the paternal 
Ruler of the universe.” ....... “O, what immen 
ood are you doing!” ,.... ‘* Thus the divine o 
is fulfilled; ‘ Their line is gone out through all the 
and their words to the end of the world: in them 
set a tabernacle for the sun.’” (Psalm xix. 4.) Ala 
how different the impressions of our author! How mu 
does he lose, by the gloomy and distorted medium, throu 
which he views these scenes! I fear he cannot unite witl 
this excellent Bishop in his wishes for Norway: he cou 
not, when he wrote that extraordinary censure, in his 
twenty-third section, upon a correspondent of the Bil 
Society, who affirms (according to Mr. O’C’s statement) 
“‘ that he can never be happy till every man and woman 
in Sweden has a Bible *.” It is not worth while to ce 
rect the error of this quotation; nor necessary to ¢ 
into a distinct argument upon female capacity, in add. 
to what has been offered in the first and second chap 
The passage is noticed, merely to exhibit one of the, 
facts, which Mr. O’C. has been able to glean to the 
credit (as he supposes) of the foreign correspond 
One other fact (and it is the only remaining one whic 
has presented to us) deserves consideration:—the 
"gious disposition of the people of Iceland, notwithstan 
the scarcity of Bibles. But, is it a.just conclusion, t 
cause they have made a good use of the means w 
their power, and received a blessing upon them, © 
therefore, we are to withhold additional means, from 
fear of abuses? Is it agreeable to the gracious assure 
—“ Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
have abundance 2” Is it even consistent with the 
expressed by our author in the 20th page, of seeing 1 


* See p. 16 & 17 of the 11th Report, &ee 
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Las eos of the peasant “ gradually improved, till at 
ast, it may, perhaps, be profitably employed on the Bible 
itself?” Is it sanctioned by the example of Cornelius in 
the Acts of the Apostles, who, though ‘*a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his Thowse?? yet received 
the heavenly message to send for Peter, “ who shall tell 
| thee words, wher eby thou and thy house shall be saved ?” 


| (Acts x. 2. xi. 14.) The case of Iceland is, doubtless, 


an extraordinary one; but, when fully understood, it 
affords the strongest encouragement to the circulation of 
the Scriptures. ‘We are not: to conclude that they had 


“not been read, even in that parish which was without a 


Bible; or that the. acquaintance of this people with its 
general contents was entirely obtained at second hand. 
| To confirm and illustrate these observations, I refer to 
pe documents in the Appendix to the third Report of 


! 


ee British and Foreign Bible Society. (No. VII.) In 
| ‘these we learn, that, although the inhabitants of this ex- 
emplary Island have no public schoolmaster, ‘* there is 
not one among a hundred, above twelve or fourteen years 
-of age, who cannot read with ease ; ; and few who cannot 
write. Many of them write a most beautiful hand:’ 

‘that ‘* as no people in the world are fonder of ee oe 


_-they endeavour to supply the want of books by the laborious 


substitute of transcribing them’—that ‘ four editions of 
the Bible have been published in Iceland,” .. . . ‘and 
three editions of the New Testament.” ‘* Never” (says 
the writer of the second Document) ‘ never will Iceland 
forget her dear Stistrap, who, at his own expense, bought 
and sent to this place a great number of Bibles and New 
Testaments, to be given away gratis. This has now 
ceased, however, for the space of sixty years and up- 
wards, and the most of these Bibles are now worn out. [I 
remember frequently to have heard the best farmers in 
the parish warmly contending which of them should have 
the loan of the Bible which was sent to their parish,” &c. 
Thus it appears, that the scriptural knowledge of the 
Icelanders is to be traced to their reading of the Bible it- 
self; accompanied indeed with other means: and among 
them the instructions of their spiritual pastors. But how 
far these excellent men are from concurring in the admo- 


- nition of our Author, may be seen from the account of 


the Rev. Mr. Henderson's visit to the Island, in the 52d 
No. of the Appendix to the 12th Report. It is highly 
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gratifying also, to contemplate the zeal of Denmark f 
the dissemination of the Sacred Scriptures, not oon 
home and in Iceland, but in all the dependencies of 1 
kingdom :—a zeal, however, which is far from being sin- 
gular on the Continent of Europe. It abounds with Biblé 
Societies in active operation. And in Holland, especiall | 
the plan of Bible Associations has been adopted to such an 
extent, as would be wholly unaccountable, but on the su 
poo of a full conviction of their utility in England. 
or are the blessings of a liberal distribution of the We 
of God confined to Protestants. Besides the large su 
plies from the Ratisbon Catholic Bible Soctety, we ha 
satisfactory evidence of the precious and abundant fru 
with which it has pleased God to crown the labours of # 
Rev. Leander Van Ess. “ The activity and success of 
this learned, enlightened, and indefatigable friend of the 
Bible, are equally surprising. In the midst of difficulti 
he went on with his Testament, and prospered. 
wards of 60,000 copies have already been printed, fresh 
editions are in the press, Episcopal sanction has been oh- 
tained, new channels are constantly opening, fresh sv 
scribers and donors come forward, the demands increase, 
considerable progress in the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment is made, and the good effects arising from an a’ 
tive and devout perusal of the Scriptures, become dat 
more evident; so that some Catholic Clergymen, who 
were formerly hostile, or at least wavering, have yield 
to the irresistible evidence of facts. Whole families, as 
well as individuals, have been reformed, prejudices ré 
moved, .union and harmony promoted *.” 4) ae 
If we pass on rapidly to Russia,—an immense and glo- 
rious prospect bursts upon us. The progress of the Rus 
sian Bible Society has been wonderful in the midst of won- 
ders. Besides the printing of the Holy Scriptures m 
variety of languages, a translation into the Modern Rus 
sian has been undertaken, ‘¢ for the perusal of people m 
every condition of life;.’ For this a Resolution of the 
Holy Legislative Synod was necessary; and it was ¢ 
cided on in a sitting of February last, ‘‘in agreement w 
the desires and reasons of his Imperial Majesty.” 1 
fact is stated, as clearly indicative of the sentiments of th 


a] 
* See Appendix to the 12th Report of the B. & F. Bible Society, p. 14s 
+ Ibid. No. LXXXYV. 4 
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highest civil and ecclesiastical authorities of that great 
Empire, in opposition to those of Mr. O’C. But it is im- 
possible for the eye to rest upon it. The operations at 


_ Moscow, and upon the shores of the Black and Caspian 


seas, connected with those which we have lately glanced 
at upon the other side of Asia, are certainly calculated to 
impress the idea of a great confederacy and a besieged 
fortress. But it is a confederacy of a very different kind 
from that which our author apprehends—a confederacy 
against Mahomedanism and Paganism ; together with all 
the other strong holds of the kingdom of darkness ; and 
their walls and foundations have already begun to shake, 
Of this sacred confederacy another extensive Branch 
exists in the Western Hemisphere. , Its members are 
equally ardent in the common cause; and,—in depen- 
dence upon one great Leader, who animates the whole,— 
not less assured of immediate gradual success, and of 
complete ultimate victory.—But who is He ?—Even the 
the same, to whom ‘‘ the Heathen” are promised for his 
*< inheritance,” and the uttermost parts-of the earth” for- 
his ‘* possession.” (Psalm ii.) . : 

The predictions, which foretel this happy consumma- 
tion, are plainly and repeatedly delivered in the pages of 


Revelation. ‘ The earth shal! be full of the knowledge 


of the Lord ;” (Isaiah xi. 9. Heb. ii. 14.) All nations 
whom thou hast made shall come and worship before thee, 
O Lorp; and shall glorify thy name.” (Psalm Ixxxvi. 9.) 

What means (I would ask) are so likely to fulfil such 
promises, as those which are now in operation? Our 
author tells us, (p. 52.) that missionaries ‘* have failed.” 
—I am far from adopting this assertion ; for it is evident, 


- that their labours have been blessed to the conversion of 


thousands. But it must be admitted, that their progress 
has been hitherto slow, and their success small ; compared 
with the millions ‘* who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death.” Yet they have persevered, in faith and pa- 
tience ; and they have been encouraged by gathering the 
First-fruits. ‘ Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter rain.” (James v. 7.) 
Perhaps the Bible Societies may be the very Associates, 
whose co operation was necessary for the full maturity of 
harvest. Accordingly, they are hailed by missionaries 
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in every quarter of the globe. They now ‘lift up their — 
eyes and look on the fields ; for they are white already 
harvest.” (John iv. 35.) Many are saying to them, lik 
the Samaritans, ** Now we believe, not because of your — 
saying ; for we have heard him’ ourselves, and know that _ 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
(p. 42.) ! a? 
On the other hand, although the Bible Society, ; 
such, sends forth the Bible alone; yet, many of its m 
bers lament, that missionary ‘* labourers” are still com= 
paratively ‘‘ few ;” and they are uniting diligent exertion 
to attain the desired object, with fervent prayers to ‘the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest.” (Matt. ix. 37, 38.) Thus both departmen 
proceed in friendly alliance; neither of them claiming 
desiring an exclusive instrumentality in evangelizing th 
world. a 
But our Author contends (p. 51.) that “the commis. 
sion which the Apostles received from their Divine Mas= 
ter was, ‘ Go,—preach the Gospel to every creature :’ not 
a word of circulating the Bible without note or com= 
ment.’” He must forget, however, that the Bible does 
not recognize the exclusive sense, which he attaches to the 
word ‘ preach.’ The apostle James reminds the Chureh 
of Jerusalem, (Acts xv. 21.) that ‘* Moses of old ti 
hath in every city them that preach him, being read in t 
synagogues every Sabbath-day.” If we reflect, that the 
prophets too were thus preached ; and what an effectual 
preparation this afforded for the Gospel—especially with 
the aid of the Septuagint translation, in a language so 
generally understood; we shall see reason to conclude, — 
that the methods now employed for the conversion of the — 
heathen are not so destitute of example, as Mr. OC. 
imagines. He is equally mistaken in arguing from the 
design of the various translations of the Bovisteneia and 
the multiplication of the copfes of them, ‘ in the e 
ages’ of the Christian church.” It does not follow, 
cause they were primarily designed “ for the use of be=— 
lievers,” that they were not also suitable instruments for 
the conversion of unbelievers. We find St. Paul, while 
reproving the Corinthian church for their abuses of spi- 
ritual gitts, expressly saying, that “ prophecying serveth 
not for them that believe not, but for them which believe" 
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(1 Cor. xiv. 22.) Yet he deemed it not inconsistent to 
add, (v. 24, 25.) “ If all prophecy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of 
all, he is judged of all: and thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest ; and so, falling down on his face, he 
will worship God, and report that God is in you of a 
truth.” So also, the internal evidence of the Holy Scrip- 
tures brings full conviction to the soul,—when accom- 
panied by the energy of that Spirit, who alone can enable 
any man to say, “ that Jesus is the Lord.” (1 Cor. xii. 3. 
In attributing this efficacy to one species of proof, disre- 
gard to another is not at all implied. All the varieties of 
external evidence of the authenticity of the Scriptures are 
of inestimable value. They are strong and manifold, and 
continually multiplying upon the mind. They furnish, 
under the divine blessing, the most satisfactory confirma- 
tions of faith, and enable believers ‘* to give a reason of 
the hope that is in them,” even to those who cannot yet 
discern, that the Bible has a witness in itself. Of these 
advantages the disseminators ef the sacred oracles are not 
insensible. One of the earliest attempts, in our time, to 
circulate the New Testament upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope, was accompanied with a most convincing Essay 
upon Evidence; and this Essay was translated (if I re- 
collect vightly) both into the French and Italian lan- 
guages. When the occasion for them shall arise in other 
eontinents, there can be no cause to fear,—that the men 
who have been so wonderfully gifted for the work of trans- 
lation, who have composed. grammars and dictionaries in 
oriental tongues, at the same time that they were improv- 
ing the art of printing and the manufacture of paper—who 
haye instituted schools, not only for the children of Eu- 
ropeans, but for Hindoos and Mussulmans; and have it 
in contemplation to furnish them with suitable books of 
Arithmetic, Geography, Chronology, History, Ethics, 
&c. *—there can be no cause to fear that such men, or 
those, who promote their undertakings, will overlook any 
necessary demand for Books of Evidence. It is’ strongly 
impressed upon my mind (though I know not just now 
where to refer for proof, that something has already been 
done in translating and dispersing Bishop Porteus’s Evi- 


* See a Compendium of the Baptist Missionary Stations in India, &c. 
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_ dences,—-among Mahomedans. How easy will it be t 
give them any further degree of circulation which may b 
requisite! How easy to add that powerful demonstre 
of the genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles and th 
Epistles of St. Paul,—Hore Pauline! In short, w 
may rest assured, from the spirit of the times, and» 
‘the talents, spitich the Author of every good gift has 
abundantly bestowed, that nothing useful or expedie 1 
will be omitted. To thie who, with the writer of t) 
sheets, most highly venerate the Church of Englondes 
her Liturgy, the prospect is additionally brightened, by 
plans for the diffusion of that invaluable treasure. The 
Bible Society cannot institute or support them; but the 
members of it can, zn other capacities. The Prayer Bo dk 
and Homily Society have determined “ to print the Li- 
turgy in Hindoostanee ; the translation of which was 
gun by the late Rev. Henry Martyn, completed by the Rex 
Daniel Corrie, and has since been revised by compete: 
persons.” * It is well known that Mr. Martyn died ir 
Persia, in the service of the Bible Society ; but not til 
he had finished his Persian translation of the New Test 
ment, and committed it to the British Ambassador at th it 
courtt. The Rev. D. Corrie is now one of the chaplains — 
to the East India Company, and he has described — 
England the result of his personal observation, in ter: 
most encouraging to the undertaking I have mentioned. 
Let us look for a moment also at the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews. It is now under the mana 
ment of members of the Established Church, and | 
lately obtained the patronage of two of its Bishops. 
publications of this Society, together with the Reports 
the Bible Societies, contain unquestionable. proofs, the 
the attention of God’s it of people has been consid 
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_ ably excited to the subject of Christianity ; the hearts 
numbers conciliated, and of some converted, by the as 
nishing exertions of the present day. But I am in d 
ger of digressing too’ far--I must restrain myself—ai nd 
return, for a little longer, to objections. we 

After speaking of the design of the early translations of 
the Scriptures, (p. 51.) our author proceeds to an fe 


a 
* Christian Observer for May and July 1816. 2 
+ Sir Gore Ouseley: he has ‘since been engaged in correcting the press 
which printed that translation at St. Petersburg. 
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ment, which is grounded on conjecture. ** If the circu- 
lation of the Bible” (says he) ‘* were the right mode of 
converting the Heathen, may we not be permitted to sup- 
pose, that, in the arrangement of Providence, the inven- 
tion of printing * would have preceded the promulgation 

Christianity,” &c. The obvious answer is, that the 
advantages, attributed to the printing and circulation of 
the Bible, were, then, in a great degree compensated, by 
the infallible inspiration of the Apostles and the mira- 
culous gift of Tongues. If we may be permitted, on the 
other side, to indulge in probable conjectures—it appears 
to be a much more reasonable supposition ‘than that of 
Mr. O’C. that the Almighty, by withdrawing the gift of 
Tongues, and apostolic inspiration, before the full accom- 
plishment of his promises concerning the Kingdom of 
Christ,—has thus declared his purpose, that the final tri- 
umphs of that Kingdom are to be atchieved, by commu- 
nicating divine Revelation to all the inhabitants of the 
world—through the medium of translations. And if we 
may venture to trace, with humble steps, the analogy of 
providence.—If we contemplate the manner in which the 
way of the Lord was prepared before his first Advent, by 
uniting the nations under the Roman Empire, by the dis- 
persion of the Jews and the dissemination of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Greek language—If, after an awful view of 
the predicted ‘* falling away,” we approach the glorious 
‘dawn of the Reformation, and behold its way prepared by 
the taking of Constantinople, the revival of learning, the 
invention of printing.—If we advance to the period which 
has elapsed since the French revolution—if we review the 
events by which it has been so tremendously distinguished, 
and, at the same time, the naval pre-eminence of Britain, 
the extension of her colonies and commerce.—If we sur- 
vey the unrivalled talents which have been developed for 
the acquisition of languages, and the unwearied industry 
with which they have been exerted—If, then, we turn to 


the Bible Society, and consider the zera of its commence- 


© I seize this opportunity of slightly alluding to the assistance of a friend, 
which circumstances forbid me to make such use of as it deserves. By the 
authorities he refers to, it is shewn, that similar clamours to the present against 
the Bible Society have been raised against the Art of Printing, Erasrgus” 
Greek Testament, the London Polyglott, &c. See Fox’s Acts and Mon. 
Lewis’ History of English Translations, &c. 
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ment, its rapid growth and unparalleled success—with the 
numerous instruments and circumstances which co-operate 
in forwarding its labours—can we forbear to exclaim, 
<¢ What hath God wrought!’ Is it extravagant to hope, 
that these things are introductory to the universal diffusion 
of light and truth? To those who entertain such views, 
which are grounded, not only upon the signs of the time: 
but also upon the promises of him who cannot lie,—ho 
strange it sounds to hear our author enumerate the ter: 
of ‘ interminable expense, endless labour, new financial — 
expedients !” All this, however, might be passed over, if _ 
the Bible Scciety had not been accused of drawing its 
revenue ‘ from the fund appropriated to the relief of 1 
indigent.” Does not this charge remind us of the indi 
nation expressed against her that poured the ‘* alabaste 
box of very precious ointment” upon the head of Jesus? 
‘¢ To what purpose is this waste?” (said the disciples) 
‘«¢ For this ointment might have been sold for much, and _ 
given to the poor ?” (Matt. xxvi 8, 9.) ‘The Lord’s re- _ 
ply, on her behalf, would be a sufficient shield to the sub 
scribers and benefactors of the Bible Society, even though 
it should interfere, in the first instance with other chari- — 
ties. But who does not see, that the funds of every spe- — 
cies of charity must be enriched by the dissemination of 
that doctrine which teaches, that ‘* it is more blessed to 
give than to receive ?” by calling men’s attention to tk 
* faith which worketh by love ;” which opens the genuine — 
springs of benevolence, by supplying its best motives; 
which enlarges the heart by the knowledge of his grace, 
who “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became _ 
poor ?”—Experience, too, has proved, that exertions for — 
the relief of men’s spiritual wants directly promote the re- 
lief of their temporal distresses*. ‘* The perfect know- 
ledge thus acquired” (says one of the Reports) * of the 
actual state of the great mass of our population, has al 
ready given birth to many Institutions, for the relief of 
their necessities. These collateral benefits have been ex- 
hibited in the formation of societies for educating chil- 
dren and adults,—for supplying the poor with bread, coal, 
or clothing, at reduced prices, or gratuitously,—for visit 

ing the sick; and for relieving the temporal wants of the — 


* See App. to the 10th Report of the B. & F. Bible Society, p. 138. ih, 
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indigent and afflicted in other different ways :’—If the 
effects were not of this nature, is it possible that the late 
Ricuarp Reynoiys would have continued his support to 
Bible Socicties?—A man who regularly applied nine- 
tenths of his large i income, in the ee judicious manner, 
to charitable purposes ?— Of whom his fellow citizens have 
testified in the language of Job, that “ when the ear heard 


him, then it lesser him ; ney when the eye saw him; 


it gave witness to him ;—the blessing of him that was ready 
to "perish came upon him ; ; and he caused the widows heart 
to sing for joy. He was eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame; a father to the poor: and the cause which he 
knew not he searched out.” Nor was the support of this 
venerable man a singular instance in that religious cem- 
munity of which he was an ornament—a community which 
is characterized by a philantropic spirit and labours of 
Jove,—at home and abroad. How shall we account for 
the active and zealous co-operation of many of its mem- 
bers in the system and proceedings of the Bible Society— 
but from a perfect conviction, both in principle and prac- 
tice, that its influence is benign and salutary ? Doubtless 
they have witnessed the collateral benefits, which have 
been enumerated—they have also heard many of the poor 
acknowledge, that, from becoming members of Bible As- 
sociations, “they cate acquired ‘“ habits of domestic order, 
sobriety, and economy, highly conducive to their tempo- 
ral welfare*. What an exalted rank, then, does the 
British and Foreign Bible Society sustain among chari- 
table Institutions, even in things pertaining to this life! 

And when we expand our view to its effects in those ‘* dark 
places of the earth, which are fu!l of the habitations of 
cruelty ;” (Psalm lxxiv. 20.) where infants are exposed to 
perish ; self-devoted victims crushed under the wheels of 
their idols ; women burned upon the funeral piles of their 
husbands—we shall not hesitate for an answer to our 
author’s question, ‘¢ Where is this circulation of Bibles to 


-end ?” Let it be given in his own words —‘* The principle 


it proceeds on is indefinite.” It embraces no less an ob- 
ject than THE HABITABLE GLOBE! But great as the tem- 
poral blessings are, which it realizes and anticipates, they 
are all comparatively lost in its SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS AND 


* See Dealtry’s Review, &c. p. 144. 
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“BTRENAL deiecpemmtnill May these be duly impr 
upon the heart of him who writes, and of every 
may read these pages ! ‘May all of us, for” ourse 

‘ dividually, be thankful, that God has as ll 
Scriptures to be written for our learning !” ' 

- ceive with meekness the ingrafted word ! fete Th 

persuaded, we shall agree in this hap “con 
the Bible Society will pre ieee eve 

be filled, and every mountain and hill shal rol 
low; and the crooked shall be made Pica a) dt 
rough ways shall be made smooth ; AND ALL ne SHU 
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A LETTER, &c. 


My Dear FRrienp, 
ONE of your predeceffors complained that a book, 

which he had written to eftablifh the divine 
legation of Mofes, had excited outcries as vehe- 
ment as might have refounded if it had averred the 
divine legation of Mahomet. There are perfons 
who purfue the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society 
with clamours as vehement as could be warrantable, 
were the object of the inftitution to circulate the 
Koran. : 

New inftitutions of magnitude, in common with 
important difcoveries in arts and fciences, frequently 
have to encounter for a feafon objections fo ftrange 
in their nature, fo repugnant to analogy and to pro- 
bability, fo fpeedily refuted by the irrefiftible evi- 
dence of facts, that ultimately the accufations are 
not merely repelled, but annihilated; not merely 
annihilated, but forgotten: or if preferved from 
total oblivion in fome of the damp and mouldering 
records, in which abfurdities of former ages reft as 

A 3 memorials 
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memorials of human folly, and as warnings to 
future generations, are remembered only with 
amazement that folly could ever have proceeded to 
fo extravagant an excefs. When Galileo, con- 
vinced by the aid of his recently invented telefcope, 
afferted the truth of the Copernican fyftem ; he was 
charged with herefy before the Holy Office of the 
Inquifition at Rome, as maintaining that the fun is 
the fixed centre of the planetary fy{tem, and that the 
earth revolves round it. Thefe pofitions were de- 
clared to be abfurd and falfe in philofophy, and con- 
trary to the word of God : and he was fenteneed to 
renounce and to abjure them. Some years after- 
wards, on fymptoms of relapfe, his imprifonment and 
his fentence were renewed: and after folemnly 
repeated abjuration, he was condemned publicly to 


recite, once in a week, during three years of con- 


finement, the feven penitential pfalms; and his 
** Dialogues on the Syftem of the World” Were 
burned. 

Thus the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society has 
pertinacioufly been accufed, and by members of 
our ecclefiaflical eftablifhment, of checking, and of 
neceffarily tending to check, the circulation of the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. That 
perfons who believe the Liturgy to be deducible, and 
to be deduced, from the Bible, fhould have ad- 
vanced fuch a charge, may well furprife us. We 
might have anticipated the prevalence of a fenti- 
ment direétly oppofite. The reception of a radical 
prepares the way for its derivatives. Approbation 


of 
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of a principal ftructure inclines men to relifh its 
congenial adjunéts and appendages. When con- 
fequences, too, which are reafonably to be expected 
would alfo be correfpondent with our natural pre- 
dileGtions, our honeft prepofleflions; the ufual error 
is that of taking for granted that they will enfue. 
What is the language which we might have hoped 
to hear from the precincts of every cathedral, of 
every church, of the Eftablifhment? ‘‘ The grace of 
* God be with all who difperfe the Bible. Dif- 
© perfe but the parent Bible in abundance, and its 
‘© daughter the Prayer Book will follow of courfe.” 
I confefs, that wherever I might have heard my 
ecclefiaftical brethren holding this language, «J 
fhould not have afcribed the pofition entirely to 
profeffional prejudice. Do not, however, fuppofe 
that I have any intentions of fighting that battle 
afrefh. Who deems it neceffary to fend an army to 
St. Helena to fubjugate Bonaparte? I have not for- 
gotten the victors in that field of controverfy. I have 
not forgotten, England has not forgotten, Mr. Owen, 
nor Mr. Dealtry, nor the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nor the Dean of Carlifle, nor the Bifhop 
of St. David’s ; nor the decifive character of their 
victories. The truth is inconteftable. Confult the 
annual reports of the Society for Promoting Chriftian 
Knowledge: confult the Stationers’ Company : 
confult the King’s Printer: confult the Super- 
intendants of the Prefs in the univerfities of Ox- 
ford and of Cambridge : confult every other fource 
whence authentic information as to the annual dif- 
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fufion of Prayer Books may be derived ; and the 
reply will be, that the circulation of the Prayer 
Book, inftead of being checked fince the eftablith- 
ment of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, has 
prodigioufly increafed. Examine every afligned and 
every aflignable caufe for fuch an increafe. The 
refult will be, that no adequate caufe, except the 
inftitution of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, 
can be named or imagined. The truth is incon- 
teftable. Ido not mean that a folitary fceptic on 
the fubje&t, or a lurking unbeliever, may not, by 
due induftry, be difcovered. I dare not to affirm 
that it would be abfolutely impoflible to deteé& a 
fingle vifionary on the continent, who may credit 
the vortices of Des Cartes. I dare not to affirm 
that, although the very Jefuits, the authors of the 
perfecution again{t Galileo, have actually publithed, 
and with learned commentaries, the works of the 
chief of Copernicans, fir Ifaac Newton; and with 
moft handfome declarations, highly amufing to the 
ftudent at Cambridge, that, /ubjedt to the permiffion 
of the Papal chair fo to conceive, they do conceive 
the conclufions of our Englifh philofopher to be 
incontrovertible: I dare not to affirm that there 
may not exift one Popifh prieft, who believes that 
the fun fpins round our little globe every day 
through an orbit of three hundred millions of miles. 
I dare not to affirm that his holinefs the prefent 
pontiff admits the fyftem of Copernicus. But the 
truth of the pofition, that the eftablifhment of the 
Britifh and Foreign Bible Society has increafed in 

an 
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an extraordinary degree the circulation of our 
eftablifhed Liturgy, is inconteftable. Let it be 
treated as inconteftable. If any man of ftrange 
perceptions deny or doubt it; let not the point be 
debated. Wafte not time and argument in demon- 
{trating demonftration. Let the anfwer be, ‘* The 
<¢ fa& is afcertained, is fettled, is recognized. The 
“¢ earth revolves round the fun.” 

Again, the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society has 
been accufed of affociating Churchmen and Dif- 
fenters in the diftribution of the word of God. At 
one time more obfcurely, at another time with a 
nearer approach to diftinétnefs, at another with 
fcarcely an attempt at difguife or palliation, this 
union has been indicated as the characteriftic ini- 
quity, the blackeft of the black, the deadlieft of 
the deadly, among the fins of the inftitution. And 
little as I am difpofed or accuftomed to yield cre- 
dence fo reported prodigies ; I am informed on au- 
thority which I know not how I am abfolutely to 
gainfay, that a voice articulately fpeaking to that 
import has recently been audible amid{ft a fuc- 
ceffion of low thunders, which have rolled from 
the Humber to the Thames. Between this ac- 
cufation, and the charge of checking the circulation 
of the Liturgy, there exift, I acknowledge, two 
fignal differences. The firft accufation was falfe: 
the fecond is true. The affertion contained in the 
firft would have fhewn, had it been proved, that 
the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society was not a 
Society to be fupported by members of the Church 

of 
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of England. The fa& averred in the fecond, ftand- 
ing not in need of proof, forms one of the moft 
honourable diftin@tions of that Society. In the ob- 
fervations which it is my purpofe to add on this 
charge, and on topics conneéted with it, I hall not 
be able, fincerely as I am defirous, to avoid all re- 
currence to facts and arguments which have been 
urged in antecedent difcuffions. When the oppo- 
nents of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society 


have fhot their bolts away, 
Till their exhaufted quivers yielding none, 
They glean the blunted fhafts which have recoil’d, 
And aim them at the fhield of truth again : 


- how is any of the friends of the Society to condué 
its defence, without occafionally rearing afrefh the 
original fhield? If an individual will perfeveringly 
contend that two and two make five, and feems 
likely to draw converts to his opinion ; is it the 
fault of the fupporter of the legitimate maxims of 
addition, if he is compelled to re-affirm, however 
briefly and {paringly, the ancient opinion, that two and 
two make four, and to throw himfelf and his tenet 

for judgement on the common fenfe of mankind ? 
The averment then is allowed; is allowed with 
fatisfa€tion and joy: the Britifh and Foreign Bible 
Society affociates Churchmen and Diffenters in the 
diftribution of the word of God. Wherein con- 
fifts the guilt of that affociation? Shall we again 
hear of the danger that the Diflenter may diffufe 
his own errors by diftributing Bibles, or by circu- 
lating 
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lating Traéts — Bibles, which he is equally able to 
procure, whether he belong to the Bible Society, or 
not; whether Churchmen belong to the Bible So- 
ciety, or not — Tracts, which the Bible Society never 
_ furnifhes, which he could procure with equal eafe 
were the Bible Society annihilated? Is it defired that 
the Churchman and the Diffenter fhould unceafingly 
regard themfelves as bound by religious obligation, 
bound in every place, and under every circumftance, 
to inveterate alienation, to active and implacable hof- 
tility? Is the grievance, that by the Britifh and Fo- 
reign Bible Society they are led, while they difagree 
where they muft, to agree where they can? Muft we 
recur to the queftions often repeated on our part, 
never anfwered by an enemy to the Bible Society, 
never by a fober-minded.Churchman to be anfwered. 
to the prejudice of that Society: If the Church of 
England be founded on the Bible, how can a fimple _ 
diftribution of the Bible, by whatever hands, do other- 
wife than ftrengthen its foundations? If diffent be 
owing to the want of rightly ftudying, and under- 
ftanding the Bible; and if the Bible cannot be un- 
derftood or ftudied until it is poffeffed ; muft not the 
diftribution of the Bible tend to diminifh diffent ? — 
We with for information. We revert to the en- 
quiry ? — Wherein confifts the guilt of the affociation 
of Churchmen with Diffenters in difleminating the 
word of God? 

The guilt, I apprehend, if guilt there be, muft ne- 
ceflarily confift in one, or in both, of thefe particu- 
lars: that the object for which the parties are affoci- 


ated 
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ated is not a good work ; or that, for whatever reafon, 
the parties ought not to be united in performing it. 

The objec, the exclufive object of the affociation, 
— the only object in which the parties, as rhembers of 
the affociation, can be united, — the only obje& for 
which, as members of the affociation, they can a&t ; 
is the diftribution of the word of God. Is the dif- 
tribution of the word of God a good work? As 
among modern Englifh Proteftants I have heard of — 
only one perfon, who has returned a plain anfwer in 
the negative ; and as, by one exception, a general 
rule is held not to be impeached but to be fub- 
ftantiated : I fhall confider all proof, that the dif- 
tribution of the word of God isa good work, fuper- 
fluous. In faét, were the affirmation that the dif- 
tribution of the Bible is a good work controverted, 
the point to be eftablifhed, in order to filence the ~ 
objeétor, would feem to be this: that the Bible is 
the word of God — that A// Scripture is given by in- 
Spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for inftruétion in righteoufnefs, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nifbed unto all good works. (a) 

The guilt then, if guilt be affumed, of the Bri- 
tifh and Foreign Bible Society, confifts in uniting 
in the performance of this good work parties 
who ought not to be united in it. Who are the 
parties? Churchmen and Diffenters. Why may 
not Churchmen and Diffenters be united in diftri- 


(a) 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
buting 
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buting the Bible? Is it becaufe it is unfit that they 
fhould be united in the performance of any good 

work? Or of this good work in particular? 
Is it againft reafon; is it againft religion ; is it 
againft the fettled ufages of Britifh fociety; is it 
againft the radical principles of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion ; is it againft the judgement of the oppofers of 
the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society ; that Church- 
men and Diffenters fhould co-operate in any good 
work? It may be my ignorance—but I know not 
an inftance, if a fufferer by fire was to be relieved, 
or a foup-fhop to be eftablifhed, or a difpenfary to 
be inftituted, or an infirmary to be erected ; I know 
not an inftance, from the obfcureft hamlet to the 
metropolis, when to accept the donations of Dif- 
fenters equally with thofe -of Churchmen, to affo- 
ciate Diffenters equally with Churchmen in com- 
mittees and in offices of truft, was ever denounced, 
even by the enemies of the Britifh and Foreign 
Bible Society, as contrary to their own judgement, 
or to reafon, or to religion, or to Britifh fociety, or 
to the Britifh conftitution. I am not aware that, 
when for the welfare of Great Britain Lord Duncan 
formed the line before Camperdown, or Earl St. 
Vincent on the coaft of Spain, or Lord Nelfon at 
Aboukir, or at Copenhagen, or at Trafalgar; an 
order was iflued previoufly to drive down into the 
hold the unhallowed cutlaffes of diffenting feamen, 
and the heretical hands by which they were wielded. 
Nor have I met with any record, public or private, 
which intimates that for default of having iffued and 
enforced 
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enforced fuch an order, the difpleafure of the execu- 
tive government had in any of the cafes been notified 
to the commander ; or that any motion of cenfure 
had been carried or brought forward in the Houfe 
of Commons by any member of parliament, or in 
the Houfe of Lords by any peer, temporal or fpi- 
ritual. Neither have I feen grounds for fuppofing, 
that, in preparation for the decifive day of Waterloo, 
the Duke of Wellington purified his ranks from the 
pollution of unorthodox bayonets; or that, if his 
Grace had thought fit to expel from his array every 
Diffenter, every perfon fufpected of being a Diffen- 
ter, nay, every perfon who, in the phrafe of French 
revolutionary vigilance, was “ foupgonné d’étre 
fufpect,” the gratitude and the admiration of his 
country would have been doubled. When I look to 
our houfes of Legiflature, I fee Proteftants of every 
denomination, as alike men of talent and intelligence, 
lovers of their native land, and hoftile to the inter- 
ference of any foreign jurifdiction, fitting fide by fide, 
and united on an equal footing in framing our laws, 
(and, fo far as 1 am apprized, without any reclama- 
tion again{ft unholy aid being promulgated on the 
part of the enemies of the Britifh and Foreign Bible 
Society,) even laws avowedly defigned for the up- 
holding of our conftitution in Church and State. 
Whatever then my private opinion, had it been 
undifciplined by overwhelming authority, might 
have been on this branch of the fubjeét ; however 
folicitous I might have felt to build up a fyllogiftic 
proof that all excellence of every kind and of every 
; degree 
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degree is the exclufive patrimony of members of 
the eftablifhed Church ; I am conftrained by the im- 
perious voice of my country, fpeaking in her public 
ufages, and in her fundamental laws, to maintain, as 
Britifh maxims, that a Diffenter is capable of per- 
forming a good work ; and that there are certain 
good works, in the performance of which it is 
allowable for Churchmen to affociate with Diffenters. 
The enemies of the Britifh and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, unlefs they prefer openly to diffent from our 
eftablifhed conftitution in Church and State, muft 
maintain thefe Britifh maxims likewife. There is 
no doubt that they will abide by the latter horn of 
the dilemma; and will henceforth vindicate the 
maxims with the moft forward zeal. 

When the Abolition of the Slave Trade was in - 
the earlier ftages of difcuflion, it was juftly thought 
that a great point was gained, when the fupporters 
of the traffic were compelled by dint of argument 
to acknowledge, that Negroes are men. I do not 
undervalue the momentous advantages which the re- 
cognition of the two preceding maxims entails. But 
our adverfaries ftill retain poffeffion of ground which, 
whether capable or incapable of defence, affords 
fpace for the conftruétion of intrenchments. We 
are yet to fhew, that the diftribution of the Bible is 
one of thofe good works, in which Churchmen may 
fitly unite with Diffenters. 

Now fince it is acknowledged that there are good 
works in which we may join with our brethren out 
of the pale of the Eftablifthment ; and that the cir- 

culation 
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culation of the Scriptures is a good work, is among 
the belt of works; why is it fo ftoutly required 
from us to prove that we may co-operate with them 
in this work? Does not the prefumption lie wholly 
on that fide of the queftion? It is all in favour of 
co-operation. By what arguments isit affailed? I 
hope that I am not unwilling to render juftice to an 
adverfe fide: but of arguments oppofed to the pre- 
fumption I confefs that my recolle¢tion furnifhes few 
and fcanty traces. We have feen myfterious vifages ; 
wehaveheard myfterious portents: —the impropriety 
of affociating with Diffenters — the confequent dan- 
ger to the Church of England—the unfeen poffibili- 
ties of unexpected, or of unintended, or of unimagined 
or of unimaginable evils. When we have requefted 


developement, and particularities, and fpecifications ; | 


we have received a repetition of dark oracular ad- 
monitions, accompanied perhaps with objurgatory 
declarations of our prejudice, our impenetrability, 
our hoftility to the Church. There has been fcarcely 


any thing witha tendency to be definite. Obfcurity, 


I admit, is one of the fources of the Sublime and of 
the Alarming. Yet it is well to bear in mind that 
there isa limited period, beyond which the “‘omne ig- 
Notum pro magnifico eft” lofes its effet: for men will 
perverfely begin to fufpect that there is little or no- 
thing to be known. Let no wrong motive be attributed 
to thofe from whom we differ. But we cannot think 
it quite fair that their affertions fhould be eftimated 
as proofs, and our praofs be counted as aflertions. 
I really am afraid that we meet with better reciprocity 

in 
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in the Bible Society from the Diffenters. For fome 
time it was from the middle ranks of our ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment that the avowals of hoftility againft the 
Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, as involving affo- 
ciation with Diffenters, chiefly proceeded. Latterly, 
as rumour, truly or falfely, affirms, voices from 
higher ftations have been raifed; voices, I doubt 
not, raifed, if raifed at all, confcientioufly ; raifed 
rightly, as exprefling on an important topic the 
fentiments of the heart; but feldom, I think, 
raifed to produce on any topic objections lefs fub- 
ftantiated by reafon and fact. 

I have recently known a queftion mooted, as to 
the degree of influence due to opinions ftated by 
bifhops to their clergy refpeCting the Britifh and 
Foreign Bible Society. I have heard a doubt ex- 
prefled, whether a clergyman of the Church of 
England, having folemnly promifed at his  ordi- 
nation that he will reverently obey his ordinary, and 
other chief minifters unto whom is committed the charge 

"and government over him, following, with a glad mind 
and will, their godly admonitions, and fubmitting him- 
Self to their godly judgements ; is not by that engage- 
ment bound to withdraw from the Bible Society, 
or to abftain from joining it, if duly apprized that 
his diocefan difapproves the Society. When I fee 
the kind of fpirit prevalent in certain quarters 
againft the Bible Society; the queftion ftanding 
before me is one, from which I do not think it right 
to turn afide. While, on the one hand, I fhall give 
a clear teftimony of my conviction of the folid un- 
derftanding, and of the Chriftian moderation, of 
B the 
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the prelate whom I addrefs, by delivering, with 
unqualified freedom, my fentiments on the fubje& 
of the queftion; 1 muft unequivocally declare, 
on the other hand, that I am not of. the 
number of thofe perfons, who deem the lawful 
authority of our bifhops too great. Authority, 
of whatever nature, of whatever degree, in what- 
ever hands, may be wrongly exercifed. But I 
know not how our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
could be fo conduéted, as to effeét its beneficial 
purpofes, were the lawful authority of the bifhops 
diminifhed. “With refpe& to the main queftion, I 
think it manifeft, that, in conformity with the 
general rules recognized in the interpretation of 
enactments of the Legiflature, the obedience re- 
quired and promifed in the ordination fervice relates 
exclufively to the office then to be conferred by the 
bifhop, and received by the applicant for holy 
orders, the office of a minifter of the Church of 
England ; in other words, to the difcharge of clerical 
duties publicly in the Church, or in private miniftra- 
tions, vifits, and parochial fuperintendence, and any 
other fpecified points of conduét. As to all thefe 
particulars, fo far as the Legiflature either has defined 
them, or has conceded to the bifhop a difcretionary 
right of fettling them, the clergyman is bound by his 
engagement contracted at his ordination, to obey 
the lawful directions of the bifhop, and reverently 
to fubmit to his juft admonitions and reprehenfions. 
But the engagement is not to be arbitrarily pufhed 
forward to topics to which it never was underftood 
to reach, nor defigned to be applied. On points 

more 
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more or lefs connected with religion, but lying be- 
yond the limits of the {phere of authority and_ne- 
ceflary obedience, the diocefan. may lawfully and 
rightly deliver his advice to his clergy. In. fuch 
cafes it is the duty of the clergyman refpectfully to 
weigh the advice, and the rea/ons on which it is 
founded. But he is not under any engagement pre- 
venting him from acting as his deliberate judgement 
concerning the foundnefs or the inconclufivenefs of 
thofe. reafons may dictate. As the fupporting of 
Bible Societies is one of the points, on which the 
_ promifes made at the time of ordination had no 
profpective bearing ; he is at liberty to at on that 
fubject, whatever be the fentiments of his diocefan, 
as he judges moft conducive to the glory of God: 
and in the fight of God he is bound fo to a&t. The 
common fenfe of the cafe, if I may fo fpeak, com- 
pletely upholds the conclufion, to which the confi- 
deration of law and promifes has guided us, Were 
a bifhop warranted to interpofe authoritatively beyond 
the line which has been defcribed, where would-be 
the limits of his power? Were I a Gloucefterfhire 
clergyman, you might require me reverently to obey 
your command not to contribute a guinea to the 
County Infirmary, fo long as there fhould remain a 
fubfcribing Diflenter. You might prohibit me, by a 
godly admonition, from looking into any book written 
by a member of a Bible Society. You might enjoin 
me, by @ godly judgement, the difficult tafk of commit- 
ting verbatim to memory the volume of Mr. Norris ; 
and the {till more difficult tafk of committing it to 
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memory with a glad mind and will. 1 do not con- 
ceive that our Church, and our Legiflature, at the 
moment when, under the blefling of God, they 
emancipated themfelves from the bondage of Popery, 
elevated each fucceeding bifhop into a pope. 

The objections lately advanced, and by voices 
from elevated. f{tations, againft the Britifh and Foreign 
Bible Society, I have ventured to pronounce un- 
fubftantiated by reafon and fact. Of arguments 
uttered by thefe voices, I can learn little. Perhaps 
they were too weighty to be fuftained by the gale 
of rumour, and have dropped down to the earth 
on their way; fo that nothing has floated onward 
to our notice except the attenuated and vapoury 
forms of fufpicion and affertion. I hear, as before, 
the affirmation, that the Bible Society is very dan- 
gerous to the eftablifhed Church, and to the ortho- 
doxy of Churchmen who attend the meetings—but 
no proof, no attempt at proof, of the affirmation. 
I hear another affirmation, that in the publifhed 
accounts of the meetings, and in the fpeeches and 
the proceedings there, the clergy of the Church 
of England muft have feen enough to induce them 
to withdraw from the Society, or enough at leaft to 
raife fome mifgivings in their minds as to the real 
views of many of its moft active members : — but no 
proof, no attempt at proof, of any part of the 
affirmation ; no reference to any publifhed account, 
toany fpeech, to any proceeding. I hear a farther 
affirmation, that to co-operate with the Bible Society, 
which contains heretics and fchifmatics, men of 

any 
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any creed, and of no creed, is precifely fimilar to 
joining in a political affociation, and furnifhing with 
money and arms, men whom we know to be ex- 
citers of fedition, abettors of privy confpiracy, and 
promoters of rebellion : — but no proof, ne attempt 
at proof, that a Bible is infected by the heterodoxy 
of a portion of a fociety, from whofe depét it is 
purchafed; no proof, no attempt at proof, of the 
implied fat, without which it is much to be la- 
mented that an illuftration of fuch extreme felicity 
could not be rendered exactly relevant, that to give 
away a Bible is analogous to furnifhing money and 
arms for the known ufe of rebels and confpirators. 
Now it is to be obferved that the Society, concerning 
which thefe diftin& affirmations are rumoured, isa - 
fociety in which are enrolled feveral members of the 
royal family, nearly all of His Majefty’s cabinet 
minifters, various prelates, numerous other digni« 
taries of our Church, a multitude of the parochial 
clergy, an immenfe mafs of the nobility, of the 
gentry, of the commonalty of Great Britain: a 
fociety which, to the honour of our fifter ifland, 
has received from her fhores the countenance and 
fanction of prelates, of nobles, of Chriftians of every 
rank and defcription, and is refpected as the parent 
of a fimilar inftitution in that country. Is it proba- 
ble, is it credible, that concerning fuch a fociety 
fuch affirmations can actually have been made; can 
have been made-without proof, without an attempt 
at proof ; can have been made, as report obitinately 
— by aprelate? Can I believe them to have 
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been made by the individual prelate to whom they 
are boldly afcribed? You may guefs the anfwer 
which I am difpofed to return on the latter point ; 
when I affure you that I fully believe the prelate in 
queftion (I fpeai without  difparagement of his 
brethren), to be not only a very refpeétable, but a 
very fenfible man. Yet I allow this reafon for in- 
credulity to be open to objection. I remember from 
my youth an apothegm in the Eton Greek grammar, 
—one of the many inftances in which the judicious 
compiler, while teaching us that verbs and nomina- 
tives ought to agree, and adjectives to accord in 
number and cafe and gender with their fubftantives, 
ftudied to fix on the impreflible mind fome con- 
denfed and pithy leffon of morality or of prudence: 


TLoAAaxt Tos xorb prwpos aynp KaTARAIpIOY Elms 


I am aware of human frailty : and dare not pofi- 
tively to contend that there may not exit wife 
men, by whom, in fome folitary inftance, the re- 
verfe of the maxim maybe verified. 

One word refpecting fpeeches at anniverfaries. 
Suppofe that out of five hundred public meetings 
of Bible Societies, and five thoufand fpeeches deli- 
vered at them, fome two or three inftances, real or 
imaginary, could be raked up of) indifcreet lan- 
guage refpecting the E:{tablifhment, held by. fome 
honeft but not very fapient Churchman, or of inju- 
rious expreffions uttered by an enemy. Is the 
Britifh and Foreign Bible Society refponfible for a 
cafual extravagance on the part of one of its:count- 
nec) ii lefs 
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lefs. fubfcribers?- Where is the fanétion of the 
Bible Society to any extravagance of a member, 
Churchman or Diffenter, againft a Churchman or 
againft a Diffenter ? What if fome vague fhadow of a 
likenefs to an oftenfible fanétion on the part of the 
Bible Society could in any cafe have been fabri- 
cated or pretended? Would any fober-minded 
man precipitately judge any fociety by fuch a 
criterion? I may occafionally have met with a 
traét among the publications of our highly ufeful 
Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, contain- 
ing tenets to which I am as little able to affent as to 
the doctrines of Calvin. An enemy of the Society 
for promoting Chriftian Knowledge might fay with 
truth, that any tract publifhed by it has its abfolute 
fanétion: Yet for fome inftances of objectionable 
tracts, even though fanétioned, is fentence of con- 
demnation to be pronounced againft the Society ? 
Is no allowance to be made for human error, for 
incidental infirmity, for well-intended but hafty 
confidence in an improper committee, for any other 
fuppofable palliation or excufe? Is no counter- 
vailing influence to be conceded to noble fervices, 
during nearly a hundred and twenty years? Having 
named this excellent Society, I cannot but ftrongly 
avow my concern, that attempts fhould ever have 
been made by fome of its individual members to 
excite the jealoufy of its friends againft the Britifh 
and Foreign Bible Society. The perfons who would 
excite this jealoufy, be they who they may, be their 
intentions what they may, are the worft enemies of 
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the credit and the refpectability of the elder Society. 
Let the difgrace reft with themfelves individually. 
Each Society has a department, which: the other 
cannot occupy. In their common department let 
there be mutual good-will, mutual aid, mutual co- 
operation. ‘The world is too wide, far too wide, 
for both. On both be the blefling of God! 

I return to the principle of non-co-operation be- 
tween members of the Eftablifhment and Diffenters. 
«¢ Mifreprefent us not,” cry the maintainers of the 
principle. ‘‘ We do not apply it to the fupport of 
“* an infirmary ; nor to any plan, private or public, 
“¢ for the relief of bodily diftrefs. We apply it 
‘* only to union in religious aflociations.” It feems 
then, that while Churchmen and Diflenters may 
very laudably fit and aét together as governors at 
the weekly board of the Infirmary, in providing food 
and medicine and every external comfort for the 
patients; if, unhappily, a motion fhould be intro- 
duced for fupplying the wards with Bibles and 
Prayer Books, every true fon of the Eftablifhment 
muft inftantly quit the room! ‘To remain, if any 
thing religious is to be confidered, if the gift of the 
word of God is fuggefted, would be for loyal men 
to join in a political aflociation with traitors, and to 
furnifh arms and money to men known to be rebels 
and confpirators ! - Farther, however ; “* If Church- 
‘«* men,” we venture to afk, “* may unite with Dif- 
‘¢ fenters in meafures for the relief of the bodies of. 
“men; why not for the benefit of their fouls? 


‘¢ Favour us with the reafons for the diftinétion.” 
‘ In 
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In our expetation of reafons, of reafons deferving 
the name, we may have learned not to be fanguine : 
a circumftance the more unfortunate, as in the pre- 
fent cafe we find it impracticable to devife any to 
ourfelves. In truth, if the principle of our not affo- 
ciating in good works with Diffenters be once let 
loofe ; I know not where, or why, it is to ftop, until 
it arrive at the point — The Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans. And if we members of the 
Eftablifhment ftamp ourfelves with this feature of 
the Jewifh portrait; I am ignorant how we fhall 
efcape other lineaments of the likenefs : — They have 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. They 

pleafe not God ; and are contrary to all men. 
Sufficient has been faid on the ground of reafon. 
Let us advance to that of authority; ground for 
which many oppofers of the Britith and Foreign Bible 
Society appear to have a {tronger predilection. “ But 
‘¢ authority,” they exclaim; ‘ what authority? 
‘¢ We recognife that of no man, who has ever con- 
“¢ nected himfelf with the Britifh and Foreign Bible 
*« Society. Give us, when you fhall be able, au- 
«< thority refpectable, independent, above fufpicion.” 
The authority which we will produce, fhall not be 
extracted from the lifts of the Britifh and Foreign 
Bible Society, or of its auxiliaries. It fhall be emi- 
nently refpectable, eminently independent, eminently 
above fufpicion. It fhall be authority, by your own 
confeffion, the higheft. ‘* For what purpofe would 
“* you bring forward authority ?”? That we may 
liften to its decifion on.certain points at iffue between 
the 
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the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society and the op- 
ponents of the Society ; to its decifion on the fol- 
lowing queftions. — Is a Society which is compofed 
of Churchmen and of Diffenters, united for the ex- 
clufive purpofe of diftributing the Bible without note 
or comment, injurious in its tendency to the difper- 
fion, or to the eftimation, of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England? Is fuch a fociety in any way 
prejudicial, or dangerous, to the eftablifhed Church? 
Is fuch a fociety one, with which if a Churchman 
unites himfelf, he aéts fimilarly to a loyal man join- 
ing in a political affociation, and furnifhing with 
money and arms, men known to be exciters of fedi- 
tion, abettors of privy con{piracy, and promoters of 
rebellion? Is fuch a fociety one, with which it is in 
any refpeét unbecoming for a member, or a minifter, 
of the Church of England, to unite himfelf? 

In the year 1780 was inftituted a fociety, de- 
nominated the Naval and Military Bible Society. 
Its obje&t is thus ftated, and with the emphatical 

word in Italics, in one of its reports now lying be- 
fore me. 

“ The fole obje& of this inftitution is to diftribute 
“¢ Bibles among the failors and foldiers of the Britifh 
“¢ Navy and Army.” 

From the “ third”? of its “ laws and aerate: 
I copy the following extract. 

“* No other books fhall be given, or fold at re- 
“¢ duced prices, by this Society, than Bibles and 
« Teftaments, according to the authorized verfion, 
*¢ without note or comment.” 

This 
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This Society is open equally to members of the 
Church of England and to Diffenters of every de- 
{cription. The fecond of its laws and regulations 
ftands thus : 

“< A fubf{cription of one guinea per annum {hall 
“ conftitute a governor of this Society ; and a bene- 
“¢ faction of not lefs than ten guineas a governor 
S¢ ifor*life.”’ 

In the choice of its yearly committees there is no 
limitation as to the religious defcription of all, or of 
any proportion, of the perfons appointed. The fixth 
of the laws and regulations is this: 

*« A committee of not lefs than thirty governors 
_ © fhall be chofen at every annual meeting in April, 
* to tranfact fuch-ordinary bufinefs as may be re- 
© quired between the half-yearly meetings.” 

The Society is fupported by benefactions and fub- 
{criptions from members of the Eftablifhment, and 
from Diffenters ; and by collections in churches of 
the Eftablifhment and in diflenting congregations. 

The annual reports contain regular thanks to the 
clergymen and to the diffenting minifters, who have 
- made colleftions for the Society in their refpective 
congregations. From the Evening Star newfpaper, 
of Friday, March 27, 1812, I tranfcribe the follow- 
ing part of an advertifement from the committee, in 
confequence of a fpecial application made to the 
public for aid by colleétions, if I miftake not on the 
Faft Day. ‘ The committee beg leave to return 
‘¢ their moft cordial acknowledgements to thofe cler- 
“© gymen, and other minifters, who by congrega- 
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* tional colle€tions have complied with the late ap- 
“¢ peal of this Society in behalf of 21,420 of our 
** brave failors and foldiers, who have recently and 
<< individually expreffed a wifh to be fupplied with 
*¢ acopy of the facred Scriptures.” After the ad- 
vertifement follows a lift of nearly one hundred and 
fifty collections in churches, and in diffenting chapels, 
to the amount of 2042 /. 

“¢ This peftilent Society,”” — Iam interrupted by 
fudden outcries, — ‘* This peftilent Society, if it be 
“** true that fuch a fociety exifts, is the very coun- 
‘* terpart of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society. 
‘«< Nay, it is worfe. Like the Britifh and Foreign 
‘¢ Bible Society, it diftributes nothing but Bibles, 
«¢ without note or comment. Like the Britifh and 
“© Foreign Bible Society, it unites Churchmen with 
‘* Diffenters, with perfons of any creed, and of no 
** creed. But it goes farther. The Britifh and Foreign 
** Bible Society has fufficient confcience to require 
“ univerfally, that one half of its regular committee . 
¢¢ fhall be of the Church of England. In this Naval 
* and Military Bible Society every committee-man 
“¢ may be a Diffenter. Then it has been attively 
*¢ working its mifchief during thefe five-and-thirty 
*¢ years! The Church” — is, I truft, perfe&ly 
uninjured, is perfectly free from the poflibility of in- 
jury from this Society. Such is undeniably the judge- 
ment of fome of the beft friends of the Church, who 
hold confpicuous ftations in this Naval and Military 
Bible Society. As I have precluded myfelf from urg- 


ing the authority of any individual, who has been con- 
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neéted with the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, I 
cannot claim advantage from naming the Duke of 
York the Patron of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society ; or the Duke of Gloucefter, the Vice-Patron ; 
or, among its exifting Vice-Prefidents, the Bifhops 
of Durham, of London, or yourfelf; or the Deans 
of Canterbury, and of Windfor; or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or various peers and diftinguifhed 
commoners. But let us retain frefh in our minds the 
queftions, on which we defire to hear the decifion of 
authority. Is a Society which is compofed of Church- 
men and of Diffenters, united for the exclufive 
purpofe of diftributing the Bible, without note or 
‘comment, injurious in its tendency to the difperfion, 
or to the eftimation, of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England? Is fuch a Society in any way prejudicial, 
or dangerous, to the eftablifhed Church? Is fuch a 
Society one with which, if a Churchman unites him- 
felf, he aéts fimilarly to a loyal man joining in a po- 
litical affociation, and furnifhing with money and 
arms, men known to be exciters of fedition, abettors 
of privy confpiracy, and promoters of rebellion? Is 
fuch a Society one with which it is in any refpect 
unbecoming for a member or a minifter of the 
Church of England to unite himfelf? We afk the 
decifion of authority ; of authority eminently refpect- 
able, eminently independent, eminently above fuf- 
picion. We folicit the anfwer; Yes, or No. 

* No!” replies the voice of the late Bifhop of 
‘London, Dr. Randolph — certainly not the leaft de- 
termined among the enemies of the Britifh and Fo- 
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reign Bible Society. — “* No! For of the Naval and 
“« Military Bible Society I lived and died a Vice- 
‘¢ Prefident.”” . 

“ No!” if I may refpectfully continue to tranf- 
late open condu& into language; ‘ No!” replies, 
with his chara¢teriftic dignity, His Grace the prefent 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. — * No: for I have 
** been during a number of years the Prefident of 
‘* the Naval and Military Bible Society ; and 1 am 
*¢ fo at this moment.” 

Here is the authority which was promifed; au- 
thority which has now fet every one of the queftions 
at reft. 

Were we to reprefent to ourfelves the object of 
the enemies of the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society 
accomplifhed; their feelings on the event would 
form a curious fubject of contemplation. What if 
we fuppofe the cafe, and contemplate an individual 
under it? What if, by way of adding a little dig- 
nity to our fiction, we imagine the individual a 
bifhop? See him entering his library, with looks of 
aftonifhment at the wide and lofty pile of letters on 
his table. He opens them in rapid fucceffion, and 
reads them with an increafing glow on his coun- 
tenance. The firft announces that the Archbifhop 
of Georgia, and the Heads of the Greek, Catholic, 
and Armenian churches, who lately united in the 
Ruffian Bible Society, having each. become. con- 
vinced of the finfulnefs of joining his heretical and 
{chifmatical affociates, have publifhed an anathema 
againit the impious Parent of the evil, the Britith 

and 
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and Foreign Bible Society, and have feceded; and 
that the Emperor has abolifhed the inftitution, and 
fent its prefident, Prince Gallitzin, into Siberia. 
The next brings intelligence from Berlin, that, 
with fimilar anathemas again{ft our Britifh Society, 
and in confequence of a fimilar conviction that the 
iniquity of orthodox and heterodox affociation is the 
fame with that of joining in a political union, and 
furnifhing with money and arms, men known to 
be exciters of fedition, abettors of privy confpiracy, 
and promoters of rebellion; the Bible Society in 
Pruffia is diffolved. Another bears tidings, in 
every point correfponding, from Wurtemburg; 
another from Sweden; another from Copen- 
hagen; another from Poland; another from Ba- 
varia; another from Switzerland; another from 
Saxony; another from Hanover... Another imparts 
the extinGtion from the fame identical caufe, and 
with the fame anathemas, of every Bible Society in 
North America. Others prove the Declaration of 
the Greek Patriarch of Conftantinople, and the 
Letter of the Shah of Perfia to Sir Gore Oufeley, to 
be forgeries. The final packet, {tretching the parent 
on the flaughtered children, conveys a joint refolution 
of the two Houfes of Parliament in favour of a bill 
for the immediate abolition of the Britith and Foreign 
Bible Society ; and for the refumption and the con- 
flagration of all copies of the Scriptures ifflued from 
that contaminated and contaminating fource. O 
joyful hour for the expetants of the mitre! For, 
on 
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on finifhing that concluding letter, the good Bifhop 
inevitably drops from his chair fuffocated by tranf- 
ports of pious exultation ! 

Serioufly, my friend, I am not fuch an enemy 
to the kingdom of Chrift, as to wifh the glorious 
achievements of our Britifh and Foreign Bible 
Society annihilated; nor fuch an enemy to our 
eftablifhed church, as to with thefe glorious achieve- 
ments to belong exclufively to Diffenters. 

It frequently happens, under the appointment of 
Providence, that unfounded hoftility defeats, more 
than defeats, itfelf. Of the effects of fuch oppofition 
to the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society, we have 
had very encouraging experience. 

In the year 1810, that oppofition acquired re- 
fpectability from the name of Dr. Wordfworth. 
The revenue of the Society for the following year 
’ gained a vaft increafe, and amounted to more 
than 43,000/. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1811, Dr. Marth 
opened his firft battery. ‘The revenue for the year 
1812 exceeded 76,000/. ‘ 

During the year 1812, Dr. Marth seidilinned his 
affaults; and was feconded by Dr. Maltby. The 
revenue for the year 1813 was about 87,000/. 

The year 1813 was rendered memorable —I do 
not mean by the battle of Leipfic — by the extra- 
ordinary. demon/trations of Mr. Norris.- The revenue 
for the year 1814 was 99,894/. 

If we lock abftractedly to the purpofe for which 

alone 
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alone the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society was in- 
ftituted, the difperfion of the infpired Volume at 
home and abroad ; —if we look to the method by 
which that purpofe is purfued, the union of all who 
can be perfuaded to unite in difperfing the infpired 
Volume; — it might feem furprifing that againft fuch 
a Society, oppofition in any fhape, or from any 
quarter, could be excited in the Chriftian- world. 
In this country, in particular, had we been told 
that men from the midft of ourfelves, men neither 
atheifts, nor deifts, nor fceptics, nor papifts, nor 
heretics, nor deftitute of underftanding ; — that men 
of talents, of learning, of refpectability, men zealous 
for the truth of the Scriptures, members of our na- 
tional church, minifters, dignitaries of the efta- 
blifhment, would oppofe this Society ; would oppofe 
it, fome with violence, fome with bitternefs, iome 
with open calumny, fome with fecret machinations ; 
would oppofe it after ten years of meditation on its 
nature, and ten years of experience of its effects : — 
could the information have been deemed credible? 
Not by thofe who theorize on the native goodnefs of 
the human heart: not by thofe who derive not their 
anticipations from the fountain of Scripture. But 
our Saviour has prophetically taught us to expect, 
and ages have borne practical teftimony to his warn- 
ing, that the fame influence of evil, and of the 
author of evil, by which the Jews would {peedily 
be impelled to kill the Prince of Life, by which they 
would afterwards be inftigated to exterminate his 
apoftles, and would be perfuaded that by the moft 
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atrocious iniquity they were doing God fervice, — 
would induce mifguided Chriftians, in later periods, 
vehemently to refift meafures eminently conducive 
to His glory, and to refift fuch meafures, under the 
delufion that to refift was to render fervice to God. 
While I confider not only the Society itfelf, and 
its objet, but the feafon alfo of its origin, and the ra- 
pidity and the extent of its progrefs ; — that it arofe 
when every country in Europe felt itfelf fighting for 
life; when there was ‘‘a time of”’ general “¢ trouble, 
“¢ fuch as never was fince there was a nation even 
“ to that fame time ;”” when, in many regions, the 
grafp of war had {natched away the very means of 
exiftence, and in others feemed to demand the laft 
penny that could be fpared from daily food and 
raiment; when licentioufnefs and impiety ftalked 
triumphant on the continent over the principles of 
civil order, and the belief of a life to come; when, 
except in this providentially favoured ifland, every 
thing focial, political, moral, religious, was affaulted, 
undermined, convulfed, diflocated, overthrown : — 
while I confider that the Society has now attained 
an annual revenue of nearly one hundred thoufand. 
pounds; that hofts of Auxiliary Societies have 
fprung up around it, throughout the Britifh iflands, 
and throughout every part of our empire from 
Quebec to Calcutta; that Europe, in all her divi- 
fions, and with her Princes, and her Kings, and 
her Emperors, at the head of the hallowed under- 
taking, is eftablifhing fimilar Societies, and avowedly 
through the example and the active and bountiful 
a encourage- 
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encouragement of our Parent Inftitution; that, 
through the fame example and encouragement, 
feventy Bible Societies are numbered in the United 
States of North America; that verfions of the 
Scriptures into numerous languages of our own 
quarter, and of each of the other quarters, of the 
globe, even into many languages in which the found 
of the gofpel of our Lord Jefus Chrift had never yet 
been heard, have been aided or produced by the 
exertions of this Society; that through its medium, 
a very large portion of the civilized earth has linked 
itfelf to Great Britain by new and holy ties of affec- 
tion and gratitude; that under the impulfe of affec- 
tion and gratitude, millions from among all the 
** nations, and tongues, and people, and lan- 
** guages,” fupplicate the throne of grace for 
bleffings on this Society, and on Great Britain for 
its fake: — while I confider thefe wonders, ail 
feelings are fummed up and abforbed in one irre- 
fiftible impreflion, This is the finger of God. 

But let not the magnitude of the good which has 
been achieved, conceal from us the immenfity of 
the work which lies before the Society. The whole 
number of Bibles iffued from the ftores at home, 
antecedently to the end of the month of March in 
the prefent year, and exclufive of a larger quantity 
of Teftaments, amounted to 516,479; a number 
which, had it been wholly for the ufe of this 
country, would fhew, as it equals only about one- 
twentieth part of our population, what multitudes 
of individuals among us yet ftand in need of aid. 

Beyond 


Beyond the verge of our ifland the world awaits the 
Society, May. it: prefs forward, with Providence 
for its;guide! By this inftitution, and by whatever — 
other congenial. affociations, may Great Britain go 
forth throughout the world, like the great apoftle, 
and in the name of that. Redeemer, who by the 
grace of God tafted death for every, man, declaring 
the whole counfel of God ; /hewing and teaching pub- 
ticly, and from boufe to houfe; teftifying to the Jews, 
and alfo to the Gentiles, repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jefus Chrift! 

If the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society is ftill to 
encounter opponents, may oppofition be an inftru- 
ment to ftimulate its friends, each in his own {phere, 
however narrow, however wide, to proportionately 
increafing exertions in its behalf; and’ to fervent 
and habitual prayer for the blefling of that Almighty 
Power, in whofe hand are all events, on every fuch 
exertion, by whomfoever made! Let not the So- — 
ciety harbour a moment’s fear. Its youth has 
thriven, and is thriving, amid{t clouds and ftorms. 
Its maturity, I truft, will be continually expanding 
under the beams of millennian funfhine. 


ré 


fam your’s, 
My dear Friend, 


Very affectionately, 
Yoxall Lodge, 
September 16, 1815. . 

THOMAS GISBORNE. 
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PREFACE. 


THe circumstances which have given rise to the 
publication of the following letter are briefly 
these :—At the departure of the Author for the 
continent, in the month of April, 1826, he tendered 
his services generally to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and received 
from that body the power of disposing of a certain 
number of copies of Bibles and Testaments, at 
any opportunities which might present them- 
selves to him on his journey. Of this power he 
availed himself; and, on his return to London, in 
the month of December, he went to the Com- 
mittee to give an account of the trust which had 
been committed to him. Whilst he was doing 
this, it was natural that he should add to his 
statement a few observations, connected with the 
objects of the Institution itself; and more espe- 
cially, as various errors, into which it was 
charged with having fallen, had become the sub- 
jects of public discussion, both in Scotland and 
in England. These observations Lord Bexley, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Bible Society, 
then occupying the Chair of the Committee, 
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requested, in the name of those over whom he 
presided, might be communicated in writing ; 
and, in compliance with this request, the follow- 
ing statement was sent. 

After some delay, the author, at the sugges- 
tion of several friends, has been led to make it 
public, hoping that it may supply to the suppor-— 
ters of the Bible Society new motives for ear- 
nestly and generously persevering in their efforts 
to promote the circulation of the Scriptures; and, 
to the assailants of that Institution, an answer to 
some of the charges which they, in his apprehen- 
sion, have hastily and unwarrantably brought 
forward. . 

The Author can only hope this document may 
be a means of forwarding the interests of the Bible 
Society—an Institution, which, in his mind, 
whatever may be the evil resulting from the 
circulation of the apocryphal books, has sown the 
seed of more important benefits to mankind than 
even the Reformation itself. | 


Pakefield, April 5, 1827. 
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My Lorp, 


In compliance with a wish so kindly expressed by your 
Lordship, I shall now endeavour to communicate in writing 
the substance of what I took the liberty of stating in the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
observations there made chiefly respected the state of reli- 
gion on the continent of Europe—especially as connected 
with that institution whose Committee I had the honour 
of addressing ; and they were exclusively such as had been 
suggested to me during a journey of eight months through 
the various ‘countries, to which it was my endeavour to 
draw the attention of your Lordship and the Committee. 

I must beg leave, however, to preface this brief and 

inadequate statement by two or three observations. 
- In the first place, I must intreat that if this written 
document should not be found precisely to correspond in 
expression or detail with the address to the Committee, 
the difference may be ascribed, not to intention, but to a 
defect of memory. That address was altogether extem- 
pore; and my recollection of particular expressions I may 
have employed, is very imperfect. 

In the next place, I wish to have it understood, that 
although I should not have committed this statement to 
the press, except at the wish of some members of the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society, I, myself am alone responsible 
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for the facts and opinions it contains. It was highly satis- 
factory to me to discover that many of the views taken by 
myself of the subjects upon which I spoke, corresponded 
with those of a large proportion of the Committee. In other 
points, I might not be so fortunate as to agree with that 
majority. But, whatever might be the amount of that 
agreement or disagreement, I desire alone to be made 
responsible for the contents of this paper. 

I must also be permitted to say that, in this communi- 
cation, a few names and particulars have been suppressed, 
which I did not hesitate to produce to the Committee. It 
is obvious that circumstances which might safely be named 
within walls, from which they were not likely to escape ; 
might produce inconvenience, if published and circulated 
upon the continent of Europe. 

I shall now proceed to give the substance of what I ven- 
tured to offer to the Committee. 

My first visit was to France, where I remained almost 
continually journeying for several months. It was a satis- 
faction to me to arrive at Paris in time to attend the 
annual public meeting of the Bible Society. I can truly 
say that the meeting was in the highest degree interesting. 
The character of the reports, especially those of the Ladies’ 
and Mechanics’ Society—the attendance of so many mi- 
nisters of religion—the introduction of extempore speak- 
ing—the feeling of warmth and zeal which seemed almost 
universally to prevail—left me no doubt but that a deep 
interest pervaded the minds of large numbers on the sub- 
ject of the circulation of the Scriptures. I afterwards. 
visited many of the auxiliaries, great and small, of the 
Society in different provinces, and the hopes formed at the 
meeting at Paris were not disappointed. It happened to 
me to pass through one small village in a very solitary 
situation in the centre of France, where three associations 
had been formed—one of. children, another of young 
women, and a third of the population at large. In this 
village, under a very pious and able minister, Mr. Duvivier, 
it was Interesting to abserve to what an extent education 
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had gone hand in hand with the circulation of the word of 
God. Some of the children in the school repeated, as a 
Sunday task, not less than two hundred verses of the New 
Testament. 

With many of the larger auxiliaries of the Society, I 
was particularly gratified. In some districts the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures was very considerable. In others, 
much stillremained tobe done. The Protestant ministers 
were the general agents and protectors of the institution ; 
and, there were many of them full cf activity. Two col- 
lateral benefits of the Bible Society were particularly ob- 
vious in France,—in the first place, the truly valuable ob- 
ject which it supplied to many pious, active, and benevo- 
lent minds, which powers might have been otherwise unem- 
ployed: and in the next place; the rallyimg point which it 
afforded for the really pious of all classes. It is difficult 
to say to what an extent the society has enlarged the effi- 
ciency, and strengthened the union of the religious body 
amongst the Protestants. 

Such was the influence of these and other circumstances 
on my own mind, that I often found occasion to observe 
to my fellow travellers, that, if ever I had doubted the 
benefits of the society, those doubts must now have 
vanished. 

Amongst both Catholics and Protestants much good has 
been accomplished by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. By means of one of the most active agents of this 
institution, the late Mr. Owen, the society was regularly 
established amongst the Protestants. And, amongst the 
Catholics, even where the Bible Society has not been able 
to obtain any regular establishment by means of our agents, 
a large number of Bibles and Testaments has been distri- 
buted in the schools, hospitals, and prisons, and amongst 
the population at large. I have seen the Testaments of 
this society in various important schools; in the hands of 
the sick, and in the wards of the hospital. I have known 
them carried to the infirm and the dying by those who are 
so emphatically and justly:called the Sceurs de la Charité. 
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I had myself also the happiness of distributing five hun- 
dred copies of those so kindly committed to me by the 
society in a prison containing upwards of four thousand 
individuals. We cannot believe that these various gifts 
have been made in vain. Much of the fruit will be disco- 
vered only on the great day, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed. But in the mean time no man can 
follow the course of the Bible without perceiving the 
benefits resulting from its circulation. In one instance, I 
cannot but doubt that the conversion of a large body from 
Popery to Protestantism, in a city in the south of France, 
has been materially assisted by the operations of this 
society. 

There are yet two points in connexion with France, on 
which I feel it necessary to trouble the Committee. In 
the first place, I have a debt of justice and gratitude to 
render to Professor Kieffer, your society’s agent at Paris. 
I will here say nothing on the subject-of his opinions with 
regard to the distribution of the Apocryphal books, except 
that, whether he is right or wrong, he has found many both 
good and wise men on the continent and elsewhere, who 
agree in the views which he has adopted. With respect 
to his religious orthodoxy, which I understand has been 
most unjustly called in question in this country, I feel it 
right to say, that no one who knows him can entertain a 
doubt. : 

As to talents, diligence, vigilance, and zeal, as an agent 
of this society, he has few equals, and can scarcely have a 
superior. As a man of business, of regularity, vigour, 
and dispatch, he is very conspicuous—and those who 
know the immense deficiency of business-like habits on 
the continent, will know how to value such important qua- 
lities in the agent they employ. 

The other subject respects the decision of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as to the distribution of the 
Apocryphal books. It would be unjust to deny that, when 
the question concerning the rejection of these books was — 
first proposed to the Bible’ Societies in France, they almost 
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unanimously declared their strong preference for Bibles 
with the Apocrypha. In the Lutheran, which is the 
smaller part of the Protestant church of France, this pre- 
ference still, toa considerable degree, prevails. But among 
the members and ministers of the Reformed church, and 
especially those who felt the real value of the word of 
God, I was rejoiced to find, how few dissented from your 
late resolution. And I feel assured that, when the question 
comes to be presented to continental churches in all its 
bearings, and the danger is shown of thus commingling 
error with truth, their grounds of opposition will be 
removed ; and they will feel it their duty to pursue the 
same course as that in which your society has so wisely 
taken the lead. ; 

It remains only with regard to France, that I should 
take the liberty of urging upon the Committee the duties 
of the most strenuous and affectionate co-operation. It is 
impossible not to consider the general state of the Pro- 
testant churches as much advanced during the interval of 
five years when I before visited them. The political feel- 
ing of the Protestants appeared to me a good deal improved ; 
and the government in general of France has done much 
to deserve their confidence and gratitude. The Protestants 
themselves seem to me much more sensible of the state 
of decay in their church; and are in proportion desirous 
of its restoration to life. It is true that heterodoxy of a 
very deplorable kind has, to a considerable degree, crept 
into the universities of that country. But I was often 
struck by observing, that when some of the clergy taught 
in those universities, entered upon the discharge of their 
pastoral office; and it became their direct object to 
withdraw the profligate from sin, and lead the miserable 
to comfort—to confirm the wavering, to meet the wants 
and. wishes of our fallen nature, to assuage the sufferings 
of an awakened conscience, and supply a strong refuge in 
the hour of death, they have been compelled to desert 
their own ground, and seek, within the enclosure of 
orthodox and evangelical religion, the weapons of their 
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warfare, and the means of consolation and of joy. I was 
delighted indeed to find some of those who had been in- — 
structed in the Neological school, among the most zealous 
promoters of the truth as it is in Christ. 

I shall next beg of the Committee to pass on’ with me 
from France to Italy. To the northern parts of this 
country, however, my visit was alone extended ; and there 
I found the same obstacles to exist against the free circu- 
lation of the word of God, of which other travellers have 
complained. One exception however may be stated, and 
that with regard to a people whose cause has excited a 
warm and most honourable interest in this country—the 
Protestant inhabitants of Piedmont. They, in common 
with the other Protestant subjects of the King of Sar- 
dinia, are now permitted ‘to receive books of every kind, 
on payment of duty, and, on the condition that they are 
neither sold, lent, nor given to Catholics. This concession 
came at a time of peculiar importance ; as it facilitated the 
introduction of the large grant of Bibles lately made by 
this society to the Protestant inhabitants of the vallies. 
And I learned from the principal agent of the Bible So- 
ciety in those quarters, that they had received nearly 5000* 
Bibles and Testaments frori different institutions. These 
grants are of greater value at this moment, when the 
Vaudois Committee in London is so wisely and assidu- 
ously labouring to establish schools of various kinds in 
these vallies. I am requested to present the cordial 
thanks of the ministers of the Vaudois church to this 
society. 

The next point to which I would call the attention of 
this Committee, is Geneva. The character and services of 
the Bible Society in that city have, it appears to me, been 
grievously misrepresented in some of the recent publica- 
tions in this country, on the subject of the Apocryphal 
controversy. From the fact of the society in Geneva 
not discovering much zeal for the distribution of the 
Geneva version of 1805, of which the orthodoxy was called 
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in question, the consequence has arisen, that the friends 
of that version have gradually seceded from the ranks of 
the institution. And, let it be recorded to the praise of 
the society at Geneva, that, when the great mass of the 
continental Bible Societies were anxious, by establishing 
counter resolutions of their own, to manifest a spirit of re- 
sistance to the Anti-Apocryphal resolution of the London 
Committee, the Geneva Society opposed this measure, and 
publicly manifested its fidelity towards the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and its lively gratitude for the 
favours bestowed upon it through a series of years. Assisted 
by powerful auxiliaries, and especially by that of Satigny, 
under the administration of a most enlightened and devout 
member of the church, M. le Pasteur Gaussen, they are 
doing much for that part of Switzerland, and supplying 
an example on the continent, of sending money for the 
distribution of books in remote parts of the world. Of 
two individuals, occupying distinguished posts in that 
society, I must say a few words. Its president, M. Vernet, 
is a person who has experimentally felt the value of the 
Bible, and manifested, in circumstances of deep trial, his 
confidence in its instructions and consolations; and the 
secretary, M. Gautier, is an individual in whose friendship 
as a Christian, and zeal as a member of this society, I 
have found much cause to rejoice. That the Committee is 
not framed upon a more comprehensive and generous 
principle, is to be regretted ; but it labours assiduously and 
successfully as to the great object for which it is brought 
together. 

The Bible Society of the Canton de Vaud has acted 
upon the principle of securing to itself a permanent in- 
come, for the perpetual distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
independent of new contributions—by funding its capi- 
tal. This measure has displeased many individuals in 
the Canton ; and has probably assisted to give birth to 
other societies in Lausanne and its neighbourhood, acting 
upon a different principle. I speak from pretty accurate 
knowledge of that Canton, when | say, that the state of 
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religion is very remarkably improved in it. It is impos- 
sible that any one who reads the religious publications of 
the day should be ignorant of the severe measures adopted 
by the government of the Canton de Vaud, within a few 
years, to prevent religious meetings, and otherwise obstruct 
the course of true religion. But the advancement in piety, 
and especially amongst the members of the Established 
Church, is not a little conspicuous. I can truly say, that 
I visited no place where the spirit of religious enquiry was 
more alive, and where the taste was more extended for 
simple biblical reading. The severity of the government 
has in a great measure relaxed. The piety of the people 
has increased. Is it unfair to consider as one of the instru- 
ments of this improvement, that, in addition to the number 
of Bibles before in circulation there has been circulated, 
by the Bible Society.of that place, 15,000 copies of the 
word of God, amongst a population of 160,000 persons ? 

As to the newly revised edition of Osterwald’s Bible, 
published at Lausanne, it is impossible not to condemn in 
it both the deviations from the original, and the employ- 
ment, in what are called the improvements, of a great deal 
of paraphrastic language. In speaking of that edition of 
the Bible, I think it right,, however, to bear my humble 
testimony to the general character of the authors of this 
revision; and to state my conviction of the facility with 
which your Committee may have been betrayed into some- 
thing of undue confidence in them. The gentlemen en- 
gaged in that revision, were some of them amongst the 
persons in the highest general estimation for talents and 
piety : of Professor Levade, the president of the Lausanne 
Bible Society, I may say that a more faithful friend to the 
general distribution of the Scriptures cannot be found, I 
have myself taken the liberty of strongly expressing my 
dissent from him upon various subjects connected with the 
society in general, and the Lausanne edition in particular. 
But I must be allowed to say to his honour, that, inde- _ 
pendent of the labour and cost he has sacrificed on this 
edition of the Bible, he has for a series of years sustained 
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the burden of the Cantonal Bible-Society on his almost 
unassisted shoulders, and continues to exhaust the strength 
of his declining age in giving aan to the operations 
of this Institution. 2 

The next Bible Society of importance which I visited 
was that of Basle. I was there soon brought into com- 
munication with the Committee on the subject of their 
temporary estrangement from your Society on the ground 
of the late resolution as to the Apocryphal Books. I en- 
deavoured to explain to the Committee the probable result 
of the resolutions to which they had come of refusing to 
be even the agents of those Societies which had resolved 
in no way to assist in the circulation of the Apocrypha. 
When they found that the decision of the London Com- 
mittee was the result, not'of prejudice, but of conscience, 
they at once gave up their own resolutions, and acquiesced 
in the proposal which was made to them. They passed a 
resolution expressive of their kind sympathy towards the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and they undertook 
still to serve it as agents; although, at the same time, they 
could not, according to their judgment of the question, 
consent personally, and for themselves, to circulate Bibles 
without the Apocryphal Books. I cannot easily convey 
to you the high opinion which I formed of the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society of Basle, and of its vene- 
rable President, the Antistes. The interest which they 
feel, and the labour which they devote to the distribution 
of the Scriptures is what I have never seen exceeded in any 
other place, and I can have no doubt, that whatever com- 
mission you are pleased to entrust to them, will be judici- 
ously and faithfully executed. 

It is my wish in the last place to say something on the 
state of Germany. And here the few observations I have 
to offer will be of a somewhat more general nature, or, at 
least, less confined to particular societies. 


I. As to the question of the Apocrypha, 
The German Societies labour under great. difficulty re- 
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specting the Apocryphal Books; and the greater part of 
them are not at present disposed to give them up. They 
ground their determination in general upon the following 
reasons. Ist. In all cases in Germany the Societies are 
sanctioned by the government of the respective countries, 
on the implied condition of distributing the Scriptures as 
approved by the ecclesiastical authority, i. e. with the 
Apocryphal Books. In some cases that condition is even 
expressed. The Societies could not therefore alter the 
mode of distributing the Scriptures, without the permis- 
sion of the government, which permission they apprehend 
would not be granted if it were asked. 2d. There are in 
Germany a vast variety of moral school books, the lessons 
of which are taken partly from the Apocrypha, and which 
they imagine would be useless if the Apocrypha were 
taken from common use. 3dly. The original principle 
on which the Foreign Societies formed their alliance with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was conciliatory. 
The Anti-apocryphal resolution they hold to be reforming; 
and they think that no Bible Society has a right to esta- 
blish a reforming principle as a law to other Bible Socie- 
ties. 4th. The question being, as they conceive, whether 
each Bible Seciety shall be permitted to bind the Apocry- 
pha together with the canonical books, at their own ex- 
pence; they think they may claim for the Apocrypha bound 
up with the Bible, the same liberty which is exercised iv 
England in the case of prayer books bound up with the 
word of God. A person, they apprehend, in this country 
may bind up with the Bible he receives from the Bible 
Society whatever tract he pleases, without forfeiting his 
right as a member of that Society—Some persons desire 
to retain the Apocryphal books as valuable historical do- 
cuments; others fear the ill consequences which might 
result from appearing to the ili-informed to take away a 
part of Scripture.—Of all these reasons it may be said 
that they are founded, rather on views of expediency, than 
conscience ; and are not therefore to be put in comparison 
with the great principle involved in this question, and 
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which has directed the decision of the London Committee, 
viz. whether that which is not the word of God ought 
to be put on a level with that which zs. I cannot but 
think that if our Christian brethren in Germany were led 
to this view of the question; that if the writers on the 
subject, in this country, were to direct a little of the zeal 
for their instruction upon this point; the more pious part 
of our neighbours would be induced, at no distant period, 
to adopt the resolution which we have established. - In the 
meantime, there are very many persous and districts, as 
the correspondence of the Society may testify, who, even 
now, are willing to receive and distribute the Bible with- 
out the apocryphal writings. The example of these socie- 
ties will, I doubt not, work powerfully upon others.’ 
From all that I was able to learn in Germany, it ap- 
peared to me that, to every class of protestants, the resolu- 
tion of your Committee respecting the Apocrypha will be 
attended with immense advantage. Great benefit may 
result, from this resolution, to the general theological teach- 
ing of that country. A large proportion of the errors of 
the German divines, appear to me to have originated in 
breaking down the boundaries of inspiration. The first 
work published by Semler, who may be considered as the 
originator of the new school of Theology, in Germany, is 
entitled ‘‘ Apparatus ad liberalem Novi Testamenti Inter- 
pretationem.” The object of this work is to give extent to 
the powers of human reason ; and, in defiance of the com- 
mon notions of the authority of inspiration, to accommo- 
date Scripture to the philosophic views of the author. 
—Subsequent writers have contended for the partial inspi- 
ration of the Scripture; others for the unreasonableness of 
inspiration altogether, &c. till the dignity and authority of 
the divine sanction, is wholly withdrawn from the word of 
God, and critics have felt themselves at liberty to discuss 
both the books of the Bible, and their contents with no 
other restraint than they would feel in the examination of 
the most ordinary publication. Now the anti-apocryphal 
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resolution of the Committee will I conceive go far to sug-_ 


gest for each man’s consideration, this important question— 


** What is, and what is not the Bible?” and, thus, a pri- 


mary and most important question will be discussed, one 
which must stand at the basis of all sound theology; and 


this, if rightly determined, will assist to bring back the Ger- 
man divines from the wild notions they have so generally t 


adopted ; and the benefit resulting from this resolution will 
probably be a larger distribution of the Bible itself. In 
those cases amongst the protestants where the societies 
may refuse to act as agents for the distribution of our ca- 
nonical books, which cases will, 1 apprehend, eventually 


be very few; those societies may be prompted to greater ex- — 


ertion to secure their independent existence ; and in the case 
of most Bible Societies, it will be found that they are ca- 
pable of doing much more for themselves, and others, than 
they have done, whilst they continued to receive assistance 
from this country. 


With respect to the Catholic population any consider- — 


able distribution of the Old Testament will undoubtedly 
be prevented by the Anti-apocryphal resolution. But this 
need not hinder the circulation of the New Testament. 
This indeed may be distributed in larger abundance than 
before. Leander Van Ess told me that he had then be- 
fore him applications for 30,000 copies of the Catholic 
New Testament, whilst he had only two or 300 in his de- 
pository ; and that he waited oniy for the direction of your 
Society to encrease his circulation to a very great amount. 
—I have no hesitation then in offering my cordial approba- 
tion to those who have supported the Anti-apocryphal 
Resolution of the Bible Society. Independently of every 
other consideration, this resolution will I think, speedily, 
as well as remotely, be attended with important benefit as 
respects the advancement of real Christian knowledge. 

II. It may be desirable to say a few words as to the 
Committees and officers of the German Bible Societies. 
It has been a subject of grief to me, on my return to this 
country, tv find these individuals reproached, in very gene- 
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ral terms, as “‘ Infidels,’ ‘ Neologians,’ ‘designing men,’ 
‘who have taken the. offices they hold for their crafts’ 
sake,’ &c. 

It is true I apprehend that many Neologians are con- 
nected with the Bible Societies in Germany,—some by 
virtue of the offices they hold, and others voluntarily. In 
Heidelburg for instance the fundamental rules of the So- 
ciety placed all the professors of divinity attached to the 
university, ex-officie, upon the Committee of the Bible 
Society. One of these individuals is the professor Paulus. 
But from all the inquiries I was able to make, I could 
never learn that any individual in Germany, publicly hold- 
ing neological opinions, was an active agent of the Bible 
Society. And how could any thing like an active agency 
be expected of such individuals. .. After the Bible Society 
had been formed in Germany, it soon spread very rapidly. 
Many Neologians, from various motives no doubt, enlisted 
themselves in its ranks. But what was the real history of 
this movement? The religious-body were the originators 
of these societies, but they were soon compelled to seek 
the protection of others in authority, because the exis- 
tence of societies in many countries must depend upon 
their sanction; and they were.glad, even in other cases, 
to make those who heeded not the word of God them- 
selves, the distributors of it to the rest of the world. 
But if, at this time, there are inactive agents of the German 
Bible Societies ; if there are even secretaries who feel very 
little of the value of the Bible,—are there no counterparts 
to these in our own country? We take the best we can 
get,—lament their deficiencies,—and devoutly wish them 
better; but still we prefer the deposit for Bibles being 
placed in such hands, rather than having no deposit at all. 

IT am able, however, by a convincing document, to shew 
what is the real estimate taken of the Bible Society by 
the Neological party in Germany. There is published at — 
Darmstadt what is called the Church Newspaper, which 
is devoted to the consideration of subjects connected with 
Teligion. The editor of this paper, as you, will judge by 
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the following extract, is a Neologian, and let us hear the 
language in which he speaks of the Bible Societies. 
Extract from the Church Newspaper of Germany, Kir- 
chen Allgemeine Zeitung, published at Darmstadt, Sept. 
28th 1826. ' 


Heading of the Number. 

** Verily were Christ now to appear again he would say, 
“« “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, Hypocrites,’ for ye 
*‘ anxiously cling to the letter of the Scriptures, which ye 
“ misunderstand ; and the spirit, of which ye cannot com- 
“ prehend ; ye insist on the doctrine of a dead faith, but 
“neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment 
‘and mercy; and ye appear outwardly pious whilst within | 

“‘ ve are full of hypocrisy and wickedness. Depart from 
“‘ me, he would exclaim, ye workers of iniquity, projectors — 
** of heresy, slanderers, and breakers of the peace, I never. 
“« knew you.” 


« ON BIBLE SOCIETIES.” 


After stating some general advantages which might re- 
sult from the distribution of the Seriptures amongst the 
Heathen, such as “ calling into action the slumbering 
energies of man,” ‘ameliorating his nature,” and laying — 
the % foundation of his moral improvement ;” the editor 
goes on to mention the ordimary arguments which are made 
use of against Bible Institutions in Germany, and which 
arise chiefly from the part which foreigners have taken in 
their establishment. 

He then states some particular reasons which should 
lead his readers more carefully to consider the mode of 
conducting Bible Societies, and to greater caution in lend- 
ing them their support and patronage, particularly at the 
present period. 

I now give the translation of an extract. 

“In the first place we feel ourselves constrained to as- 
* sert, that the dissemination of the Scriptures does not 
“appear to us to be conducted in a proper spirit, and 
“‘ with proper views. If we investigate the character of 
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“ many of those who distinguish themselves by more than 
“ ordinary activity in the cause, it cannot be denied that 
«« they very frequently seem to possess only a narrow view 
‘of theology, and exceeding littleness of mind. That 
“laudable veneration, which they feel for the word of 
“ God, easily acts in them, in the absence of more solid 
“ theological attaimments, as a check to the liberty of 
“thought and judgment, to which Christianity leads; 
“ they confound an ecclesiastical system of doctrine with 
“the Gospel, they adhere with enthusiastic devotedness 
“to exterior forms, and sacrifice to these the heavenly 
“‘ spirit of Christianity; they seek the essentials of our 
“religion in the blood and wound theology* (blut und 
“ wunden theologie) of former centuries, and it is sufti- 
“ ciently clear that, by the exertions of such men, a blind 
*« adherence to the mere letter of the word of God is again 
“sought to be brought into use, to the great injury of 
“ genuine Christianity and moral improvement. The pe- 
“ culiar interest which Mystics and Pietists of the present 
* day take in the advancement of Bible Societies, and the 
“ connection in which they frequently stand with those 
“who create disorders, by dissent and separation from 
“the church, is a sign of the. times which ought not to 
“*.to be passed over unnoticed.” 

The editor next objects to the resolution taken in Eng- 
land on the subject of the Apocrypha. This the editor 
thinks should be opposed, on the ground, amongst other 
reasons, that two thirds of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament might with far less.injury be withheld than one 
single book of the Apocrypha, for instance, the book of 
Sirach, &c. &c. 

I think from this extract it will be obvious, that the 
Bible Society abroad is regarded by the enemies of the 
truth as a great instrument for promoting evangelical reli- 
gion ; and, in spite of what has been said against its agents 
and its apocryphal books, I cannot but concur with the 


* The doctrine of the atonement of Christ, and justification by 
faith. 
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German editor, in his general argument. It is my deli- 
berate conviction, that the Bible Society has been in Ger- 
many the instrument of the greatest good; and, if some 
of the heads of this institution have not profited by it as 
they ought, the poor at least, in many considerable dis- 
tricts, have been gainers to an extent of which those are 
little aware who have not carefully investigated the 
subject. ay 

In another part of the continent, I certainly found some 
persons, professedly heterodox in their opiions, who were 
nevertheless, active friends of the Bible Society. In one 
case, I heard that the public meeting of a very large city ; 
and in another, that the welfare of a society, in an im- 
mense Protestant district, depended upon the exertions of 
persons of the class aboye described. But could I fail, in 
such cases, to thank God, who had kindly placed the anti- 
dote so near to the bane, and had employed an enemy of 
the truth as the destroyer of his own principles? 

III. A point, to which I must refer, is that of the 
persecution of religious characters in Germany, and which 
persecutions have been represented as at least sanctioned 
by the friends of the Bible Society. This statement as a 
general fact, I believe to be utterly incorrect. I took great 
pains to investigate it on the spot. I wish, for obvious 
reasons, not to enter far into particulars. But of one 
individual, whose history has been before the public, 
and whose sufferings have been introduced to their notice 
with a sort of tragical effect, I can venture, after a 
minute inquiry, to affirm, that his troubles arose, not so 
much from his simple proclamation of the truths of the 
Gospel, as from his indiscretions, from his resistance to ci- 
vil as well as ecclesiastical regulations, and his general in- 
temperance of conduct. I must also add, that some of the 
persons who protected that individual, were at the very 
time active agents of the Bible Society in their own 
country. One simple fact will be sufficient to establish 


these statements. The truths of the Gospel have been 
and are proclaimed, and are tolerated, and even. ap- 
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‘proved in several of the places from whence this individual 
- was driven. 

With respect to the Canton de Vaud, a statement 
to the same effect has been made. It is certain that 
an angry feeling was cxcited in the minds of several 
members of the Committee of the Bible Society of that 
district, on the occasion which gave rise to the persecu- 
tions in that Canton. At the same time, any partici- 
pation in this persecution is, as to himself, distinctly 
disavowed by Professor Levade; and certainly those who 
were the writers or actors in this persecution do not appear 
im any way in the list of the officers of the Bible Society. 
Two circumstances connected with the measures which 
were pursued in this Canton, in opposition to religious 
meetings, are sufficiently remarkable and interesting to 
deserve our notice. In the first place, the astonishing 
progress of religion during this period ; and, in the second, 
the discovery, during the brief continuance of this opposi- 
tion, of the utter inefficiency of intolerant measures in 
checking the progress of inquiry after truth. 

IV. A point, which I must bring before your notice, 
is the actual state of true religion on the continent, and 
more especially in Germany. “Tt is certainly true that 
Neology has to a lamentable extent taken possession of the 
universities, the public prints, and the higher orders of 
society. At the same time I believe, that the statements 
which have gone abroad, of the extent of its prevalence, 
‘are, as to two points, inaccurate. In the first place, they 
describe only one side of the case; for, if there is much 
infidelity and neology on the continent, there is also a 
considerable sprinkling of true religion. And, secondly, The 
evil which has existed, and does exist, may be said to be 
every day diminishing. As to the first of these facts, I 
could point out individuals, parishes, and districts, where 
real religion is in active operation; places and persons 
altogether unconnected with those agents from England, 
whio have been said to be the only instruments of doing im- 
portant good on the continent, and which are therefore unre- 
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cognised by them, and'possibly unknown to them.: I could 
name one little knot of parishes, all within a small circle, 
in which are twelve ministers, earnest, orthodox, and de- 
vout servants of the Redeemer. I could name another 
place, where forty ministers were lately assembled for pur- 
poses of religious and spiritual communion. I might also 
allege the fact, that at different universities there are profes- 
sors who openly, and from the heart, confess the true faith. 
[I may indeed affirm that, from the cottages of the poor to 
the palaces of kings, there are those who walk worthy their 
high vocation as Christians and as men. The admitted 
evils are every day diminishing. The number of converts 
is increasing. The opinions of Paulus and Schulthess seem 
hkely to die away with themselves. What can be more 
remarkable than the cliange which has taken place in the 
kingdom of Prussia, where the leaders of the state and 
the university may now be said to hold the very opposite 
creed to that which obtained with their immediate pre- 
decessors ? | 

There are two individuals, of whom, as connected with 
Germany, I feel it right to say a few words—the one is 
Leander Van Ess, the other your late invaluable Secretary, 
Dr. Steinkopff. 

Leander Van Ess I had the happiness of sic antl I 
remained with him during a day, which 1 passed at 
Darmstadt. It was impossible not to be prepared, by his 
writings, to form a very high estimate of his character and 
his labours; and these expectations were, in my case, in no 
wise disappointed. I was. struck with his holy devoted- 
ness to his great object, with his unwearied diligence, with 
his unbounded charity. He is a man who rises at four 
o'clock in the morning to his daily task ; pursues it often 
without cessation through the day; and, as I was informed 
by those best acquainted with his habits, he is often found 
at midnight occupied with his work. He is making a 
new version of the Bible, which, by the help of the con- 
tinental Bible Societies, he is about to print ; and, although 
he holds the opinions of the church to which he belongs 
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on the subject of the Apocrypha, he*wishes this opinion to 
be no hinderance to others; so that they will, in any way, 
read the word of God. He is, therefore, preparing his 
version for publication, in three forms. First, with the 
Vulgate printed in a small type at the bottom of each 
page, and with the Apocrypha intermixed; this is the 
form in which the Catholics wish to receive it. Secondly, 
without the Vulgate, and with the Apocrypha appended, 
for the Protestants of that country. Thirdly, without the 
apocryphal books, for the distribution of our own Bible 
Society, if we are disposed to adopt it. Here is a speci- 
men of that largeness of charity by which every part of his 
conduct is mfluenced. So that, by Protestants and Catho- 
lies, who are partakers of the same spirit, he is alike 
esteemed. The king of Wirtemberg has presented him 
with a medal, in token of his useful labours in his king- 
dom. The grand-duke of Baden has given him money to 
purchase Testaments. And the government under which he 
lives sanction his proceedings, and one member in parti- 
cular of the royal family of the grand-duke affords him 
constant protection and assistance. So that kings, I may 
say, are “‘the nursing fathers” of his plans and labours. I 
consider this society as privileged, in no ordinary degree, in 
having such an agent and friend on the continent. The 
assistance which he has already rendered to the Society 
has been very considerable. He has a great work on his 
hands. Communications are always to be kept open, 
letters to be written; and, in a country where there is a 
fastidiousness in receiving any~ religious offering from 
abroad, no one, who has not tried the experiment, can 
judge how much judgment, care, and delicacy it requires 
to bestow the gift without injuring the cause it is in- 
tended to promote. 

The other individual, to whom I have ventured to refer, 
is your late dear and honoured Secretary, Dr. Steinkopff. 
The present was not the first opportunity I had enjoyed of 
tracing the extent of his labour, and of ascertaining the 
estimation in which he is held on the continent. It is 
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right to be known, that Dr. Steinkopff, before’ he came 
to England, filled an office of large correspondence on the 
subject of religion, and’ which gave him perhaps a better 


—— 


acquaintance with the religious state of Germany, than; 1 _ 


may venture to say, any other individual. He has con- 


stantly held communications with his successors in the 


important and influential office which he himself held ; 


and this has given, to himself, a power of judging of 


the exact state of the continent; and, to his labours, a 
degree of efficiency, which could scarcely: have been 


possessed without it. But when I speak of the value of” 


Dr. Steinkopff to the Bible Society, it is not to any mere 
outward circumstance I would mainly advert. 1I:may 


venture to say, that his character has been one grand in- 


strument of your success on the continent. “ If,” saida 


person, of considerable influence in Germany, to me, 


** you do not want Dr. Steinkopff any longer in England, 
send him over here, and he will find friends enough.” 


Wherever he has appeared, either as the officer of your 
Society or as a private individual, he has left a name be- 


hind him which, next to the favour of the Master he has 


so affectionately and devotedly served, and the good which 


he has been the instrument of effecting for his fellow- 
creatures, may be his comfort‘in his hours of sickness and 
of solitude. I saw none who knew him who were not 
ready to bear testimony to his humility, his conscientious- 
ness, his vigour, his undeviating devotedness to the So- 


ciety whose officer he was. May God long preserve him 


to assist us’ by his counsels, and to advocate the cause of 
the Society, with a voice which, whether at home or a 
has been rarely heard in vain. 

I will now venture, in conclusion, to urge upon the Com- 
seteetes as the plain inference from the foregoing statements, 
what appears to me to be a most imperious duty. It is that 
of cultivating and to manifesting a spirit of kindness, of 
generosity, and enlarged benevolence towards our continental 
brethren. If it be considered as an offence that we express 
our “unfergned Christian regards” towards many of our 
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fellow labourers abroad, I trust that we shall continue thus 
to offend. I had constantly occasion on the continent, 
whilst speaking on the subject of the Apocrypha to those 
who most materially differed from us, to urge, that, 
whereas by the new resolution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the ground upon which we could unite was 
somewhat narrowed, our temper of mind, our sympathy, 
and love might remain the same; and that, if we could 
hope less than ever to ‘‘ reconcile all opinions,” we might 
still endeavour “ to unite all hearts.” 

This was the leading principle of our Society in the in- 
fancy of its institution ; and, now that we are more matured 
in age, letus labour not to depart from it. Far then from 
advising the officers of this Society to suffer themselves, in 
their communications with the continent, to be lectured into 
a cold, dry, measured style of writing, I would exhort them 
to give vent to their warm and generous feelings. They 
may, in so doing, err in the sight of those disposed to make 
men “offenders for a word ;” but they will better please 
the compassionate Master they serve; they will, under the 
divine blessing, cherish the fainting spirit of continental 
Christianity, and fan that spark of piety and zeal which 
is lighted up, I trust, never ta be extinguished. 

I hope too the Committee will be encouraged as to the 
general objects and operations of the Society. Iam, by 
actual observation, more than ever convinced, that, on a 
very large scale, this institution is on the continent, a 
favoured instrument in the hands of Divine Providence. 
The good which it has accomplished is immense. The 
evils which have been charged upon it, exist, rather in 
imagination, than in reality. Let the Committee go on to 
do what they can, and to do all in the spirit of love and 
generosity. Let them commit every endeavour to the 
blessing of Him to whom the souls of the multitudes scat- 
tered over the continent are unspeakably dear ; let them be 
confident that the word of the Lord will have free course and 
be glorified ; and that millions will arise, at the last day, to 
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acknowledge with gratitude and joy the labours of this 
Society. Let the temper of the Society remain unimpaired 
at home; and it need not be disquieted at objections or 
assaults which will not at least commend themselves to 
the world at large, by the general spirit in which they have 
been defended. And may we never fail to repose an 
honourable confidence in the officers and friends of the 
Society; nor forget, in judging of others, to take into ac- 
count the infirmities of our common nature. May we feel 
that, having embarked in the glorious enterprise of 
making all men acquainted with the pure and unadulte- 
rated word of God, it is not for us to be checked by slight 
obstacles ; but to go forward, conquering and to conquer, 
in the name of him who has loved us, and given himself 
for us, and who has consigned this volume, as his precious 
legacy, to a perishing and suffering world. 


Believe me, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 
F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Pakefield, Lowestoft, 
Jan. 5, 1827. 


LONDON : 
IBOTSON AND PALMER, PRINTERS, SAVOY STREET, STRAND. 
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A LETTER, &c. 


REVEREND SIR, 


THE dissensions which dis- 
tract the Christian world, the animosities 
displayed against each other, by the profes- 
sors of a religion, which inculcates mutual 
forbearance and charity, are melancholy 
proofs of that corruption of our nature, 
which some are disposed to deny, and many 
to overlook, and whilst good men of every 
persuasion lament them, the infidel takes 
occasion from them, to scoff at that religion, 
which he hates or despises. 


That the world is full of inconsistenéy is 1 
trite remark, and-amongst-the-proofs-of hu- 
man infirmity none are more common, than 
- zeal without judgment, harsh prejudices ari- 
sing out of laudable attachments, and acts 
reprobated ‘or applauded, ‘without referen e 
to their motives or merits, as proceeding 
merely from this or that set of men. eo | 

I have been led into these reflections, 
which are as applicable to the past as to the 
present times, by the perusal of a, pamphlet, 
published with your name, containing, Rez 7 
sons ‘for declining to become a subscriber to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
representing that institution as hostile to' the 
interests of piety; peace, and ‘true! reliionic® 

| This, indeed, is. ‘an imputation ‘to’: “ial 
the members of the Bible Society did’ 
suspect: themselves liable ; they reasonably 
thought; that by associating for the single 
and express purpose of ‘circulating the holy 
Scriptures, they! were humbly endeavouring 
to promote the glory of God, and the best 
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interests of their fellow-creatures, and that 
an object so laudable could only be disap- 
proved by the enemies of piety, peace, and 
true religion. 

It was therefore not without much ‘sur- 
prize, that I read the following passage ‘in 
your letter :—‘* But, while the Bible Society 
“ continues such as it now is, embracing for 
« its object the dissemination of the Scrip- 
“ tures, not only abroad, but also at’ home, 
* Tam compelled, at the very least, to keep 
* aloof from it. In reply to the solicitations 
“of its friends my answer must be, ‘I am 
“ already a member of the Society for pro- 
“ moting Christian Knowledge, and wish all 
* others to be so likewise ;’ and therefore-the 
“direct and baneful operation which the 
* Bible Society has to interfere with, im- 
** pede,.and curtail the inestimable interests 
** of piety, and peace, ‘and true_religion, the 
“ preservation and continual, promotion, of 
“ which are the aim and, object of that most. 
“ important society, commands, me to; with- 


“ hold my hand, that I may not be’ acces- 
“ sary by my example to the injury or the 
« retardation of the still further and further 
“ growth and propagation of one of the greats 
*‘ est blessings, which the Almighty in his 
“ merciful heahasiann: has vouchsafed to this 
« church and nation.” | >a 
_. Such are the terms of reprobation “whic 
you bestow on a society, which was patroni= 
zed by the late venerable and lamented bie 
shop of London, whose labours during a 
long life, were devoted to the advancement 
of piety, and religious. truth; ofia society 
which is still honoured with the patronage of 
the most Reverend the Archbishop of ‘4 ‘ase 
hell, and the Right Reverend the Lords ‘Bi 
shops of Durham, St. David’s, Salisbury, an d 
Bristol. Some respect for thé dignitaries of 
a church of which you are a member, might 
have restrained the language of invective, 
even if there had been’ ground for the use! of 
it, and the forbearance would have been ' 10 
less wise than becoming ; for few men of 
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‘understanding will be induced to believe, 
that a society patronized by such characters, 
not to mention others of the first respectabi- 
ity, can merit the imputations which you 
would attach to it. 

» If your strictures can with justice be ap- 
plied to the Bible Society, its patrons have, 
indeed incurred a dreadful responsibility ; 
if otherwise, you have a reparation to make 
‘for the injustice of your censures; and 
the violation of the laws of decorum. 

| In the preceding quotation from your let= 
ter, you distinctly and emphatically object 
to the dissemination of the Scriptures at home 
‘by the Bible Society. It is this “ that com- 
* pells you at the very least to keep aloof 
“ from it.” The remainder of the passage; 
though very elaborate, is neither clear nor 
logical, and the real ground of your ob- 
jection to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, appears to be nothing more than 
this:—That it withdraws from the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, funds 

B 
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omhiéh would otherwise be ig 0 
its support. > + bain: cal 
Objections of a similar’ oe Aesiect OC 
sionally been applied to new charitable in 
tutions; but I never on this account hear 
asserted, that the promoters and supporter 
them were liable to a charge of ishatndi it 
and want of charity. The public were d - 
sed to give them credit at least, for pure 
and benevolent. motives, and the’ patrons ¢ 
old charities, . instead of reprobat ing tl 
friends of the new, thought it a more’ ratic 
nal proceeding to draw the public: peep 
to the old institutions, and to redouble t 


exertions in their favour. 
This conduct was laudable, and, if 


zeal for the Society for promoting Christi a 
Knowledge had been guided. hanaael same 
temperate. discrimination, you would not. 
have been troubled with this address. Dise 
claiming any disposition to impeach the jus: 
tice of. your eulogium on that venerable so- 
ciety, whose cause you so warmly espous ; 
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and professing for it the most cordial esteem 
and respect, I could wish to applaud your zeal - 
for its support, and I should rejoice to learn 
that any exertions had largely augmented its 
funds. 
» But to return to the objection, the princi- 
ple of which I shall briefly examine. 

No proof has been exhibited, and I will 
-yenture to say none can be produced, that 
the annual amount of donations and sub- 
‘scriptions to the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, has decreased since the es- 
tablishment of the Bible Society. If the 
fact however could be established, still, to 
justify your inferences, it would be further ne- 
cessary to shew, that the decrease had arisen 
from the transfer of such subscriptions to the 
Jast-mentioned institution. It is im possible 
to determine, and it would be idle to discuss, 
whether any, and what.addition would have 
accrued to the funds of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, if the Bible 
Society had never existed. 
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Let us, however, for, the sake. ofa rgume at 
. only, suppose, that some few of the cler 
and laity of the church of England,. (the 
senters of this country, and, Presbyteria u 
Scotland, being out of the question,). 
contributed to the British and)Foreign B 
Society, who, if it had never been establ 
would have aided the funds of the Si 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The sum of their contributions, mh e] 
it may be, has been expended in. promoting 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and ] d J 
do not sce. how it could have been. amore be g 
neficially employed by the Society.for pr v 
moting Christian Knowledge, or how the ial 
terests of ‘‘ piety, peace, and true religi ; 
have been injured | by this application, of 
The consciences of the sane 
fairly at rest on this point. cookie dy 

This I conceive to bea full and re 
answer to. the principle of your objec 
But surely it must be obvious, suaeall Brie 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, by cireul - 
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ting the Scriptures at. reduced prices, aé 
_ home, has a tendency to relieve the funds of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
‘ledge from a loss on its expenditure, in pro- 
"portion to the extent of such circulation, and 
thus a larger portion of its funds becomes ap- 
_ plicable to the extension of those other ope- 
rations which you describe, and denominate 
_ interests of incalculable importance.” 
-_ Nor is it going too far to say, that the In- 
‘stitution of the British and- Foreign Bible 
Society has also an indirect tendency to in- 
crease the funds of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in another way, viz. 
by exciting the attention of the friends of re- 
ligion in all parts of the kingdom, to the in- 
finite importance of the Holy Scriptures, and 
by stimulating their zeal for the propagation 
of scriptural truth. The feeling thus excited, 
would naturally take a various direction, and, 
although the greater portion of it’s effect 
might be directed towards the Society whose 
exertions. had given rise to it, some part 
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would singotyeediy accrue to the Society f 
b ibang Christian Knowledge. © ©) = 

Now, I am informed, and ‘I ‘believe most 
correctly, that, in point of fact, the ann al 
amount of subscriptions to the” Society fe for ; 
promoting Christian Knowledge has. consid 33 
ably increased since the establishment of the e 
Bible Society ; if this be the fact, it affords @ 
strong presumption in favour of my argt 
ment, and is pretty conclusive: against yours 

Whatever may be thought of this reason 
ing, I am by no means disposed ‘to conce le 
~ to you, that the benefit which has r ‘esulted oO 
the community from the institution of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, would have 
been equally attained, if every thie 
the church of England who now subscribes — 
to it, had appropriated his contribution © a 
the Society for promoting Christian Knovy 
ledge. The limitations under which eo ye- 
nerable and respectable society acts, r 
necessarily have prevented it in numerous pe - 


stances. Many boeiatien as well as indiv 
t R - a 
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fy 
» | 


; duals, ¥ who have been supplied with the Scrip- 
" tures by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
"ciety, could not have received them’ from the 
i Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
i consistently with its rules and regulations, 
; ‘This is a very important consideration, and of 
cM itself a most decisive proof of the utility of 
that institution whose operations you arraign. 
~ In further elucidation. of this argument, I shall 
take the liberty of adding for your informa- 
_ tion, that the originalidea of a Bible Society, 
was suggested by the extreme want of Welsh 
_ Bibles in North Wales, and the despair of ob- 
taining them, without resorting to new and 
extraordinary means for that purpose.* 


~~ 
* 
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~ * Much misrepresentation has gone forth, respecting the 
Welsh Bible printed by the Bible Society; and it has been 

_ stated, that it was printed from rivalry and opposition to the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. This is denied. 
The first order for printing an edition of the Welsh Scriptures, 
on account of the Bible Society, was dated on the 3d of Sep- 

' tember, 1804; the first information, which the Committee of 
that Society received, “that the Society for promoting Chris- 
* tian Knowledge had come toa resolution, at their last meet- 
“ing to print an edition of 20,000 Welsh Bibles, &c.” was 
made in the words of the quotation, by a member of both so- 

_eieties on the 18th of March, 1805. The spirit of rivalry, in 
this case, must have been prophetie. 


the following passage? otis. 4d 


64 
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In the. seventh page of ee, ete i ind 


“« Had the Bible Society hehenine com: 
menced its pursuit of one part of this grea it 
object, and been in all other respects such 
as itis; that is, had it been, and been entit od, 
not, The British and. Foreign Bible Society, 
but the Foreign Bible Society, oniy, ot 
the Society for Disseminating the Scrip- 
tures in Foreign Parts, though I might 
have seen some things unwise and offensive — 
in its constitution, and might have thought 
that the same great object would have 
been more easily and much better ob- 
tained, without the institution of any new — 
society, by an extension of, and combina- ~ 
tion with the old; yet a considerable part 
of the evils which, in my mind, now hang 
about it, and will assuredly redound from 
it, would, I think, have then been in a 
good degree precluded; and it would © 
have deserved, and obtained, I will not ~ 
say a more extensive patronage (though — 
that I think is very far from — 
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« but I'am: well assured, one much wiser, 
“ and therefore more salutary } a patronage 
“ founded far deeper in’ wisdom and piety, 
* and in the blessing of God.” : 
"The conclusion of the passage I isd not 
‘quite understand. It however ‘appears, ‘that 
you think the same eteat object of dissemi- 
Rating the Scriptures abroad, would have been 
“more easily and better obtained, by acombi- 
‘nation with the old, than by the institution 
of any new society. Let us? therefore con- 
sider this opinion with reference to the ge- 
netal dissemination of the Scriptures both’ at 
home and abroad. . | 

As the old society is confined to memibers 
of the established church; it is almost need- 
less to suggest the absolute impossibility that 
the same extensive effect could have been 
produced by any society, which is limited to 
any one body of Christians, as by an union 
‘ofChristians of all denominations. The pa- 
tronage, in one'case, could not have been so 
extensive as in the other; nor the means 

Cc 
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therefore so abundant. Of course, the go 
intended, the general. distribution of. 
Scriptures must be capable of much gr 
extent, in one case than in the other. — 
good here described, is the sole object of tl th 
Bible Society ; and what evils can Protestar ats 
fear from the fullest attainment of such 4 
object, the most perfect accomplishment’ 
such a good ? ele 

The imputed want of isnt ial be 
must attach to the combination of means foi 
the production of this good ; viz. the associa- 
tion of members not belonging to the 
blished church. If the Bible Society had 
been instituted for the specific purpose of 
diffusing our church doctrines, or for th "4 
support of church discipline, doubt would ¢ er 
tainly have existed as to the propriety of ad 
mitting to the councils of such a society, any 
~ members who were not of the establishm 
yet if the persons in question would lend 1 
assistance in distributing a million of 
mon-prayer books, through the king 
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what is the baneful consequence that could 
follow ° ip 

» Tam not indifferent to the interests of the 
established church: I sincerely profess for 
it the highest admiration of its doctrines ; and 
I trust I have as much zeal for its support as 
becomes any real friend to pure religion and 
his country. But how the established church 
can be injured, or the success of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge be re- 
tarded, or the interests of religion be im- 
peded, by a much wider dissemination of the 
Scriptures, than is compatible with the con- 
$titution of that Society, it is difficult to con 
ceive: for in what does the success of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
consist, but in an ample diffusion of thé 
‘Scriptures, and of tracts favourable to the 
Gospel, and to the established church? If, 
‘therefore, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge should disposé of fewer bibles 
than it is used to do (the fact I believe is the 
reverse), yet at the same time, thrice the num- 
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ber of copies be distributed by other means, 
with the same end in view, the “‘ furtherance 
of the blessings of theGospel,” what possible 
injury could the Society sustain? . 
Lam a sincere. friend to the unity of tl 
church, and I am perfectly content with th 
Gospel, as it is read in the churches, an : 
preached in the pulpits of the establishment ; 
but I do not therefore think that the most zea- 
lous co-operation of dissenters of any denominz 
‘nation, in thedistribution of the Scriptures, cz 
bei inj urious to the Gospel, or tothe established 
church, Is Scripture less “ profitable for deg 
“trine, for reproof, for correction,, for i 
‘© struction in righteousness,” because itis 


distributed by such an association as that., of 
the Bible Society ? nae ) 

So much in reply to your Bertinliokosey 
I shall now without hesitation declare, th i 


YO ee i 
LAG. © 


to me, one great recommendation of the Bible 
Society is this ; that it is formed on a princip ! 
so simple and unexceptionable, that Christian 
- of allsects and all denominations may consci¢ | 
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tiously become members.of it- Hence it has 
exhibited the singular phenomenon of an as- 
semblage of Christians of various sects, cordi- 
ally uniting in christian charity, to promote 
the glory of God, and the salvation of their 
fellow-creatures, by crac wea the holy 
‘Scriptures. . 
I do not think it necessary to expatiate on 
the advantages which the Bible Society de- 
-Tives from the comprehensive plan of its insti- 
tution, in possessing superior and most ample 
“means of information, forthe direction of its 
operations to its professed object ; but I may, 
without hazard of contradiction assert, with 
respect to the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures in foreign parts, that from the same 
cause, it possesses means and facilities which 
— no other society, formed ona more limited 
plan, does or ever can posséss; hence it has 
become a central point of union for indivi- 
duals and societies animated with the same 
Spirit, however variously circumstanced, or 
widely dispersed. 
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Of the effects produced by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, something however 
may besaid: they are such as might naturally 
be expected from such an institution; it has” 
given an impulse to the friends of religion, 
not only in this country, but in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world; by its recommenda-_ 
tion, its influence, its aid, and its’ example, iat 
has produced in this country, on the continent 
of Europe, and in America, numerous cinta 
in imitation of it, and, what also most deci-— 
sively proves the general approbation of its ‘ 
principle at home, numerous associations for 
the express purpose of aiding its fangs and | 
operations. P 

It has printed in the languages of the Uni- 
ted kingdom, editions of the Scriptures in 
English, Welsh, and Gaelic; and is now — 
printing the New Testament in the Manks — 
dialect, for the use of the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man, and in the Irish language. 
In England also, it has furnished editions 
of the New Testament in: Italian, Spanish, 
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Danish, Dutch, and Portuguese, and a Mo- 
hauk version of the gospel of St. John ;.on 
the continent, of Europe, it hag promoted 
editions of the Scriptures, either in whole or 
in part, in the German, Bohemian, Polish, 
Icelandic, Calmuck, and Turkish dialects ; 
and, to forward the translation of the. Scrip- 
tures in the dialects of India, the Bible So- 
ciety has supplied, and is under engagements 
to suppl y very large pecuniary assistance. 
You are not, I presume, uninformed, that 
the Bible Society, by a fundamental law of 
its institution, is bound to print no other co- 
pies of the Scriptures, in any of the languages 
_ of the united kingdom, than those of the es- 
tablished version, without note or comment. 
To this regulation, it has invariably adhered, 
and the latter part of it, respecting “* note 
* or comment,’ has been practically ex- 
tended to the editions of the Scriptures in 
foreign languages printed in England, as 
well as to those promoted by the Society on 
the continent of Europe. All the English 


editions of the Sctiptures published by th 
Society,’ as well as the ‘Welsh, have be 


printed by’ stereotype, under the directio v4 of 
pi hace at Cambridge. Sabcetelver se: a 


rating the instances in’ whi eh it ‘bhs su Ae j 
_ copies of the Scriptures, either i in whole or in 
part, and in various langiayes, for sale or dis- 
tribution, according to the’ circumstances . 


the several cases. sits pig Pe 
AT HOME. AN 
‘© To the Sunday Schools in Troland. hes eae i 
« The Convicts at Woolwich.: pepe oad 
‘¢ The Prisoners in Newgate, aad ovhied gaols througout 
<¢ England. >) herletitll 


- © The Refuge for the Destitte, and the London Fen al 
“ Penitentiary. . 

“ The Poor in Hospitals and Workhouses. , 

“ The Poor Sufferers by the great fire at Chudleigh. 

** German Soldiers and Seamen at Margate, Ge sport, 
** Guildford, Dublin, and ether places i j 

*¢ The Sea-Fencibles on the Essex Coast. — 

* The Naval and Military Hospitals. 

» French; Spanish and Dutch Prisoners of War. ' 


‘ 
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ABROAD. 
« to the British Soldiers at the Cape of Good see and — 
_ / © 9n various Foreign Stations. 
“ The Army, Navy, and European Inhabitants in the 
_ © Fast Indies. 
The Inhabitants of Newfapadiands Canada, New Bruns- 
“ wick, and Nova Scotia. 
_ * The Settlers at Van Diemen’s Land, dated Leone, and 
 Gotee. | 
The French at St. Domingo. 
 « The Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, and in Old Spain. 
‘ The Poor in Gallicia, Alsace, and Mecklenburgh. 
“ The Finlanders at Stockholm. _ 
The Poor German Colonists on the banks of the Wolga. 
The Colonists at New South Wales. 
_ Hottentot Christians in South Africa. 
“ Christian Negroes, West Indies. 
« * Christian Negroes at Paramaribo i in Surinam.” 
Large additions might be made to this enumeration. 


= sir, is the account of the British and 
Biorcign Bible Society ; and you will admit 
that it has not slumbered in inactivity during 
the six years which have elapsed since its in- 
stitution. If it had been established under the 
limitations which you would have assigned to _ 
D 
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it, I may venture to assert, that not a fou ‘th 
part of the beneficial operations which I 
have enumerated, would have taken place. It 
has proved an instrument, under Providence, 
_-of communicating the words of eternal life to 
thousands, who, but for its assistance, would _ 
have wanted them ; to cottages and prisons, 
to kindred and aliens, to the poor and afflicted 
in our own and foreign countries: it has dif. 
fused the light of revelation amidst a people 
sitting in darkness : its kindness has been re 1 2. 
paid with tears of gratitude, and by 5 ie 
for the blessing of God upon it: letit: be alse : 
added, that the calamities of war, even where 
they have operated with the greatest pressure, — 
have not been able to extinguish that zeal for 
the circulation of the Scriptures, which has 
been kindled by the example and encourage- 1 
ment of the Bible Society. . faa 
' With what wisdom or consistency, the Bie 

ble Society has been produced in hostile op- 
position to the Society for promoting Chris- 


tian Knowledge, is, to me, really ineonceiva~ 


Be ay 
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‘ble. ‘The two societies have one object, in 
common, the diffusion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and all the operations.of the Bible So- 
ciety are confined to the sole act of distribu- 
ting the bible to the utmost extent that its 
means will allow. Its proceedings trench on 
no duty of the Christian ministry; it does 
not presume to interfere with the discipline 
of the church, or to recommend any act of 
preaching, expounding or prayer; why then, 
in their march towards their common object, 


must the two societies be forced into colli- 
sion. In the constitution of the Bible So- 


ciety, there is neither rivalry nor competi- 
tion: but, if there were, the example of St. 
Paul, may relieve any one from the appre- 
hension of impending evils, or baneful con- 
sequences, from any competition in the dis- 
tribution of the bible. ‘‘Some, indeed,” 
Says the apostle, “preach Christ even of 
“envy and strife, and some of good-will. 
“ What then? notwithstanding every way, 
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“© whether in pretence, or in truth, hee i 
‘“* preached, and . therein i neloiges yea, 
“ and will rejoice.” ay F 

I shall not enumerate the we ae 
cisive testimonials of approbation which th ; ul 
Bible Society has received from syn ods, 
presbyteries, and other corporate bodies, a: 
well as respectable and distinguished indivi 
duals, in this and foreign countries. — L shall 
only mention that the directors of “The So 
“ciety for propogating Christian Kno : ; 
(ledges) ap Edinburgh, constitatenl i 
royal charter, adopted a very different i 
of the Bible Society, from that ean a t 
entertain. They did not conceive that it hae 
an operation, “ to interfere with, impede; 
‘and curtail the inestimable interests of 
“ piety, peace, and true religion.” On the 
contrary, they publicly expressed: their ap- 
probation of the object of this institution, as 
‘* proposing one of the best conceivable me- 
** thods for the speedy and universal diffu 


eo 
he 
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~ sion of the gospel, and their resolution, 
** most cordially to unite their efforts with 
“those of the British and Foreign Bible 
*‘ Society in promoting so desirable an end.” 
Before I conclude allow me to express my 
regret, that you have thought proper to com- 
municate to the public, only “‘ some portion 
** of those opinions, which you have long or 
*‘ rather always entertained,” in regard to 
the Bible Society, and that you have omit- 
ted to specify ‘‘ those evils, which now hang 
* about it, and will assuredly redound from 
it.” What they may be, I shall not ven- 
ture to guess; having stated the good which 
the Bible Society has done, the purity and 
simplicity of the principle of its asseciation, 
and the regulations by which that principle 
is protected and secured, enough, | trust, has 
‘been said, to counteract the impression of 
undivulged opinions and imaginary alarms. 
It is possible, after all, that your idea of 
the Bible Society may have been founded on 


misconception, or _misrepresentation 
what I have said may possibly tend. 
rect it, and I should sincerely rejoice to fit 
that opinions, formed in “prejudice, . 
elles to the force of conviction. — OM 


; uO vale 


Portman-Square, ' 
April 14,1810. © 
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A LETTER TO 


‘ 


_ A CLERGYMAN IN THE COUNTRY, 


FROM 


A LAY MEMBER 


. 


OF THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
CONTAINING 


SOME REMARKS UPON THE LATE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST 
THE COMMITTEE OF THAT INSTITUTION. 


My pear FRiEnD, 


In one of your recent letters you requested me to send you, as socn as 
possible, any statements which the Committee of the Britis anp 
Forzricn Biste Society might publish in reply to the charges lately 
alleged against their proceedings. You urged the necessity of this 
measure, as although you and many others were fully satisfied that these 
‘charges were cither absolutely false or much exaggerated, yet they pro- 
duced mischief in the minds of numerous individuals; and you hoped 
that explanations would speedily appear to silence the calumnies of 
adversaries, and remove the fears of those friends upon whom the 
ex-parte statements had made an unfavourable impression. 

At that time I had not the smallest idea of entering upon the subject 
myself. I fully expected that the Committee would have sent forth a 
general and explanatory Statement; and I cannot but regret that they 
propose to confine themselves to publishing Documents relative to the 
principal allegations which have been brought forward against 
their proceedings. I regret this,—for however valuable and satis- 
factory, masses of documentary papers may be, to those who possess time, 
inclination, and ability for a careful examination, they will hardly meet 
the wishes of the general body of subscribers, among whom the va- 
rious objections have been circulated, in every shape, with extraor- 
dinary industry. : t 

~ It must be admitted that the Committee have only a choice of difficul- 
ties, and it cannot be expected that any general Statement should remove 
the prejudices, or silence the calumnies, of those who are unfriendly to the, 
Society. ‘A patient perseverance in well doing,” will, in time, stop the 
mouths of all gainsayers.and, however painful it may be to proceed amidst 
suspicion on the one hand, and opposition on the other, yet those who 
have heen called to give their time and abilities to this work of faith and 
labour of love, asa matter of duty, may,confidently be assured, that in 
the end their just dealing will shine forth as the noon-day. That such 
‘will eventually be the result I cannot doubt ; at the same time it appears 
to be the duty of every member of the Society to remove doubts 
and apprehensions, and to give publicity to the truth, so far as lies in 
~ shis power. 
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With these impressions, and as some time must elapse before the pr 
posed Documents can appear, and since there are points _requiri n 
tice, to which: they can hardly extend, 1 am induced to send 
the following observations :— 

Your acquaintance with the rise and progress of this noblest of hur 
Institutions, renders it unnecessary for me ito enter into details 
many subjects with which you are far better acquainted than Bie) 
to attempt a delineation of those days, when persons who visi 
mectings of the General Committee witnessed a practical illustration. 
the words ofthe Psalmist,“ Behold how. good and how pleasant it 
brethren to dwell together in unity.’ Those days I fully. trust will, 
return; as I cannot ‘but feel persuaded, that although misunderstandin, 
have arisen, yet that ALL, to whose direction.the aiinine of the Society a1 
committed, are influenced by higher motives than any, earthly consider 
tions: and I firmly believe ax are satisfied that their menace i 
ever differing in opinion, have been alike actuated by a desire conscieé 
tiously to perform what they considered to be their duty. Loop 

It has fallen to my lot, as you are aware, to be present: at. most.of th 
discussions which have ‘recently taken place in the General Commiite 
.and I shall endeavour simply to state facts, without the least desi 
advocate any of the measures in a party spirit, or with the: pers 
-which unhappily has pervaded many of the publications on these suk 

The allegations.in question refer to—The. cireulation of th 
.erypha—The, alliance of the Society with improper Charaeters- 
addition of Notes to copies of the Scriptures published with the : 
the Society—The encouragement of adulterated editions of the Ser 
tures—The concealment of part of the Expenses of Management 
Exaggerated representations of the Religious State of the Cor 
The Expenditure. generally—and, That many Members of the 
mittee have been kept in ignorance of a part of the Proceedings. 

These subjects I propose to notice in succession. » I am fully 
-suaded that you will peruse my remarks with that candour 
tiality -with which Christians ever desire to examine the proc 
-of their fellow-men ;. that.you will remember the Society had to:pr 
upon a new and unbeaten. track, without the experience of oth 
guide their way, or to give warning of the dangers which beset thei: 
also that several individuals who were most active in former y 
now. no more, and thus are precluded from affording full: exp] ns 
their conduct ;. while many particulars, from the lapse of time, c 
now be fully recalled. seth halen’ 

I need not remind you, that my statements. will not parta 
official character; at the same time 1 have made use of evi e} 
source of pe atie poig in my power, and_ have availed mysel 
important documents ° ‘to which I have had. access ; in some 
adopting the expressions used by others more conversant wit 
ai. subjects than myself. ea a cil i 
Vardar teeiee ht na 

uohED TROBE 

Iti is not-my intention to. refer to the late. discussions relat th 
circulation of the Apocrypha. As the evil complained of is now’ 
moved, it is unnecessary to enter upon that subject, iii is, impo 
tant to meet the assertions of those who accuse the present 
a desire and a design to act contrary to the Resolutions passed 
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Jast General Mecting., \Certain writers seem to have forgotten that’ per- 
sons may differ very widely—even. upon points of material importance— 
and yet be equally actuated by conscientious feelings, and an: honest de- 
sire to discharge their duty. But although you were among the most 
decided» objectors: in the \country to »Apocryphal « circulation, I do 
not fora moment class you among the: individuals just alluded to, I 
am persuaded that you gave those whose ideas you warmly opposed, 
full credit for honesty and uprightness, and were satisfied that they acted 
from the real conviction of their own minds :—in this you did justice to 
their motives: A large proportion of the. Committee, without possessing 
any regard themselves for the: Apocrypha,* thought that the primary rule 
of the Society did not prevent aid from being given to Continental Societies 
which issued Bibles in the only form circulated in their districts, and 
had not yet learned to free their-copies of the Scriptures. from these 
very objectionable additions. .Another part of the Committee thouglit 
otherwise; but it is needless to proceed: further upon this subject. 
The question is now completely decided—it can no longer be a matter 
of doubt or hesitation to any. one; and whatever division of senti- 
ment may formerly have. existed as to the interpretation of the first 
tule’ of the Society, none exists now; ‘the path of duty is clearly 
pointed out’ to all—there can be no difference of opinion; and it 
may be stated, in the most decided terms, that no intention to depart 
from the regulations adopted at the last Annual Meeting of the 
Society has ever been manifested by_any Member of the present Com- 
‘mittee. Of this I believe you are fully satisfied; so that if you were 
to return to London, and again resume your active assistance to the 
Society, I am persuaded you would not for a moment feel reluctant to 
act with those to whose opinions upon this subject you were but lately 
so warmly opposed.. 

_ Two cases, itis true, have been brought forward, in which it has been 
said, that the present Committee, or a large portion of it, did manifest a 
desire to depart from these rules. The ‘charge is unfounded, and the 
facts of these cases may, with truth, be briefly stated as follows: 

~ A’printer; in Germany, wrote to the Committee, stating the great 


want of the Watuacuian Scriptures; and, that he was willing to 


undertake an edition, if aided by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The letter was referred to a Sub-Committee, who were con- 


‘vinced of the importance of the object, and feeling that the resolutions 


of the General Meeting precluded pecuniary aid in such a case, re- 
commended that no such assistance as requested should be given; but 
thought that a thousand copies of the edition might be purchased, if 
they were without the Apocrypha. But, when the subject was further 
considered, it was deemed advisable to decline taking any copies of 
the edition, unless it was first ascertained that the printer would not 
nal) ; . : q 

* In confirmation of this, it may be confidently stated, that in the numerous 
instances in which new Translations of the Scriptures have been made by Mission- 
aries in India, or elsewhere, by direction of the Committee, and at the expense of 
the Society, even the idea of translating or adding the Apocrypha has never been 
entertained. It may be proper to add, that the Apocrypha was not contained in 
more than about twenty of the versions printed directly by the Society, or with its 
aid, which amount in the whole to more than one hundred and forty, including 
seme, it is true, which do not contain the Old Testament. 
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print any additional copies for his own’ sale, or for any other parties, wi 
the Apocrypha; and, after some discussion, whether the resolutions 
the General Meeting required such an interference with the private pro 
ceedings of an individual, it was resolved, that no part of the ed 
should be purchased for the Society, unless the whole was printed 
out the Apocrypha.* This was the only resolution of the Comm 
on the subject; and it does appear singular, that a proceeding, which — 
must have met the strongest wishes of the most decided opposer of 
Apocryphal circulation, should be distorted into a charge of predi 
tions for the Apocrypha, and referred to, as evidence of a desire 
break through the regulations so recently laid down. Gt 
The grant to Dr. Leanper Van Ess has been still more grossly mis= 
represented. ‘The various editions of his ‘Testament are printed ‘at 
Sultzbach, a town in a different State, and some distance from his res 
dence at Darmstadt. The conveyance of books in sheets is much | 
and less expensive than when bound, and the duties charged on pai 
from one State to another are Jess on unbound than on bound b 
The copies of the Testaments, therefore; were formerly sent in sheets — 
from the printer, and bound at Darmstadt, under ‘the inspection of 
Professor Van Ess, who thus became responsible for proper attent ) 
on the part of -the- binders, and -their due performance of the 
Soon after the General Meeting, Dr. Van Ess stated various appl 
tions for his Testament, and requested that a grant of Eleven The 
sand copies might be placed at his disposal. It never was inten 
that these should be issued unbound, nor supposed that the Pro 
wished to-send forth a single copy, in any form contrary to the r 
tions ;~ but it was considered, by some persons on ‘the oe 
the Testaments ought to be bound previous to their arrival at the town 
in which Dr. Van Ess resided. This suggestion the Comm 
adopted, directing only Five Thousand copies to be granted at that fi 
and that they should all be bound previous to being sent from the to 
which they were printed. A resolution was passed to this effect.’ 
should be here observed, that this question never was before any 
Committee ; that the only resolution-on the subject'is the one just 1 
tioned ; and that the assertion of unbound bibles being granted to 
‘Van Ess is entirely false. To any one acquainted with a 
of Committees, or other public bodies, it is well known tha ‘o 


Of RAs) 


* The Resolution of the Committee is as follows :. Li DPISAG 
At a Meeting of ihe Committee, May 22, 1826— 
““ResoLveD, That the Secretaries be directed to correspond with Mr. Thi 
of Hermanstadt, to know ifhe will undertake to print an edition of. ay } 
lachian Bible, without the Apocrypha ; avd the terms on which” e 
supply a’ Thousand or more copies of it without the Apocrypha. 
+ At a Meeting of the Committee, July 3,1826— 
s¢ Reap an Extract ofa Letter from the Rev. Dr. Van Ess, hed 
June 6, 1826. He incloses a statement of his Accounts, duly audited, and 
Issues of the Scriptures from the Ist December, 1825,:1o the 3lst May, 1826. Be 
requests the Committee willallow him'to procure 11,000 Testaments, without > 
as his stock is nearly exhausted. 3 ocd) saree) taal 
«“ RESOLVED, That Mr. Von Seidel,-of Sulzbach, be directed te furnish 
order of Dr. Van Ess, asa present supply, 5000 German Testaments, 
in common binding ; and that he draw: upon the’ Treasurer -of this Society 
the amount thereof.” ’ 1 nosso 
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result of a discussion, as ascertained from the resolution adopted, is to. 
be considered as the act of the Committee, and that they never should be. 
called in question for any opinions expressed by individuals during the 
debate. It should be further remarked, that the questions just referred 
to were not, as is represented, whether the regulations should be de- 
parted from, but how far the cases in question came within the meaning 
of those rules: and it may fairly be asked, how could this be ascertain- 
ed except by discussion? Again, let it be remembered, that the con- 
ductors of this and every institution are but men, and therefore liable 
to err; then surely they should rather be commended for careful en- 
quiry and discussion, than blamed because all may not at once see the 
same thing in the same light, although all are equally determined to act 
with honesty and conscientiousness in the discharge of the duties which 


' are devolved upon them. 


_ I need not remind you that the Bible Society is not authorized to sit 
in judgment upon the motives of individuals, or other Societies, at home 
or abroad, who may think it lawful to circulate the Apocrypha.* The 
only point in which the. Institution is concerned is now put beyond a 
ang namely, that 17 1s NOT LAWFUL FoR THE BritisH AND ForEicn 

LE SOCIETY TO AID IN THE CIRCULATION OF THE APocRYPHA. 

_ By undertaking the responsible post assigned to them, the Committee 

have distinctly pledged themselves to adhere to these resolutions; and 
Various individuals connected with the direction of the Society are 
too well known to render it necessary to say, that they would not con- 
tinue to fill their respective offices without an honest determination 
Satie to follow the path their constituents have pointed out for them 
pursue. Still less would the revered and respected President, and 

Vice-President, be found in a Committee, if it were true, as is. asserted 
eo certain writers, that the members are unworthy. of confidence, and 
actuated by selfish or evil motives. 

. The stereotype platest of De Sacy’s Bible were never, as has een 
supposed, the property of the British.and Foreign Bible Society, but 

lways belonged to Mr. Smith, a printer at Paris: and when the reso- 

tions regarding the Apocrypha were passed, in 1822, it was generally 
understood i in the Committee, and expressly stated by those who took a 
prominent part in opposing Apocryphal circulation, that they should 
not be applied retrospectively 5 ; and therefore, with the sole view of dis~ 


_embarrassing the Society as much as possible, the stock of De Sacy’s, 


Bible was placed i in the hands of Professor Kieffer. t 


* Ithas always been deemed a prominent feature in the constitution of the 
Society, that it leaves all persons in possession of their own opinions . the Society 
nei er being called upon to approve or condemn, nor those who have joined its 
ranks to retain or reject, any particular sentiments. This applies with full force to 
the case of those who do not feel it sinful to circulate the Apocrypha. 


+ The Society never possessed plates for the Apocrypha, except in the case of 


the Spanish and German Bible. Inthe latter instance, the plates having been sent 


from Leipsig through mistake, were never used: and both have been destroyed. 
oH ] That this was a method which easily suggested itself for disposing of such 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures.as did yot any longer suit the Society’s purposes, 
will appear from the singular fact, tht, since the last Anniversary, two applica- 
tions have been received for some French and Italian Bibles, of which the appli- 
-cants supposed the Society might wish tobe relieved. The parties were well aware 
of the mew Regulations. It is needless'to say, that-the applications were Not 
entertained for a moment; aud measures have been taken for the removal of the 
Apocrypha from the copies. 
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I should here state, that, after this grant, the Society 
nued to pay the expense of binding these copies, and their cara 
riage to different places: this was more inconsistent with the’ 
tions than the grant,—but it followed as a necessary consequence of the’ 
general understanding j just mentioned, and through inadvertency escaped: 
notice, though clearly stated in Professor Kieffer’s accounts, which 
regularly laid before the Committee. Since the adoption of the 
resolutions, the Apocrypha has been removed from all the copies | 
remained. ov) 
Respecting the proposed purchase of 8000 copies of the first part off 
the Bible eppliithe by Dr. Leander Van Ess, apres should be given’ 
to the first paragraph of the Letter from him, dated June 28th, 1 
which has appeared in print :—He says, “ In reply to your Letter 
cerning the 8000 copies of my Translation of the Old Testament, 
proposed to be purchased.”—Unfortunately, in another paragraph of 
same Letter, the same expression in the original is rendered has” 
chased: hence has arisen the mistake which has been ‘the subj of 
complaint. The original is given below:* and in fact the = 


purchase NEVER was made, nor have any ‘copies of his version of 
Old Testament been circulated at the expense of the ee 
whole of his version has not yet left the press! 

As'to the studied concealment, with regard to the Apoeryphal ‘Write 
ings, which has been so much spoken’ of, it should be remarked, that in 
the Committee, open at all times, none aaell did occur, nor could pos- 
sibly be practised: the subject was frequently mentioned—Letters wer 
read—Resolutions were passed, in which the Apocrypha was me ed 
by name—and it is a matter of general notoriety that, in all the Churches 
on the Continent, the Apocryphal are united with the‘Canonical Books, 

Nor has this always appeared objectionable to those who are now the 
loudest in their accusations against the past proceedings of the Societys 
One ihstance may suffice. In a letter from Henry Drummond, a 
the Committee, dated Geneva, 5th September, 1817, that gen 
writes, “I think you are unjust towards the Catholics, and employi 
yourselves uselessly, to attempt to. force translations dine 
their church.” Itis further stated, that about that time, this gentleman 
himself published an edition of the Italian Bible, containing an — 
mixed Apocrypha and fifty-two pages of general index. 

Whether to give circulation to the Canonical and Apo 
Books so united, was consistent with the spirit of the fundamei 
‘Laws—and the assistance given to such Editions—constituted the 
points on which the Members of the Committee so widely differed — 
within the last three years. Many painful discussions were 
consequence, which have been at length happily brought to a 
termination by the explanatory Regulations adopted at. the last 

General Meeting. If, in the course of these discussions, and 
numerous Resolutions. formed in consequence, at various times, ne 
may have been an appearance of vacillation in the conduct of the Cor 

mittee, the cause will be found in that part of its constitution wi 
opens it to Subscribers of a certain amount, and to all Ministers contri 


* © Deren Canonische Biicher auf Kosten der Brittischen ‘ibelgesellschaft 


angekauft werden,” 
an 
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buting One Guinea per Annum. So that more than Five Hundred in- 
dividuals are entitled to attend and vote, and on all these occasions 
Members thus privileged have taken an equal, if not a more prominent 
part, than the thirty-six elected Members. ~~ 

_ The Committee having thus, on various occasions, been exceedingly 
numerous, great diversity of sentiment resulted: and this has given rise 
to much misconception among persons who were only occasionally pre-. 
sent, as well as in the public mind: for those who are not aware that the 
privileged Members have often equalled or exceeded in number the - 
elected Members present, and are unacquainted with the leading part 
they have taken in these discussions, have naturally supposed that the 
different Resolutions a// emanated from the majority of the elected 
Members. In making this remark, I would request you clearly to un- 
derstand, that I do not refer to this circumstance with any wish that’ an 
attempt should be made to alter these Rules and limit these privileges.— 
On the contrary, I should deprecate such a proceeding. I merely refer 
to the simple matter of fact. From such misconception has emanated 
the charge of inconsistency and unfairness, in rescinding, in March 
1825, all former resolutions relating to the Apocrypha. These resolu- 
tions were several in number, and had been passed in numerous Com- 
mittees: amongst the individuals attending which, as well as amongst 
many of the Subscribers, great difference of opinion existed, as regarded 
their actual bearing upon the first Rule of the Society. Two remon- 
strances against them, on exactly opposite grounds—the one from the 
Committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society ; the other from a most re- 
spectable body of Subscribers at Cambridge, Clerical Members of the 
Established Church—being at the same time brought before the Com- 
mittee, in addition to several others previously received, those Resolu- 
tions were rescinded, only one person signifying a different opinion, 
though about thirty were then present. . NOT, as has been asserted, to 
leave the Committee at liberty to circulate the Apocrypha, but that they 
might, unfettered by any past or conflicting explanations of their own 
as to the construction of the Laws, be open to receive, and act upon, such’ 
as might be put upon them, after further and more mature deliberation. 
In reference to additional Books of Apocrypha which may have been 
introduced in some Foreign Editions of the Sacred Scriptures, printed 
with the aid of the Society, it is sufficient to state, that they were ad- 
mitted solely on account of their forming a part of the Authorised 
Bible of the Church or people for whom the edition was intended, and 
according to the only form in which the Scriptures are circulated by 
the Societies of those countries. 


UNION WITH IMPROPER CHARACTERS. 


_ The alliance of the Society with Apocryphal Institutions, and with 
persons said to profess and hold unsound opinions, has also been made 
a matter of the gravest censure; and from the expressions maile use of 
by some writers, it would almost appear as if the Committee were in. 
league with all the Infidels of note upon the continent of Europe, and 
had committed the circulation of the Scriptures to their hands, in pre- 
ference, and to the exclusion of, all others. Of the falsity and folly of | 
such assertions you are well aware. a 
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The-nature of the connection between the British and. Foreign Bible 
Society and Foreign Societies seems not well understood. Some per- 
sons appear to have pressed the figurative terms of ‘ Parent and Child 
‘Stem and Branch,’ far beyond their just limits. . You know that an 
are all independent Societies, appointing their own officers, conducting 
their own operations, and administering their own funds. Many indeed 
were formed by the. exertions of the Society’s own Agents; whose — 
presence and advice have always been kindly received.* But abroad it 
has been the same as at home: and over the Provincial Societies the 
Committee in London have no controul.: The simple point which has 
been looked to and invariably required, is the engagement to circulate _ 
the Scriptures without note or comment; all loeal details are, and must — 
be, left to themselves. ) ; oe 

It thus plainly appears that the Foreign Societies cannot be teguniall 
any more than the Domestic, as Agents under the controul of the Com- 
mittee of the British Bible Society; and for the private or public con= 
duct of their Members, be it good or bad, the Committee cannot be re= 
sponsible, as they are chosen both at home and abroad: without them — 
controul or interference. If any of the Directors of such Institdtions — 
have- committed the evils with which they have been charged, it is 
deeply to be regretted; but the Committee have me power to direct — 
their removal. It cannot be doubted but that experience will guide 
them in future to exercise the utmost caution, whenever assistance Is 
required, ‘30999 

With regard to the Lausanne Bible, it appears that in Septemh 
1817, the Committee resolved that the sum of £500 should be gr; £ 
in aid of an Edition of Ostervald’s French Bible, ‘to be printed by the 
united exertions of the Bible Societies of Lausanne, Neufchatel, Berne, 
and Geneva. They did this at the express recommendation of 
Henry Drummond, who strongly urged it as the most effectual method — 
to prevent the reprinting of a version which was exceedingly objec- 
tionable, and which there was reason. to. fear those Societies. mt 
adopt.t It should be remembered that Mr. Drummond was well aware — 
of the characters of the individuals forming those Societies, and with the 
state of all matters connected with religion in that country. 

This grant was accepted, and certain individuals haying thus given up 
the version to which they were perhaps most warmly attached, became — 
the coadjutors in the printing of an Orthodox Edition; and the late — 
Rev. J. Owen had a most difficult and delicate task to perform at ( 
neva. The testimony of persons who witnessed his conduct, and h 
him preach there, satisfactorily proves that he did not-shrink from 
declaring his own doctrinal sentiments, but he very properly av 


* On visiting different places on the Continent, the Agents of the Society ad- 
dressed themselves generally, in the first instance, to those who,/are in suthioaahe " 
The sanction of such, both at home and abroad, has been solicited in the first i 
stance; and the value of such a course of proceeding: has shewn itself in various 
ways, principally in disarming all suspicions of a political and ecclesiastical na- 
ture. On the Continent, without this sanction of Rulers in Church and State, it 
would haye been scarcely possible to have proceeded at all. 2 ot DS 

+ By one of those strange mistakes which have been so frequent in these cases, 
many persons have supposed that the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society had adopted or aided this corrupted version, which they have stvongly "7 


successfully opposed. ns 
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enterifig into any theological discussions, as they would in all probabi- 
lity have put an end to the cordiality with which all parties appeared 
‘to unite in the circulation of the Scriptures... Many-other particulars 
could be mentioned, showing’ that those very individuals who are now 
the loudest in bringing forward this connection with certain characters, 
‘as a ground of accusation, at that time thought very differently, and 
earnestly endeavoured to procure their co-operation in printing ap- 
proved and Orthodox: Editions of the Scriptures ;* but of this cireum- 
‘stance you are doubtless already aware. 

. This subject involves the consideration of the question whether, the 
conductors of the British and Foreign Bible Society are only to corres- 
pond with, and employ such persons, as are of similar religious senti- 
ments to their own; or whether they can avail themselves of the co-ope- 
ation of all such as engage to promote the circulation of the Scriptures 
without note or.comment ? I need hardly remind you, that it has always 
been considered sufficient to require satisfaction as to the versions adopted, 
with the pledge already mentioned, that neither notes nor comment 
should be introduced. Surely it is not, and will not, be required to 
adopt the earnest recommendations of those who will not allow even an 
abstractedly good work: to be performed, unless performed in their own 
‘way, or by persons of their own views ;—which appear to be that’ the 
Bible itself would almost ‘prove contaminated by passing through the 
hands of persons whose sentiments respecting its contents may be ex- 
ceptionable ;—that we may not convey the Scriptures to the perishing 
Nations, unless the ‘instruments for-its distribution be first chosen by 
them ;—unless they are allowed to dictate to the Authorities and Digni- 
taries, the Clergy and Laity, the Subscribers to Objects of Charity, and 
the Public at large in Foreign Countries, who shall be their Domestic 
Agents and Secretaries and Committee-Men, in co-operating with them 
in this work of charity. Far distant be the day when the opinions 


~# It may here be proper to observe, that it is not on the Continent as in this 
Country, with reference to Socinians, Arians, and others. There they do not exist 
4m separate bodies, known under these designations; but are men who all osten- 
ably profess, orthodox principles: and if their principles and character be such as 
hey are represented, it is a matter of some alleviation, that the antidote to the 
poison of their doctrine has been extensively circulated, and that by themselves. 
To the assertions of those who declare, without any hesitation, that this or that 
individual is ‘a Socinian, the recent declaration of one, who feels himself aggrieved 
Py.pueh a calumny, may be fairly given in answer:—‘ This whole accusation, 
however, is false. I regularly attend Church every Sunday, as the Lutheran Con- 
gregation can testify. The Clergymen whom I constautly hear, are Messrs. Goepp 
and Boissard, of the Church des Billettes, who are well known for their strictly 
orthodox principles. Perhaps he means to say that I frequent the Reformed 
Church. In reply, Ican only assure you that during the seventeen years that the 
Lutheran Church des Billettes has been opened at Paris, 1 have not been-four 
times in the Reformed Church, As a Member of the Consistory of the Church 
des Billettes from its first establishment, I have made it a rule not to attend any 
other Church.” y 
» + See Christian Observer for Sept. 1826, p. 472. 
+ The 2d Rule of the EpinsuRGnH Bible Soeiety is an excellent explanation of 
the practice of the British and Foreign Bible Society: it is as follows — 
“ The Society shall consist of all who are disposed to promote the object of tlie 

’ Tustitution, without regard to difference of religious sentiment.” 
_« It should also be remembered, that no. test or declaration of doctrinal opinions 
thas ever been resorted to in the selection of Members for the Committee, except 
the circumstance of their belonging to certain outward denominations of 
Christians; while the privilege of attending and voting in the Committee for 
twelve months can be attained by any indjvidual, whatever may be his tenets, 
upon the payment of five guincas. . 
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which may be adopted by any set of individuals to whom the condu 
of the British anp Foruicn Brste Society is confided, are more | 
Shibboleth, and a test for other institutions or individuals, before 
are allowed to assist in the work of circulating the Seriptures,—n: 
may its Directors assume to themselves a right to sit in _ judgment on 
the-consciences of their fellow mortals! a te 
The statements which have been made with sabi 40 the chataittet of 
the Directors of the Foreign Societies, are far too general: many excel= 
lent men are to be found among them. Of the immediate Corre 
dents of the Society, there is reason to conclude that: there are ma 
who are under the influence of the soundest principles ; and the Reports | 
also, generally speaking, breathe sentiments of the purest piety. Andit 
cannot be expected that the Committee: should enter upon the invidious — 
and uncalled-for task of pronouncing upon private ‘sentiments 
opinions ; \nor is it sabi Ai question is not one relating 
Church-membership. | | « eh 
In connection with this point, it ee been urged that Chsiajous have 
been passed by.. The use of the term “Christians,” im the sense_ 
which it is here applied, you well know that the Conductors of the § a | 
ciety have never thought it their duty to make:. they have always 
sidered that those who professed themselves Christians, and who. 
been willing to join in the simple object of the Institution might w 
propriety and advantage be employed, in conformity to the Constitution — 
of the Society, which admits the, co-operation’ of ‘all persons who are 
disposed to concur in its. support. In some instances there may -haye 
been the appearance of neglecting some estimable individuals: but it 
should be recollected that difficult circumstances oft€n must arise. The 
Committee may have erred sometimes in this respect; but very many — 
are the instances in which the advice of those who are strictly to be de= 
signated, “ Christians” has been sought and followed, and they haye 
always most readily been aided by grants of copies ofthe Holy Serip- 
tures, unless circumstances of peculiar importance prevented, ‘Thisisa@ 
matter of sufficient notoriety ; and the force of this statement cannot be 
weakened by a few instances which may have occurred, where it has. no 
been thought proper to accept the offers of some individuals to aan 
the distribution of the Sacred Volume, ' »,'1, Oe 
The charge that has been made of the inefficiency of the Foreign 
Societies appears true to a certain extent; but through the friendly man= 
ner in which the Agents of the Bible Society have been received by th 
Continental aetans, the evil has often been, and, may no doubt 
often again be, remedied ; and persons unacquainted. with the: Conti- 
nent can hardly conceive how difficult it is to excite persons to be a 
in these operations, ae 
Individual Agency has been loudly extolled, in preference. to ‘the 
formation of Societies. It appears to have been a general principle, 
that wherever it has been practicable to form a Society in a place, 
such a measure is to be deemed preferable to the employment of in- 
dividual agency. The general principle here contended for, experience 
has shewn to be good, notwithstanding occasional, disadvantages. 
But in this, asin almost every case; perfection is unattainable: the 
Society, when it has established others in connection with itself, would do 
wrong to thwart and counteract them, by employing individual Agents,, 


a 
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whose labours must wear at least the aspect of interference, unless there 
are very weighty reasons for so doing. And there are many, both 
private individuals and booksellers, of whose services the Committees 
have long availed themselves, and with whom they are still in the closest 
intercourse. 

When Grants, either of money or books, have been made to Societies 
or Individuals, they have been coupled with a request, that an account 
may be rendered ; and in all recent Grants it 1s made an indispensable 
condition, that the proceeds, which may arise from the sale of books, are 
to be returned to the Society. 


ADDITION OF NOTES, AND OTHER ADJUNCTS. 


A violation of the fundamental law, as it respects notes and comments, 
has also been alleged ; and this particularly with reference to the Bibles 
printed at Strasburg and Lausanne, and the Danish New Testament. 
The whole of the Documents cennected with the first of these three cases 
are now before the Public ;* and a correct judgment may be formed 
whether the Committee did or did not take the proper steps upon so 
painful an occasion. ehainid 

An inspection of these documents will shew that no time was lost in 
objecting to this deviation from the primary rule of the Society, for the 
first remonstrance was sent the day after the information was received, 
and within a month from its first publication. ‘The Committee did not 
feel themselves called upon to enter into any question, as to the charag- 
ter of the Preface itself, but confined their attention simply to the in- 
vasion of the fundamental principle of the Society, by the introduction 
of any Preface at all; by this mode the object to be desired was at- 
tained with less difficulty and more effectually than by any other. 
There is no ground to believe that the extracts from the Preface were 
ever read in the Committee, for the reason just stated; and although 
the Preface itself deserves the severest censure, yet it can hardly be called 
the production of an Jnjide/, in the usual acceptation of that word. 

On discovering that Notes had been appended, in the cases of Lau- 
sanne and Copenhagen, remonstrances were -ammediaiely made. In the 
case of the Lausanne Bible, a distinct pledge had been given, which 
ought to have precluded the introduction of Notes. 

This case is fairly to be classed among those in which the Committee 
were deceived, and where wisdom is gained by experience ; but, after 
the full and explicit manner in which the principal party at Lausanne 
expressed his regret, and finding that the error, from the greater part 
of the edition having been already issued, had proceeded so far as to be 
irremediable, it was found impossible to act with greater severity than 
that which was exercised. The following are Extracts from the docu- 
ments on this subject :— : 


* It has been insisted upon, that all connection should have been immediately 
breken with the Strasburg Society; but, from the milder, and, ultimately, equally 
effective course pursued, this good has at least resulted—the Strasburg Bible Society 
still continues, and distributes Lutheran Bibles, without Note, Commeut, or Preface. 

The correspondence with the Strasburg Society commenced originally, as the 
documents shew, with the late excellent Dr. Blessig; and,on his decease, Dr. Haft- 
ner succeeded him as a Vice-President of the Strasburg Society; having been 
elected to that office by the Strasburg Society itself, without any communication 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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Ata Meeting of the Committee, held January 20, 1823— iS eal 
“The Rev. Mr. Hughes having called the attention of the Committee” 
to the French Quarto Bible, printed at Lausanne, in 1822— a 
‘* Reso.vep, that a communication be made to the Lausanne Bib ; 
Society, expressing the surprise and regret of this Committe 
that the fundamental principle of this Institution has not been 
adhered to, in preparing that work for the press; the charge — 
thereof having been chiefly borne by this Society.” cy 


A letter was immediately written by Dr. Steinkopff, in which he 
strongly expresses the surprise and regret felt by the Committee at this 
contravention of the fundamental law, and requires that the Notes 
should immediately be cancelled in all the copies remaining unsold, 


At a Meeting of the Sub-Committee for general purposes, held March — 
20, 1823 :— ot 
‘“‘ Read a Letter from Professor Levade, of Lausanne, dated February 
12, 1823—referred to this Sub-Committee; in which hé explains th 
circumstances that led to the deviation from the principle of this S 
ciety in the French 4to Bible, complained of by the Committee of th 

Society on the 20th January last— "7 
** ResoLveD, that the Lausanne Bible Society be informed that t 1e 


3 
principle in question must in future be rigidly adhered bf 
agreeably to the Communication forwarded in’ pursuance of the 
minute aboye mentioned.” 4 ae 

In this letter Professor Levade states that the notes were introduced 
by his associates, notwithstanding his remonstrances, and takes blame 
to himself for yielding to their importunities. _ He details at considerable ~ 
length various circumstances, such as. the decease of his wife, his own 
illness, and consequent absence from home, which prevented him from 
giving uninterrupted attention to this work; and mentions that he had,” 
at different times, shewn proof sheets to Mr. Owen, and to various 
friends of the British Society, though he did not call their attention to 
the Notes. He declares his readiness to make a public acknowledgment 
of his error in any way the Committee may prescribe ; and, in conclusion, 
offers himself to repay the portion of the grant (£250.) which belonged 
to Geneva. This subject will be again noticed. Hf oft ot asi 

The Notes in the Danish Testament were also the subject of remion- 
strance*; and the answer received was, that they formed a part of the 
Authorised Danish Version, and that the Testaments could not be cir- 
culated without them, and that in fact they were nothing more than our 
own marginal references and readings.t There are, however, some 
exceptions to this remark. - ee 


* A Danish Testament having been commenced in this country in the year 182 
from a copy printed at Christiania, containing Notes; and the Editor having 
advertently suffered these Notes to be printed in the early sheets ;—the pages in 
which the notes occurred were cancelled previous to the work bemg comp! 
and as soon as the circumstance was discovered. Several thousand copies of this 
and earlier editions, printed by the Society in England, all without notes, have 
been circulated. eae 

+ Observations have been made on the subject of our own English Editions ; but ij 
it has been hitherto deemed a sufficient conformity to the fundamental Rule of thie 
Society, to, take, the copies of the Scriptures, in the various sizes, as they’ 
usually been printed, either by the King’s Printer, or those of the Universities, whe 


alone are authorized to print copies of the Scriptures without notes In our country. 
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_ The parties are indeed situated, as to the source whence the Scrip- 
tures are to be obtained, much as the Bible Society is in our own country ; 
copies are to be procured only from the Royal Orphan-House at Co- 
penhagen, where no copies are printed but such as are according to the 
legally Authorised Version, which always contains these appendages. 

' The Testaments printed by Dr. Leander Van Ess appear, to an or- 
dinary eye, to contain many Notes ; but, in reality, the supposed Notes 
are merely Various Readings; the Latin Vulgate being followed in the 
body of the text; and at the foot of the page, a translation from the 
Greek, when differing from the Vulgate, being given. This case may 
be illustrated by the Gaelic Bible; in the Advertisement to which the 
following notice occurs :— 

_ “Inthe Translation, care has been taken to preserve, as much as 
possible, the literal meaning of the words in the Hebrew Text. In the 
Original, words not unfrequently occur which may be differently inter- 
preted: in such cases, that signification which was judged the most 
proper has been always adopted. The other meanings have however béen, 
in many instances, given at the bottom of the page. The use of words 
which may not be known in every District of the Highlands has been 
sometimes found unavoidable. To remedy this inconvenience, familiar 
synonyms, or other words which convey nearly the same meaning, have 
been given below.” 

“To no point, indeed, has the attention of Dr. Pinkerton been more 
sedulously directed, in his visits to Continental Societies, than this; 
and from the degree of controul which these Foreign Societies have 
allowed on the part of the Agent of the Bible Society, many Notes and 
other additions have been withdrawn, which the parties themselves 
would not have considered violations of the fundamental Rule. 

HIT 

i ; ADULTERATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

» Another very serious assertion has been made, that those who are 
‘employed ‘by, or connected with, the Bible Society on the Continent, 
have been guilty of corrupting the Scriptures. With regard to the 
‘Turkish New Testament, it is sufficient to remind you of the testi- 
monies of individuals acquainted with the Turkish language, which are 

given in the Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 1824. 

' Professor Kieffer has never been employed by the Society, nor has 
she employed himself, in altering any French Bible. Upon this subject 
he ‘has declared, “I never published any Protestant French Bible, but 
‘that which the Society ordered to be printed at Paris, and the proef- 
sheets of which I corrected. I certainly got a pocket edition of Mar- 
tin’s Bible in 18mo. printed; but it was literally taken from Martin’s 
Bible, as published at Toulouse; and so far from having heard the 
least complaint against it, it is at this present time in very great de- 
mand. If allusion is made to the Stereotype Edition of Ostervald’s 
Bible, published by the Paris Bible Society, I can only say, I have not 
had the least share in its publication. The only thing I did in respect 
to that Bible was, when some Members of our Committee proposed 
to revise the text previously to its being stereotyped, to oppose the 
measure to the utmost; being convinced that Bible Societies have no 
right to undertake revisions of versions of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
that it is their province simply to reprint such as are received in the 
different Churches.” if 
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The history of the Lausanne Bible, as to the Notes appended, has 
already been given; it is further necessary to notice the charge of 
alterations having been made in the text of that edition. _ Certain in- 
dividuals, Members of the Consistory, were appointed by the Members 
of the Lausanne, Neufchatel, and Geneva Bible Societies, to undertake 
the work of editing the Quarto Bible. As to the Edition to be follow 
ed, and any alterations to be made, Professor Levade distinctly st 
that it was intended, mithout altering the version of Ostervald, printeg 
at Neufchatel in. 1744, merely to correct some small imperfections and 
even faults that were in it;, and that, after availing themselves of the 
best assistance they could procure, it was intended to print the altera 
tions on a separate sheet, with the ancient text opposite. vce Aa 

'.. These, conditions seem, to haye been observed, for a time at Je 
but afterwards some alterations were introduced which have formed th 
subject of heavy censure. The Committee might have insisted on an= 
other Edition being printed, at the expense of Professor Levade; but 

' surely no one. will condemn. their, Jenity, who considers the inevit 
consequences of such a severe line of proceeding, as well as the i 
sibility of effecting the desired alterations in the greater part of the 
tion, _ The Professor was then at the age of seyenty-four, after having 
devoted a large portion of his strength and time, and no inconsiderab 
sum of money to this object, about to resign his professorship, that 
might attend more closely to biblical labours and) the depository for 
sale of the Scriptures which he had established in his own house. , Ip 
this case also the evil has been greatly exaggerated, the objectionable 
renderings are by no means so numerous as has been stated. 

Respecting the observations on the, text of the Danish Test 
printed in 1822, it is sufficient to state, that it was the sole concern < 
a Commission appointed by.the Government, over which the Danish 
Bible Society had no controul. Towards it the British and Foreign 
Society did not contribute. , 


ely 
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were printed from the Text of Ostervald, and were pure 
Society before the existence of the British and Foreign B 
* It is obvious that the Committee of the British and Foreign Biblé Socie 
never act as a body of Biblical Critics: any attempt to do'so would at onc 
volve them in an endless maze of controversy. ‘Those whose pursuits hay 
them to investigate subjects of this nature, know that every, agen es Dass 
in which the Danish Testament (e. g.) is censured, would be justifi iby SOL 
who are entitled to the character of able scholars and excellent men. In| 
therefore, in which critical opinions have been required, the’ Commit 
sought them from’ the best sources which offered; and in respect to 
differing from those found in the, English Bible, they have felt it wholly 
their province to interfere with the judgment of those in authority in ay 
cular Church :—and, indeed, they had, and ‘could have, no power to : a 
English authorized Version a standard for universal adoption, =” i. beri: 
+ The money entrusted to the Basle Deputies, also belonged to the same | 
tution :—and those Gentlemen ‘never entertained the project of forcing a E 
Society in France.” } 


parti- _ 
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CONCEALMENT OF SALARIES. 


. The remuneration afforded to certain individuals onthe Continent, 
it is contended by some, should have been specifically stated in the 
Society’s Cash Account. A person intimately acquainted with the 
Continent gave, on one occasion, the following important advice : 

“Tf you ‘value the co-operation of Christians on the other side of 
the water, and if you-desire to be permanently and solidly useful, rather 
than to put'on a specious appearance, do not mention the names of 
your foreign’ co-adjutors, under any pretence whatevery : The fear of 
such mobs as prevailed during the Revolution is by no means allayed, 
nor altogether etoundless ; and any person of property, becoming no- 
torious as the promoter of Religion, might subject himself to the fury 
of a bigoted or an atheistical populace.” 
 In'the spirit of this advice (for the cases are not precisely similar), 
given by Mr. Haldane to another Society, the Committee, with perfect 
integrity, acted as you doubtless will recollect, in the manner which now 
is made a matter of accusation: On the proper extent of these remune- 
rations, Gentlemen of business are surely, not incompetent judges.— 
The whole subject of the future connection between the Society and 
Dr. Van Ess is now under consideration, and will doubtless be adjusted 
according to the new circumstances in which he is at present placed. 

The following extract of a Letter lately received from Dr. Stein- 
kopff, will convey some idea of the extensive nature of the opera- 
tions of Professor Van Ess:—‘ The labours and operations of the 
Professor have hitherto been, and still are, of the most extensive and 
beneficial nature. The first edition of his Version of the New Testa- 
Ment appeared in 1807; since which time he has brought into circu- 
lation upward of 583,000 copies of the same, partly by sale, partly 
by gratuitous distribution, in every part of Germany, as well as in 
several parts.of Prussia, Bohemia, Poland, Switzerland, Holland, and 
other portions of the Continent; besides 11,984 Bibles, and several 
thousand New Testaments of Luther’s Version, and a considerable 
number of the Scriptures in Ancient and Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabie, Syriac, and in other European and Oriental Languages: the 
latter, chiefly among Roman-Catholic Students of Divinity, by means 
of which the study of the Sacred Volume in the original tongues has 
been greatly promoted among them, which is of the highest import- 
ance, even for generations to come, : 

“Taking a retrospective view of the last seventeen years, the average 
number of the copies of the Professor’s Version of the New Testa- 
ment exceeds 32,000 copies per annum. At present, the demands are 
‘so great, that, onan average, between 800 and 900 copies per week 
are issuing from his depositories ; the principal of which is at Darm- 
stadt. To keep every thing in proper order, requires constant attention. 
The Biblical Correspondence of the Professor is very extensive. Several 
hundred Roman-Catholic Clergymen are closely connected with him.” 

But it should be further stated, that the sums paid to Dr. Van Ess 
and Professor Keiffer cannot, by any fair reasoning be considered as 
expenses incurred in the management of the Society; they are remu- 
nerations for specific labour in superintending the printing, binding, and 
circulating certain versions of the Scripture, and apply to their cost as 
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properly as the expense of translating, correcting the press, (to which 
head those of Professor K. chiefly belong,) paper, printing, or binding, 
The allowances to each of these individuals for their respective serv: 
have therefore been entered as charges upon the Scriptures in the s 
veral languages which occupied their attention, as has been done w 
payments to editors, and charges of distribution in any other lan 
With regard to Professor Kieffer, he has been principally enga 
revising the Turkish Bible, correcting the proof-sheets, and su 
tending the printing. He has, at the same time, in connection 
others, attended to the printing of various Oriental Translations ca 
ing on at Paris; as, the Carshun, the Syriac and Carshun New Te 
ments, and the Ancient and Modern Armenian New Testament. 
has likewise superintended various editions of the Scriptures in’mo 
languages at Paris: the proof-sheets of some of which he has 
corrected. Thus, he has been employed upon various editions 
De Sacy’s and Martin’s French Bible and Testament, as also 6 
Spanish New Testament: the management of binding numé 
large editions of the Scriptures devolves upon him: he makes ¢ 
engagements with the Printers ; and superintends the issue of many # 
sand copies, of which he furnishes regular Accounts glint 
well as of his Cash-Transactions, which are audited by respo; 
persons in Paris on behalf of the British Society. In common 7 
it should be stated, that there appears no ground for accusing 
fessor Kieffer of Unitarian principles;. and his conduct, in every re 
spect, has been’such as to give the fullest satisfaction, == i ‘i 
sae | ; 9, i , 7 i | ‘ 
EXAGGERATED REPRESENTATIONS 'OF THE ~ RELIGIOUS STATE "OF 
CONTINENT. Bod ai 


' The Officers of the Society have been charged with giving 
aggerated statements, and the Committee with having caused them fo 
be printed; and, in order to evince this, a painfully dark ‘picture of 
many parts of the Continent of Europe has been given, from v: 
sources. It should never be forgotten, that these accounts of 
done, and doing, appear far greater than they really are, from 
absence of the contrast of the evil which still remains.* And 
who should go from this Country with high-wrought expectations 
finding every thing answering to these statements, forgetful tha 
ticular cases only are adverted to, would of course be disap vinted 

But are there no unsuspected witnesses of the ob ted 

in the Continent? Even in the painful and gloomy records 

given by an Accuser of the Society, some bright gl 
horizon. We there find the following letter from a Clergy 
- ©T earnestly hope that I have not misrepresented th opini 
the party; but when men ‘engage in so wide a subject a 
and are bound by no common laws of thought, it would, 

be vain to attempt giving more than a sketch of their tenden 

This remark is the more called for, because’ so many of them h 
themselves varied in, and even entirely renounced, ‘their | 
t f ie re oie iM 

1 yee 


' * Many painful, as well as pleasing, communications, have ofte n mad 
and read in open Committee; but it has never been thought necessary to 2et 
the expense of printing them, as no benefit could result from so doing. > 
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gpinions. Thus, for example, I find (from.an Article in the Archives 
du Christianisme, Vol. VIII.) that Kaiser has, in the Preface (p. 344) 
to his Biblische Moral (1821), announced the entire change of his 
opinion on these subjects, and declared that the Word of God revealed 
in the Bible is now his ‘one and all’—“ eines und alles.” Ammon, 
again, has decidedly changed, as appears from several of his later 
works: and the author of this article says, that several of the 
Rationalists have done the same, in their Lectures; amongst these he 
ames De Wette, once Professor at Berlin, and now at Basle; and 
_hever saw any writings more offensive than the early ones of De 
Wette, and. was not aware of the change. 
“Tn conclusion, I cannot but express my sincere pleasure in 
knowing that, in Germany, a better order of things may ke shortly 
expected. Some of the Rationalists have openly retracted—some are 
si ent. The system is on the decline; and the new appointments to 

Theological Chairs are made from a better class of thinkers and 

scholars.” 

_ Another correspondent quoted in the same work, observes, 

“On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that though, in general, 
the ; aspect of things is very discouraging and dark, yet almost every- 
where a dim spark of light seems: to break in. In every District 
distinguished for asiibas and profaneness, the Lord has, of late, 
raised some witness for the Truth, some one who proclaims Salvation 
to Sinners by the Blood of the Lamb. This I can state on my own 
observation ; and I fee] great pleasure in being able to do it.” 

Surely when we refer to the opening prospects here adverted to, 
the diffusion. of the Scriptures, by means of Bible: Societies, should 
not have been lost sight of, as ithas been by some who have written 
on. this subject. The writers of the letters gueereferred to have been 
more just in their observations. _While the gloomy statements, already 

y; shew the difficulties the Society had to contend with, and 
make it a matter of surprise that any institutions could have been formed 
rather than a subject of blame that they were not composed of indivi- 
duals, who were not to be found. 


Te, ; EXPENDITURE. 


“The Expenditure of the Society has also undergone a rigid exami- 
nation. It has been matter of complaint, that the Balance Sheets 
annexed to the Annual Reports have not been so full as some persons 
think they should have been. To draw the line between what should 
and what should not be inserted, is by no means an easy task. _Be- 
lieving, however, that they enjoyed the confidence of the Subscribers, 
the Auditors, who are appointed annually, and consist of an equal 
proportion of Members of the Committee, and of other Subscribers, 
exercised a discretion on this point, as men of integrity, and considered 
their Publications as sufficiently explicit for the satisfaction of the 


: Subscribers ; but to avoid all cavils upon this subject, they will, in future, 


lou btless be given with fuller detail. 
pon this subject I need not enlarge ; I will only add that, being 
acquainted with the proceedings of most of the considerable Societies 
of the present day, I can unequivocally say, that no one is conducted 
with more minute attention to economy than the Bible Society, and 
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that the expense of management is very. raeelbpi in ‘propottia on ‘to. 
operations of the: Institution: +54 <7 SPR 

The grounds upon which it was resolved a Jace) to appo t 
to the Three Secretaries were most maturely weighed, and appre 
selves still to all who have opportunity of knowing the natur 
services expected and required of these individuals ; and it is ¥ 
known, that the measure was not finally adopted till it jes 
repeatedly discussed at ‘great length, and with the minutest attention 
Those services are become widely: differents and far more’ extend 
than informer years.. ‘The requisite devotion’ of time and | la 
the service of the Society isnmow become so great, as nearly, 
quite, to preclude the idea of these Gentlemen employing theit t 
beneficially for themselves or their families. “The ‘assistance a 
required in the discharge of such Ministerial Labours, a 
consider it their duty not wholly to relinquish, must dr. 
upon their own resources. Many other expenses, unavoidabl 
the appointment, as well as the absolute relinquishment , 
prospects. Besides, the'giving and receiving a salary produces 
one hand, an expectation of reasonable service to be performe 
on the other, without any uncomfortable feelings an alacrity 
charging that service. The Society can hence more cheerfully 
in the attention which will be paid to their business ; and the 
naturally feel a greater responsibility attached to their office. 
expenses incurred by the Seeretaries in) the } gratuitous ‘pentoia 
their duties to the Society, for which formerly they were reir 
are now provided for from the Salaries paid to” them, ies 
a considerable extent. The late Mr. Owen, in devoting’ hims 
service of the Society, made heavy pecuniary sacrifices— 
which he could never have borne, had not the kindness of 
bers of the Committee, and other friends, come: often and’ 
his aid. ‘Therefore, previous to the appointment of hi 
seemed a proper opportunity,the recurrence of similar den 
vate benevolence. Justice in fact required this measure which w 
termined on before the appointment of the present Clerical ‘Se 
and I believe there are few persons. acquainted with the dut 
be performed, but will say, the amount, is far too small to be 
sidered as a recompense for the labour and time so emy 
know that you have decidedly expressed your opinion | o that effect. 

Mr. Brandram has stated, that the expences occasioned to. hit . 
that office “ engross together, at least, two out of the three h l 
annum allowed ann 3 ” 1 should further add, that the | 
office fully occupy him, upon-an average, more than five 
week. I need not speak of the-zeal and energy with which 
himself to the discharge of these duties; indeed, the extent 
of the services of all the Secretaries are ina’ considerable meas S 
the public, and too well known to require any remark, - Jt m 
ever, be right to add, that it is impossible to form any right 
then by aconiparison with those of the Secretaries of the la 
Bible’Societies, whether in England, Wales, or Scotland.* 


* The Foreign Correspondence alone with Societies and in ay 
parts of the globe, probably exceeds that of the most consi erable meré 
house ii the kingdom. fe Say ML 
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themselves are too well known to require any eulogium, and yet, strange 

to say, the statements of those who. accuse, such individuals as being 

‘devoid of integrity and honor are sometimes listened to! , 1 cannot 

“but consider the charges now. alleged, as being of the! stamp just 

ified, when they impute to such men the design: of intentionally 

king the fundamental laws of the Society, as defined by the late 
‘resolutions. 

_ OF ‘the importance of the labours of Mr. Dudley, ones ‘out of 
devonterabte other proofs of precisely the same character may be 
‘given, taken from the last Report of the Hertfordshire Auxiliary Bible 
Society :— 

“In Janmary last, 2 - Deputation finn your Committee met Mr. 
Dudley, by appointment, at one of the principal Inns in the: Jast- 
‘Mentioned town ; (a Public Meeting having been there announced, for 
the purpose of organizing a Ladies’, Association. Some opposition 
‘wok place, yet. the success; which accompanied -the; formation and 
subsequent progress of the Society’s labours in this division calls: for 
‘devout acknowledgment. The largest room which your Committee 
could procure, proved inadequate to accommodate the friends of the 
‘ause; and many who had come from.a considerable distance were 
‘wmable to obtain admission. 873 Subscribers in this vicinity were 
discovered, by the activity of the Ladies, in the first month; and, 
imstead of informing you, (as in the last Report,) that 30/. have been 
‘collected in a year, your Committee have the pleasure of ccivpcared 
‘announcing, that in half that!period they have already received: 94d. 
_ It cannot be necessary to justify the employment of Agents:in 
Foreign. Countries.. Every reflecting person will acknowledge, that 
‘such services must be essential for carrying on the distribution of 
the Scriptures, and the requisite care of the property of the So- 
ciety. The idea’of expecting that they should be employed, without 
Temuneration, is sufficiently preposterous to need no refutation.» The 
‘of such recompense no moye implies a mercenary spirit, 
than making a beneficial use of the talents an individual possesses 
if any other way. ' Persons might perhaps be found, who, needing 
no remuneration, would labour unweariedly in their service, would 
even subject themselves much to the controul of the Society; would 
reside where they were appointed ; would for the most part.carry on their 
ions in methods prescribed-to them : but the question would still 
whether (when the importance of suci: Agents being com- 
pletely responsible to those who. employ them »is “duly considered) 

( ittee would act wisely in accepting the gratuitous services of 
any individual, when those services reach ‘to a considerable \extent,. 
and are required on ‘stations of peculiar importance. The point to be 

ined. is this:—-Docs the remuneration afforded exceed in value 

the services performed, all the circumstances of! the) case being con- 
sidered? Let, for example, the case of Mr. Leeves be ‘taken. ae he 
paid at/all in proportion to the unpleasantness and danger of a 
residence’ at Constantinople?’ Is the number of copies: of the 
Seriptures circulated by him (though not inconsiderable) a fair criterion 
of the real worth of his labour? Let the state of the Countries in 
he operates be fairly viewed; and a few hundred copies issued 
there in. the present day, will be justly esteemed equivalent to many 
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thousands in England,—the great extent and value of Mr. L.’s opera> 
tions may be easily learned by consulting the printed documents of - 
the Society. ase) | 
Let the labours of Dr. Pinkerton, as recorded in the Annual Reports, 
be investigated ; the result will be satisfactory to every unbiassed mind; 
and, in justice to him, it should be stated, that the recent =tegeuiil 
which accuse him of improper union with Infidels, and of indifference 
as to the errors of Romanism, have been satisfactorily disproved. — 
To Mr.. Barker, some of the observations respecting Mr. Leeves” 
are applicable; in labour he is abundant; and, it may be truly said, 
that he is in perils often, by land and by water, by robbers; and 
pestilential disease. re fyh oy 
And let. it also be borne in mind, that these Gentlemen have no 
appointment for life; but that the Committee, in their discretion, or 
compelled by the financial state of the Society, may recall them. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Committee have’ not: exelusi 
adopted the system of employing. paid agents. .'They_ constantly. 
themselves of the gratuitous services of those friends who are a 
aid the 


and able to assist wherever such can be found. Without such 
expense of Foreign agency must have been very considerably’ inereas 
or the great work of circulating the Scriptures must have been’ left 
undone; and in the selection of Agents, personal character Jas always 
been considered a matter of importance. (hit) 2 
The situation of the Accountant and Assistant Secretary is one of 
great responsibility; not only in regard to the amount of property 
continually passing through his hands, and for which he gives consi- 
derable security, but also as it respects the extensive knowledge of 
business requisite to enable him to conduct the general superintende 
of the Society’s concerns, which devolves upon him. Were an equal — 
degree of service rendered by him in . conducting a Mercantile 
Concern, it would entitle him to a much larger remuneration than a due 
attention to the Finances of this Society permits the Committee to 
allow... I need not enlarge on this head; you well know. the very, 
value of his labors, and that abilities so peculiarly fitted, for the situati 
he occupies, could not be purchased by any pecuniary reward. 
The Assistant Foreign Secretary is responsible for giving faithful 
Translations of Letters received from abroad ; and he conducts a con 
siderable portion of the Foreign Correspondence, when the Secretaries 
are engaged in other departments of the Society's concerns. _ He is 
competent to translate from the French, Spanish, Portuguesé, Italian 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Modern Greek Languages, 
and to correspond in the French, Italian, German, and English; and 
actually resigned a situation of respectability and emolument, to under= 
take the duties of this office... The business of his department requires 
daily assiduous attention. ¥ ' 
The Depositary also holds a situation highly responsible; having an 
immense stock of Bibles and Testaments constantly under his care, 
for every copy of which he is accountable to the Society, and he gives — 
ample security for the faithful discharge of his Trust. It requites a 
constant and assiduous. attention to. keep the Stock in due order; to 
superintend the due execution of the contracts for» Paper, ‘Printing; 
and Bookbinding ; and at all times to have the Accounts, in the various 
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Branches connected therewith, as well as those of the Receipts and 
Issues, in sucha state as to exhibit a- luminous view of the 
Society’s affairs. . a 
With regard to the rate of remuneration affixed to the respective 
services of persons in the Society’s Offices, it should be recollected, 
that they are employed: from morning) to night in the work of the 
Society, as their business; and that: they come into their respective 
situations without any prospect of advancement. A very different rate 
of remuneration necessarily prevails in the Metropolis, to what exists in’ 
the country, from the greater expenses of living; and what some of 
the friends of the Society, judging by their own neighbourhood, 
might deem extravagant, is nothing more than ‘moderate in London. 
As to the Society’s House and Warehouses, the extent of its concerns 
renders them absolutely necessary, anda matter of economy. The house 
is occupied by the Committee-Rooms, the Library, and the various Of- 
fices, while the Warehouses scarcely afford room sufficient for the stock 
of Books and Paper. Many months elapse after the Bibles and Testaments 
aré printed, before they are in a proper state for binding, and every year 
adds to the number of transla*’~s and editions upon its list, and if the 
eas. were changed, a larger expense must unavoidably be incurred 
y the necessary payments to Booksellers and others for the accommoda- 
tion‘and facilities now afforded by the premises in question, and for the 
services performed by subordinate officers and servants; nor could the 
business be discharged’ with the same-regularity and correctness. 
») The Expenses connected with visiting the different Auxiliaries and 
Associations have been noticed. \ Let it be remembered that it is not 
the Committee who send out their Secretaries and Agents, but that 
they are literally sent for by their friends in the country; in whose 
‘minds ‘there is such a deep and settled persuasion of the real utility 
‘of these visits, that their disappointment is often severe if their 
‘requests cannot be complied with. 
~) You well know that’ the applications for help have always been so 
‘numerous, that’ the Officers of the Society alone could never meet 
‘them. The kind services of many friends are given gratuitously, 
excepting the payment of actual expenses ; and indeed, with regard to 
‘these, there’ are many excellent individuals, whose circumstances admit 
‘it, who will not receive them. “The Committees of this and other 
‘similar Institutions would ‘rejoice if these visits were unnecessary, but 
‘universal experience has long since ‘shown that, if this system is aban- 
‘doned, New Auxiliaries cannot be formed, and the greater part of those 
already in existence would languish to dissolution. 
©) While adverting to those individuals who labour gratuitously in the 
service of ‘the Society, I cannot refrain from mentioning the Librarian,} 
-whose’assistance is most valuable in several departments. 


“"THE IGNORANCE OF SOME MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON VARIOUS 
oer POINTS. 


SHV (oO 

» « That some of the Members of the Committee have not been fully 
-acquainted with all the particulars of the Institution is evident from 
_ their own declarations ;: but that ignorance bas originated in two sources 
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«the one, their own frequent ‘non-attentlance; and the oth 
circumstance, that several arrangements formerly entered into 
gone on from year to year without specific notice ; and, in conse 
some of the newly-elected Membere have’ not informed the 
these particulars, Pe i 
You are well aware that the services i the Elected, 
ENTIRELY gratuitous, although they require very considerable 
on. the part of many individuals, and I think you will. agree that 
are entitled to a little more kindness than has been be: 
them in several quarters, to say nothing of the statements which 4 
sent them as ifactuated by base and sordid. pirpentreca et such o) 
tions are pty EnYS of the smallest: nies nf 


kbd AGS. bX i 
¥ 4 2cigacaty ae oa 
“And 1 now, my. dear friend, I will replat no par es “upt itty 
tion. [am aware that you are already acquainted with se 
particulars I have’ stated, but I wished to’ present sere ei 
view, and I would sam them up briefly as follows: =") ¢ 
As to the circulation: of the Apocrypha, it is’ nowaee 
clearest manner that the Bible Society cawnor encourage it in’ 2 
whatever. Some individuals evidently will not be satisfied unles 
can force all. who formerly aided the circulation to declare that 
committed a sin in doing ‘so.” I will only say that this is 
spirit of the Bible, nor accordant with the prineiples of deteatll 
tution in which all sécts and parties have agreed to forget their 
opinions, and to unite in the great work of ‘spreading the: nov 
divine truth, Surely this truly Catholic Institution i is not to be 1 
an instrument for ruling the consciences of men!) © 9» | 28101) al 
The alliance of the Society with improper chatacters has been 1 ist 
presented in a most unfair manner. That individuals whose pa 
duet gave ground for better hopes have ‘been, guilty of decept 
duct clearly appears from the Strasburg documents ; but how 
be ascertained except from experience? A British’ cribs 
rank the deceived as equally guilty with the decewer ; and the ec 
the past as well as of the present Committees® sufficiently 
they have always separated themselves from those ho ‘it Pir 
tained will not act agreeably to the Rules of the: Institution’; and doub 
less a greater degree of caution will in future be exercised. t; hy 
Neither has it yet been established that any preliminary de 
faith.is requisite before individuals can be permitted to cire 
dox copies of the Scriptures.—If the Members at large, oi 
sary that such a test should be proposed, it is for them to fr 
rule, and. to. furnish the necessary document; then: eetesmillaih 
-to censure the Committee if they depart. fom that line of’ pi 
but until this is done, it is impossible to listen without surprise to tl 
nunciations of Divine wrath, which in no measured terms have We 
plied to the Society, by persons who forget that the apostle 1 rejoice 


; 
at 


* It may here be ean ae that of the present thirty-six elétte ‘Member 
the,Committee only sixteen. were members’ in the year 1819, It is desirable 
notice this, as the Committee is frequently spoken of .as if it always | 
the same individuals, and without sofeli- nes to the: privileged Mank 
page 8.) “ ren} 
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Christ was preached, whether in pretence or in truth, knowing that this 
would be overruled for good. 

The charges respecting adulterated Editions of the Scriptures, whe- 
‘ther by. alterations of the text or additions of notes, prefaces, or other 
adjuncts, it may be safely said are unfounded or exaggerated, and the 
most speedy correction has followed upon the discovery of error. Upon 
these charges the various Committees of former years may boldly meet 
their calumniators, and point'to the beneficial fruits of their exertions, 
by which many faulty Editions have been prevented from appearing, or 
cleansed from their errors.* 

The charges respecting the expences of management are equally un- 
foiinded, and the Committee can safely call upon their accusers to point 
out the statements of any institution which are given more clearly and 
faithfully than their own, or wherein a proper economy is more closely 
studied. When the real facts upon which the various recent allega- 
tions are grounded have been fairly looked at, surely there is no cause 
for that want of confidence upon which some writers have dwelt, still 
less for the injurious calumnies of others. 

_ The severest scrutiny has been applied to discover all the faulty or 
haben proceedings of more than twenty years. The grossest exag- 
gerations have been resorted to, and the most unfair and uneandid 
constructions have been put upon acts and resolutions long since 
gone by, as well as those of recent date. We are called upon to 
believe these statements and receive them as truth, but I cannot 
think that this noble, this invaluable institution will be suffered to fall 
a victim to such calumny and misrepresentation? © That all which has 
been done in past years has been perfect, and without blame, no one 
will pretend. Of what human Institution can such an assertion be 
made? Its conductors may have erred in some cases, in others they 
may have been deceived, and some may have looked too much to human 
means; but let it not be forgotten that nearly FIVE MILLION of ‘copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures have been put into circulation through its instru- 
mentality in ONE HUNDRED AND Forty different languages and dialects. 
Individuals, also; to whom the sacred volume wasas asealed book, or who 
were only nominal followers of Christ, may have been associated in this 
work; but has no good resulted even, from this? Are there not many 
who through all eternity will-bless the day on-which.they were admitted 
into the ranks of the British anp Forricn Bisie Society, and who can 
truly say, ‘ We have found it good for us to be here ;” who, at first attract-> 
ed by the mere love of novelty; or even more: objectiegable motives, 
‘ri now learned. to prize that word which is more to he ‘desired than 
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'* The removal of the objectionable rendering of 2 Cor. v.19, which had been 
introduced into many Editions of Ostervald’s French Version may here be re- 
fer red. to. 


A noble Vice-President well observed at the recent meeting of an Auxiliary, 
“It is wonderful that men of lear ning and understanding should suffer themselves 
to be imposed upon by such trash as has been brought forward, but let us con- 
sider the injury it does. | These statements are copied into the "Roman Catholic 
publications, and there they are in their place, for the Pope has said that'* the 
Bible Society ought not to exist.’. There they are in their place, but let those 
who ‘sanction these statements reflect on the evil they occasion.” ‘Fhese observa- 
tions claim the serious attention of every British Protestant. 
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fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the :honeyscomb?* Ma 
such there are:—what do they say to those who urge a line of « 
duct which would have barred this door against them for ever? 50) 

Experience has been advantageous in many respects; it has tau 
the members of this institution to look more to the Creator, anc 
the creature ; an increased measure of pious feeling prevails at 
ings: and the blessed effects resulting from its labours are 
many districts both at home and abroad. Are we then to cast d 
goodly fabric, and scatter the materials in every direction, beca 
not absolutely perfect in every respect? Who is to point outa s 
of absolute perfection: or who will undertake that any human. 
shall be made in all points to proceed conformably thereto? Sur 
real followers of Christ,—those who know and feel the evil of th 
hearts, and desire to walk humbly with their God, will never propose t 
selves as the only possessors of wisdom; nor will they seek to b 
all others to their individual opinions. The present day is not a tip 
for indifference ; the Church of Christ is ‘strongly assaulted on ev 
side, and this mighty bulwark, which has been so signally bles 
not be suffered to fall. Let us not sit brooding over blots and b 
till surmises establish themselves for certainties in our minds, 
us further and further into the mazes of doubt, until at lengt 


and hasten to uphold this invaluable institution, endeayouring: 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. Let us pray—le 
pray for a blessing upon it.—Ir 1s THE Lorp’s work, : 
BLESS IT. . 


‘i I remain, &c. &¢ 

London, 26th Ociober, 1826. sa ire he wigbe bys te 
* Nor is this a novel occurrence in the Church of Christ. is Auguati 
“Tt often happens, through the mercy of God, that he who applied | 
struction with eggpees views, is brought to-feel the value of that of wh 

he ouly made pretence.”—Milner’s History of the Church of Christ, vol.’ 
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J, RIDER, Printer, Little Britain, London. 
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STRICTURES, 
&e. 


Tar Author of the following strictures is 
aware, that a proper degree of defence: is due 
to the opinions of a writer whose peculiar edu- 
cation, habits, or profession, have afforded him 
opportunities of thinking accurately on the sub- 
ject which he undertakes to discuss. But when 
these opportunities (as not unfrequently hap- 
pens) have been neglected through indolence, 
or perverted by prejudice, it becomes the duty 
of every honest man, who perceives the fallacy, 
to warn the unthinking against errors, which 
are most dangerous when least suspected, and 
are always mischievous in proportion to the sup- 
posed respectability of the source whence they 
proceed. Such were the considerations that 
have dictated the ensuing animadversions on 
‘some passages contained in the ‘ANTIDOTE” 
© L’apesa” and ‘“‘ Cursory View” of the Key. 
‘Sir Harcourt Lees: and I was more confirmed 
‘in the propriety and necessity of publishing my 
strictures, when I reflected; that, though few 
were likely to be convinced by the argymenta- 
‘tive talents of the shies many might be in- 
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fluenced by the logic contained in the titles of a~ 
clergyman and a baronet. 


Indeed, it is but an act of common benevo- 
lence to set the author right, who so grievously 
mistakes the matter, in supposing, that, because 
his pamphlets have not as yet been thought wor-— 
thy of a formal reply, his arguments are therefore 
unanswerable: 1 think I perform. a like piece of — 
compassion, .when I present this Dares of the — 
field, with what he appears so eagerly to desire— : 
an antagonist! and without presuming to carry 
the allusion farther, I shall only add, that, had — 
I sooner heard of this champion’s challenge, it 
should have been sooner accepted. 


‘ 


The Reverend Baronet’s observations natu-— 
rally: divide themselves into two distinct heads, 
the political, and the religious: these, however, 
he has most ingeniously contrived (much to his— 
reader’s edification) to mix, confound, and twist 
together, by means of various digressions and — 
other happy devices; so that I, tee magnani- 
mous answerer of these most divine treatises, 
am placed somewhat in the condition of the 
school-men’s ass, between two bundles of DrO= 
vender ; sz liceat parvis componere magna: .or 
like unto (what this “ active* orthodox” cler- 

* N.B, Activity in an orthodox divine, signifieth his fa- 
eulty of leaping five-barred gates and ‘clearing double fences. 
See Lrabejap. 8, 
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gyman may better comprehend) a pack of hounds © 
getting scent of two foxes at the same time. 
‘Torescue myself and reader out of this disa- 
greeable state of. suspense, I shall begin by 
taking a mouthful of the political repast, or 
or rather physic contained in the. “ Antidote.” 
But I would first premise that I am willing: to 
allow, that “the great care with which Be la- 
bours to supply the wants of his loved parish- 
joners” may have caused the political part 
(which is a little out of a clergyman’s general 
routine of study) to be so scurvily handled as 
itis. But let it not be supposed I was so un- 
reasonable as {o expect, that the Reverend Ba- 
ronet would have produced eogent and power- 
ful arguments in support of his political dogmas; 
(for where could he have procured them?) yet, . 
from the “ superior education” with which to use 
his own words “he was blessed,” from “ the 
information which he possessed,’ it was to have 
been hoped that his style would have been free 
from imaccuracy, and his method clear and un- 
confused. . From a veteran in literature, who 
was early destined to the Bar, the Senate, yea, 
and a still higher situation,* I did expect (though 


* “Tt is a curious fact,” (saith Sir Harcourt, Antidote 
p. 33,) “that I was myself, 20-years ago,as great an advocate 
for Popish emancipation, and as decided a republican in my 
principles, (from ignoraivc:) as the most eloquent of our 
parish orators appear to be. Origina! intended for the 
Bar and the Senate, I hai kept ail my terms in the King’s 
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victory was beyond his reach) the best ‘arrange-— 
ment of the weak forces that could be pressed 
into his cause: how these expectations: have 
been disappointed will be seen in the Goutsé of 
the following pages. ; 


It is not my intention to weary my readers 
patience. by pursuing the Reverend Baronet ? 
through all the labyrinths of his sense, and the . 
mazes of his reasoning, in which he seems some- — 
times to have lost himself, and bewildered his 
‘unfortunate reader. I will not follow him . 
through the ‘‘ regular confusion” occasioned by 
the Sem oe of politics with religion, and 
religion with politics, till his book closely re- 
erable a Westphalian ham in its structure, 
Nor will I explore all the cranies and obliqui- 
ties of his logic; the “ darkness visible” elicited 
by his aah of “arguing from causes to ef- 
fects, from fact and analogy, to legitimate deduce 
tion :” much less endeavour to trace the wan- 
derings of his imagination, which sometimes 


Inus in Dublin, and the Middle Temple in London, and 

returned, having taken out my degree at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the memorable summer of 1798, The same 
packet that brought me to the Pigeon-house, conveyed a 

letter to a wise father, from my college tutor, stating that 
there was every reason to fear, (from the abilities I had 

displayed, and the political sentiments I then professed,) if 

I then went into parliament, I should be HANGED. My 

destiny was changed, and from reading and experience, my ; 
principles also.” 


th 
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mounts to the throne, and again (as if prophe- 
tic of the fate of the ‘ Antidote’’) gets fouled in 
a water closet. (see p. 21 Ant.) No—it shall ra- 
ther be my aim to place his objections to politi- 
eal and religious freedom, ina distinct and con- 
nected order ; and im that order (to which I sin- 
cerely wish the author, as well for his own credit 
as my convenience, had reduced them) endea- 
your to answer them. 


I will appeal to my unprejudiced readers if 
there must not, of tiecessity, be some grievous 
fia either in the political knowledge, or the 
political understanding, or the political modesty, 
of our “ orthodox divine,” when, in the height 
of his zeal agamst the advocates of rational li- 
berty, he adventures to school Mr. Grattan, and 
accuse Mr. Plunkett of ignorance, (see p. 22, 26, 
34, 43, aiid 70 of the <‘ Antidote.”) Truly, 
when I behold the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees, 
Baronet, in the plenitude of his arrogance, en- 
deayouring to raise himself to an equality with . 
those distinguished statesmen, his attempt serves 
strongly to recal to my mind the frog of Horace, 
that, with kindred ambition and good sense, 
strives to swell and puff itself to the size of an 
ox; and the admonition addressed to that as- 
piring reptile may with equal propriety be 
applied to our bloated author. 

4 zi * Non si te ruperis 
Par eris,”” * a ge iy 


“ Nay though you burst you ne’er shall be so great.” 
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Indeed, he is so fond of indulging the “ace 
tum” of his disposition, so desirous of shew 
off his talent for raillery, and inclination: todd c 
tate, authoritatively, to all persons, and on allo as 
casions, that when unprovided with any ott 
convenient victim, he sometimes turns the toma: 
hawk of his wit against such of his ae tru st 
and well beloved cousins, the ministerial phalanx 
as are not in all points consentaneous ori him: 
self: witness the scalping of poor John Wilsot 
Croker (p. 27 “ Antidote’’) whois, however, mo: 
mercifully and considerately assigned a Cz rdi 
nal’s hat, to cover the defect and nakedness ocee 
sioned by the circumcision of his brain-pan 
Though this incident may be considered a litt] 
out of place: I think I deserve the gratitude and 
thanks of ministers, for this. suggestion of the 
danger they may encounter in permitting 
political Procrustes to obtain the ascendancy 
amongst them: as he might, straightway, i Insis 
on stretching or contracting their opinions to hi 
own peculiar standard ; or else (still more ¢ 
_ greeable alternative) turn them out of doc 

1 my Lord Castlereagh look to it; 


“¢ Fas est et ab hose dateits ; 
+ wi 
“In the very first le of the Audidade out 


learned Baronet, in compliance with the advice o* 
ny ig 


“Tn medias res. ‘ 
Non secus ac notas auditorem Brin all 


ey 
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of the Romun poet, hurries into the midst of his 
subject; impatient of introduction, or preface, 
he plunges at once into ‘‘a vortex of Infidelity, 
anarchy and revolution,” dragging his terrified 
reader along with him: but as there is in all this 
not even the appearance of an argument, I can 
do rio more than give an analysis of it: at the 
same time expressing my admiratien of the faci- 
lity and vividness, with which his fancy, some- 
what in the nature of a magic lanthorn, paints 
the extravagant and spectral forms’ of appre- 
hended “desolation and ruin.” Let me not 
be misunderstood when I speak so slightingly of 
the terrors of this alarmist; every man must 
acknowledge that there was danger to be appre- 
hended from the reform meetings of England, 
but every wnprejudiced man must likewise con- 
fess, that the danger has been greatly magnified 
by the fears of weak, and it may be, the artifices 
of interested persons. 1 speak not now of the 
question of right, which the advocates of re- 
form have so often urged, or of the degree of 
fitness which they possessed for the weighty task 
undertaken by them ; but I will say, that, had 
the impending storm been of such a dreadful 
and portentous nature as the statements of the 
Rey. Baronet appear to insinuate, it- would not 
have been so easily averted.* Next in order 


*This pious clergyman partly confesses that his 
fears were unnecessary, when he informs us in ‘ L’abeja,”’ 
! 
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succeeds a gratuitous expositition of 
clauses of an act of parliament; which de! 
-ble commentary, though it prove nothing a 
is at least sufficient evidence of how s . 
special pleader the bar was deprived, han 
Harcourt’s “destiny was changed.” Havii Having 
expounded the act of parliament, our blac 
letter commentator proceeds to interpret th 
conduct of Earl Fitzwilliam. And here his ite 
lects are sorely puzzled ; unable to identify th 
patriotic and wealthy nobleman with the starving 
part of the opposition, who “are hunting 9 
placeand patronage, amidstthe reeking and ¢ 
soned wounds of their country ;” (see p20) 
is utterly at a less to account for his con 
The worthy Baronet, unwilling to acknowledge 
perhaps, (for some minds are of an exceeding 
sordid and selfish construction) physically ur H 
to conceive, the existence of genuine and disix fe . 
rested patriotism, taxes his imagination to d $ 
cover some possible sinister motive which aa 
have influenced the noble Earl. Could it be ce 
‘tousness? No: Lord Fitzwilliam possesses ai 
immense property. Could it be ambiti mn 
ambition dwells not with age. Whither sh 
baffled ingenuity betake itself? ? Earl Fitzwillie 
has a son, and “ perhaps he might not be mu 
grieved, to see England goaded to such : ae risit 


that the reformers ‘are subdued,” and moreover adds they a 
* be-deviled.” 
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of discontent and disturbance, as would just be 
sufficient to frighten the present’ administration 
from the helm, and give my Lord Milton a birth 
at least on the quarter deck :” (p.6.) and for 
this purpose his Lordship joined with the 
Radicals, in a plot to overturn church and state: 
Quopd ERAT DEMonsTRANDUM! Here, reader, thou 
hasta specimen of the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees’ 
method of arguing. Having achieved this 
piece of “legitimate deduction,” he is elated 
thereat; and, after placing Mr. Brougham, Lord . 
Grey, and the above-named Earl Fitzwilliam, 
cheek-by-jole, with the “French regicides,” and 
other “dishonorable uninformed ruffians;” and 
putting himself out of breath with + dae. 
storm, and incendiaries, and Sheffield knife- 
grinders, * through the first seven pages, he 
gives us the Pilowltie sentence, containing the - 
pith, and marrow, and quintessence, of the 
aforesaid seven pages, viz.—‘‘'T'o the super- 
intending care of an energetic, firm, and” 
(observe reader) ‘most popular administration, 
I, with confident security, resign the civil and 
constitutional destinies of my country. ‘The 
established government in State, may, in such 
hands, be saved from destruction.” 


Previous toentering upon an examination of our 
Author's sentiments on the important question 
of Catholic Emancipation, it may not be im- 
proper to correct some of his mistakes with regard 

B 
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to Mr. Plunkett ; a gentleman, to whose liberal 
and enlightened exertions that cause is so deeply 
indebted, How much the author of the Antidot 
is mistaken, when, in his 35th page, he suppose: 
Mr. Plunkett to be an advocate for unqualified 
Catholic Emancipation, will best appear by the 
ensuing extracts from his speech, delivered’. 
that subject, in Parliament, in 1813. «Th 
motion (said Mr. Plunkett) proposes to. re- 
move all the civil disabilities, which affect a 
great portion of our fellow subjects | on at. 
count of their religion ; orrerine, at-the same 
time, TO ACCOMPANY, THE MEASURE WITH EVER! 
SECURITY WHICH MAY BE REQUIRED FOR THE PR 
TECTION OF THE PROTESTANT INTEREST.” nd 
again : “THERE IS NO CONCESSION OR SACRIFICE, 
NOT INCONSISTENT WITH THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THEIR RELIGION, WHICH THE CATHOLICS ARE NOT 
BOUND TO MAKE.” Once more: “The opiniot 
which I have always entertained, and always 
expressed, publicly and privately, on this sub 
ject, is, that this measure cannot be finally and 
satisfactorily adjusted, unless some arrangemen 
shall be made, with respect to the Ro ar 
Catholic clergy, AND S@ME SECURITY AFFORDED 
vue STATE, AGAINST FOREIGN INTERFERENCE.” 
Such are the sentiments of Mr. Plunkett: wi h 
what degree of justice, he can be accused ie 
vocating and supporting unrestricted, unlimit 
, and unqualified Eman cipation, my readers h 
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it now in their power to determine. Of these 
opinions, which Mr. Plunkett has “always 
entertained and always expressed, publicly and 
privately,” Ican hardly conceive our Author to 
be ignorant: if he was acquainted with them, 
and nevertheless published a book, attributing 
‘to this gentleman, sentiments directly opposite 
‘to his expressed and declared notions, what are 
we to think of the Rev. Baronet’s consistency ? 
if he was unacquainted with them, what are we 
to think of his modesty and sense ; who dictates 
when he is destitute of information, and writes 
upon a subject which he does not understand ? 
Thus it appears, that the foundation of this 
weighty charge, had its existence only in the fer- 
tile fancy of our author; the superstructure, 
which was raised upon it, must consequently 


‘€ Melt like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
“¢ Nor leave a wreck behind.” 


Thus too, (it is with grief 1 say it) the pungent 
Antidote, which the fallin has, with a world of 
care, compounded for the ‘* expulsion of bile*” 
and poison from the body politic of Mr. Plun- 
kett, will become inapplicable, as the disorders 
do not exist; and the friendly physician, who 
‘hath so kindly undertaken to. purge the com- 
monwealth, will lose his pains, and (O! lament- 
able catastrophe) mayhap his fee. I the more 
‘sympathise with the distress and disappointment 
of this worthy state surgeon, because I greatly. 


e. * Gursory View, page 17. 
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fear that his medicament, unlike the soverei 
remedies against gout, rheumatism, and old 
age, daily and hourly advertised, will hardly — 
** preserve its healing properties uninjured by 
time, and in every clinic :” however (nil des- — 
perandum) cheer up Sir Harcourt, for, though — 
the Antidote may boast no other good qualities, — 
your readers, ean doubtless, testify (from an ex- ‘ 
perience of its narcotick effects) that it will hs ‘ 
extremely useful and salutary as an opiate, . 


The question of Catholic Emancipation is of 3 
a nature so momentous, so intimately connected ¢ 
with the stability, the glory, and the very exist- 7 
ence of the British Empire, as to deserve and 
demand the most calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration. Yet, unhappily, it isa question 80 
closely united with our prejudices of every de- 
scription, that we are sometimes treated, by — 
those who discuss it, with declamation instead _ 
of argument, and furnished with assertions, Y 
where we had hoped for facts. Sorry I am that— 
the Reverend Baronet’s method of examining 
this most important subject, does not justify me 
in representing him as an exception to, the 
above observation. It is much to be regretted, 
‘that, on this point at least, he did not depart from 
his usual style of writing; and, laying aside rail- 
ing, favour his he with reason. If the 
Boca Catholic of rank, property, education, — 
and character, must, ee necessity, to secure a 
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nation’s safety, be excluded from political ho- 
nours, and privileges, that necessity should 
be clearly proved to him; and he should not, 
in all events, be taunted and derided for his 
misfortunes, Yet does this christian clergyman 
(after two pages of most unwieldy merriment,) 
inform his readers, that he is exceedingly prone 
to insult the wretched with a grin; that he 
chuckles like Democritus, when he thinks on 
- the disabilities of the Papists; and, to use his 
own expression, “ that he has really been so 
Jong in the habit of laughing at Popery and 
its practices, that he can never (for any length 
of time,) either.write, or speak on the maiter, 
with gravity.”* I will not ask this orthodox 
divine, in his character of a clergyman anda 
christian, where in the Bible he found an ex- 
ample, or a precept, to. justify his scorn; (for 
he would probably call me a fanatic for quoting — 
so obsolete an authority ;) but I will demand of 
i him, as a statesman, whether p: olitical prudence 
eduld suggest or approve his contempt. 


Without going so far as to exclude a clergy- 
. man of our establishment from all right of inter- 
ference with political concerns, it raust at least 
be allowed, that a peculiar spirit of toleration 
and forbearance is to be expected from him, 
even towards those most opposed in principle or- 


* practice to himself; and likewise, that when he 


puts on the habit of controversy, he should not 


* Antidote, p. 31, 


16 
divest himself of the garb of christian charity : 
but my sentiments on this head, are so fully ex- 
pressed in a part of the speech of Mr. Plunkett, 
already noticed, that I shall lay the extract be- 
fore my reader: ‘This (the propriety of con- — 
ceding emancipation to the Roman Catholics) — 
is a question much more of policy than religion, — 
and it is not without deep regret that I see any 
portion of that respectable body (the clergy) in- — 
terpose themselves between the wisdom of the — 
legislature and the temporal interests of the sub- — 
ject, WITH SUCH A TONE AND SUCH A MANNER AS 
SOME OF THEM HAVE ASSUMED ON THIS OCCASION. — 
lf the interests of religion, or the rites of their 
order are at stake, they are entitled to come for- — 
ward as a body—even if the matter is merely 
political, they are entitled to come forward as 
individuals ; but, that any of them should adopt 
the PRESENT TONE OF UNQUALIFIED REMONSTRANCE, — 
because. the Commons of England propose to 
consider. the political claims of their fellow sub- 
jects, with a view to a final and amicable adjust- 
ment, does-not seem calculated to advance the 
real interests of religion.” 


e. © Religion i iS ‘degraded when it is. ruaiieel 
asa political weapon, and there is no medium 
in the use of it: either it is justified, by holy 
zeal and -fervent piety, or the appeal to it be- 
comes liable to the most suspicious imputation. 
I consider the safety of the state as essentially 


| 


| 
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interwoven with the integrity of the establish- 
ment. The established religion, is the child of 


freedom. The reformation grew out of the 


free spirit of bold investigation: in its turn, it 
repaid the obligation, with more than filial gra- 
titude, and contributed, with all its force, to 


raise the fabric of our liberties. Our civil and 
religious liberties, would, each of them, lose 


much of their security, if they were not so deep- 


_ly indented each with the other. The church 


need not be apprehensive. It is a plant of the 
growth of three hundred years; it has struck its 
roots into the centre of the state, and nothing 
short of a political earthquake, can overturn it ; 
while the state is safe, it must be so; but let it 
not be forgotten, that, if the state is endanger- 
ed, it cannot be secure. The church is pro- 
tected by the purity of its doctrines and its disci- 
pline; the learning, and the piety of its ministers ; 


their exemplary discharge of every moral and 


christian duty ; the dignity of its hierarchy, the 


extent, and lustre of its possessions, and. the 


reverence of the public, for its ancient and un- 
questioned rights—to these, the Catholic adds 


the mite of his oath, that he does not harbour 


the chimerical hope, or the unconstitutienal wish, 
to shake or disturb it; and therefore, all which 
is requisite, for the security of the Church, is, 
that it should remain, in repose, on its own 
deep, and immoveable foundations ; and, this is 
the policy, which the great body of the church 
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of Ireland, and, I believe 1 may add, of tet 
church of England, have adopted.’ Lr any THIng _ 
COULD ENDANGER ITS SAFETY, IT WOULD BE THE 
CONDUCT OF INTEMPERATE AND OFFICIOUS MEN, . 
WHO WOULD ERECT THE CHURCH INTO A POLITICAL 
ARBITER, TO PRESCRIBE RULES OF IMPERIAL POLICY — 

TO THE THRONE, AND TO THE LEGISLATURE.” AG ; 


Our candid Baronet, finding he éould not 
get over noticing the tranquil state of Ireland, i. 
during the disturbances which agitated the si 
ter country, is determined, if possible, to d 
prive the Catholics of any merit they migl 
claim, or any advantage they could derive, fom 
their conduct. ; . 


ve 
oa 
ag 
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« And how does He accomplish this? in-a riches > 
ble way, truly :—Ist, this pretended tranquility 4 
is “a popish trick,” originating with “those 
cunning reprobates, the Jesuits :’—2d, it is 
poteen trick, because “ Mr. Hunt has forbid 
whiskey, and without whiskey Paddy cou 
make no fight at all of it:’’ but how is this sup-_ 
ported ? on the authority of the Baronet him-— 
self; who, for so loyal a man, is strangely ins 
the secrets of these same Jesuits; and whose_ 
acquaintances, “ many of the infatuated men” 
concerned in the late rebellion,” (odd acquaint- ¢ 
ances for a loyalist !) “have assured him, that 
they have heard hundreds assign this reaso oi 
~fabout the whiskey] “ for thet quietude at 
present.” If my reader doubts the fidelity of | 
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the quotations, let him turn to page 23 of the 


- « Antidote.” Now, from these premises, two 


note-worthy conclusions are deducible; Ist, 
the egregious folly of these cunning Jesuits, 


who, well knowing that the proscription of 


_ whiskey, was, in itself, sufficient to give the 


cm 


people a disinclination to join the Radicals, 
must, nevertheless (like other divines, fond of 
dabbling in politics,) busy themselves in med- 
dling with things that would have gone on bet- 
ter without them: and, 2d, we learn, the small 
degree of power and influence possessed by 
these same Jesuits, who, with all their exer- 


tions, could not haye kept their followers quiet, 


had Mr. Hunt allowed them to get drunk. 


Let us examine the portrait of the Irish Catho- 
lic, as drawn by the caricature, or loving pen- 
cil of the author of the “‘ Antidote :” irritated to 


‘resistance, by artifice, or neglect, he isa rebel ;— 


peaceable, when encouragements to disorder 
encompass him. he is likewise a rebel :—a rebel, 


_ who casts a muzzle on his blood-hound appe- 
tites, only that he may, again, with greater 
“Security, satiate his thirst for carnage. Unhappy 


Catholic! Most candid and christian Baronet ! 


But what danger can arise to the Church from 
the concession of Catholic Emancipation? does 
it propose to give the Catholic any right of in- 
terference, with her doctrine, discipline, privi- 


leges, or revenue? But the Church, saith Sir 


Cc 


av 
Harcourt, is endangered, when the State is put — 
in peril. And how will the admission of Catho- 
lics to its honours, endanger the State? how is 
the estahlished government to be overthrown? 
Is it by force in the field? What more facilities 
than they at present possess, can Emancipation 
afford the Catholics? Would it not diminish 
these facilities, (should they make the attempt,) ; 
by giving the wealthy, and educated Catholics, 
an interest in the State, binding them to Go- 
vernment, and so preventing them from making’ 
common cause with the multitude? But it may 
be, (as our author intimates in his 64th and 65th: 
_ pages,) that the constitution is to be destroyed, 
in another manner: bydegislation, in the Senate. 
.Is the Baronet pursuing his old practice of laugh- 
ing at the Papists—or, did he write this objec: 
tion in sober sadness, and fasting in a morning? 
Let us for a moment suppose, that all the Trish 
members of the House of Commons were Ca- 
tholics ; (a thing by no means probable,) and 
can Sir Harcourt Lees, Baronet, believe, that 
the one hundred members for Ireland, (whose 
- present influence is so wonderfully conspicuous,) 
would have it in their power, to introduce, and— 
pass a law for the lene of the established 
government ? 


In his 25th page, this Christian Clergyman, 


anxious, perhaps, for their spiritual welfare, 
but, it must be confessed, rather in a spirit of 


2} 


jeering, advises the Patholics to give up “ their — 
religious mummery,” turn Protestants, and get 
into Parliament. This recommendation is a 
good deal in the style of Jesuistical duplicity, 
for so orthodox a divine ; but is he so incorri- 
gibly stupid, as-not to perceive, that the men, 
whom he represents so constantly in the light of 
perjurers, and equivocators, are only re sivained 
from enjoying all the privileges they seek for, 
by a feeling of principle, and conscience, which 
forbids them to deny their religion. The con- 
science, and religion of Catholics, appear, then, 
to be some guarantee’; though he is very anx- 
ious to inform us, that the one is a nullity, and 
the other “ paganism.”—He is much incensed 
with Mr. Grattan, for presuming to say, that 
there is the’ slightest resemblance between the 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant religions: he 
assures us, with great modesty, and, no doubt, 
equal truth, that “he knows a little more of 
the matter than Mr. Grattan ;” and, though 
| both, in many essential points, are built on a 
common basis, “that there is very nearly as 
great a difference between them, as there exists © 
between Paganism, and the Christian Religion.”’ 
It is hardly possible to avoid making a compari- 
son, somewhat unfavorable to the Baronet, 
when he thus places his fragile form by the side 
of Grattan; much more so, when he seems to 
think, that, that aged oak of the forest, can 
be smotheyed, or dragged to the earth, by a 
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paltry and envious weed, which owes its ‘noto- 
riety to what it would endeavour to destroy. As 
well might he shoot an arrow of fatuity and 
impiety, against the Sun, as direct his pointless” 
accusation, at the knowledge, and well earned 
fame of the Patriot of Ireland: who, to use the 
spirited language of Bushe, “asserted the inde-~ 
pendence of a nation, and adjusted the unba+ 
Janced liberties of an empire, with the magic | 
of his fire-touched tongue; terrifying one coun- 
try into justice, and inspirmg another into 


freedom.” Re 
‘ ‘ 


Intoxicated with what he considers: a victory 
over Mr. Grattan, and not having the fear of a 
reply be‘ore his eyes, he next beats a drum to 
summon together his straggling intellects, for a 
general ee oat on Mr. Plunkett. The attack 
is commenced; by accusing him of “ shameful 
neglect of that information, which it was his” 
bounden duty to have obtained, as a legislator 
and'a Protestant, advocating such a cause ;”— 
nainely, Catholic Emancipation. This is a 
charge, easy to make, and difficult to prove: 
if, however, the Reverend Baronet, means to 
insinuate, that Mr. Plunkett is deficient in the 
“information” he himself possesses, I most 
perfectly coincide with him. In such branches 
of “information,” he, it must be confessed, is 
most notoriously and shamefully deficient: he 
has not learned the convenient knack of substi 
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stituting declamation for argument, and calling 
it “legitimate deduction :” (see L’abeja) Mr- 
SERABLE Leciszator! In the objurgatory of elo- 
quence, he is lamentably defective; nor does 
he appear to have even graduated at Billings- 
_gate! How can such a man lay claim to the 
character of a Christian, much less of a Pro- 
testant 1*—it has been already r-marked, that 
there might be some slight difficuly attendant 
on an attempt to prove Mr. Plunkett ignorant 
in the true qualifications of a Statesman: of. 
this difficulty, our author appears to have been 
_in some degree aware ; for, when the efferves- 
cence of his passions Is a little cooied, and the 
boiling of his bigotry hath subsided into a sim- 
ple simmer, he informs us. at the distance of 
only two pages from the charge of ignorance 
and incapacity, that Mr P———— is an “ extra- 
ordinary able Statesman ” any thing herein con- 
tained to the contrary thereof in any wise, iot- 
withstanding.” (See page 33 of the Antidote.) 


Although, in order to form a clear judgment 
of the nature, necessity, and probable effects, 


-* An orthodox Protestant, i.e. one who steers clear of 

_ fanaticism on the one haud, and liberality on the other, (the 

Scylia and Charibuis of-orthodoxy,) is, in our author’s opi- 

nion, a most reputable character: whereas a mere christian, 

who only practises the gospel, and recommends universal be-« 

hevolence, is generally termed a Schismatic, and makes but 
a@-sorry figure in his book. See L’azesa passim, 


7 
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of Catholic Emancipation, it may not be im-- 
proper to cast the eye back on the history and 
doctrines of the Romish Church; yet would it 
be exceedingly unfair, to suppose, that the pro- 
gress of civilization, and knowledge, whieh — 
ia so materially affected every thing else, has, 
in this instance alone, had no satua ten: In the, 
darker ages, the priests, who were the sole de- 
positories of the knowledge then possessed, con- 
trived so to work on the hopes, fears, and pase 
sions, of the uninformed people, as to obtain a 
very large share of influence over their minds; 
ambition did not permit them to use their autho- 4 
rity, thus acquired, with forbearance, and thi 
Bishop was raised into a temporal arbiter, de 
posing Kings, and disposing of empire. But | 
the lapse of time, the revolutions of states, the | 
changes of opinion, with many other caus 
Oe contributed to divest the Holy See of its 7 
temporal dominion; the sceptre has shrunk into 
a crosier, and the political existence of the 
Pontiff has ceased. Nor is this the only altera~ 
tion which has taken place in the system of Ro- 
man Catholic polity; many absurd dogmas, of : 
_ ginating in ignorance and bigotry, hate fallen 
into disuse; and, if remembered, are only res 
membered to be avoided. Under these circum- 
stances, it is better to look to the present, than 
the past state of the Romish Church; and, itis 
surely illiberal to notice doctrines which Catho- 
lics disclaim, and principles of conduct which 
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they detest. Yet the author of the Antidote is 
determined not to permit this plea; and, with 
characteristic liberality, quotes the authority of 
Innocent the Third, and the Fourth Lateran 
Council, to prove, “ that the Holy Pontiff is not 
only authorised, but even commanded, to de- 
throne Kings, Princes, &c. &c. who shall refuse 
to extirpate all heretics within their respective 
States, &c.” Had he proved that the rower, 
as well as the “ authority,” of dethroning 
, IS possessed by the See of Rome, he 
might have produced an argument bearing on 
the question of Catholic Claims: but, as matters 
are now situated, the mere “ command or au- 
thority” can no more convince us of the capa- 
bility, than a Bull of Pius Vil. “not only 
authorising, but even commanding, Sir Har- 
court Lees, Baronet, to write, compile, and pub- 
Tish judicious political essays,” would enable 
the said Baronet to perform that task, or per- 
| suade his readers, who have direct evidence of 
_ the contrary, that he is capable of performing it. 
He next proceeds to drag from their peaceable 
| Yepositories, more dusty and ponderous folios, 
containing other Canons and other Councils, 
' fever visited except by the worm that feeds on 
them, and the bigot who replenishes his gall, by 
Tuminating and digesting absurdities, of which 
men of sense and liberality have ceased to 
dream. He is highly elated, when, in the corner 
) of one of these mildewed and neglected maga- 
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zines of barbarity, he discovers, ‘ that, whoever 
under the badge of the cross, shall become: 
murderers of heretics, shall have a full coal 
of their sins.” It is truly ludicrous to a 
with what a mixture of gravity and exultation, he 
adduces this musty relic of intolerance ; : aud, 
with what laudable concern for the health of 
his heretic readers, he enquires, if their nerves i 
have not'suffered materially by the shock: f 
one thing, however, he forgets to inform’ them “a 
namely, that this alluring bounty for their 
destruction, is now, neither believed nor en ~ 
forced; and, that it slumbers undisturbed, mn 
the upper shelves of libraries, and is only roused 
_ from its repose, to fill the pages of such alarm- 
ists as the author of the Antidote. 4 | 


Utterly unfair and unjust would it be, to judge 
the Catholics of the present day, by the actio 
of those of former times; or to make them a 
countable for deeds, over which they had nx 
control. It would be as illiberal, as to brand 
the present ministers and members of our cal 
~ blishment, with the guilt and obloquy of the per- 

secutions, which the Church of England i 
tuted and approved, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and at other periods. For, if our learned au 
thor is as well acquainted with the annals of his 
own Church, as with the stories in Fox’s mar- 
tyrology, he must know, that bigotry and perse- 
cution have not been confined to the pale of the 
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Romish faith: if familiar with general Ecclesi- 
_astical History, he must have ced, that Reli- 
gious persecution, is not peculiar to any particu- 
Jar sect or system, but springs alike in every soil, 
from the prevalence of ignorance, and the force 
of those illiberal prejudices, which are natural to 
the mind of untutored man. 


“The Church of England itself, so ial eulo- 
ae for its mildness and forbearance, has not 
escaped the contagion of intolerance, which, at 
one time or other, has infected almost every re- 
ligious establishment. In the reign of Queen 
Blizabeth, we are informed by a Historian whose 
‘sentiments with regard to Catholics, cannot be 
- accused of partiality; that, “‘a sBVERE LAW 
was enacted against JESUITS, and POPISH 
PRIESTS: it was ordained that they should 
depart the kingdom within forty days; that ‘hose 
who should remain beyond that time, or should 
afterwards return, should be guilty of TREASON; 
that those who harboured or relieved them, 
should be guilty ov reLony; that those who 
‘Were educated im seminaries, if they returned 
notin six months after notice given, and sub- 

mitted not themselves to the @hasn,’ before a 
Bishop, or two justices, should be-guilty of rrea- 
SON 5 and that, if any, so submitting themselves, 
‘should, within ten years, approach the court, or 
“come within ten miles -of it, their submission 
‘Should be void. By this law, the EXERCISE 

D ; 
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OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, whi 
had formerly been prohibited under lighter pe 7 
ties, and ‘which was in many instances, connives 
at, WAS TOTALLY SUPPRESSED. 
the subsequent part of the Queen’s reign, the 
Jaw was sometimes executed by the capiraL 
NISHMENT OF PRIESTS ; and though the partiza 
of that princess asserted that they were punish 
for their treason, not their religion, the apolog 
must only be understood in this sense, that t h 
law was enacted on acéount of the (cuppong d 
treasonable views, and attempts of the sect, 
that every individual who suffered the penal 
the law was convicted of treason. The Catholics, 
therefore, might now, with justice, complain r 
A VIOLENT. PERSECUTION; — watcu 
MAY SAFELY AFFIRM, IN SPITE OF THE RIGID | 
BIGOTED MAXIMS OF THAT .AGE, NOT TO Be 0 
BEST METHOD OF CONYERTING THEM, OR OF 1 
CONCILING THEM TO THE ESTABLISHED GOVERND 
aNp RELIGION.” Vide Hume’s History of 
gland, chap, 41. i 


Yet was not this all; there was still s 
thing wanting, to fill up the measure of unl I limi 
ted and unappeasable religious proscriptic 
the top stone was placed upon the temp 
bigolr} y, by the institution of the HIGH CO 


which has been, with reat ara and. jus- 
tice, termed the English Inquisition. This at- 
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bitrary Court, was established in the year 1583, 
at the express instance, and zealous recommen- 
‘dation of THe primate Wurrerrr: the same his- 
torian has given us the following account of its 
dreadful and extensive authority. “ Elizabeth 
appointed forty-four commissioners, twelve of 
whom were ecclesiastics; three commissioners, 
made a quorum; the jurisdiction of the Court 
extended over. the whole kingdom, and over 
sall orders. ‘of. men; and every circumstance 
_ of tts authority, and all its methods of proceed- 
ang, were contrary to the clearest principles of 
law and natural equity. The Commissioners 
_ were empowered to visit, and reform ALL ERRORS, 


‘HERESIES, SCHISMS, in a word, to regulate ati ' 


- OPINIONS, as well as to punish ALL BREACHES OF 
‘UNIFORMITY in the exercise of public worship. 
‘They were directed to make enquiry, not only 


by the legal niethods of juries, and witnesses, — 


but by all other means and ways which they 
could devise; that is, BY THE RACK, BY 
TORTURE, BY INQUISITION, BY 1M- 
~PRISONMENT. Where they found reason to 
suspect any person, they might administer to 
him AN OATH, called ex officio, by which he 
was bound to answer ALL questions, and might 
thereby be obliged TO ACCUSE HIMSELF, 

OR HIS MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. The 
fines which they levied, were discretionary, and 
often occasioned the total ruin of the offender, 

-eontrary to the established wi of the kingdom, 


* 
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The imprisonment to which they condemned any 
delinquent, was limited by no rule, but THEIR i 
OWN PLEASURE. They assumed a ¢ ower ay 
of imposing on the Clergy what NEW ART 
CLES OF SUBSCRIPTION, AND CONS] 
. QUENTLY OF FAITH, THEY THOUGHT Le 
PROPER. Though all other spiritual cour ts i 
were subject, since the reformation, to inhibi 
tions from the supreme courts of law, the Becle- 
siastical Commissioners were exempted from that 
‘Jegal jurisdiction, and were liable to NO CON- 
"TROL. And, the more to enlarge their autho. 
rity, they were empowered to punish -all incests, 
adulteries, fornications ; all outrages, mist eha- 
viours, and disorders in marriage ; and the pun- 
ishments, which they might inflict, were | | 
cording to their wisdom, conscience, and discre- 
tion. Ina word, this court was A REAL IN 
QUISITION ; attended with all the nit 
as well as cruelties, inseparable from that t 
bunal.” History of England, ibidem. at . 


It is allowed, by some of the warmest advpeaia 2 
for Elizabeth, that, during ten years of her reign, 
no fewer than fifty priests were executed, ani 
fifty five banished: and from the time of h 
mounting the throne to that of her decease, o 
huudred and eighty persons snffered death by tl 
laws against Catholic priests and converts, It 
no less a fact that, from the establishment of t) 
reformation.in England down to the accession 
William the third, all toleration was 7 
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prohibited by law and uniformly. opposed by the 
Church of England. Were it necessary to add 
another instance of this nature to those already 
cited ; it might be found in the barbarous Jaw tor 
burning Heretics, which was retained by the 
Protestant Church of England for the space of 
130 years, and ceased not to disgrace our Code, 


till repealed, during the reign of Charles 11. in 


the year 1677. 


Nor need we go far to be convinced, that religi- 
ous animosity has flamed with equal fierceness, and 
religious intolerance proceeded to similar extremi- 
ties, between the Church of England and other 

reformed establishments. John Knox, the well- 
known founder of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, declared that it was fit and proper zdo- 
laters should perish, that is, raat PAPISTS SHOULD 
BE HANGED. The long, cruel, and bloody, 
struggles, which took place between this Church, 
and the supporters of prelacy, need only be 
alluded to, to recal them to our recollection in 


a all their horrors. 


Iam particularly desirous of observing, that 
it was not a wish to impugn the mild discipline 
of our Church, or the character. of its ‘present 
dignitaries for moderation and forbearance, which 
induced me to bring forward these documents: 
my sole intention, in so doing, was to shew that 
persecution has not been confined to any one 


church; but, on the.contrary, i# ignorant and 
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-barbarous -times, ae been the dogma an 
practice of all. However, I sincerely wish that 
the Reverend Baronet, by omitting to visit the 
sins of Catholic fathers on their children, had 
manifested the wisdom of a politician, and the 
charity of a clergyman. Had he so:acted, he 
‘would have spared me the regfet I have felt 
in the disclosure of the almost Ltinienihel em= 
bers of a religious controversy, which, though 
ihe sicor may delight to stir up to a flame, the 
good man would quench with a tear. 


Our heroic KnicuT ADVENTURER, waxing Va=_ 
lorous, and thinking, like the Macedonian mo. 
narch, he has subdued every thing terrestrial, — 

sighs for another world to conquer; and, for 
-want of some more substantial antagonist, im= 
dites an exceedingly spirited challenge, inviting — 
“the spectre of old Thomas-a-Becket,” to break 
a spear at argument with him: at the same time, — 
conscious of his own prowess, he assigns unto~ 
the said spectre, Doctor Troy, and Counsellor — 
O’Connell, as seconds. (See-Antidote, p. 41.) 
The chivalrous Don Quixote de la Mancha, our 
valiant Author’s great prototype, was, it is true, 
in the habit of erchaneine a thrust with a gian - 
or, in default thereof, with a windmill: but 
nevertheless, (as I remember) we are not in 
formed by his sage historiographer, Cid Han é 
Benengeli, that, i (teeta he sometimes bruised 
an enchanter) he ever went to fisty-cuffs with | 
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Ghost. In this point, at least, (though. other- 
wise there is a tolerable parity in the actions and 
UNDERSTANDING of the two heroes,) our 


modern and Spiritual Quixote hatha great ad- 


‘vantage over the more Camal Knight of the 


rueful countenance. He stoutly goes on to 
assure ‘Old Thomas” that he values him not 
a rush, though backed by the Counsellor 
and Bihsop ; because he is happily “ blessed in 
the possession of a mind that neither Popss, nor 
Parists, nor SPECTRES, can terrify:” in 
a word, like the Epicurean Philosopher, 


“¢Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala ridet.”’ 


of which lines the English reader, may take the 

following paraphrase : 
He mocks at Pope, and Popery, 

Holds them but worthless trumpery ; 

Will meet upon the darkest night. 

The ablest-bodied Ghost or Spright, 

And give his airy ribs a pasting : 

Can’t, for the soul of him, love fasting ; 

And as for beads, and holy water, 

Thinks very slightly of the matter: 

At Relics grins, a Nun detests ; 

Is marvelously fond of jests, 

Vile Popish fooleries confronting ; 

And, next to for, would like pRiEsTaHUNTING ! 


With regard to the Coronation oath, which our 
Author cites in his 41st page ; it is most certain- 
ly the duty of the King of England, to persevere 
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in religiously performing ‘its stipulations, whic h 
form a kind of compact between him and his 
subjects. But it may not be so easy, as thi 
‘Reverend Baronet imagines, to prove that th 
admission of our Catholic fellow-countryinen fa 
the honours and privileges of the State, can i 
any degree endanger the safety of the Es 
blished Church. The King, in the passage 
quoted in the Antidote, swears, “to the utmos 
of his power to maintain the true profession ¢ 
the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Reli 
gion established by the laws; to preserve to 
Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to t the 
churches committed to their charge, all s 
rights and privileges as by law do, or shall 
appertain to them, or any of them.” Vhe 
Roman Catholic, when he asks a share af poli Li 
tical honour and consequence, in a State whose 
‘government and glory, he has contributed 3 to 
support, does. not aspire to interfere with th 
rights or privileges of the Protestant Church: he~ 
_ seeks not to alter her constitution or ‘atte her o 

her ample revenues. a 


True it is, that if the foundation of the State q 
would be shaken by the concession of Cathol 
claims, the fabric of the Church cannot be se _ 
cure. But how can this measure affect 
foundations of the State? Will not he A 
raising the Catholic Gentleman to an ¢ ality 
with the Protestant, remove from his roid any «| 
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feeling of jealousy or religious animosity, which 
may have arisen from an experience of the de- 
gradation incident to him on account of his re- 
ligion : and will not the removal of such feelings 
promote the tranquillity of the State? Will it 
not, then, become his interest to support a go- 
vernment, through which he receives honour and 
emolument? Will he not then, instead (as has 
been said) of encouraging or conniving at the 
disorders of the peasantry, do all in his power 
to quell them, and enforce the laws of a govern- 
- ment, to the existence and prosperity of which 
it is that he must owe his own political conse- 
quence ? Supposing, for a moment, that the 
_ Catholic Priests are anxious to propagate dis- 
loyalty and insubordination,* (which though the 
Baronet has asserted, he has not proved,) are 
_rwe to imagine, that, when the causes of discon- 
tent are Paired. the power of these ecclesiastics 
to foment disturbance, will be extended? If the 
“inclination and the power exist, will not the lat- 
ter, at least, be annihilated, when a participation ~ 
of State privilegesis granted to the Catholic ? 
- Will not the intemperate promoters of separa- 


_* Any impartial person, who reflects on the late conduct 
of the Catholic Clergy of Lreland, and their strenuous exertions 
to preserve order among their flocks, must acquit them of 
_the charge of disloyalty; yet our charitable divine has ens 
deavoured as much as in him lay, to deprive them of the 
merit of their praise-worthy and successful eliorts: howd have 
refuted his insinuations my reader has scen in a former page. 
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tion and revolution (and some few of that de- 
scription, there are,) be deprived of the counr 
tenance, and co-operation of the moderate and 
peaceable Catholics, when all cause of com- 
plaint and repining, is thus taken away? But, 
let us consult the authority of experience, on this 
point, which is a less fallible guide, than mere 
abstract reasoning. What have been the con-— 
sequences of liberality and toleration, in Prussia, — 
and in Hungary, where there is ne political dis- 
tinction between Protestants and Catholics, and — 
all the offices of the State, are. alike open to — 
both? Has this political freedom issued in the — 
destruction of the government ? far otherwise : 
both parties are resahtte attached to the au-— 
thority, by which they are both‘equally en-" 
couraged: and, religious rivalries, and animo- 
_sity ‘have ceased to disgrace the people, and_ 
disturb the government. Aud would not the 
same system oi liberal and enlightened ‘policy 
produce similar salutary effects, a adopnr in 
Ireland? « ~ 


Having despatdacd the coronation oath, our 
learned divine proceeds to recommend to Mr. 
Plunkett, and the parochial orators of his be- 
loved native city, (concerning whom more anon,) 
a goodly catalogue of books, exceedingly eal- 
culated (as he assures them) to enlighten their 
mental darkness, and supply their woeful lack 
of knowledge. Were I to imitate his own won- 
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derful condescension, and turn book-fancier for 
this most learned and christian clergyman, I 
would most urgently advise him to procure, 
with all convenient speed, and diligently to pe- 
ruse, a little treatise, entitled “an Introduction 
to English Grammar,” compiled by Lindley 
Murray, for the use of children, and other 
learners, and imprinted by John Gough, in 
Meath-street. This little volume, carefully con- 
ned, may enable him to avoid the more glaring 
_ improprieties, which disgrace his present method 
of writing; (if that can be called method, which 
is, in truth, most immethodical :) and, though 
I am not so sanguine as to expect, that it will 
effect the reformation of all his imaccuracies, 
much less, teach him to write like a scholar, 
and a gentleman; yet, do I cherish the hope, 
that I shall deserve the thanks of the author 
himself, and peradventure of the readers of his 
next pamphlet, for this, my most friendly ad- 
vice. Were he to add to the study of Murray, 
the perusal of a few of my Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters on Politeness, it might be attended with 
beneficial effects: the one author, would teach 
him to shun solecisms in grammar ; the other, 
insfruct him to avoid barbarisms in manners; 
and inform him, that name-calling, is not the 
fittest accomplishment for a gentleman.* 


* That this reproof may not appear unjustifiably 
Severe to such of my readers as have not seen the Antidote ; 
_ I shall here subjoin some few of the mitp, Pouire, and 
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Our Teamed Baronet; in his 47th page, re- 


iterates his former assertion, that “Roman Ca-— 


tholics consider all oaths taken to a heretical 


State, like ours, null and void.” This imputa-— 


tion is a8 absurd, as it is false and calumnious: 
How are they hedged out’ from the privileges 
they petition for? by oaths:—and, if oaths to 


heretics, be null and void; a mere form—why 


do they refuse to perform so idle a ¢eremony, — 


aid so obtain the advantages sought for? | 


~ When our author adverts to the Irish insur- . 


rection in the reign of Charles II., he should . 
have remarked, that it arose rather from the . 


CHRISTIAN-LIKE EPITHETS, with which mutts PIOUS AND To 
LERANT CLERGYMAN, has enriched his pages. It is, however, 


but just to observe, that he has preserved a laudable kind of — 


‘impartiality in his abuse: for, if he has poured his scurrility 
on the Roman Catholics, he has likewise besprinkled his 
brethren of the Established Church, nor neglected to throw 
dirt on the Opposition. The members of the Church of 


Rome, are blood-thirsty ruffians, professing ‘* most BLOODY 


AND HELLISH DOCTRINES:” but then, many ministers, and 
not a few bishops of his own Church are, as connected with 
tlie Bible Society, ‘* Fanatics” — Purttanicat BRAMINS,” 


“EVANGELICAL Pepiars,’’—yea, and some of them, “* EVAN= — 


GELICAL MARINE DRILE-MASTERS,” full of “¢ r1cENTIOUSNESS,”” 

“‘ranaticism,” and ‘ cantine uyPocrisy.” Then, as for 

the Opposition, they are ‘‘ A SHAMELESS AND ABANDONED 

CREW OF DISAPPOINTED INCENDIARIES”—‘* SANGUINARY 

BLOOD-HOUNDS’— PLACE HUNTERS” — 1proTs,” &c.—with 

many more pet-names, and terms of blandishment, of a like” 
natures 


~~ 
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__ oppression ot the English settlers, than the re- — 
ligious animosity of the natives. The absurd 
and irritating policy, constantly pursued by the — 
English government, with regard to Ireland, 
might be ‘conjectured (even had history been. 
silent on the subject ) from the conduct of Sir 
William Parsons, and Sir John Borlace, the 
Lords Chief Justices, during the heat of this 
very rebellion. “They, WiLLINc TO ¥FOMENT 
THE REBELLION, in a view OF PROFITING 
BY THE MULTIPLIED FORFEITURES, 
henceforth thought of nothing more than pro- 
viding for their own present security, and that 
of the capital, The Earl of Ormond, their ge- 
neral, remonstrated against such timid, not to 
say, BASE, AND INTERESTED COUN- 
SELS; but was obliged to submit to authority.” 

See Hume’s History of Great Britain, chap. 55. 
But, though religious intolerance, had been the 
motive to this revolt, I have already proved, 
that the Roman Catholics of this age, cannot, 
with justice, be made accountable for the pre- 
judices or crimes of their ancestors. 


As little can the opinion of Archbishop Cran- 

A mer, respecting the spirit of the Roman Catholic 

‘Church in his time, bear upon the only point to 

be regarded by us, its present character and 

disposition. Indeed, we should pay but a smail 

‘degree of attention, to the sentiments of such a 
man as Cranmer; whose vacillations from Pa- 
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pery to Protestantism; and. from Protestantism 
to Popery, are so well known: and whose eruel 
spirit of persecution, in extorting from the young 
and tender Edward, a warrant which condemned. 
Joanna Bocher to the flames, seems to have met 
a just retribution in his own death, under Mary, 


The attempt made (Ant. p. 58,) to identify the” 
sentiments of the Catholic Body, with those 
of an angry individual, is exceedingly unfair, | 
There have always been violent persons - at- 
tached to every party: and it is as unjust fora 
Protestant, to judge of the temper of the Catholic 
people at large, by the standard of a single in- 
flammatory harangue, as it would be for aCatholie 
to accuse the Protestant Clergy of intolerance, 
because that apostle of mercy, the reverend au 
thor of the Antidote, belongs to the number. Tt 
will be much better to lege the bigots of either 
side, in opposite scales, by which means they 
will about balance each other, and. leave the 
question on a fair level: for, if one side has 
been misrepresented by a Drumgoole, the other 
has been dishonoured by a Lees. 


As, in another part of his pamphlet, our author 
conceives, that he cannot better prove his great 
attachment to episcopacy, than by railing at a 
large portion of our most respectable prelates; 
with a like degree of consistency, he is of opi 
nion, that his loyalty and love to our respected 
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and afflicted monarch, will be most satisfactorily 
evinced, by reviling the uninfluenced patriotism 
of two of the Royat Duxes. But he stops not 
at mere censure and abuse, he proceeds far- 
ther:—can it be believed, that this zealous 
loyalist, who proressEs so ardent an attachment 
to the reigning family, could utter a wish inju- 
rious to any part of it? Can it be believed, that 
a clergyman of the Established Church, who is 
paid to pray for the welfare of the Royal Fa-. 
mily, could openly, in the face of the public, 
utter a solemn petition to Almighty God, for 
the DEATH of two of its members; the Dukes 
of Kent and Sussex ? Hear the words of THIS 
RIGHT LOYAL, AND PIOUS CLERGY- 
MAN. “Can you not, Gentlemen, conceive 
the probability (WHICH GOD IN HIS INFI- 
NITE MERCY FORBID!!!) of either of the 
Royal Dukes, whose names you so lately saw 
: attached to the deranged catalogue of broken 
‘patriots, in opposition to their assole bro- 
: ther’s measures, surviving that brother, and the 
immediate branches of the royal family, and 
) being called on to ascend the throne of this 
‘great empire ; and is it impossible to believe, 
| that either one or the other of them might turn - 
\Papist ?” Antidote, p. 64 and 65. I shall not 
dwell longer on this subject, which is rendered 
truly Palanthioly by the demise of the good, the - 
respected, the lamented Duke of Kent. I will 
not ask Sir Harcourt Lees, Bayonet, whether he 
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rejoices in the accomplishment of one half of hi 
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prayer: for, if he has a spark of the feelir 
a man, he must join m deploring a nation’s loss, 
and execrating his own shameless violation ° 
decency and respect. , a 
Our Author informs us, in one of the con: 
cluding pages of the Antidote, that the numbet 
and wealth of the Roman Catholics are encreas 
ing; and intimates “that the present state a 
things, cannot lone continue,” and the safety ¢ 
our established Government and fase 
main unimpaired. Iam happy to find one s 
timent in -his book, with which T can coincide 
True: the present order of things dian ell 
nue without endangering the State : : the Catho- 
lics are growing in wealth, numbers, knowledge, 
and influence ; it is not to be expected, it | 
morally impossible, that they will continue 
rest satisfied, under an exclusion | from 
honours and dignities of a State, whose exche- 
quer they fill, “mhiode armies and navies they 
supply, and of whose population they fo di 4 
large a portion. It appears from the statem 
of the Baronet himself, that the present rei 
tions are not enough to stunt the growth of th 
Catholic Body : ahd ‘who Wwilldahe as encre 
them? But if these fetters have not be 
enough to weaken and destroy, they are eno i 7 h 
to gall and provoke. What then is to t 
done? Shal\ we wait, till the swelling limbs of 
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the Giant burst asunder his chains, and encoun- 
ter his rage, without claim on his gratitude :— 
or shall we ourselves, voluntarily, unloose them ; 
and make a favour of doing, what must be, some- 
how, performed? By the adoption of this latter 
and wiser policy, the people will be conciliated, 
religious animostiy removed, disorder checked, 
the enormous expences incident io a large stand- 
ing army, and extraordinary establishments of 
police, avoided, AND THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE 
- CONSOLIDATED. ‘ 


_ The Reverend Baronet, with true aristocratic 
arrogance, takes occasion in divers ways and 
sundry places, to declare the respect he enter- 
tains for the commercial interest of his native 
city. Not to multiply quotations, the conclu- 
ding paragraph of the Antidote will be a suffi- 
cient proof of the reverence, with which he re- 
gards the merchants and traders of Dublin. “As 
for you, ye contemptible, ignorant, Parochial, 
Political Drivellers, whose ravings about Popery 
and the Window Tax, have so long filled the 
journals in this City, return to your Gallipots, 
_ attend to your Families, and- your Counters, and 
_ learn to labour and.to do your duty in that 
, state of life, in which it has pleased God to call 
you.” Who would suppose that this temperate 
) apostrophe; was made in any part of Great Bri- - 
| tain;—a country, which owes its consequence 
| to its trade and commeree ? Who would not ra- 
F 
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ther imagine, that it was composed in China, 
where traffic is despised ; and, that the author 
was some purblind and conceited mandarine, 
who considered those that practised it, as beings - 
of an imferior nature ; and, who was also de- 
termined to reimburse himself for the servility 
required from him towards his superiors, by 
spurning, and trampling upon those placed be- 
neath him? Has our author forgotten the 
respect deservedly paid to the name of a 
British merchant, not only in his own coun 
try,. but in others? Does he not remember, 
that British merchants sit in the Council of 
the nation, and take a share in the enact- 
ment of laws which he is bound to obey? 
What, then, is his pretence, for despising ai 
part of a body, who are so indispensably neces 
sary for the support of the empire; and to whom, 
persons much higher, im rank and talents, than 
Sir Harcourt Lees, pay a _ proper degree of | 
ference and attention ? Why, troly ; they, 
having the fear of Sir Harcourt Lees befor 
their eyes, have, deliberately, and with malice 
prepense, dared to assemble peaceably together, 
and perpetrate two most enormous cru 
First, thinking themselves heavily. burthen 

by a tax on the no longer free light ‘and 
air of heaven, and morever, supposing (most 
absurdly, no doubt,) that they could not well 
exist without a small complement of said light 
and air, they met together, humbly to entreat 
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the Legislature to allow them a little of these 


articles, at a cheap and reasonable rate ; to 


which concession they thought they had some 
right, on account of an antiquated promise, 
holding forth a hope that, though they were not 
to expect unobstructed respiration, during the 
continuance of the war. they should be allowed 


alittle breathing-time on the arrival of peace— 


Most DISCONTENTED AND REBELLIOUS spirits! 
What! claim a right to enter St.Stephen’s with a 


‘recital of their paler miseries ! Or think they to 
“move the humanity of Sir Harcourt Lees, Baro- 


net, by a mere tale of calamity and starvation ? 
Drivellers—very drivellers, to suppose it ! 


But the second offence of these Protestant 
Parochial orators is of a much more heinous 
nature: they have presumed to meddle with 
Catholic Emancipation. Conceiving that, from 
local situation, and an intimate acquaintance 


‘(thence derived) with the present principles and 


practices of their Roman Catholic brethren, they 


could form some opinion on that great national ° 


question, they have been guilty of petitioning 
the Imperial Parliament, for the removal of un- 
necessary restrictions and grievances from the 


Catholic Body. Unparalleled insolence! But, 


does the learned Baronet mean to deny the right 


of the people to petition by parishes? If so, he 
‘has advanced a step farther than that renowned 
legislator, Lord Castlereagh : aud, if he deny it, 


ue 


he likewise deprives himself of the assistance of 

all the loyal orange addresses, against the whore 
of Babylon, signed by corporators, reinforced 

by drummers, tax-gatherers, and MEN IN BUCK= 
RAM. Peradventure, then, our author, out off is d 
great loving-kindness, will permit the right of 
parochial petition to’ be still exercised: that is 
to say, under certain limitations and ‘restricti ons, 
— such as the following :—Ist, that these ignorant 
drivellers be required to supply their want of 
information, sense, an manners, by | a ait 


condition absolutely impossible to be Oa a 
for where can knowledge, sense, or manners be 
found in our author’s writings?) and, 2d, that 
the said drivellers presume not to produce | 
resolution, petition, or remonstrance, withou 
the full consent and approbation first had an 
obtained, of the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bar et 
Seriously, then, can this Statesman attemp' 
censure and abuse men, who contribute to 
hold the State, for exercising a privilege, 
ferred on them by the established laws 
privilege of letting their voice be heard 
the walls of Paden and representing 
grievances under which they, or their fellow- 
pubieee labour? Or, will he gravely inform an 
madividual, that, though he possesses a priv e 
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astonished if the people are not convinced by 
this logic ; and let him not hope to perform by 
force, what -he cannot effect by argument.— 
Thank heaven! it is not in his power (however 
it be his inclination) to lead us back to the feudal 
times, and make us bow before Barons and Ba- 
ronets. No—nor a Holy Alliance, nora holy 
priest can do this. Let them not think to ob- — 
scure, with their screen of sophistry, the sun of 
knowledge, by whose light, freemen have read 
their rights: let. them not have the fatuity to — 
imagine, that the flowing tide of freedom, will, 
at their bidding, sink into the ebb of slavery. 
—MAY THE PEOPLE. GUARD THEIR 
RIGHTS WITH VIGILANCE, WITH MO- 
DERATION, WITH FiRMNESS—MAY 
THILIR LIBERTIES BE IMMORTAL! 


It is now time to direct my reader’s attention 
to the second part of my undertaking ; the ob- 
ject of which is, to endeavour to refute the 
charges brought by this “ orthodox” Clerzyman, _ 
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against the ‘‘ Evangelicals’—the most zealous 
and respectable bishops, ministers, and members, 
of the Established Church; as well as all that is 
truly pious and estimable among the Dissenters. 
It seems to me still more necessary to refute 
the Reverend Baronet’s religious, than his poli- 
tical, notions: for, though the name of a Rector, 
cannot confer currency and preponderance on 
light politics, yet might it give some weight to 
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trivial observations in divinity. An attack, 
aimed at whatever dignifies and supports oui 
Church, must occasion sorrow and regret in every 
well-disposed mind ; particularly when that at . 
tack is made by one of the ministers of our Estd- 
blishment; who, in acting such a part, takes up 
_. arms against what he should have defend od. 
However, it might be said, with truth, that tl 
weapon of this reverend assailant, like the spez 
of Achilles, carries with it a remedy for the 
wound it inflicts, in the rust of rancorous revi ing 
_ that encrusts its point, were it not with more 
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propriety to be likened to the javelin of Prig 


* 
a 
A weapon impotent and pointless. = et 
It is necessary to recur to the 8th page of the 
Antidote, to view the commencement of the as- 
_sault which the Author makes upon the esta- 
blished church, under the mask of protecting it: 
ihe battery thus opens: ** But, as to the Hsta- 
blished Religion of the empire, Gracious Ged! 
who is to shield and protect this pure,’ simple, 
and apostolic system of Christian morality, hu- 
mility, and toleration, (why, who but the Reve- 
rend Sir Harcourt Lees, Baronet,) from the host 
of hidden and sworn enemies that surround, ind 
sap its foundations on every side? ATHEISTS, 
DEISTS, SCHISMATICS, PAPISTS—a dark, 
unrelenting, gloomy, blood-thirsty, crew—main- 
tained by, and some of them creeping amongst, 


“* Telum imbelle site ictu ;? — - 
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_ the very vitals of our Sacred Establishments; 
and worming themselves in the confiding bo- 


soms of our families, conveying moroseness, 
unhappiness, and spiritual terror, where the 
blessed Scriptures inform us, all should be tran- 
guillity and peace. With sanctity, christian hue 
mility, and forbearance, on their tongues, whilst 
hypocrisy, robbery, and seduction, are the hid- 


- den inmates of their breasts, those mystical, su- 


perstitious impostors, are deluging the land with 


‘their unscriptural doctrines—and, whilst they 


leave the interpretation of the word of their God 
to the unregulated, and perverted fancies of their 
deceived, and enthusiastic admirers, they en- 
courage and sanction, in effect, all the wretch- 
edness, fanaticism, and religious madness, which 
we see pervading, and encreasing through the 
country.” | 


The Reverend Author, having now, in good 
earnest, thrown the reins on the neck of bis 
imagination, is whirled along, at the same sporé- 
img rate, for three or four pages more, through 
“terrors, and palsies, and torpedoes ;” till, ie 
atilast settles in downright “madness, and fa- 
tuity.” But I would reiial my reader’s attention 
to the above edifying extract; particularly to 
that part thereof, which the Baronet hath printed 
in capitals (as if to make his own shame and 
disgrace the more notorious.) He there perceives, 
that SCHISMATICS, that is, the members of the 
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Bible Society, and, consequently, the great ma- | 
jority of our Bishops, and the most respectable — 
part of the clergy, are classed, by this modest — 


divine, with ATHEISTS and DEISTS, with 
the hidden, and sworn enemies, that surround, 
and sap the foundations of the Establishment on 


every side. Charitable Sir Harcourt! These 


(the Bishops and clergy) are the “dark, unre- 
-lenting, gloomy, blood-thirsty crew, maintained 


by, and creeping amongst, the very vitals of | 


our sacred Establishments.” ‘Tolerant Baronet! 
However, let these persons, who have been so 


unfortunate as to incur our pious author’s dis- 


pleasure, remember, that, if they are accused 
of being possessed with the spirit of fanaticism, 
because they endeavour to advance the para- 
mount interests of man; their blessed master, 
was charged with being influenced by the Spirit 
of Evil, when he sought to promote a similar 
object. Let them bear in mind, that, if they 
are reviled, and persecuted, for circulating, Jesus 
Christ was slandered and crucified, for preach- 
ing—THE GosPEL. 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, our author is a 
great respecter of the Dignitaries of the Church. 
Consistent Soul! How can he entertain: senti- 
ments of respect towards “the encouragers of 
wretchedness, fanaticism, and religious mad- 
ness?’ Yea, marry; but he doth, and is more- 
over, “ devotedly attached to Episcopacy.” Ant. 
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p. 17. How to reconcile these jarrine senti- 
ments, I know not; and. shall leave it to the 
reader’s disposal: the only light I can afford 
him on the subject, is, that, when here, and 
elsewhere, the Reverend - Baronet uses the 
phrase, “I am devotedly attached to Episco- 
_ pacy;” he may only mean to say, “I should 
_be very fond of a good Bishoprick.” 


The Baronet, alarmed at the rapid progress 
of fanaticism, is exceedingly anxious to eheck 
it; and, as he informs us, “ BCT the spirit 
of unity in the bond of peace.” And how would 
he effect this? In an excellent way, truly. 
Distrusting his own power to exterminate en- 
thusiasm with his pen, he would attack it with 
the sword; and, like the Primate Whitgift, 
(who established the tolerant High Court of 
Commission, under Elizabeth ;) “ having in vain 
endeavoured to convince the Puritans by argu- 
ment, is now resolved to open their eyes by 
power.”* In a word, he would establish another 
English Inquisition ; or, in his own phrase, 
give “some specific, and legislative authority 
to our enlightened, and venerable Bishops, (who, 


* These are the words of Hume, speaking of Whitgift and 
the institution of that merciful tribunal: there is a great 
degree of resemblance subsisting between the ancient and 
modern inquisitor: Whitgift began with polemics; so did 
Lees : Whitgift ended with persecution ; so would Lees, 
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apage back, were a dark, wnrélenting, gloomy, — 
blood-thitsty erew,) for purging their “poapettlVe 

dioceses of such [schisinatic] reétors and vicars.’’ 
T’o whom then, is this inquisitorial power to be 
entrusted? Who shall sweep the eourts of our — 
temple clean from the pollution of puritanism ? 
Who shall brandish the besom of destiuction ? 
The Bishops—replies Sir Harcourt. Have # 
care, my good Knight, is it to the: Bishops, wha 
patronize the Bible, Missionary, and Sunday 
School Societies; to those, whom you have 
classed with Deists, and Atheists; to the com- 
panions of publicans and sinners, you would 
confide this purging power. I fear me, “ blood« 
thirsty’ as hey are, they would scarcely use 
this dreadful engine in eradicating, and cutting 
out the rotten core of fanaticism, with sufficient 
vigour, to meet your orthodox approbation ¢ 
ef unrelenting” as they may be, they might feel 
some yearnings of compassion, some qualms of — 
conscience, at ejecting from their benefices, the 
upright and zealous ministers, who have acted 
under their immediate direction and patronage, 
in Bible, and Education Societies. To whom 
then, can Tue Hien Commission be Committed, 
which our tolerant author thinks so necessary ; 
and, for which our ‘‘ schismatic” bishops are 
unfit? Verily, I can, at present, bethink me of no 
‘fitter persons than Pope Gregory VII., the spectre 
of old ‘i homas-a-Beckett, and the proper person 
of the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees: and, if this 
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respectable triumvirate, are of opinion, that 


they stand in need of farther aid; “ why, they 
may summon to their assistance,” either the 


shade of St. Dominick, the fakes pe of the Ca- 
tholic, or, that of Whitgift, the institutor of 
the Protestant Inquisition. 


Thus arrayed, let them march eon boldly: 
eonfident of success, let them not be content 
with harrassing the van, or rear, of the Evan- 


_ gelicals:—let not their generous rage he ap- 


peased, by tossing a few “ Evangelical pedlars 
in a blanket let them not linger at the out- 
works, but at once attack the citadel, of fanati-. 
cism:—let them deprive the schismatic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of their. mitres :—let the 
orthodox and Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees, be in- 


stalled into the Primacy :—let other active hunt- 
ing divines, supersede our present fanatic pre- 


lates :—then will the Subalterns of Puritanism, 
deprived of their ringleaders, yield an easy victo- 
ry; and be worthily replaced by cheerful men, 
better skilled in singing of Catehes,than Psalms; 


more addicted to the sports of the field, than the 


retirement of the cleset ; and then, though our 
piety may happen uot to be encreased, yet will 
our poultry be preserved from Foxes; the breed of 
Horses improved, and our nerves strengthened.* 


£ 


# Our Reverend Author takes occasion more than once to 
inform his readers of his predilection for hunting : he expati- 
ates on its healthful and exhilarating tendency, with singular 
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In page 11, of the Antidote, our author notices 
the still encreasing number of religious soci- 
eties, which have been holding their anniversary 
meetings in London; and is particularly grieved 
at the proceedings of one of these “ pious clubs, 
formed for the purpose of covering the walls and 
stable lanes with texts from the Holy Scriptures.” 
Is he of opinion that passages from the Bible 


are of a more dangerous or demoralizing ten- — 


dency, than the profaneness and obscenity usu- 


ally exhibited on such places ? 


His holy indignation is equally excited bya 
meeting of the. Evangelical Society, held at 


Morrison’s Tavern. Had they, instead of con- 


vening to send the stream of the waters of life 
to their thirsty countrymen, assembled in that 


place to swill claret, perhaps the social Sir Har- — 


court would not so vehemently inveigh against — 
them ; nay, possibly, he might have ate one 


of the party. 


From the study of the Bible, he apprehends, 
the worst consequences will ensue to the State : 


as if that were a book that mculcated or justified _ 


rebellion; and did not rather command. obe- 
dience to constituted authorities. But the dis- 


' delight ; and, I am told, has adopted a characteristic motto 


to his liveries, which, if not very becoming for a Clergyman, 
is at least exceedingly appropriate for aSportsman; itis - 
“ Tue Devit TAKE THE BINDMOST,”? 
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covery which he incidentally makes, in his 13th 
page; is of a still more extraordinary nature. 
The Baronet hath a rare nose for smelling out a 
plot, and is assured, thereby, that the Bible So- 
ciety is engaged in a deep-laid conspiracy to 
overturn the Church of England! What! are 
the Bishops, who patronise the Bible Society, 
partizans to this scheme? Are they endeavour- 
ing to destroy the establishment, from which 
they derive their respectability and existence? 
Or, if not, are these wise and learned Prelates 
the dupes of artifice and cunning; which, did 
they exist, they have, at least, as good oppor- 
_ tunities to discover, as onralarmist? Yet, to this 
dilemma are we reduced; either to believe the 
prelates of our Church to be knaves, or idiots : 
a dilemma which we can only avoid, by suppo- 
sing, that the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees, Ba- 
ronet, like a certain Lord Mayor of London, 
_ hath a knack of discovering conspiracies, which 
have their being no where but in his own brain ; 
and that he is endowed with the poetic faculty, 
of giving 


ce 


to airy nothing, 
‘¢ A local habitation and a name.” 


The general reflections, which our charitable 
Clergyman attempts to make, upon the charac- 
ter and integrity of many of his brethren, ho- 
noured with the name of Evangelicals, are 
unworthy of any other than a general reply. I 
thall therefore content myself with saying, that, 
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if the assertion made in his 17th page, with regard 
to the pretended embezzlement of subscriptions, 
belonging to the Bible and other societies, has a 
single grain of truth in it, then is the Reyerend 
Baronet a person of veracity, modesty, and man- 
ners; and the Bishops, Noblemen, and other 
supporters of these societies, are fools or impos: 
tors: but, if this imputation be false, (and how 
can subscriptions be misapplied or embezzled, 


the receipt of which is publicly acknowledged, | 


and their expenditure as publicly accounted 
for ?) then will I leave it to the public voice to 
determine, what epithet should be added to the 
other titles of the Author of the Antidote. 


However, when the Rev. Baronet descends to 


particular instances, and particular charges, he 
stands on open eround, and deserves a manly 
reply. 1 shall vn observe, previous to exa- 
mining the two instances which he cites (p. 17,) 


to prove the crimes of Evangelicals, that the 
Scriptures, themselves, contain examples of per-— 


sons, who fell from the purity which they had 
once professed and practised. As well, then, 
might the Rev. Baronet impugn the divinity and 
faultless life of Jesus Christ, because of the 
apostacy of Judas, as attack the religious cha- 


racter of a large society of Christians, on account: 


of the delinquency of an individual. With re- 


ward to Mr. Wade, I have learned, that, long 


before the commission of the crime of which he 


was convicted, he had been in a state of total 


——e 
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_ separation and exclusion from the religious Body 
with which he was once connected. Of Mr. Wm. 
Siiith, (the Baronet’s 2d instance, ) I will say, that 
_ the abhorrence of every honest man must have 
beet excited, by the peciiliar and base nature of 
his crime. But, whilst 1 am willing to go as far 
a8 our author iti reprobating it, were I inclined to 
imitate his own example, and impute the faults 
of individuals to communities, | would say, that, 

in the sélection of this instance of depravity, he 
has been exceedingly unfortunate ; for, whatever 
¢oiinexion Mr. Wm. Smith, in his corporate ca- 
pacity, might have had with the Giffards, the 
Lees, and other ultra royalists, he, at least, never 
assumed the character of an evangelical.* 


_ But, bad men are to be found, equally, amonz 
all parties ; and it would be wnfair to charge the 
guilt of their actions, which proceeds res the 
frailty of human nature, on the priticiples of the 
bodies with which they may have been connected. 

Let not the Baronet accusé the evangelicals of 
the crimes of Wade, and they will not charge 


the friends of intolerance with those of Smith : 
*¢ Hanc veniam damus petimus-que vicissim.” 


* The following anecdote will elucidate the above allusion, 
and shew the party to which this celebrated “ note-taker” 
did belong. Towards the close of his busy life, Mr. Giffard 
introduced his usual motion, against Catholic claims, in the 
Corporation. The motion, “ ut semper,” was prefaced by 
a flaming harangue, somewhat in the style of the ee 
Our Statesman, after wearying their honors heartily, sa 
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Our pious author is greatly scandalized at the 


progress which psalm-singing is making among 


the country gentlemen : he laments that it is ra- __ 


pidly superseding the more harmless pastime of 


card-playing: and, in the course of his digres- 


sion on cards, communicates a very rare piece of 


information, indeed; namely, that these bits of 


stained pasteboard, which Burns has improperly 
denominated “the Devil’s picture-books,” and 


which we have generally understood to be made 
by Mr. Alderman Fleming, are, m good earnest, 


manufactured by God Almighty himself! Let the — 


reader take the two fcllowing passages, in which — 


this curious subject is discussed: “ Even the social, — 


rational amusement, of.a game of commerce, for- 


merly the means of assembling the happy mem- 


bers of a family, and its friends, round the cheer- 
ful table, and of passing over the lengthened 
hours of a winter’s evening, is now viewed by 


these turnip-headed devotees, as sacrilege against — 
the book of Genesis.” Sir Harcourt then pro- — 


ceeds to inform these “ mangle-wurzell bibli- 


cals,” that they “should enjoy these good things, - 


down. A profound silence continued for some minutes: (per- 


haps their honors were asleep:) No one rose to second the — 
motion. The Veteran thought he was ill used, and the Cor- — 
poration’s loyalty’ disgraced: he started up, and with much 


vivacity, demanded, ‘‘if there was not one honest man in the 
Assembly to support his motion.” ‘* Yes.” replied Mr. Wm, 
Smith, now rising, and speaking with great emphasis, ‘¢ there 
is ong HONEST MAN here: J will second your motion.” 
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[cards} and innocent recreations, (the game of 
commerce) WHICH GOD’s ALL BOUNTIFUL GOODNESS, 
(who never made any thing [o¢ even cards, | in 
vain, or to be useless,) has placed within our 
_ reach.” 


I shall.now take leave of the Antidote, and 
direct my reader’s attention to the Supplement ; 
in the commencement of which, our Author con- 
gratulateth himself and the country, on the exten- 
sive sale of his nostrum, and opineth that the 
dangers which threatened the State, have, in 
consequence thereof, disappeared. But the poor 
Baronet is still fated to be kept in alarm and 
trepidation : no sooner has he cut off one of the 
Hydra’s heads, than another pops up to replace’ 
it: true, he has (ashe tells us,) guarded the 
State from sedition ; but, notwithstanding all his 
previous labour, is now obliged, to protect 
Church and State from fanaticism. And how are 
Church and State now endangered? ‘They are 
putin marvellous peril, replieth the Baronet, by 
“<a club of Sanctity,” which has volunteered to 
interpret the Scriptures, and to evangelize the 
papists throughout Ireland.” So, then, it seems 
that, dangerous as the Roman Catholics were 
before, the Bible will make them worse. Truly, 
Sir Harcourt stands in mighty dread of that old- 
fashioned book. But he is particularly dis- 
t gusted at the good sense and liberal spirit, which 
the Society has manifested, ‘n yielding something 

H 
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to the long established prejudices of the Catho- 


lics, and presenting them with their own autho- 
rised version of the Testament. However let it 
not be imagined that it.is his pious horror. of 
popery, which induces our Author to be thus 


angry at the distribution of the Doway Testa- — 


ment: no such thing: he is afraid that the 
people will gladly receive it; he knows, that, 


corrupted as he represents it, * it contains truth — 


sufficient to enlighten; and, being aware that 


knowledge and slavery are incompatibie, he 


~- 


* He isevery where fond of declaiming on the corruptions ; 


of popery, places it little above paganisn, and, as we have 
already seen, chastises Mr. Grattan, for presuming to say, 
there is any resemblance between the Protestant and Catholic 
religions, The following extract, from Archbishop Tillotson’s 
27th sermon, speaksa language somewhat different. “A creat 
PART OF THE RoMAN FAITH (says the divitle) Is THE SAME 
WITH OURS, as, namely, the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, as 


explained by the first four general councils ; and these make up — 


our whole faith, so far as concerns matters of mere and simple 
belief, that are of absolute necessity to Salvation. And thus 
far our faith, and theirs of the Romish Church, are un- 
doubtedly or EQUAL AUTHORITY, that is, as OLD As CHRISTIA~ 
nity 1TseLy. When the additions which the Church of Rome 
hath made to the ancient christian faith, and their innovations 
in practice are pared off, that which remains of their religion, is 
ours.” Such is the opinion of this eminent divine ; how oppo- 
‘site it is tothat of Sir Harcourt Lees, is apparent: yet this Is 
one of the Authors, to whom he advises Mr. Plunkett to re. 

cur, for the purpose of learning what popery is. (Ant. p. 41.) 

Had our erudite Baronet read the book which he recommend. 
ed for sentiments it does not contain 7 
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dreads that the cause of legitimate freedom may 
be thus promoted. 


Sir Harcourt expresses his astonishment that 
this Society should, for a moment, suppose they 
would have to encounter no opposition. But he 
is now beg’ging the question ; he has not proved 
that they did not expect opposition. And I will 

venture to say, from the known penetration and 
experience which characterise many of the mem- 
bers of that respectable Association, that they 
were too well acquainted with the perversity of 
human nature, and the fury of human bigotry, to 
fancy they could escape the obloquy and opposi- 
tion generally attendant upon the most benevo- 
lent exertions. They are well enough read in 
their bibles, and the course of human events, to 
judge, that the same corrupt principles which 
attempted to oppose the origin, would as vigo- 
‘rously resist the extension, of the Christian Reli- 
gion. They were aware, that the same spirit of 
_worldly-mindedness, which endeavoured to stran- 
_ gle that religion in its infancy, would not desist 
from opposition, now that is growing up to ma- 
turity. But, equally prepared to expect, to meet, 
and to disregard opposition, they have not shrunk 
from their duty : recollecting that one great ob- 
ject of Messias’ advent, was, “to preach the 
gospel to the poor,” they wish to imitate their 
divine master in that object. 


Our pious author next proceeds, (L’abeja,p.5) 
ina very triumphant tone, (though no gambler, 
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as he assures us,) to propose a sporting bet, | 
“that the first check they will get, in their zea-— 
lous career, will be from the Holy Pontiff him- | 
self; * for a more intolerant, ungrateful bigot, 
never yet existed, than the present Pius.”— 
Pius VIT. has already exhibited a specimen of 
the opposition, which was to have been expected 
from him: and, I doubt not, but the Rev. Baro- 
net will congratulate his own prescience, on the 
completion of his prophecy. But, whether the 
present influence of the Pontiff be sufficient to stop. 
the spirit of enquiry arising among the Irish Ca- 
tholics, I very much doubt. Whether he will have 
it in his power to give any effectual check to the 
extension of reason and religion, zealously aided, 
as he-has been, by the declamation of Sir Har- 
court Lees, Baronet, appears to me, to be ex- 
tremely problematical. If the benevolent promo: 
ters of the spread of the Gospel, have sustained 
the first attack from Pius; the second, (to his ho~ 
nor be it said,) has arisen from the author of 
the Antidote. If, in that author’s own words, 
because Pius has made such an attack, he is an 
“intolerant, ungrateful bigot ;”’ what title, from 


his own vocabulary, will suit the deserts of the 
Reverend Baronet ? 


Our Baronet, now possessed by the spirit of 
wagering, and prophecy, offers to lay another 
bet, that, should the Association for circulating 
the Testament, persist in their purpose, “ there 
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will (in the classical language of our author).be | 
a fight, between the Evangelicals, and the 
Priests.” Verily, had not the Reverend* Sir 
Harcourt Lees, Baronet, assured his. readers, 
that he meddleth not with dice, and haunteth 
not club rooms, I should conceive him, from 
the sure ground he chuses for his bets, to be 
well skilled in the doctrine of chances, and an 
expert pupil of Hoyle. “ There will be.a fight 
between the Evangelicals and the Priesis :” 
truly, he wagereth safely: yes, there is, and 
has been, a contention between them. “And 
though some of the Catholic Clergy, with sin- 
gular liberality, have approved the labours of 
Protestant Societies, in the education of the poor, 
and the distribution of the Bible; it is not to 
be expected, that the more bigoted part of them 
will let such exertions pass, unmarked by their - 
‘censure and resistance. But, it is of very litile 
consequence, what these personages may think 
fit todo: a spirit of vestigation has been ex- 
‘cited amongst the Catholic population: a trou- 
‘blesome spirit, which they will find it difficult 
‘to lay, though assisted by that great challenger 
of ghosts, and sprites, the author of the An- 
tidote. The voice of the people is crying loudly 
for instruction and knowledge; and, if the Ca- 
tholic Clergy permit not their flocks to receive 
instruction from the hands of Evangelicals, they 
must provide it themselves, which will, finally, 
‘amount nearly to the same thing, and produce 
similar results. 
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Sir Harcourt, pluming himself much on this — 
last discovery, chuckles, with great compla- 
cence, over the fulfilment of his former prophe-— 
cies, and thence assumes, that his present pre- 
diction will be found equally true. Possess your 
soul in quiet, my good Knight, there is no doubt — 
of its completion ; it has, long since, come tol 
pass: but, pray never again, miscal the account 
of a past fact, a prophecy: as well might you 
say, Most Reverend Seer, ‘‘I foretel, that this 
has been a very wet day, since nine o’clock this 
morning, and, I most-solemnly predict, that it 
is, at this moment, raining in torrents.” 


But, to come to the consequences, which our 
author argues, will spring from the instruction 
of the Roman Catholics:—Ist, when the: Pa: 
pists are illuminated, the poor priests ‘whom 
suddenly compassionates) will be plundered, 
“they will get no tithes.” This is a result, wh 
no person of sense, will expect to see oa 
brought about; but, putting the case, and al- 
ane the possibility of his hypothesis, let us” 
examine, what is to be done: the papists are 
evangelized ;—the priests can procure no tithes: 
what ate they to do? get themselves evan- 
gelized as soon as possible. Or, if this propo- 
sal should not obtain the approbation of all of 
them, surely their bountiful patron Sir Harcourt, 
commisserating their mishap, would have them 
“frequently to dine, and sometimes, to hunt 
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with him;” and, would think himself more than 
recompensed, by the recital of a few smutty sto- 
ries, which he could print, and call a supple- 
ment to the Antidote. (See L’abeja, page 8.) 


~ He objects, 2d, when the Testament is circulated 


among the Roman Catholics, it will render them 
Ist, sceptical ; 2d, infidels ; 3d, and worst, radi- 
cals. O climax of rebellion! O top-stone of 
impiety! But thisis not to be effected solely 
by the Bible; (which, however, he seems to 
think rather a treasonable treatise,) but, by the 
Bible, interpreted by this Evangelical Society - 
now, he has already told us, that the Bible, is 
not to be interpreted by this Association, but, to 
be sent forth, without note or comment: (see 
p. 4.) however, our author’s memory has played 
him false, in more instances than this: his 


greedy imagination, seems, sometimes, to have 


swallowed up all his. other faculties; judgment 
and memory, are generally devowred by it; 
and thus, he, not unfrequently, contradicts in 
one page, what he had asserted in ‘the pre- 
ceding. 


The next subject, which, in his 6th page, en- 
gages our author’s attention, is the propagation 
of religion amongst the military: he is exceed- 
ingly alarmed at the bare idea of “ the infec- 
tion” spreading through their ranks ; and fore- 
bodes, in a very dismal strain for so cheerful a 
personage, the dangers likely to ensue to the 
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State, from their over-godliness. He appears to 
have lost all dread of the licentiousness and 
wickedness, which have so often made a Ja re 
standing army really dangerous: and, in p 
turing the abuses which may possibly arise, 
when soldiers are converted into saints, he sees 
not any perils attendant on their continuing sin- 
ners. Ts the Reverend Baronet in downright 
earnest? and, can his understanding be sc 
warped by prejudice, as to suppose, that Chris- 
tianity will make a soldier a coward, or a rebel ? 
Does he seriously think, that the principles of 
true religion, which arm a man against the fear 
of death, by the hope of immortality, will turr 
the soldier, habitually brave, into a dastard? 
Or, is he of opinion, that the Bible, whic n 
commands to fear God, and honor the King 
will instil principles subversive of social orde 
and government? He seems, indeed, to have been 
aware of the difficulties that would attend an ats 
tempt to prove the existence, or probability of 
such consequences: the expedients he adopts 
and the evasions he substitutes for proof, are 
truly ludicrous. ‘Finding himself unable to pro- 


wits on a voyage, and betakes himself to th 
sea; where, after much seeking, he fishes uj 
the following lucky incident, which, he intro: 
duces with the air of a man, who has madef aii 
important discovery. After much common-pla 
about “armed enthusiasm,” he proceeds to ask, 
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‘Ts there no danger in; all this parade of . 
sanctity ?” (did the witty Baronet intend a pun ?) 
** Are you ignorant that, in consequence of the 
influence of a celebrated female Evangelical, 
who contrived to smuggle a purified itinerant, 
as chaplain, on board of one of our ships of 
war, that the vessel was near being lost; the 
crew, » instead of attending to dete quarters, 
being all engaged in psalm singing, with this 
Evangelical Marine Drill-master ; and, in con- 
sequence of allowing such an ultra scriptural _ 
interpretation « of a seaman’s duty, that the Cap- 
tain has been ‘removed, (and, 1 trust, he will 
never again be employed, ) from a strong suspi- 
cion, that he was, at present,* more fit for an 
organ-loft, than the deck of a British man of. 

war?’ Who can resist the irresistable argument 
contained in_ this “legitimate dednetaa? ?” An 
accident had almost happened, while divine 

service was performing on board a man of war, 
on the high seas; therefore ‘‘the military, in 
the diate vicinity of the vice-regal resi- 
dence” should not be iustructed in the principles 
of religion. Q. E. D. (See p. 6—‘.) 


¢‘ Risum teneatis amici :?? 


Who, indeed, can avoid laughing? yet such 
is the argument of Sir Harcourt Lees, Baro- 
net, against the instruction of the soldiery. But 
‘there is, besides the logic of it, another note- 


* An instance of our Authors happy method of coufound-: 
ing the present With the past time. 
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worthy matter, in this andedote, Tt: aph ears 
from the result, that the fault lay “a4 th 
careless, musical Captain; yet, does our at 
thor lay it to the charge of “the PuRiriz 
ITINERANT-EVANGELICAL-M A RINE-DRILL-MASTER, 
whom he evidently considers in the light of 
Jonah, to the ship that was so unfortunate bee t 
carry him. - 


Unwilling to raise a blush on the check 
modesty, I will not disgrace my pages with at 
extract from, or observation upon the anecdo 
which this worthy clergyman details in his § 
page: however such garbage may gratify t 
prurient appetite of our divine, it can only e 
cite disgust in a lover of delicacy and pro D1 ie 


_ The Reverend Baronet, after a few me ei 
consistent charges against the Evangelicals, 
turns toa coi demic of the political dang 
to be dreaded from their attempts to enli oh 
and inform the commonalty of Ireland al 
it is curious to observe, how much he has 
tered his plan of attack. Four pages back 
tells us the power of the priests over their ll 0 
will be annihilated, should the Evangelicals 
allowed to persevere in the distribution of Te ‘es 


religious war in Ireland, fomented te oa q 
priests, whose influence was totally abrogat 
in page 5. How he can reconcile this ¢ 
diction, “i do not presume, and, indeed ain ‘ 
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to conjecture: my reader may, perhaps, sup- 
pose, that the Baronet’s opinions are as versa- 
tile, as he, himself, tells us, his genius is ; or, 
peradventure, he may imagine, that the one 
charge was written before, and the other, after 
our social author had dined with “a cheerful 
party of friends.”—Indulging the idea of a re- 
lizious war, to be Diferahen by the papists, in 
defence of,the priests, the Baronet’s imagina- 
tion runs a race with his reason: poor reason, 
(as was to be feared,) is distanced ; and fancy, 
after viewing “‘ the mangled bodies of every pro- 
testant Seeeytoan i in feinad. offered, as vei 
on the altars of superstition and vengeance ; 
raken with an-ague fit, “shudders at the ‘per- 
spective s” like a true blood-hound, snuffs the 
carnage; and, with her usual partiality for the 
be hd sight, setting up prophetess, perceives 
“the edges of the horizon faintly tinged: with 
blood ; and finally, after doing all this, and a 
rreat deal more, concludes with a dissertation, 
much in point, on “ turbans and musiachios.” 


Greatly alarmed at the inroads of the fanatics, 
‘though, at the same time, he endeavours to 
onceal his fears, under the mask of some choice 
ests on their physiognomy ;) he threatens to exe- 
sute a summary punishment, on such of the 
Evangelicals, “of horrible aspect,” as may 
nave the temerity to invade his borders. ‘The 
lreadful denunciation (in which the poe and 
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* facetious author, displays his acquaintance with 
Don Quixote, and the theory of paver’s 
mers ;) 1s as follows: “I here caution thes 
puritans to be on their guard, how they send ar 
itinerant into the parish I have the charge of 
In a few days, Iam going amongst my pari sh 
ioners, whom I love, and by whom, I am ose 
Ep and respected at present, and, whose wan 
I endeavour to supply, with the assistance of 
most excellent, religious, and estimable cura 
but, if I catch one of these travelling pedlars 
within my jurisdiction, endeavouring to sap, al 
undermine the influence I now enjoy over my 
derly and quiet neighbours, I soremNLy DECL oh . 
that, whatever may be the consequence, I will gi gi 
Mr. Sanctity, such a statistical survey | of 
County, from a Blanket, as will save M ‘ajc 
Taylor some trouble, and will, at least* s 
him, (whom? Major Taylor, or Mr. Sancity! ) 
not of the piety, at least* of the nerves of | 
men who will exercise. him.” L'abeja p 
Fearful and solemn manifestoe ! Bevan oO 
itinerant pedlar, how you commit. ee D 
to the disposal of this strong nerved s 
Nimrod: in charity to your miserable 

~Tadvise you, (should your temerity urge y 
visit his district,) to sure your corpse ; (tk 
upon you as already defunct :) or else, to te 
measures to bind the Baronet to keep the pea 


“ ‘i 


* What an agreeable inlay tp 
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_ J feel as much disgust and horror, as the Rev. 
author can express, at the scene of enthusiastic 
frenzy, which he produces in p. 13 and 14, from 
_Fearon’s Sketches: but I can see no reason for 
identifying the pious exertions of the Bishops, 
and Clergy of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
the extravagant reveries of a few American en- 
ihusiasts, whose proper situation would be in 
a mad house. 


Our author, in his 15th page, adverts to the 
travelling of Evangelical itinerants, in the pub- 
lic coaches, and, though inva former part of his 
work, he has no objection to the evangelization 
of the Catholic Board, yet, does he here take 
occasion (with manifest perturbation,) to express 
great fears, lest “the coachmen, and mail- 
guards, clerks, and even hostlers,” should be 
evangelized, and the laudable customs of cursing 
and blaspheming be superseded by psalm sing- 

ing ; an exercise exceedingly repugnant to the 

Baronet’s orthodox ears. Indeed, his anxiety 

on this subject is so great, that 1 am somewhat 

surprize|, it has not occurred to him, to use 
his influence, 2 a@ certain quarter, for the sup- 
pression of this travelling piety. The Reverend 
Baronet, and such other active, orthodox di- 
vines, as he should select, might be formed into 
a committee of safety, possessing powers to ap- 
. poiut, for “ coachmen, mail-guards, clerks, and 
hostlers,” such persons as should bring proper 
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possessing a degree of hardene en es 

sufficient to,résist the persuasion | of af itinera nt 
mountebanks : :” if the: ndidates were. requi red. 
to add to their other qualifications, a sls rd 
quaintance with “the Antidote,” anda proper | 
ignorance of the Bible, it might bea farther: 
guard. But, without enlarging on ye 


“fF? eee 


the sketch : verbumn sat sapienti. — 


Approaching’ the conclusion, of his perfe 
mance, and anticipating the regret his rez 
must feel at parting with him, Sir Harcourt, 
sirous of alleviating their affliction, encoura; 
them ty hope, that “ “they may again hear fror 
~ him :” a most. gracious piece of condescension it in 
truth! But, i likewise informs them, that } his 
condescension will not be very cara 
him: for saith the Baronet, “To A MAN BL 
WITH THE EDUCATION I HAVE HAD, AND wilt THE 
INFORMATION I possess, it is no trouble to me to 
write on all matters connected with the inte 
of my country*—THERE ARE FEW SUBJECTS TH A’ 
am uNAcovainten witn:” (English g amt ) 
excepted!) *‘and I should sit down with m 
composure to write a history,” &e. (L'abe iy 

# It is difficult to reconcile the lofty pretensions to now. 
ledge, and the congratulatory Egotisms, contained in | 
words, with the notorious ignorance of plain gramms 
construction, exhibited in this very sentence, ‘ee 


f 


13 


p. 17. ) Enough Sir Harcourt ' ! your readers 
must be convihieatk you could produce a history ; 
and a history written with a degree of com- 
posure, that would only be eqtlied by the com- 
posure and repose, which they would enjoy ina 
nap over its pages. 


When, in his 17th page, he assures us, “he 
has spoken of the public, not of the private, cha- 
racters of any man, or set of men ; ” he seems to 
have forgotten the foul imputations, which he has 
(unsuccessfully indeed,) attempted to cast upon 
the private characters of those dignified with the 
name of Evangelicals. When i talks about 
the prosperity of the country, and the integrity 
of the Senate, I am at a loss for his meaning, 
and know not whether to consider the Baronet 
as speaking in jest or earnest: were such lan- 
guage to flow from an anti-ministerial pen, I am 
aware how it would be interpreted, and how re- 
warded. But, when he says, that all the indi- 


_ viduals, whom he has so unwarrantably and vio- 
_Tently attacked, possess “the most exalted 
_ eharacter;” (p. 1s.) I can well believe him. 


What kind of character that man deserves, who 


| could single out such individuals as butts for 
_ abuse and impotent ridicule, let the readers of tie 
| Antidote determine. ‘He has (as we have just 
| Seen) passed a veneral eulogium, on those whom 
| he has treated as enemies; but in behalf of his 
| friends, political and religious, he has not uttered 
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any testimonial;. whether ity ‘was that he thoug 
it would be unnecessary or incredible. ea oe R 


A lame apology to the Bible Society st 
ceeds: and the Reverend Baronet condesce m c 
‘ingly intimates that, if they will issue pray ye 
books with their bibles, he may perhaps (albei 
they are fanatics,) receive them into fave 
Qualified with the prayer book, he seems n 
think, that the Bible may be entrusted int 
hands of the ignorant: but, without the ; P 
book for its protector, he appears to sup 
that the Bible is in danger of falling am 
thieves, and being spitefully entreated : whet 
he would be the Samaritan to give two pence ce fc 
its release, is exceedingly dubious, It se ems. 
 Jittle against his argument, that the author 
the Bible did not think it necessary to publish 
prayer book along with it, to guard its wea ne 
and explain its aera No—the disec 
that the Bible is in such a state of pupilage 
youth, or imbecility from old-age, as to be 
ble to go alone, or without leaning on the pt 
book for support, was reserved for Sir Har 
Lees, Baronet, and some other orthodox ¢ di 
of the nineteenth century. 


In the conclusion of his supplement, oun 
informs us, that his only ambition is “t 
dable one of being loved and respecte 
passing through. life with honor : ” none of wh 
objects, it is to be feared, will be attaing ed by 
publication of the Antidote. : 
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_ It is curious to observe the genealogy of the 
Baronet’s productions: political intolerance begat 
“THE ANTIDOTE; from the dregs of which, 


warmed 


into life by religious bigotry, came forth 


_ “He Bee” or rather Wasr; which, having 
buzzed its hour, by as strange a metamorphosis 
.asany in Ovid, converting its sting into a spur, 
and mounting a sorry pack horse, took a twenty- 
penny tour through the country, that was with 
gp propriety denominated’ “ 4 cursory 


VIEW.” 


Of this “cursory view” it will be unne- 


cessary to say much, as the principal arguments 
contained in it, have been already naete in the 
preceding pages. It is, indeed, a mere repetition 
of what our author had asserted in his Antidote, 

‘the same joint hashed up to serve another meal. 
“The Baronet has read Horace, (at least he quotes 
him,) abd thinks his oratory cannot lose any of 
its charms, by frequent repetition ; 


«Hee placiiit semel; hec decies repita placebit ; 


~ The book ten times es ge still is new: ” 


whether 


hic readers are of the same mind I wot 


not: however, I sha!i on'* ~eddle with the no- 
velties contained in-the Cursory View. And 
some novelties most undoubtedly there are, 


Bae 


scattered with a sparing hand: for in- 


mce—he informs us, that he was a youth of 


Xj 


rs premiums from his native University, 
K 


towardly disposition, and that he obtain- 
dive 
x 
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because of, his marvellous great progress in 
~ arts; and he therefore takes occasion to entre 
that such of the Fellows, Scholars, or Stud “ 
of said University, as shall undertake to_ 
to, or annotate upon his divine productions, x 
in consideration of the said premiums, (whic 
is ready to produce if called on,) approach 
with a proper degree of defference and respec! 
(See Cursory View, p. 15, 16.) What an agre 
able frankness! How much will the future t 
grapher of Sir Harcourt, be NETS with thi 
precious morsel, which so precisely a 
his early habitudes! Would that all oun Gr 
Men had been so communicative, in Jeadin 4 
back to the days of their childhood ! Were th 
the case, what disputes and bickermgs woul 
not the literati have escaped, about the: questiot 
of Shakspeare’s hair, aud Milton’s castigation ! 

1 am not disposed to contradict our auth or" 
account of the disturbances which locally exist 
in Ireland: to me, it only appears extrac di 
nary, that they do not prevail more gener. 
and with greater violence. Their existence. ca 
be no argument against Catholic Emancipation: 
it rather affords a cogent proof of the necessity 
_of some alteration in the present system of) o- 
licy. Is it surprising, if the Catholic att 
te evade. or oppose laws, which init consi- 
ders as hostile to him, and unequally favorable 
‘to the Protestant? Can it be matter of astot oni “| 


pie 


17 


= 


a iat Ge 


ment, that his patience should be exhausted, 


by the continuance ofa political exclusion which 
‘justice and expediency condemn; or, that re- 
ligious animosity should be excited, when one 
party is admitted to State privileges, from which 
_ the other is debarred on account of religion ? 
The means, which have hitherto been adopted 
for the suppression of discontent, have failed ; 
and every day renders them more ineffectual. 
lt is only from concession, liberality, and con- 
ciliation. that we can gape peace, unanimity, 
and happiness. 


Dublin, 31st January, 1820. 


FINIS. 
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LETTERS 


ON THE 


Bible Society, 


. I. 
FIRST LETTER 


TO 
THE REV. DR. MARSH, 
(Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ;) 


OCEASIONED BY HIS 
ADDRESS TO THE SENATE OF THAT UNIVERSITY, 


DEAR st, 

« I Bec to return my best acknow- 
ledgments for the communication of your Ad- 
dress to the Senate of Cambridge; which I 
the more strongly feel as a mark of your kind 
attention, as I have not the honour of belong- 
ing to that University, and as it is a consi- 
derable time since I have been so fortunate 
as to have had an opportunity of meeting you. 
You were perhaps not aware that you were 
sending your Address to a member of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; but I ac- 

Bee BRST ol ° ‘iy 
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cept, asa proof of your kindness, your can~ 
did and friendly admonition, which affords 


me an opportunity of justifying myself to 
you, as a Church of England man, for con- 
tributing my assistance to that Institution. 


I never indeed before thought it necessary 
to offer any apology for so doing; for though 
I was aware, before I engaged in the Society, 
that it had been represented as dangerous to 
the Church, it appeared ‘to me that this charge 
had been so completely refuted, that it is with 
no less surprise than regret that I now learm 
that you still think it well founded, 


I must first remark, that your observation. 
wespecting the funds of the Society for pro- 
amoting Christian Knowledge, compared with 
those of the Bible Society, must give a very 
erroneous impression respecting the Con 
tive wealth of the two Societies. You state, 
that the funds of the latier are thuch superior 
to those of the former. This is so far from. 
being the case, that, by the latest annual: ace 
count, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge appears to be possessed of prox 


perty in’ the public funds producing about ) 


§300/. per annum, besides some landed | 
perty; while the Bible Society was, in Ay 


be 
last, possessed of no more than 389/. per an- 
hum in the funds, and of money and ex- 
chequer bills capable of producing about 1801. 
‘more, making together about 570/. per annum: 
and although its total receipts within the year 
exceeded those of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in the proportion of 
about 24,600/. to about 19,000/. yet these re- 
ceipts were not only principally derived from 
¢asual and occasional sources, such as congre- 
gational collections, and contributions from 
Auxiliary Societies, but they actually fell short 
of the expenditure of the year by upwards of 
3600/7. It is not therefore without necessity, 
much less is it from an invidious spirit of ri- 
yalry towards any other Institution, that the 
friends of the Bible Society are making tiiose 
exertions to obtain further patronage and sup- 
port from the public, which appear to excite 
your alarm—an alarm for which I confess 
myself totally unable to account, when I con- 
sider that the sole and exclusive object of the 
Bible Society, so far as it respects the United 
Kingdom, is THE CIRCULATION OF THE AUTHO- 
RIZED TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, WITHOUT 
NOTE OR CoMMENT. I should, as a member of 
the Church, be very sorry to think that the 
devout study of the Scrrerures could lead to 
the disregard of our tirurcy; on the con- 
BS 


8 
trary, I should hope that it would producé a 
more general acknowledgment of its’ excel 
lence, as it originally, at the period of the 
Reformation, led, through the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, to its establishment. “THE 
Biste, says Chillingworth, and ‘THE Brere 
ONLY, IS THE RELIGION OF THE PROTESTANT; itis 
the sole basis of the Cuurca of Exeranp, and 
the only one on which you, I am sure, would 
wish to place it. But you observe, that you 
can have no guarantee, that as the power of 
the Bible Society increases, other objects, iis 
mical to the Church, will not in time’ be as 
Sociated with the main object. To this Tan- 
‘swer, that so long as the members of the 
Church take part in the Bible Society, its 
very constitution will afford such a guarantee 


as you desire. The Prestpent, and all the a 


Vice-Presipents without exception, afé 
Churchmen, and are constant mémbers of the 


managing committee, in which they se 


preside; and of the other members of | 

committee, the Churchmen are equal in num- 
ber to all the Dissenters of different séets ; 
so that in every question the Church must 


have a constant majority ; and in the geitéral 


meetings, in which alone all points 
the constitution of the Society must 
cided, the members of the Church pee 


- 9 
_@ weight in proportion to their numbers and 
consequence. In proportion, therefore, as’ 
@burchmen of talents, rank, and influence 
join the Society, this. preponderance must m= 
crease. Among the patrons, either of the 
parent Society, or its branches, aré already’ 
numbered the roun ArcHBisndrs OF IRELAND, 
and rricGuT EnceuisH and erreur Irisn Bisnors. 
Fidoubt whether the Socrery ror PRomoTING 
@uristian Kwowxencr, which now, as you 
Observe, enjoys the countenance of the whole 
episcopal Bench, was, at so short a_ period 
from its formation, honoured with the sup- 
-. port of so large a body of the Prelates; and 
Pshould hope the time might not be far dis- 
_ tant when the two societies may equally flou- 
- tish under the general patronage of them all. 
This would appear to me the most effectual 
remedy for any supposed danger from the 
Dissenting influence in the Bisie Socrery, 
‘To those who are intimately acquainted with 
the Society this danger must indeed appear 
chimérical. * So little does the spirit of mu- 
_ fial jealousy exist, that there has been no 
-fistance of a division taking place in a ge- 
»neral meeting, and I scarcely recollect one 
_éven in the committee, in the course of a fre. 
_ quent attendance : but what may appear ‘to 
_ yOu ‘More extraordinary, I ‘have not yet been 


10 


able to discover which of the members of the 
committee are Churchmen, and which are 
Dissenters, except in the instances of those 
gentlemen with whom I happen to be per= 
sonally acquainted, and a few members of the 
Society of Friends, who are of course distin- 
guished by their dress. | 


But supposing, for the sake of the argu< 
‘ment, that there may be real danger from the 
preponderance of the Dissenting interest, what, 
is the remedy you propose? That all Church-. 
men should withdraw themselves from. the 
Society, and leave it wholly in the hands of 
the Dissenters. If any thing can make the — 
Society dangerous, this must do it; because 
there would then be no check to any sectarian — 
spirit which might introduce itself, and which 
must be unavoidably irritated. by, so harsh, 
and,’ I think, so unjust an indication of jea> 
lousy. But even if no sentiment of resente 
ment should be excited, one of two conse- 
quences must inevitably follow: either the 
Society, being deprived of the hope of further 
support, and crippled by the loss of its pen 
cuniary means, and of many of its most yan 
luable members, would wholly expire, of 
sink into insignificance; or else the Dissents 
ing interest, making up for these losses. by — 


1) 


more extensive sacrifices, and an increase of 
zeal and activity, and availing itself of the 
assistance of the foreign societies already 
formed, would carry on the Institution in 
nearly the same manner as before. e 

In the first case you would have crushed 
an establishment which has done more for the 
diffusion of Curistianity than has been ef- 
fected in the same space of time in any age 
since the Aposronic; which has in sEvEN 
years been the means of preaching the Gos- 
pel in rirry-rour Lancuaces. This would 
indeed be putting out one of the eyes of Bri- 
tain. 


The other alternative would be to transfer 
to the body of Dissenrers all the honour and 
influence of whatever has been done, and what- 
ever may be done, by an Institution, of which 
the dawn has been so glorious, but which is 
visibly rising into brighter day. Shall it be 
said that the Dissenrers atone have carried 
the Worp or Gop To EVERY NATION UNDER 
HEAVEN? or shall the Caurcn or EncLanp 
continue to claim the leading part in this im+ 
portant work? And can the Church of Eng- 
land stand so secure upon a narrow and ex- 
Glusive policy, as BY DESERVING THE BLESS . 


12- 
INGS, AND UNITING THE PRAYERS OF ALL 
PEOPLE, NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES? hee a 
TTT 


‘The evils of either alternative seem to me, 


equally fatal and mevitable. Iam far from 
undervaluing the efforts of the SocreTy ror 
PromoTING Curistian KyowLepcr: I am an 
old member of that Society, and am heartily. 


disposed to lend any assistance in my power, — 


to its useful plans. But how little, either 
that, or any other society now existing, 


would be competent to supply the place of 


the Bible Society, the experience of above a 
century has shown. Even supposing (what 
I think impossible) that it might be made, in 
some considerable degree, to answer the same 
purposes, I see superior advantages in the 
present constitution of the Briere Socrmry. 


The co-operation of (Cuurcumen and Dissent- 
ERS in religious matters, so far as they can — 


conscientiously co-operate, seems to me ong .of 


ati 


the most efficacious means of lessening both g 
the political and religious evils of dissent. It 


dispels prejudices, promotes candourand good — 


will, and must prepare.the mind for the te- 


ception of that truth which every one per> 


ceives to be.no less the object .of those who 


differ from -him than his.own. ‘From sucha — 


communication, the Church of England has 
y 9, ‘ 


tM 

nothing to fear) and’every thing to hope! ds 
Kolding (in our judements at least) that middle 
lineof truth in which all opposite opinions 
have a natural tendency ‘to“coincide.~ ‘And is 
that truth more likely to be acknowledged and 
embraced by minds’embittered by mutual jea- 
dousy and aversion, or by such as have been 
phbtokl “Sticker by conciliatién ? 


* The existence of dissent will perhaps be in- 
separable from religious freedom, so ‘long as 
the mind of man is liable to error; but it is 
not unreasonable to hope that hostility may 
cease where perfect agreement cannot be esta- 
blished. If we cannot RECONCILE ALL opPt- 
nions, let us endeavour to UNITE ALL HEARTS. 


» LTought, perhaps, to apologize for troubling 
you with arguments, which must probably 
have been already brought before you, as I 
know your opinions are not taken up hastily 
and lightiy. But I have thought it necessary 
to state such as have chiefly induced me to 
consider my taking a part in the concerns of 
the Bible Society not only as cousisteut with, 
but as a proof of the sincerity aud warmth of 
my attachment to the Church of England; 
and which still, on reflection, seem. to me to 
have so much weight, that far from repenting 
ce 
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Sarit 11 II. 
LETTER 
TO 


we SOHN CURER, ESQ, 
IN ANSWER TO 
BIS LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. N. VANSITTART, 
PUBLISHED IN THE OXFORD PAPER. 
DEAR SIR, 
I nave at all periods of my life 
had a particular objection to newspaper con- 


troversies; but to a controversy so amicable 
as that to which I am invited’ by your letter 


=+which not only breathes the spirit of a gen- 


tleman, but the kindness of a’ friend—D can 
not object, whatever may be its form. Icon- 
pider your letter as a public appeal to the 
Universityof Oxford, against the sentiments 
expressed in’ my letter to Dr. Mansi: That 
letter was, in the first instance, a mere private 
atiswer’ to’ his communication to’ me of his 
Address\to’ the Senate of Cambridge. I ext 
pressed'myself as‘a’ Churchman writing to a 
Churchman; I afterwards’ published my’ sen- 
ca 


16 
timents under the sanction of rae uhownlie: | 
thority in that University, and I have had the 
satisfaction of learning that many of the most 
_ distinguished members of both Universities 
approve of them: “But I value both the judg- _ 
ment of our University, and your private 
- opinion, too. highly not to, ommieene * ae 
explanation. | 
s/paaiaiacial a 

' The question between” usis not, whether — 
the Dissenters are, or are not, hostile to the 
Established Church, but whether | they can 
acquire any power ofinjuring it from the 
operations of the Bible Society. “"Whdtare 
those operations? Simply, the! distribution of — i 
the authorized yersion of the Scriptures; How © 
gan sucha distribution be+ injurious) tothe 
Church, by which that version was made;/and — 
which professes to. rest. upon it as the! sole 
foundation ofits doctrines—that versionfrom # 
which the.Church’ has. taken the langnageof DA 
her Liturgy, and which has. been sanctioried ¥ 
from.age to age by the autho 
ecclesiastical ’ rulers ? But) ‘hon wa ; 
ously, reject the assistance of the Dissenters 
in circulating our Bible, what should-hinder — 
every sect from having aot only a. Bible $o- 
ciety, hut a Bible, of its own? The Unitariang — 
have, already’ their own Veron tabnilie 


” 
é 


. 
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New Testament.—And who: can ‘estimate the 
extent; of ;:mischief which -miglit' arise | from: 
sucha collision of contending | translations? 
To the! walearned, the version! to ‘which, they 
are accustoied;:Stands: inthe place of an 
original ;\ and to;injure their, opinion of its 
authenticity; is: to aan hivin confidence. in 
the: Word of) Gadi eds, 3 : l io 

anvitsa to té1it odd y7 9 
_-eWe are apt to: echsialen the Dissestar: as 
narrow-minded ‘and unreasonable; but while 
we condemn the prejudices of other men, let 
-us be on our guard,against our own. Let us 
for amoment suppose that the Bible Society, 
instead \of being formed im London, ‘had. ori- 
_gimated in the. northern metropolis of our 
, United Kingdom, under the patronage of the 
_Chnich) of Scotland, and’that. when their 
_ Episcopal brethren had petitioned, fo unite 
with them inthe glorious work of diffusing 
the knowledge of their common Saviour,,the 
_. Presbytery had replied by a haughty refusal 
. Keep aloof! your piety, your learning, may 
be equal to ours ; your zeal'may be exemplary, 
_ your morals irreproachable—but you have no 
_ tayvelders 3 you have bishops and deans: nay, 
» miorey you wear white surplices, and have organs 
_imyyour churches: and we had rather the 
_ Scriptures should be for ever unknown, than 

. 4 
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disseminated by such polluted-hands* ih cont. 


jenction with ours.~-Such) my dear Sinjisthe 


conduct which yow would recommend to’ the 
Church of England: How farit:would con? 


duce to its honour, or its'substantial interests) _ 


I leave to your cool reflection. “My ardent. 1 


wish, as I know it is yours, is; that;the Church 
of England may be the’ first) of Christian 
churches, and our country the first of nations — 
not for the purposes of any worldly splen- 
dour (whatever ambition of that’ kind I may 
once have felt), but as am instrument im the 
hands of Divine Providence of»extensive be+_ 


nefit to mankind: the first of churches;as the _ 
model of pure Faith and: unfeigned Pietyto 


all the kindreds of the world: thesirstof max 


oS 


tions, as the guardian and champion of Jus» 
tice, Liberty, and’ the irwe Rights of Man 
These, however, are high considerationsjvand 
above the reach of human foresight»: Tous. — 


it belongs to use our reasom in seeking the 


most beneficial ends by the wisest means, and 


to leave the event’ with humble confidence to 
Him who Rules Above. 0.07 taepevadhe 
Lilo aso€ 


“With respect to the latter: yorts of your 


letter, I shall only observe, that you greatly — 


mistake the views.of the Bible Society;:if' you 
suppose they condemn the use>.of. notesiand. . 
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Qn the contrary, one of our most active 
members is now publishing a learned and 
elaborate commentary upon them. And it is 
a temarkable fact, that since the mstitution 
of the Bible Society, the best critical editions 
of the Scriptures, and the best commentaries 
on-them, have risen in value in this country 
much beyond their proportion to other books 
(except such as derive their chief value from 
their scarcity), and have ‘been more frequently 
reprinted than ‘in the course of a great num- 
ber‘of years preceding. But the Suciety-, ‘as 
a bady, takes no ‘part in recommending the 
expositions of any‘man or any set of men. - 
Confident that the Bible alone is able to give 
wisdom to thesimple, it leaves to the Churelt, 
toveyery sect, to every individual, the right 
of selecting ‘and ‘recommending such further 
hélpsas may be necessary for critical research, 
In: so doingevery man will consult his own 
judgnient; and the authority to na on 

been accustomed to defer. 

ore ) 
vil nS as you wall know, from under- 
valuing the advantages of learning; and I 
should» think, that upon ‘the ground ‘of lite- 
rary: merit, ‘the ‘Bible Society anight claim: 


i 
4 
. 
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some! coufitenance) im!a) les 
We) justly prizeothe profount 
indefatigable ‘itiausteiaeel 
Polyglot Bibles but what.a ‘Polygtot bs 
Bible Society! produced!: Can skilman 
meriti of such exertions}) that they have be 
applied to liungdinguages, and to. pu 
of immediate and. important service te 
kind * d1F0 rhioqoid ivdlt sabe 

: . “ab pet 
wins ei merit is not (except ina y ait 
subordinate degree) the aim. of the Societ . 
nor the tribunal of| learning éhat at which 
is to be judged.» Its: pala ses 
order, and far) more important to ma 
and its appeal is to every Christian heart.) If 
you can point out to me pias sro all 
moting these great objects as powe 
rapidly, as extensively, without » 
the dangers you apprehend from the 
Society, I shall readily concur with yow in 
adopting such means; but till yowca <a s 7 
I think myself bound to persevere: nordo J 
believe they will ever be found except i in s¢ e 
plan similar to ours. For it is notisi 
the diffusion of the Bible, but to the a 
ration of all Christians, to diffuse it; 2 


| oi 
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tle look, not only for the establish- 
istian Faith, but the extension of 
Charity. Tt | 
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SECOND saa oan 


“ To ; = 
yo sesh) i: 
THE REV. DR. i a Ae 


en 5 


DEAR SIR, we 
Ir I were to leave wholly mno- 

ticed the further arguments which, since Iad- 
dressed you on the 4th of December last, 
have urged against the Bible Society in 
Inquiry, it aes appear to proceed, 
from some change in my own sentimer 
that subject, or gah a want of atten 
yours; which would be the more unb 
on my part on account of the. ho no 
manner in which you are pleased to speak 
my Letter. . ; “ie 


I feel myself bound, therefore, todec Te 
my opinions not only remain unaltere 
have even received some confirmation : 
perceiving that all the ingenuity and r 
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you have employed in attempting to support 
your objections to the Society have, so far as 
I can judge, completely failed in their effect. 


These sentiments I should have communi- 
cated to you sooner, if I had not been desirous 
. of seeing your case complete, and judging 
whether, in addition to the few observations 
I shall think it necessary to make on the In- 
quiry itself, it might not be proper to add 
some on the Appendix by which it is at a fu- 
ture time to be followed. 


T conceive, however, that as my object is 
not to go into an exact and methodical exa- ~ 
mination of your allegations in their order, 
much less to enter into any of your personal 
discussions with your other opponents, but 
to confine myself to a few general heads, 
there can be no sufficient reason for further 
- delay. And by so confining myself, I think 
I shall be able, in the shortest possible com- 
pass, to do full justice to your arguments ; 
which appear to me to be comprised in three 
points— : 


First, That the Bible Society produces @ 
disregard of the Liturgy. 


Be . 
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Secondly, ' That its foreign. opt i | hay 
been mis-stated and exaggel df : * ; 
eas th ay “eg hy ae 


- Thirdly, That its real objects are 0 
litical, and not a religious nature, or] 

It must, I think, ‘ae obvious re a eve 4 
reads your Inquiry, that you have ‘ota ly 
changed the ground of objection me nick, 
you rested in your Address to the Sena 
Cambridge. 


In your Aare the objection relied 
was an apprehension that, as the power ame 
influence of the Bible Society increased, se ir : 
objects hostile to the Church night tie 
ciated with the main object; and, in ar 
to that, I proposed that the friends - of = 
Church should, by joining the pare 
quire such a preponderating force in adh. 
it would be impossible for the Di: 
should they be desirous of ‘it, to inet 
efforts of the Society to any other « 
But, in the Inquiry, your objection is 1 
main and acowed object itself, pammely 
the circulation of the Scriptures unaccompa- 
nied by the Liturgy, or by any ather ge pa‘positit 
or comment whatever. “ 


oun 
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_ OF the first of these objections, which I 
discussed in my former Letter, I shall say 
nothing at present. With respect to the lat- 
ter, I must first observe, that you do the 
members of the Church of England who be- 
long to the Bible Society, great injustice if 
you suspect them of any want of regard to 
the Liturgy. We acknowledge its lawful au- 
thority, we venerate its piety, we admire its 
beauty, we recommend its use by our ex- 
ample, our influence, and distribution; we 
all adhere to its forms in the public service 
of the Church, and many of us in our own 
families. 


_ On this point it is easy to have satisfactory 
proof. Many of usare also members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Let it be examined, whether in our applica- 
tion to that Society for books, there is a 
smaller proportion of Prayer-books than in 
those of its other members, who do not be- 
long to the Bible Society. Of the disregard 
to the Liturgy, which you suppose to have 
been produced by the Bible Society, if real, the 
Reports of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge must bear conclusive evidence. 
We shall, in that case, find that during the 
growth of the Bible Society, the demand for - 
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Prayer-books for distribution has ate | 
dually lessening. But what” is the fact? 
The number of Prayer-books delivered bre P: 
Society for promoting Christian Knov 
to its members on an average of the th 
years immediately previous to the insti on 
of the Bible Society (viz. "1802-3-4), 
13,546 ; the average of the last-three y 
was 19,815, being an increase of oy 
half. I am informed also, that the ordmary 
sale of Prayer-books has greatly increased in 
the same period.—So much for “en ~ 


gard of the sanity produced by the Bi — 


Society. ult ye 


i » a 
But we do not refuse re isscide 
those who may object to the Liturgy, fe 
purpose of diffusing the knowledge of t 
Scriptures, which they; as well as 1 
knowledge to be the sole fountains ar i 
! ieee OO 
-grous int Pe 
We venerate the Liturgy, as one of the most 
valuable and important of human composi- 
tions; but when attempts are made to ih ; 
it ona level with the Bible—to assert that the 
Bible cannot safely be circulated withou 
we are obliged to nic that igor ier 7 | 


Py 
« 
e 
ae, 
ee ¢ 
4 
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is no less than between divine perfection, and 
human frailty. 


Such a claim of equality with the Bible, the 
venerable and holy men who compiled our 
Liturgy would have disclaimed with horror. 
There is no point on which they more firmly 
insist than upon the complete and absolute 
sufficiency of the Scriptures, in matters of 
faith: this is indeed the very basis of the 
Reformation; while the authority of the 
Church in points of doctrine is no less avow- 


edly the foundation of Popery. 


The danger of the perversion of Scripture, 
on which you so much insist, is the very ar- 


- gument used by the Papists in defence of the 
‘denial of the Bible to the laity. And indeed, 


to such a length do you carry your argument *, 


that I do not know what answer you could 


give to a Catholic Doctor who should justify 
the practice of his church by your authority. 


But should we, by adopting the Liturgy as 
an infallible exposition of Scripture, gain the, 
point of uniformity of doctrine?. By no 
means—You contend f that it is anpossible te 


* Page 32 and 40. Page 48, note, 
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reconcile the language of the Liturgy with — 
Catvin’s doctrine. But other men, whose 
sincerity, piety, and learning are indisputable, — 
contend that the Liturgy and pairs | 
cannot be understood in any other t 
vinistic sense. My opinion would be of no 
weight im deciding such a question betweer 
you; but I should be sorry not to embrace : 
as faithful and genuine sons of the Church to 
which I belong, many who hold cach of d a 
seared pepinene 1 ee ; 
With nein to this point of the s 
ciency of Scripture, I cited the words « 
Chillingworth, as one of the ablest advoe: 
of the Protestant cause; but to Chilling 
you think fit to object a me un- 
necessary to examine the validity of your © 
_ jections, because I can support my 2 
by anauthority from which enviable 
namely, that of the Church of England it , 
senna in the Homilies. ” itapl sal 
; wi 
$f There i is no truth nor doctrine,” ays the 
first Homily (on reading the Scriptures) ‘ 
cessary for our justification and eve 
salvation, but that is, or may be, chet 


that fountain and well of truth” = iq 
Pie a SE ga tall j 


+ 


*s ) 
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“Tf it shall require to teach any truth, or 
reprove false doctrine ; to rebuke any vice, to 
commend any virtue, to give good counsel, 
to comfort, or exhort, or to do any thing re- 
quisite for our salvation; all these things 


(Saith St. Chrysostom) we may learn plenti- 


ney of the Scripture.” 


“ If to know God aright,” says the twenty- 
second Homily, “ be an oceasion of evil, then 
we must needs grant that the learning and 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is the cause 
of heresy, carnal liberty, and the subversion 


of good orders. But the knowledge of God 


and of ourselves, is so far from being an oc- 
casion of evil, that it is the readiest, yea, the 
only means to bridle carnal liberty, and to 
kill all our fleshly affections. And the ordi- 
nary way to attain this knowledge, is with 
diligence to hear and read the Holy Scriptures. 
For the whole Scriptures, saith St. Paul, were 
given by the inspiration of God. And shall 
we Christian men think to learn the know- 
ledge of God and of ourselves in any earthly 


_ man’s work or writing, sooner or better than 


in the Holy Scriptures written by the inspira- 

tion of the Holy Ghost? If we desire the 

knowledge of heavenly wisdom, why had we 

tather learn the same of man than of God him- 
E 
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solfy Mebiey a0 St James saith, is the Giverof 
wisdom? Yet why will wonutbdiaieeall 
Christ’s own mouth, who promising to be pre-) 
sent with the Chunch to the world’s end; doth, ; 
perform his promise; in that he is, no’ ia 
with us by his grace anc, tendat) pity 'b 
also im this, that he speaketh pret. 
us in the Holy Scriptures, to: the gre eat and. 
endless comfort of all them) that have any) 
feaingies God ei abin —_ > |ieenedh beacki 
ts >» tah eee 
shlidiinn shen by whom such ges 
nasil were written, have en that im. 
the Church which they founded i won 
considered as an. offence to dis 
ppt Rom by any human work? 
PU ibay 059 (OO m 
Could theys humble as they were pi 
been supposed to.claim on bal od 
writings an equality with: th 
which they were guided, da Sth winialaal 
wi then laid down their lives? = 
Shade faa dos we 
Yer sndiniah of equality is all: w 
| sisithin of the Bible Society, who, be 
the Church of England, deny. They st 
the line of demarcation which) separate 
Papist from the Protestant. They as 
wide distinction between, the nieaiall 
2 
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infallible and of a fallible church: but do they 
forsake the Church where the Liturgy is used? 
Do they countenance the disregard of it in 
others? The very contrary is the fact; and 
on this point they are willing to stake the 
issue of the question. 


i oltat it be doubted that the association of 
a large proportion of Churchmen in the Bible 
Society, must tend to render the Dissenters 
less adverse to the Liturgy. They must learn 
to respect what they know to be held in ve- 
neration by men whom they esteem. 
~ 
_ But in proportion as their good-will to the 
Liturgy is now conciliated by the habit of 
acting in co-operation with Churchmen, must 
any prejudices they may entertain respecting 
it be inflamed by such a secession of the 
Churchmen from the Society as you recom- 


Nor can I think it clear, that the Society 
by such a secession would be so reduced in 
numbers and influence as to become incon- 
siderable. The union has been formed, the 
‘machine is organized, and it — continue 
= oth 


Eg 
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The Dissenters, by being left in the sole . 
possession of the Society, might obtainalarge 
accession of influence and reputation, The — 
Foreign Societies would, as I have observed, 
naturally adhere to them. The efforts of these — 
Societies you value at a very low rate, upon — 
this sole ground, that they have received pe- 
‘cuniary assistance from the British Society, — 
instead of contributing to it. Supposing this — 
to be the case with respect to all the Foreign — 
Societies, it would only follow, that-you esti- 
mate the strength of a Society by no other 
criterion than its pecuniary means. Youcount 
for nothing the zeal and activity of these So- 
cieties, though you usually represent the zeal 
and activity of the Dissenters as sufficiently 
formidable. You overlook the gratitude and 
attachment of so many individuals, many of — 
whom are in distinguished stations ; and the 
approbation and countenance of several sove- 
reigns. ‘The Emperor of Russia, the late and — 
the present King of Sweden, and the King 
of Prussia, beice distinctly expressed their 
approbation of the proceedings of the So- 
‘ciety. Would you, with the views you enter- 
tain of the spirit and designs of the’ Dissen- 
ters, think it wise or safe to leave such a cor- 
respondence entirely in their hands? And what 
opinion do you think will be formed abroad of 
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the liberality and judgment of the Church of 


England in rejecting and renouncing such an 
instrument of general good? What will be 
thought even of our present jealousies and 
disputes ? 


» But zeal, and activity, and attachment, are 
arms of no mean power—such as will often 
supply the place of money, and such as money 
cannot always purchase. I hope they do not 
belong exclusively to the Dissenters: but it 
ds for the Church to determine whether she 
- qwill avail herself for the noblest purposes of 
those qualities which they are admitted to 
possess, or run the risk of seemg them turned. 
against her, | 


I should indeed agree with you in thinking 
the Dissenters formidable, if their spirit, and 
the spirit also of the rulers of the Church, 
were now such as in the unhappy times to 
_ewhich you haye alluded at so much length. 


But I think it altogether unnecessary to 
discuss the circumstances which attended the 
suppression of the Liturgy ia the great rebel- 
lion, because they seem to me totally irrelevant 
-to the present question. 
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- Nothing can be more dissimilar to 1 
state of government, and the political « 
Stitution of the country in the reign my 
Charles the First, than their actual situas 
tion. Nor have the ecclesiastical «: ‘f 
ments and the public opinions on religious 
subjects any greater resemblance. Con 
the civil and military establishments, and ¢ 
the means of influence possessed by’ the g 
vernment at that time, and at the present: ” 
Compare the violent exertions of wnsettle 
‘prerogative on the one hand, and the eager 
claim of undefined privileges and rights ¢ 
the other, with the orderly and Pets 3) 
tem which has been established since t 
volution.. Compare the harsh e 
ecclesiastical authority in the tains 
‘of authority often striving, by means un} ade 
tified by the forms. of English law, and stil 
more repugnant to its spirit, to 7 
turbulence and ferment of a recent 2 
settled reformation of religion, niin 
and mild exercise we have seen, for a centur 
past, of the clerical jurisdiction, always di- — 
rected by law, and guided by moderation 4. 
‘and then say whether there is now any : 
son to apprehend the renewal of shnesail | 
and conflict of passions and opinions rey ; 


s 
q 
} 
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which the constitution of the Chutch and 
that of the oom alike were overthrown. 
ieee 
The next newer to ie examined is that 
of the foreign operations of the Bible Society ; 
and upon this I began to hope we were 
agreed. Its operations abroad, you say *, 
are not only unobjectionable, but highly laud- 
able. This praise is, however, qualified in 
the very next line in a manner which, I con- 
fess, struck me with some surprise, viz. that 
‘these operations have been described in terms 
which violate both truth and candour; sur- 
prise, not that you should make such a charge 
if you think it well founded; but that you 
should. make the charge, and reserve: the 
proof of it for an Appendix, not yet pub-. 
lished, after the expiration of nearly two 
months. I have waited with some impa- 
; tience for the publication of that Appendix, 
not only from regard to the character of 
the Society, but because I know no one who 
has described its foreign transactions in terms 
of higher commendation than myself: and 
though the general tone of the Inquiry, as 
well as of all our communications, convinces 
me that Iam not designedly alluded to; yet 
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I cannot feel.easy under the 
however, unintentionally, fallen’ 1 
anapigion of a violatiomedidasibatllt 
uly iy aaa ab IR 
pry enero ome time: i 
publication. of this. Appendiy 
self, by a careful review of wh had | 
lished, that I had ore thing 
truth ; and how far I he nded 
candour 1 am willing ole } 
judge. I have asserted (an nd thi 
fact I have asserted diids 
Bible Society | has | forded. them 
preaching the Gospel i in fiftyy 
In this there isa, slight error, | 
error of defect. The real pine exe 
of the Ethiopic, which is in a state o 
paration) is Sisco }, of which 


#0 Soh 
+ Languages or Dialects a hich the Briti 
Bible Society has been eee : 


Scriptures, " iar Ve i, 
English. ee , .. Swedish. ha 4. 
Welsh. GOAT 4 en 

Gaelic. ‘ +. ee a ' Lapc n se Bo 
Manks. ) | Danish, aah 


Trish. de RR ata. pet) ie Vpeeen mee 


*Mohawk (in part 1 pl ke 

#*Esquimaux. ‘Hunga ian ey 
German. + Sclavonie. 
Bohemian. - Lithuanian, 
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twenty-five, and not, as you insinuate, five or 
siv only ¢, are translations into languages in 
which,.the Scriptures. have not been pub- 
lished before. I never said that the whole 
were translations made for the first time, nor 
could I be supposed to mean any such thingy 


* Maldivian, 

* Orissa. brent gstti 
.* Persian. 4. . i 
* Persic, or pure Persian ._ 
‘7 Rumah, OO as 
* Siamese, 9 


* Afghan.» Faw 


rs 
‘Lettonian, | Two Dialects of 
Esthonian, { the Livonian. - 
Ladi | Two Dialects 
Ladinscbe, sof the Roma- 


» Kharepeche, }Mese, 


ae 


 Datebyy _ |, ® Sagatai, or origina Tarcan, 


man, | | 
-* Sanscrit. = Ie phe Ph 
% Seek. ide} TG 


| *-Carnatiea: 


5 fe * Macassar. _. - 
B ngalee, , , by mu _* Rakheng. . 
Ge aaee vast fe Mabratta. 
“*Malayalim. | * Sinhala Pali. 
*Chinese. 9 
* Cingalese.: “| ” 


| * Baloch. iy oot Dis 
; 1 Pushtu. : i pra" ‘ 
*Bugis, ies ile 7 


gg ty Total 58, exclusive ofthe Ethiopie... g 
_ Mbe, languages marked with an asterisk are those inte, 
is fl Sa a ail have. heen befor; 
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as the English authorized. version has always’ 
been included: in the enumerations But TI 
could not tliink it’ necessary’ to enter® into” 
an explanation ‘on this’ point, ‘because! the 
history of each of these’ tratislations, aid’ 
the authorities on which‘it’ is ‘founded, are’ 
distinctly detailed. in the Reports--of» the- 
Society. It is also pointed out with mo-less 
exactness in what degree’ the Societyhias 
contributed to ‘every publication of "the 
Scriptures, of which itjhas not borne. le - 
tire charge.’ And, after making all’ tl 
proper deductions, which are, indeed, * 
éessary to bring: the fact within. the bounds 
of credibility, the exertions of the § 
will still excite just astonishment when 
pared, not only with those of any other 
lish Society, for-there’is no other: 
rations can be named in competitionewith 
them, but with the performances of thé"@ol- 
lege de Propaganda Fide, supported “by 
united zeal and labours of the ‘monastic o de 
and the unbounded liberality of the Catholie+ 
powers. And it® deserves to be further) 7é-* 
marked, that though, in many instances; ‘the 
Society has-defrayed “only a‘part“of the ex- 
pense’of’ publishing’ 'a’ tratislationy 
ii all those cases, the assistance of the 


algae 
ciety has been most important, andy im 
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greater part of them, represented as absolutely 
andispensable to the execution of the work..; 
WARD edtvsiw heneeenion ec bivoo aouehao 
-e¥You seem, indeed, 'to consider some. 2 of 
‘these exertions, especially , with zespect to 
Germany, as superfluous. _It.is unnecessary 
to explain, why, in so extensive a country as 
Germany, dividedinto so many sovereignties, 
and greatly differing in the religion and man- 
mers of .its. several parts, the Bible might be 
almost/unknown in some districts, while, in 
others, it was cheap and plentiful ; 3 itis suffi- 
cient to state, m general terms, that the 
Bible. has been no. where published or dis- 
persed by the Society, except. where the 
want of it has been greatly complained of, | 
where it has been received with the most 
liyely...gratitude. The. supplications, which 
preceded the gift, and the thankfulness which 
followed it, sufficiently prove its necessity. 
Your.readers might, indeed, infer the contrary 
_ from your observations respecting the Can- 
stein Institution; but such of them as are un- 
acquainted with the Bible Society will be 
somewhat. surprised. to find that the fullest, 
if, not the only, account in English of the 
Canstein Institution is to be found in the 
- Second Report of the Society ; ; that the head 
“oli i iA teh 4.8.2 ot need; 
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of that Institution has been in constant cor 
respondence with them, so long: as? corre 
spondence could be maintained with the Con- _ 
‘tinent, and that the Institution has ‘been em- 
ployed to a large extent by the Society 
wherever its aid could be sepaannenel: ai 
yh bebe ie 
That hundreds and thousands have, as you 
say *, subscribed to the Society in consequente | 
of its foreign operations (or, a8 you are pleased 
to call them, pretensions), I firmly’ believe; 
and also that they have conferred an’ im 
estimable benefit on mankind by sodoing’s 
and I trust, that not only thousands, but tens 
of thousands, will continue to subscribe, not- 
‘withstanding the publication of the threatened — 
Appendix, in which you have undertake 
prove those charges which without any 
you have now thought proper. to. 
trust that the support of the public will be 
come so extensive and decided. as to enable 
the Society, in the most exact and extensive 
sense, to carry the Gospel to every nation 
under heaven; and though these are terms 
which you think ¢ the exertions of the 
can never be’ commensurate, I must remind 
you, that in eight years they have — 
pqavet 
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Yrom China to Peru; and from Iceland to the 
of Good Hope, 


7 : ed : 


"That these exertions can be injurious to the 
- ‘Church of England, I cannot think so meanly 
of the Church as to admit. Tt would be with 
‘the deepest regret that I should discover that 
‘the prosperity of the Church of England 
‘was incompatible with the establishment of 
‘the universal Church of Christ; because the 
inevitable result of such a discovery would 
‘be a conviction that the Church of England 
was not (as I have always thought it) a ge- 
‘nuine and distinguished portion of that true 
‘Church. And you concur so far in the same 
lion as to be willing to permit the exist- 
: ce of the Bible Society, and even to allow 
Dissenters to belong to it, provided its ope- 
brie are exclusively directed abroad. — 
Tam not surprised that you should resort 
‘to this suggestion, which has indeed, from the 
“first formation of the Society, been the pro- 
srg its enemies: but you must not expect 
friends to acquiesce in a proposition which 
would inevitably occasion its destruction. ~ 


° 


In the first place, the funds of the So- 
eiety depend principally upon the formation 


ag 


And continuance of Auxiliary,Societies, Now | 
though these Societies cheerfully. contribute — 
a part of their subscriptions for the promo- 
tion of the general plans of the Bible Society, 
yet their more direct and immed yas 
the supply of the local wants of 

tive, districts. , They are by no rae 
by that spirit of universal. philanthropy which 
,you are pleased * to ridicule (and which, 0 
faz as it is,affected and hypocritical, well ee 
serves your, ridicule), but by the mz 
ordinary prudence, to do good Jirst 3 at. 
They would certainly fall to pieces, if oui 
ed of the means of being locally useful; and — 
with them the principal ‘Society would sink, 
But supposing, that, contrary to all. pro 
bility, it could, continue its. existence, 
co-operation could be expected. among 1 
united for a common exertion abroad, 
principles, which implied disunion, jealousy, 
and enmity, at home? men who would 
rally belong to. rival and unfriendly Societic 
in their respective neighbourhoods, and | 
would bring into their common di 

the hostile passions which had actuated pe 


previous contentions. si) 
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* How different from the meetitigs' of the- 
Bible Society, in which the Churchman and 
Dissenter meet to lay asidé theit’’ préjudices;: 
, forgetting partial’ distinctions, Took only" 
e Scriptures, which they alike acknowledge, 
pi Saviour whom they’ equally adore ; and* 
learn to carry away into the intercourse of life! 
the spirit of candour, benevolence, atid ution!’ 
To the diffusion of ‘such a spirit I look with’ 
the sincerest pleasure, and the most anxious’ 
expectation; and I’ am perstiaded’ that the’ 
extension of the Bible Society will most’ yal 
ert! et aga ae 
- But there is another mai founded’ upon’ 
the same principles, and equally entitled to 
my commendation, and to your censure—it is 
«is Hori ral and Military Bible Soc iety. 
ae ae 
‘By the 3d of its Laws and Riguatios it is’ 
directed that “ o other books shall le given, oF 
sold at reduced prices, by this Society, tran Biblés' 
and New Testaments, according to the cwuthorized 
wersion, without note or comment.” And ipon this 
fale, the’ committee obsérve’ in’ the’ Account 
piéfixed’td their last Report (1811), «* As the! 
Society engage to disttibuté’only Bib tes atid 
Testaments, according tothe’ authotizest' ver 
sion, without’ noté or comment 5-it is hoped 
2 
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that this consideration will tend to unite, all 
good men who; regard the interest of true re-, 


ligion, in. supporting an Institution, on, He 
imports tance Bt which there can be nod 


of opinion.” There is no exclusion of dirs 
senters from this Society, nor even any limita 
tion of the number of them who may be. 
mitted, on the committee—so that, on. your , 
neces # its constitution is even more dan-- 
gerous. than that of the British and Foreign, 
Bible Society ; whose example indeed. it holds. 
up as a model for imitation. Let this this So-. 
ciety,” says its last Report, “ imitate the bright. 
soe of the British and regs Bible 
Society.” i vioio® aohtanilel él 
} Nad este 
“Yet this Society has existed im the year, 
1780, without exciting any of those a 
which immediately arose on the formation o 
the British and Foreign. Bible Socicty, and 
which you, are so Fen enor 
i ¥ uit vo tae 
4Va 
pn’ it; ‘be so dangerous to bate! be a 
Bible without the Prayer Book. in civil life, yet. 
perfectly safe to do it throughout the Navy. 
and. Army? | Can, our naval and milite 
forces be trained without danger in a disregar 
. of the Liturgy, and can you have forgotten, 


As 
that in the times to which you are so fond of 
recurring *, it was a fanatical army which 
overturned both the altar and the throne! 


"The friends of the British and Foreign 
Society, who trust in the discretion of the 
Prelates who support it, and conclude that 
an institution, sanctioned by theix authority, 
cannot be injurious to the Church, might in- 
deed reasonably believe that it could be in 
no danger from another Society, of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the president, 
and the Bishops of London and Durham vice 
presidents. But you, who know that men may 
be discreet, and yet mistaken, can derive no 
consolation from such a source; but must 
class those distinguished Prelates among the 
Bishops who may sometimes err F. 


“The same gratuitous supposition of disre- 
gard to the Liturgy on which you throughout 
insist, leads to the no less gratuitous and un- 
founded supposition of a design to make the 
Society an instrument for bringing about a re- 
peal of the Test Act. The Liturgy (you 
say t +) is the test of a Churchinan ; the Bible 
Sbeiety leads to a disregard of the Liturgy ; ; 
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ther efor e, the Bible Society will lead to a re- 
peal (not of the Liturgy, but) of the Test 
Act. I shall not examine the logic of your 
conclusion, because I deny your minor. In- 
stead of leading to a disregard of the Liturgy, 
T have no doubt that among Churchmen a 
Bible Society tends to secoueheall and endear 
it. It is, I think, impossible to engage se- 
riously in the concerns of the Society with- 

out imbibing some portion of the spirit by 
which it is actaated and without acquirin a 
deeper sense of the inestimable value cof the 
Scriptures, and of their practical and personal 
importance to ourselves. We cannot be ear- 
nest in recommending the Bible to others 
without applying it to our own hearts; and we 
cannot do so without becoming better 
Churchmen, because better Christians and 
better men. We become more interested in 
the Liturgy, because more sénsible of the. 
scriptural foundation on which it rests, and 
more generally alive to the feelings of reli- 
gion, and assiduous in the performance of 
its public duties, 


With respect to the Test Act, I do not be- 
lieve that, in principle at least, we should 
differ. There can be no doubt that the most 
glorious and happy state of religion upon earth 
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would be that of a community universally 
agreeing in the belief and. practice, of true 
Christianity, unmixed with, prejudice or 
error. But this is a state rather to be desired 
than hoped, in the present condition of 
man. 

But there is an inferior degree of happi-| 
ness more within our prospect, and yet, per- 
haps, as perfect as human infirmity allows us 
to hope for, wherein, though all. differences 
of opinion should not be extinguished, yet 
they may be so refined from all party pre- 
judices and interested views, so softened by 
the spirit of charity and mutual,conciliation, 
and so controlled by agreement in the leading 
principles, and zeal for the general interests 
of Christianity, that no sect or persuasion 
should be tempted to make religion subser- 
vient to secular views, or to employ political 
power to the prejudice of others. 


In such a state of things you will agree 
with me, that the Test Act would be unne- 
cessary; but I will admit to you, that the 
present situation of this country is, in my 
opinion, very different from that which I 
have described. I confess, however, that 
I believe the Bible Society to have a strong 

6 2 
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tendency to produce such a state of things, 
and it is one of the points in which I most 
admire it. In this way it may become a mean’ 
of removing the Test Act—not by the depres- 
sion of the Church—not by any accession of 
political power to the Dissenters—but by 
burying their differences in cordial union, and 
leading both parties to a more sincere and 
genuine practice of religion. But in any 
other way, I will venture to affirm, that. the 
Bible Society is as little likely to lead to a re~ 
peal of the Test Act, as to a repeal of the Ha-~ 
beas Corpus Act. Any attempt to convert the 
Society to political purposes would certainly be. 
fatal to the Society itself: and of this pes 
parties pening it are equally convinced. 


That you should think fit to coinelinipeal> . 
Inquiry by an insinuation of such purposes, 
I cannot but regret ; and you must be sensible 
that the imputation of unavowed intentions to 
an opponent is not only one of the most vu 
gar, but one of the most dangerous arts of con- 
troversy. Such imputations are easy to be 
made, difficult to be refuted, but almost always 
may be retorted with effect. If, as you allege, 
the Bible Society can provide for temporal, as 
well as spiritual wants (which, however, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case), temporal as welk 


a8 spiritual wants may be provided for, by the 
profession of a distinguished zeal for the in- 
terests of the Church. If the Bible Society. 
¢an give popularity to the Churchman, and is- 
terest to the politician, the cry that the Churck 
is in danger, can equally answer both those 
purposes; and nothing has more frequently 
been found useful at the approach of a pw 
election *. 


I beg, however, to disclaim the use of afl 
such imputations otherwise than as specimens 
of your own mode of reasoning. I feel their 
injustice in my own case—I willingly admit it 
in yours. I know that J could find readier ways 
to distinction and advancement than by crying. 
up the Bible Society—I with pleasure allow to — 
you far stronger and more honourable claims 
than that of crying it down. 


But, though I can easily suppose the alarms — 
professed for the safety of the Church to be 
sineere and unaffected, I believe them to be 
neither justified by argument, nor founded in 
reason, nor unattended with injury to the 
Church itself. ‘There never was a time when 
the Legislature more carefully guarded, or 
more liberally promoted, the interests of the 
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Church, In the greatest pressure of public. 
exertion, when it would appear hardly justifi- 
able to add any thing to the expenditure of 
the nation for any pur pose which did not arise 
out of the immediate exigency of the times, 
grants of unexampled liberality have been 
made for the support of the national religion *. 

eS 


* Grants for ecclesiastical Purposes. al 
GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
1809. To the Go- 1809.. To the 
vernors ofQueen Board of First- 
Ann’s Bounty, Fruits for build- 
for theaugment- ing churchesand = 
ation of small glebe-houses - £10,000 
livings - - £100,000 Irish, 
1810. Yo the Go- 1810. To the same 10,000 
vernorsofQueen ‘Trish. 
Ann’s Bounty - 100,000] - Furthergrant = 
to the same - - - 50,000 
British, 
1811. To the Go- 1811. To the same 10,000 
vernors ofQueen Trish, 
Ann’s Bounty - 100,000 Further grant ’ 
. to the same = - - 50,000. 
British, 


N.B. No former parliamen- | N. B. From the Union to 
tary grants of this kind ap- the year 1808, the sum of 
_ pear to have been made in £5000 Irish was annually 
Great Britain, granted to the Board of 
First-Fruits. In 1808 the 
grant was increased to 

£10,000. ' 


ae , 

~ This would of itself go far towards proving 
what I think further observation will confirm; 
that there is among us a growing attachment 
to religion. To no other cause can I attribute 

the rapid growth of the Bible Society, which 
again, by a reciprocal action of the most 
Feicial kind, powerfully contributes to 
strengthen and extend this attachment. 


Yet I will own that there are possible cases 
in. which I think danger, may arise to the 
Church—one of them would be, if the abuses 
of the Church should be confounded with its 
interests. The spirit of the age is liberally 
attentive to all fair claims; but it is an in- 
quisitive and scrutinizing age, and many cir- 
cumstances which formerly attracted little 
notice, are now drawn into full light. ‘The 
returns of the non-resident clergy, for instance, 
are now annually printed. If the friends of 
the Church, instead of taking the lead in a 
“mild reform of abuses, contend obstinately 
for their protection, and treat every man 
as an enemy who aims at reform, they will 
certainly be overpowered at last, and the 
corrective applied by those who will apply it 
with no sparing hand, 
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The voice of the public. is now with 
Church—it may, by a pertinacious resistance 
to reasonable sie oclage be turned against inst 
= 
e ny Hor 6f 
‘ Tt may also be turned against ‘ig? and 
with consequences, perhaps, not less dlar - 
ftig, by the display of a distrustful and re- 
pulsive’ spirit’ towards those who feel tha 
hey. merit no sentiment of hostility, » re 
B9PRD Olu a 

> ‘The cause of the Church may li likewise 5 ule, 
inno inconsiderable degree, from rung 
advocates. If her alleged defenders ins 
on arguments so’ repugnant to the common 
sénse atid feelings of mankind, that they can 
only be ‘supported by treating the Hea 
and’ ‘simplest subjects as the most a 
and perplexed*, the ridicule’ which’ m 
attach itself to such arguments, however i inge: 
niously maintained, cannot fail, jna 
degree, to be reflected on the Chareh. ‘For . 
after all that mgenuity and subtlety — can “do, 
the public opinion must ‘at last be decided B 
the’ plain reason of plain men, With s su 
the appeal is always to fact and experience. 
They will not cain it-to” be an aes, to 
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catty | home. to the habitations of the poor and 
rorant that Bible alone, which i is daily read 
in tl ‘the Church; as alone containing the words 
of everlasting li life.. They will not believe the 
members of the Bible Society to be bad 
Churchinen (with whatever dexterity you 
may prove that they must be so), while they 
perform, both. in the Church and. in society, 
the offices. of good men and good Christians. 
a But. cathe the ph de te ih ‘of all these 
dangers, the support which the Bible Society 
has received from so, large a proportion of the 
clerical body, in a great degree relieves my 
mind. It, evinces, a liperality of, sentiment, 
and a conciliatory disposition, from which the 
happiest. consequences may be expected. In 
speaking of this proportion, we must keep in 
view, the recent establishment of the Society, 
and the great numbers both of the clerg By and 
laity who have had no oppor tunity of joing 
it, It is the common practice of the oppo- 
nents of the Society to represent all who do 
not actually subscribe to it as its adversaries. 
The fact j is, that great ‘humbers are even igno 
rant of. its existence. I_have repeatedly, 
among my own acquaintance, met with per- 
sons of rank and education, and of extensive 
general information, who had never heard of 
H 
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such a Society—I do not recollect-to have niet 
with one who, when its object and operations 
were, for the first time, explained to him, fail- 
ed to express the most decided approbation of 
them—Such is the first natural movement of 
an nek baer mind. 


" But of those who are acquainted we 
Society, great numbers are withheld from 
subscribing by motives very different from 
disapprobation. It is but too true, that a large 
portion of the clergy are in circumstances 
which make even a small subscription a mat- 
ter of serious concern to them. Many have 
for a long time been members of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and can- 
not conveniently contribute to both Societies. 
Many are unable to doit to either. TheSociety 
for promoting Christian Knowledge itself, 
which you uphold as a true Chores of Eng- 
land Society, and which has subsisted morethan 

a century, would, if examined by the same rule, — 
be likewise condemned. The number of pa- 
rishes in England is upwards of 11,000; yet 
the total number of clergymen belonging to 
that Society is, according to the last Repitt 
only about 2900. 
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_By the spirit of conciliation which I have 
mentioned, and which does so. much honour 
to the clergy of the present day, another 
danger is averted from the Church not less 
considerable than those I have before alluded 
to—that of adiscordanceof sentiment between 
the clergy and the laity. It is natural and 
proper that the clergy, and especially those 
in the most dignified situations, should watch 
with peculiar caution any thing which may be 
supposed to tend to religious imnovation, and it 
is no less natural that they should sometimes 
be suspected of pushing their caution to an 
excess; and that in times when the public 
attention is strongly turned to reform, some 
collision of opinion should arise between them 
and the laity, which may lead to the most 


dangerous consequences. But the clergy can 


never more justly merit, or more surely ac- 
quire, the confidence of their flocks than by 
keeping pace with, and even taking the lead 
* of them ina plan of general conciliation and 
extensive beneficence—a plan founded on the 
surrender of ancient prejudices, and leading to 
the establishment of universal concord, 


To say that either the Church or the State 
is free from danger, would, in times like the 
present, be an empty and presumptuous boast. 

HQ 
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“The earthquake by which so many churches 
and so many states have ‘been ‘shattered mito 
ruin, still continues to heave the ground; and 
it appears evident that these dreadful convul+ 
sions of the moral and political world are, by 
the unseen councils of Providence, directed to 
bring about some great renovation in the te- 
ligious state of man. We cannot doubt indeed 
that the end is wise and beneficial, yet it is im- 
possible for us to judge with what degree of 
temporary calamity themeans-may be attended, 
What part, whether of action or of suffering, we 
may be doomed to bear in these awful changes, 
itis not for human wisdom to pronounce ; and 
is perhaps kindly hidden in the darkness of 
futurity. But I am inelined to indulge: in 
the more pleasing prospect, and to view the 
Church of England as rising to greater emi- 
nence and shining with brighter lustre, 


Amidst public difficulty and private embar- 
rassment, I see the hand of Charity extended 
to every species of distress with an extent of 
bounty not only unknown to former times, 
but which would’ have been incredible” to 
them. I see every where new institutions 
forming, yet old establishments | supported ; 
and let it be remembered, that in thesé noble 
works, which I trust will rise inr membranc 
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before God on behalf of this nation, the-Dis- . 
‘senters claim their full share with the Church % : 
of England.—I see the ships of Britain no — 
longer tearing the natives of Africa from their 
parent soil, but carrying to them the arts of 
life; and. the. blessings of the Gospel—I see 
the Church of England surrounded and as- 
sisted. by differing, but respectful, and.no 
longer hostile sects, extending the light-of 
truth to the remotest regions of the earth; 
and when to these considerations we add the 
wonderful preservation of the independence 
and constitution of this nation for so.many. 
-years of impending danger amidst the ruin - 
which has swallowed up all the surrounding 
states, may we not indulge the hope that the 
religion of this nation is a portion of that 
Church against which the gates of Hell shall 
-not prevail; and this country a favoured. in- 
-strument of Providence in effecting its most 
sublime and beneficent designs ? 


It is indeed an important crisis for the 
Church of England. Greatness and glory 
wait on her decision one way—lI forbear to 
state the consequences of the contrary decisian’ 
which you would recommend: for I trust the 
Church has already decided, and that the 
triumphs of. the Bible Society, which you al- 
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- geady compare to the enthusiasm of the érut 
éatlés, are but the prelude to more extensive 


triumphs; when this nation shall indeed cake 
up the cross—to carry not the sword, but the 
Saviour, throughout the world, and. when you 
Will be, I trast, not the last to cast away your 
whfownded apprehensions, and to hail with un- 
mingled satisfaction the a bef anew 
#ra of light and truth. stele 
pid tern 

I have been led to trouble you at'somewhat 
greatér length than I intended; nor should IT 
perhaps have thought it necessary to offer any 
thing further to the public on this subject, 
had I been awate, when I began to write, that 


other auswers to your Inquiry were preparing: 


by men much more competent than myself ta 
enter into all the details connected .with the 

“@uestion; or if I hadseen the observations 
alyeady published im one of our ablest periodi- 
cal works*. 


What effect may be produced on your mind 
by my arguments, or by those of others, I 
éannot pretend to foresee; but both for your 
€onviction, and that of the portion of the pub- 
lic who may still be unconvinced, I:prineipally 


See thé British Review, No. V. 
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rely on that experience of the innocence and 
the importance of the Society, which has al- 
ready acquired so much force, and which I 
trust every day will strengthen. 
Bs 

| T am ever, Xe. | , 

(Signed), N, VANSITTART. 


Great George Street, 
23d March 1812. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue following Letter, as the reader will at once perceive from 
its introductory sentences, came to me unsolicited and unex- 
pected. I have not the pleasure of personal intimacy with the 
writer. His known character, however, is such as to place 
his statements beyond suspicion on the score of integrity ; whilst 
the circumst neces of his situation, as referred to by himself, 
entitle those statements to deliberate attention, and to the credit 
of freedom from any material mistakes ;—a credit which will 
be confirmed, I should think, to every discerning mind, by the 
internal evidence of authenticity apparent in the whole style of 


the communication. 


The writer must himself be perfectly aware, that every thing. 
which comes before the public in this controversy is destined to 
pass through a fiery ordeal, and that if there exist but an atom 
of alloy, it will be detected, and carefully exposed. In the 
full knowledge of this, he has prepared and transmitted the 
document, and has subsequently given me his cheerful permis- 
sion to use it.as I now do. ‘The nature of its contents is such, 


that I should have felt myself chargeable with a clear dere- 


iv 
liction of duty in withholding them from the friends of the 


Bible on either side of the existing discussions. 


The first part of these contents relates to what is always felt 
to be a point of peculiar delicacy—the conduct, I mean, of the 
dead. I cannot but think, however, that there is here a cor- 
responding delicacy, of which every reader will be sensible, in 
the manner in which this subject is touched, as well asa strain of 
friendly and Christian feeling, highly honourable to my corre- 
spondent. When the characters of the living have been heavily 
accused, it is right and just that the true causes should be 
known of the evils which are laid to their charge. And if the 
developement of these should, in any measure, implicate the 
honoured and lamented dead,—if we are under the necessity, to 
a certain degree, of substituting for the common maxim “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum” the Johnsonian amendment “ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi verum,”—it is pleasing, when the errors into which 
we may conceive them to have fallen can be naturally accounted 
for, without any impeachment of the purity of their motives, 
however deeply we may regret, and however difficult we may 
feel it to vindicate, the line of policy which they have pursued. 
—lI do not know how the circumstances alluded to could be 
brought before the public in a more unexceptionable and unof- 


fending form. 


The remainder of the Letter contains explanations of some 
parts of the proceedings of the Earl Street Committee, of a 
more recent date; and an answer,—in the most satisfactory of 
all forms, that of a counterstatement of facts—to a variety of 
allegations in the pages of the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
What is brought forward in this part of the Document will, I 
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trust, contribute to impress still more deeply upon the public 
mind the impropriety and the danger of yielding too facile and 
implicit credit to every rumour of evil, or even to every 
charge, however formally and confidently put forward, of mal- 
versation and dishonesty. 


At the public meeting held in this City on the 16th of last 
November, a proposal was made, as all are aware, on the part 
of the Dissentient members of the Glasgow Committee, for 
delay and irial till the next Anniversary of the Parent Insti- 
tution. Against the manner in which that proposal was in- 
troduced, charges have been advanced, (in a quarter where the 
feelings and characters of others have been held scandalously 
cheap,)* of various species of disingenuous and ‘‘ very discredit- 
able maneeuvring,” which, in point of fact, are as far from truth, 
as, in the spirit in which they are made, they are distant from 
candour and charity. Disclaiming, for myself and for my 
brethren, every imputation of the kind, and demanding credit 
for the sincerity of the intention with which that proposal was 
avowedly made,—namely, the ultimate preservation of concord 
and co-operation amongst the Christians of Glasgow,—I have 
now only to observe, that the whole of the present document, 
along with every thing else that has come before the public 
since that time, serves to establish the rectitude of the proposal 
itself, and to warrant our continued regrets that it should have 
been rejected. 


I earnestly intreat the attention of our friends who have 


* Edinburgh Chgistian Instructor for December 1826, pages 857, 858. 
B 
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separated from the London Society to the contents of ‘this 
Letter. Our sole object ought to be Trurm;—and truth 
should never be more pleasing to us than when its statements 
tend to clear away injurious misapprehensions, and to open a 
free channel for the current of Christian charity—I do most 
deeply deplore, that, amongst ourselves, in this city, additional 
obstacles should of late have been thrown into this channel. 
May these obstacles, by the Spirit and providence of God, be 
effectually and happily removed,—and may the time, which we 
still fondly anticipate, be not far distant, of a cordial re-union 
of all parties, in that great and good cause, which has hereto- 
fore gladdened our hearts, and “ knit them together in love !” 


RALPH WARDLAW. 


Gtaseow, 
January 16th, 1827. i 


*,* The Notes inserted by me are subscribed with my initials.—R. W. 


A LETTER, 


Sc. 


Lonvon, Dec. 23, 1826. 


REVEREND SiR, 


You will, I trust, receive with candour 
and indulgence the following lines from one who, though per- 
sonally unknown, entertains for you a high respect and esteem. 
You have written a letter, it appears, to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor, to which, in the Number of 
that publication for November, 1826, a reply is returned. In 
that reply, the writer gives a general view of the reasons upon 
which he grounds his belief, that the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are unworthy of confidence. You 
have expressed a contrary persuasion with respect to them; and 
I have thought that it might not be uninteresting to you to 
hear, in a free and confidential manner, the opinions which 

‘one, who has had full opportunity of observation without having 
been directly involved in the controversy, has formed upon. the 
point at issue. Officially, as Honorary Librarian of the Society, 
I have not only had a seat in the Committee for the last three or 
four years, but have had ample opportunity of hearing the private 
conversation, and knowing intimately the views and feelings, of 
the principal officers and conductors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; while the shortness of the period during which 
I have been connected with the Institution secures me from 
feeling myself involved in some of the principal charges brought 
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against the Committee, as they have reference to years long 
since past. Nor has my name yet appeared in the pages of the 
Christian Instructor ; so that I may write without the suspicion 
of being influenced, in any thing that I may say, by resentment 
at a personal attack. Such attacks, indeed, many have of late 
been called to endure; and they have been made with a rough- 
ness and violence, which the courtesy of modern times was 
thought to have banished from the language of scholars and 
gentlemen, and with such continued imputation of evil motives, 
and of evil actions, as the meek and charitable spirit of a 
Christian Instructor might have been thought likely to have put 
aside, and cast away. 

I had intended to have confined my remarks altogether to the 
state of things that has existed, and the events that have taken 
place, within the last few months. But there is one fact in the 
history of the Committee in former years, of which I have never 
yet seen what I believe to be the true explanation given; and it 
does seem to me so important, and so much to need explanation, 
that I must venture to refer to it. I mean the concealment of all 
the Committee’s proceedings with regard to the circulation of the 
Apocrypha. This has been laid to their charge over and over 
again by their opponents ; and those who could so easily believe 
the accusation, in the shape in which it came, might indeed well 
believe any charge whatever. How could it be conceived, that 
a body of 36 men, professing themselves men of piety, and es- 
teemed such by their brethren and by the world at large, could 
unite, for a series of years, in wilfully and deliberately violating 
laws which they had pledged themselves to observe, and could 
succeed in completely concealing this violation from their con- 
stituents and from the public, never one of them, in all the 
time, divulging the fearful secret? Yet the accusation has been 
eagerly received, and no inquiry into the probability or possi- 
bility of such a thing, so far as I have heard or read, has ever 
been made. 

But it will be said, that I myself have admitted the fact of con- 
cealment. What I have admitted I will endeavour to explain. 
And though the explanation may, perhaps, in some respects, 
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excite a painful feeling, it will give, I am fully persuaded, the 
true account of the matter. 

There was once, Sir, as you well know, a man in—I would 
rather say, over—the Bible Society, whose name was Owen. 
With that great man, I had the honour and happiness of being 
familiarly acquainted during the two or three last years of his 
life. - Intimate with his Son, (who now, I would in passing re- 
joice to observe, is most honourably imitating all the brightest 
parts of his Father’s example,) I was admitted into his family, 
and saw him in the hours of retirement at home. I saw him 
often, too, in the hours of business abroad, and by him it was 
that I was myself first introduced into connection with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Having thus seen and 
known him, I could estimate, in some measure, his powers, 
though I saw them only when shaken and enfeebled. But from 
that which remained, I could well believe what was told me by 
those who had known him in the days of unimpaired strength 
and early vigour. Conductor of the Society’s affairs from its 
very commencement, he had guided it through many a season 
of peril and trial; again and again had he foiled its assailants ; 
and wise measures, sometimes planned, always carried into 
execution, by him, had raised it to the highest summit of success 
and of Christian fame. It is not then surprising that he acquired 
influence in the Committee, and that confidence, the fullest 
confidence, was placed in him. The other Secretaries felt him 
to be as their “right hand”—I quote the expression of one of 
them ; and all the business of the Society seemed as it were to 
rest on his counsels and support, and on his alone. I myself 
recollect well the time and place in which one of the most active 
agents of the Society, then just returned from the Continent, 
said to me—“ There is not a man but Mr. Owen, with whom I 
can consult ; not one who will listen to the facts I have to 
relate, to the observations I have made, to the measures that I 
have to propose.” They heard them, indeed, as interesting 
details ; but there was no one to weigh them, to consider them, 
to make them matter of serious deliberation, to put them in 
train for execution, but Mr. Owen. More especially, it devolved 
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upon him to select what materials in the Society’s correspon- 
dence should be publicly read or printed; and it must be 
obvious, that in so large a mass, selection, to some extent at 
least, was necessary. In the foreign letters, more particularly, 
remarks upon the personal character of individuals, and their 
conduct in matters unconnected with the Bible Society would 
frequently occur, which it was thought necessary to omit ; not 
to mention various numerical details, which it would have been 
but a needless and tedious occupation of the Committee's time to 
go through. Thus, then, in almost every letter, before it was 
read or printed, different portions were struck out; and this 
practice, which was in many cases and to a certain degree ne- 
cessary, was afterwards carried to an extent which I by no 
means undertake to defend.* I merely wish to point out its 
origin, and to show that at first it was harmless, and even in- 
dispensable. 

We have now to see how all this bears upon the circulation 
of the Apocrypha, and the concealment of that circulation. Mr. 
Owen was persuaded in his conscience, (whether rightly or 
not,) that the circulation of these books was not unlawful, and 
that, if we would obtain the circulation of the canonical Serip- 
tures themselves, it was even necessary. Yet, while thus per- 
suaded himself, his deep knowledge of human nature, and 
penetrating insight into character, soon taught him that many 
among the supporters of the Bible Society would disagree with 
him on this point ; that scruples would arise ; and, in facet, that 


“an intermingled Apocrypha, especially, would never be > 


borne.” I speak not this from conjecture, I affirm it from 
certain and positive authority ; and I am partly supported in 


* I think it but justice to the Committee of the Bible Society, to refer in 
this place to some parts of the correspondence lately published on the subject 
of the Lausanne Bible, which, it appears, were suppressed, and never read 
before them. The most important of these parts is that consisting of the two 
last paragraphs in a letter from myself, dated June 17, 1822, in pp. 36, 37. 
Those two paragraphs the Committee had never seen. 
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the statement by my own recollections. But he still, however, 
retained his own persuasion on the subject. When the plan, 
then, had been carried into execution, seeing what I have said 
he saw, as to its effects upon public feeling, he directed all the 
efforts of his mighty mind to keep it in the back ground, and 
to ward off -the public discussion of what he perceived to be so 
difficult and dangerous a matter. Hence it is, I cannot for a 
moment doubt, that measures of such importance as the printing 
of the Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and French Catholic Bibles 
were carried in a small Sub-committee, while the members of 
the Committee generally, seem hardly to have recollected that 
the subject had ever been taken into consideration. At all 
events, I have heard the venerable President himself say, that 
he never knew of it ; and I need not tell you that he was not at 
any time a nominal President, but always as regular as circum- 
stances permitted in his attendance at the Committee meetings. 
With what restrictions Lord Teignmouth might intend to be 
understood, I know not; but I have certainly myself heard him 
say in the Committee room in Earl Street, «I am sure I never 
knew that we circulated the Apocrypha,’—or words to that 
effect. odhus 

Then I would go on much more confidently to affirm, that it 
is to this same cause that we are to trace the total silence that is 
observed upon this subject in all the Society’s printed docu- 
ments. I have before said that the preparation of these publi- 
cations was left, with entire confidence, to Mr. Owen alone, 
and that he was accustomed to keep back such portions of the 
Society’s correspondence as he judged it not prudent to bring 
before the public. I have also described what appear to have 
been his own feeling’ and views respecting the circulation of 
the Apocrypha, and the opinion that the public would form 
upon the subject. I need add no more. 

Do I then justify the Committee, in that they placed this en- 
tire and unguarded confidence in Mr. Owen? I do not. I 
would only say, first, that that confidence was not rashly and 
hastily bestowed, but was the result of services, long-tried, 
faithful, laborious, and brilliant beyond all former example ;— 
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and, secondly, that whatever may have been their case, the 
present Committee, at all events, are not chargeable with the 
same error. Some of them, I cannot but think, are going into 
an error of an opposite kind, and placing too little confidence, 
instead of too much, in those who have the management of 
their affairs. 

Do I then justify Mr. Owen? That question I would not 
willingly answer. I will only say, that his was a great, and 
enterprising, and undaunted mind ; and that he felt himself, as 
it were, in the situation of a governor who has to carry into 
effect what he feels to be a most wise and necessary, though at 
the same time a most unpopular measure: and the success with 
which his efforts were attended so long is, in itself, as strong a 
proof as can be adduced of his consummate skill and command- 
ing powers. But again I must say, as when speaking of the 
Committeee, be Mr. Owen’s case what it may, the case is not 
so now. 

And this, Sir, brings me to the present state of affairs, and 
to a subject upon which I cannot but say a few words, though 
it is difficult to touch upon it without something of that indig- 
nant feeling which you have so well yourself described. I 
mean the charge of DISHONEsTY, brought against the present 
officers of the Society, and members of its Committee. The 
language used, as you know, Sir, has been intolerable, andsuch 
as, in any of the ordinary concerns of life, must have led to an 
appeal either to the law or to arms. 

But some of the officers or agents of the Sogiety have been 
more directly attacked. For them I would speak a word. 
What ‘the Newspaper reports of their speeches, or the equally 
accurate letters of private correspondents, may have made them 
say, I neither know nor care to inquire ; but this I know, that 
I have been in company again and again with them—with Mr. 
Brandram, more particularly, and Dr. Pinkerton, in the hours 
of privacy and retirement, as well as in public,—have often been 
one in their councils, and have heard their most free and un- 
guarded conversations ; and I can solemnly declare, as in the 
sight of God, that I never heard a sentence uttered that did 
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not show a determination to abide strictly by the Resolutions of 
May last, both in the letter and in the spirit. This is merely 
my own assertion ;—you may take it for what it is worth. 

« But the intentions of the Committee must be known by 
their acts.—Look at the Wallachian Scriptures, and the grant to 
Van Ess.” At these two cases, then, we will look, just pre- 
mising that itis somewhat satisfactory to find that there are only 
two cases after all to produce; and, that in neither of these 
two, moreover, was any thing wrong actually done,—it is only 
said to have been intended. For myself, considering the many 
and different ways in which the Society was connected with 
foreign churches and individuals, I should not have wondered 
if, instead of two cases, there had been two-and-twenty, in 
which some fault might have been found, when we came to put 
in execution so great and important a change in our practice—a 
practice which had been carried on for years. 

Let us come first, then, to the case of the Wallachian Scrip- 
tures :—-A person proposes to print an edition of the Wallachian 
Bible, which it is presumed will contain the Apocrypha, but 
can only do it on condition of our Society taking a considerable 
number of copies off his hands.—The work is one of great im- 
portance, and there seems no prospect of its execution, except 
by this means. We cannot take any copies from him with the 
Apocryphal Books; but it is suggested, whether we may not 
reply, that we will purchase 1000 copies of him containing only 
the canonical books, without inquiring what becomes of the 
rest of the edition. "Now, is it not quite possible, Sir, that a 
member of the Committee, however honestly disposed to carry 
the Anti-Apocryphal Resolutions into effect, might reason with 
himself in this manner: “ If I at once reject this proposition, 
“ must it not be on the principle that we are never to have 
*¢ dealings with any one who does, under any circumstances, 
“< ever circulate the Apocrypha at all? In the present case, we 
“ shall merely take 1000 copies of the pure Scriptures, and 
« thus do nothing ourselves but what is lawful and right. Are 
“we to inquire any further than this, to look into the pro- 
‘“« ceedings of other persons over which we have no control ? 
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“ By purchasing these copies, it will be said, we give the Printer 
“the power of printing and circulating an adulterated edition. 
« But supposing that by our aid he prints an edition even of 
“ the pure Scriptures only, is it not possible and even probable, 
« that with the proceeds arising from that undertaking he would 
** set about printing an edition with the Apocrypha, if it seemed 
“likely that such a work would be at all in demand? And 
« should we not then still have been giving him aid indirectly 
“to do so? If we are thus to set about calculating remote con- 
‘* sequences, where shall we stop ?” 

I say not at all that his reasoning would be just, or his argu- 
ments good and valid; but such thoughts I say might well be 
entertained. And it is well known that they were no more than 
thoughts, and never were carried into action. 

I proceed to the case of the grant to Leander Van Ess. I 
say, that in the apprehension of many members of the Com- 
mittee this was not a question of issuing books bound or un- 
bound. To the gross charge that they attempted to violate their 
own law, and publicly persisted in that attempt, I say only that it 
is as false as it is incredible and absurd: Are we to suppose the 
Committee to be not only rogues and deceivers, but without 
common sense too, or else utterly reckless of their character and 
reputation? Excuse me, Sir, if I speak warmly ; such imputa- 
tions are difficult to bear with calmness. It was fully believed 
that to send the Testaments unbound from the Printer’s to L. 
Van Ess to be bound under his direction, was no more issuing 
Testaments unbound, than it is so to sen bale of Bibles in 
sheets from the warehouse in Earl Street to one of the Society’s 
bookbinders. Leander Van Ess is as directly employed by the 
Committee in this matter as any one of our own book-binders is ; 
and if he were to send forth a Testament, bound under his or- 
ders, in any objectionable form, or with any thing added to it 
after it had left the Printer’s hands, I fear not to say, that he 
would be as summarily dismissed from all further occupation of 
the sort, as any of our London binders might be, who should be 
detected in sending home bound Bibles with sheets of any other 
matter stitched in at the end. And, therefore, I wonder not at 
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all that many of the Committee should think that the refusal to 
allow Van Ess to superintend the binding of his Testaments 
was “ illiberal” to him, that it was wounding his feelings un- 
necessarily, and casting reproach upon an honoured servant of 
God. 

But perhaps I have said enough to explain the principles upon 
which these opinions or thoughts of some of the Committee 
rested. For be it observed, after all, that there is no Resolution 
which is objected against, and a Resolution can be the only re- 
corded act of the Committee. All that has been said, either in 
their accusation by the Christian Instructor, or in their defence 
by myself, rests upon nothing but private reports of what passed 
in the course of long and desultory conversations. And how 
correct such reports sometimes are will best appear from an ar- 
ticle, which I now propose to examine, marked No. 6, page 
813 of the Christian Instructor for November.* 

It is there said, first, “that the Arabic and Syriac Bibles have 
been sent out with the 151st Psalm as in the Septuagint, and a 
spurious addition to the book of Job.” The Arabic Bible never 
contained either of these additions, and the Syriac Bible nothing 
but the 151st Psalm. 


* The article here referred to is not long, and it will be of advantage to 
the reader to have it entirely before him :— 

«6. There are some facts respecting the Arabic and Syriac Bibles which 
“are not generally iefown, but which it is important to know. These have 
“been sent out with the hundred and fifty-first psalm, as it appears in the 
“ Septuagint, and also with a spurious addition to the book of Job! It was 
«¢ proposed to purify these before distributing any more of them. Dr. Pinker- 
“ton was distressed at this, and sorely grieved that such things should be 
“ overhauled, because, as he stated, the labour of excision would be endless ; 
“so many additions that might be called apocryphal would be found, especially * 
‘< in the eastern versions belonging to the Society. —Honest Dr. Pinkerton!!! 

“ But farther, these editions had a Latin preface inserted by Professor Lee, 
“‘ who is well paid for his services, stating that they, contained nothing more 
“ than what was found in the Hebrew canon.—Honest Professor Lee!!! 

“ Farther still, Mr. Tarn was desired to produce a opy of each of the ver- 
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2. Dr. Pinkerton was “ distressed at a proposal to purify 
these editions.’ This I flatly deny, and say that I know Dr. 
P.’s feelings on such subjects at least as well as the Editor of the 
Christian Instructor. 

8. “ These editions had a Latin Preface inserted by Professor 
“« Lee, stating that they contained nothing more than what was 
** found in the Hebrew canon.” 

The Arabic Bible has not a word of Latin about it ; a part of 
the Syriac edition, 500 copies only,* has a Latin Trrxe, stating 
that those Booxs only are found there which are in the Hebrew 


» 
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canon.t And that Professor Lee with the determination before . 


his mind to omit all such books, should nevertheless inadver- 
tently admit the 151st Psalm, which all the editions he was con- 
sulting contained, may be easily conceived without the necessity 
of the exclamation—“ Honest Professor Lee !” 
It is, moreover, very probable, from the date of the edition, 
that the book of Psalms had passed through the press before 
the Resolution of 1822 had been adopted by the Committee. 
But will you excuse my stopping at the above quoted excla- 
mation for a moment? If it means any thing, it must mean that 
Professor Lee did knowingly and wilfully prefix a false preface 
to the Syriac Bible, stating that it did not contain what he 
knew it did contain; and that, too, when he was open to the 
discovery of any man, learned or unlearned, who chose to look 
into the book—for ‘* Psalm 151” is marked in Roman charac- 
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“ sions in question, when, behold! they neither of them contained any Latin 
«* preface! Mr. Gorham was not to be hoodwinked and put down in this way. 
«¢ «My Lord,’ said he, addressing himself to Lord Teignmouth, ‘I say, I 
“‘ saw the preface with my own eyes, and read its contents. I know also it 
‘ has gone abroad in several hundreds of copies.’ No wonder that Mr. Gor- 
‘ham could not now see what he saw before; for the prefaces had been very 
“‘dexterously extracted from the copies intended for inspection.— Honest 
« London Committee !!1”—R. W. 

* The Edition, as appears from the letters of another Correspondent, con- 
sisted of 4000; and the remaining 3500 had the Syriac Title only.—R. W. 

_ + Eos tantum izros qui in Canone Hebraico habentur.—R. W. 
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ters on the margin. So that Professor Lee is supposed not only 
to have committed a direct sin, but also to have risked his cha- 
racter and reputation, and all for the sake of those two or three 
verses appended to the Book of Psalms. I can only say with 
my Lord Bexley, “ It is wonderful that men of learning and 
understanding should suffer themselves to be imposed upon by 
such trash.” 

But, 4. It was found that “ The prefaces had been very dex- 
trously extracted from the copies intended for inspection.”— 
We have already seen that “the prefaces” are reduced to one 
title-page, and that even with that only 500 copies were printed : 
and these copies were intended rather for circulation among 
Europeans than for distribution among those for whom the work 
was particularly designed. It will, therefore, be obvious, that 
unless a direct order were sent into the warehouse to send up a 
copy with the Latin title, in all probability‘one would be sent 
up, and naturally enough, without it. I need scarcely add, 
therefore, that the story of these “ prefaces” having been pur- 
posely extracted is altogether without foundation. The excla- 
mation here of ‘ Honest London Committee!” is rather amus- 
ing. If a fraud so gross and so easy of discovery is to be ima- 
gined at all, by all means let poor Mr. Brandram or Dr. Pinker- 
ton have the credit of it. To lay it on the whole Committee is 
too absurd.* 

But then, 5. “ Mr. Gorham said, I saw the preface with my 
** own eyes, and read its contents. I know, also, it has gone 
*‘ abroad in several hundreds of copies.” First, not above 50 
copies have ever been circulated mith the Latin title-page in ques- 
tion ; and, secondly, let us see what Mr. Gorham writes, as well 
as hear reports of what he says. Now, Mr. Gorham writes to 
myself thus :—“ It is only within a few days.that I have seen in 


* My friend, Mr. J. J. Duncan, demanded some time ago, “ categorical 
answers” to certain queries. I referred him to the proper source of infor- 
mation; but he has not said whether he ever received it. I hope the pre- 
ceding paragraphs will be satisfactory.—R. W. 
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“* print statements about a * preface’ to the Syriac Bible, and that bd 
“many hundred copies have been issued.” Suspicions have been 
expressed, he goes on to say, “ that | am the authority for such 
“ statements. Will you do me the favour, if you hear such re- 
“ ports, to contradict them, for I have not the least connection with 
« such blunders.” So much for the facts produced in the article 
No. 6. That article is followed by some remarks on the affair 
of the Strasburg Preface—on which I shall say nothing, as the 
whole matter is now before the public. It has been my lot yet 
to meet with only one individual who, having read those docu- 
ments, did not think that a satisfactory case was made out in 
behalf of the London Committee. 

One word upon Mr. Gorham—a gentleman whose letter to 
me I have just quoted above, and whom I may venture to call 
my friend. The name of Mr. Gorham has been often intro- 
duced of late in this controversy, and he has been described as 
carrying on a continual struggle in the Committee, against much 
opposition, to maintain the observation of the Anti-Apocryphal 
Regulations. Let me give you my opinion freely and familiarly, 
as before, upon the circumstances of the case. I fear not to 
say, that the Committee are as honestly disposed as Mr. G. him- 
self to carry those Resolutions into effect ; and I fear not to add 
further, that Mr. G. believes them to be so.* If there be any 


* This sufficiently accords with what I have reason to know of the sen- 
timents of Mr. Gorham,—whom I too have pleasure in calling my friend. 
—He declares his conviction, with regard to that part of the Committee 
to which he has stood opposed, of the honesty of their intentions to keep strict 
faith with the public by adherence to the Resolutions of May: while, at the 
same time, he conceives the bias in their minds to be strong, (whether con- 
sciously or not,) arising from the views entertained by them on the subject of 
Apocryphal circulation, in judging of questions that come before the Com- 
mittee, respecting grants of Bibles, and other transactions. That there 
should be such a bias, is perfectly natural. It will exist, of course, in various 
degrees. And whether the practical strength of it be, in any, so great as to 
blind them to what is obvious and peremptory, to overcome the obligations of 
promise, and so to render them unfit for their situation, is precisely the point 
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thing of a coolness or somewhat unkindly feeling on the part 
of any of the Committee towards Mr. Gorham and those who 
generally side with him, if I may use such an expression, it 
depends upon externals rather than essentials. There is some- 
thing in the tone, and manner, and appearance of things, that 
may give offence. After all that I have'said above, you will not 
doubt that I see the benefit and feel the necessity of a vigilant 
inspection, on the part of the Committee, into the proceedings 
of its officers. And yet, in the exercise of that vigilance, I 
must say that there is, at the present time, too much appearance 
of suspicion and want of due confidence, too much of a dispo- 
sition to make a stand upon slight and unimportant matters, 
which might with advantage be deferred a little,—a disposition 
to become not only reformers, but radical reformers at once. 
And then when any thing apparently faulty has been observed, 
either in the past or present management of affairs, there is 
too much in the tone and manner of some—not, I firmly believe, 


under present trial.—<‘ It must be obvious,” says the Correspondent referred 
to ina former Note, “to every considerate and candid mind, that the great 
“ work of ‘ purging out the old leayen’ cannot be done in a day. There is 
“not a member of the Elected Committee who is not determined to keep good 
“faith with our constituents, and adhere most conscientiously to the letter 
‘and spirit of the law. One of our most determined Anti-apocryphalists made 
‘‘ publicly this confession. He did not believe that one of them would know- 
“inoly violate the law. 

“We began with those Editions in our own warehouse, as the Portuguese, 
¢ Spanish, Italian, &c. We have given orders for the Apocrypha to be taken 
“out of De Sacy’s and Martin’s at Paris, and sent over here. We then 
“ordered the Committee at Basle to take it out of the German Protestant 
* Bibles ;—also out of all the Italian Bibles there belonging to us. We have 
“also ordered a strict examination of Van Ess’s New Testament. The 
“ yarious Oriental Versions are entrusted to different learned men, to examine 
“and report.—As I said before, all this cannot be done at once. All we 
“ask is a fair trial. Let us alone; and if, at the end of the year, there is 
“any proof of our dishonesty, disgrace and dismiss us. If not, let us have 
“ credit for common honesty, and be allowed to reclaim the confidence of our 
“ constituents. "—R. W. 
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really in their feelings—that would lead one to imagine that 
they take a pleasure almost in the exposure of errors and fail- 
ings. When distrust seems to prevail, and men feel themselves 
to be watched and suspected, an unpleasant state of things must 
necessarily result. Not but that every officer and member of 
the Committee knows and feels that, in common with his bre- 
thren, he has in many things offended and erred. Nor have I, 
I am sure, in any thing that I have written, intended to call 
them infallible. And this, Sir, is all that I have now to say. 
You have in some things my personal recollections, in others 
my private opinions, in others a statement of facts. The only 
thing that can give the letter any sort of value is the opportu- 
nity for observation that the writer of it has possessed, and the 
free intercourse that he has had, in private as well as public, 
with many members of the Committee. I have only to add, 
that it has been written without the slightest communication 
with any person whatever connected with the Society., I am 
privately and personally responsible—and I alone—for every 
thing that I have said. 


I am, 
Reverend Sir, 


Yours, with much respect, 
T. P. PLATT. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above, I have seen the Christian Patructor 
for December, and am induced to add the following re- 
marks :* 


* The paragraph referred to in the first and second of these remarks is as 
follows :— 
“ Another mistake equally trifling has occurred. We said in our last 
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~ 1. The addition to the book of Job was never printed in any 
edition published by the London Committee, so far as I can as- 
certain ; and the 151st Psalm is stated to be uncanonical in Pro- 
fessor Lee’s edition of the Syriac Old Testament. 

2. The 151st Psalm was published in the Ethiopic Psalter, 
which, however, was printed as far back as 1815. Nothing 
more has yet appeared in the Ethiopic language. 

3. It is intimated in page 892, that the original letters of 
Mr. Owen respecting his proceedings in Switzerland had been 
designedly mislaid and kept out of sight.* 


“ Number, that the Arabic and Syriac Bibles had been sent out with Apocry- 
“phal additions. There isan error here. Instead of Arabic, read Eihiopic. 
** And of what moment is it, whether the Bibles in question were in the Arabic 
“or the Ethiopic, if it remained true, as it certainly does, that the Committee 
“were in the habit of issuing Bibles to some Eastern countries with 151 
“« Psalms and an eke to the book of Job ?”—R. W. 

* The following is the paragraph to which this third remark refers; and, 
to avoid the charge of partiality, the whole is quoted, though it is chiefly to 
the last sentence of it that the reference is evidently made :— 

“The Minutes relative to the Lausanne Bible are to be published, and 
“the publication is superintended by the Documentary Committee. To the 
“sheets of these Minutes, which were printed for the inspection of the 
“ General Committee, there were appended notes, stating that certain letters 
“could not be found. When the Lausanne Minutes came to be discussed in 
“the General Committee, these notes, though declaring an important and 
“undoubted fact, were ordered to be expunged. Mr. Gorham having been 
“at Cambridge when this first public discussion took place, came to the 
“adjourned debate, expressed his surprise at the notes having been expunged, 
“and insisted on their being restored. He farther intimated that he had 
“ prepared a Protest, which he would Jay upon the table, and have entered 
“on the Society’s books, against their proceedings, if they did not agree to 
“replace the notes. He was rudely accused of being disrespectful and arro- 
“gant; but he was not thereby moved from his purpose. The Documentary 
“ Committee also informed the General Committee, that the letters alluded to 
“had been cut out of the book with a knife, and that the notes in question 
“were couched in the mildest terms in which the loss of the letters could 
“be acknowledged. At length it was decided that the notes should be 
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The fact, is, that they had been put into the late Mr. Owen's 
hands, together with the copies of them taken in the Society’s 
books, at the time of their first publication, to be prepared for — 
press. About the middle of last month, having been in Lon- 
don but a few days, I was informed that they were missing ; 
that application had been made to Mr. Owen’s son to know 
whether they were in his possession ; and that he had expressed 
his readiness to make immediate search for them, if I would 
come and assist him. Within two or three hours I was at Mr. 
Owen’s, engaged inthe search, and after some time I found 
them,—the original letters and also the leaves cut out of the 
book,—all deposited among the private papers of the late Mr. 
Owen, whence they had never been removed since his death. 
Early next morning they were in Earl Street, and the Docu- 
mentary Committee were immediately summoned to inspect 
them. 

You will believe, therefore, that they had not been inten- 
tionally mislaid to serve a present purpose. i 

In searching for these documents, relating to periods long 
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“restored. At the next meeting of the General Committee, the Documentary 
“ Committee informed them that the lost letters had all been Sound, and sub- 
“ mitted to the Documentary Committee, in consequence of which, application 
“‘was made for the expunging of the cautionary notes. Some members of 
“the Documentary Committee thought it their duty to state to the General 
“ Committee that they were in difficulty as to the mode in which they should 
“ print these letters, as the originals did not tally with the copies which had 
“been cut out of the book, and extracts of which had been printed in the 
‘‘ Annual Reports. Passages had been re-written on the margin for the 
“press, and some things had in consequence received a degree of colouring, 
“‘ This information was recorded with some accuracy; and the discussion 
“‘ended by the General Committee taking upon them the responsibility of 
“sending them out as formerly printed in the Annual Report. Lest it 
“should be’ said that there was no design in the losing of the letters, and 
“that they were merely mislaid, having been originally cut out for the use 
‘‘ of the printer, let it be observed, that the original letters, as well as the 
“ copies, were withdrawn.”’—R. W. 
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before he came into office, Mr. Jackson has shown great fidelity, 
and has had great labour and trouble. And of the many things 
that have been unhappily said relating to private individuals, I 
have regretted few things more than the imputation of reluc- 
tance in producing these papers cast upon him by a highly re- 
spectable member of the Committee. But [ remember that it 
was said hastily and in the heat of discussion.* 

4. I must beg leave for one, to disclaim ever having said any 
thing harsh or uncharitable respecting the motives and inten- 
tions of the Edinburgh Committee. And I am sure, I can testify 


* The words in the Christian Instructor here alluded to, are in the con- 
nection of the preceding Extract :— 

“ That on the Saturday alluded to, they,’’ the Documentary Sub-Committee, 
“had called for letters which were successively said to be lost, but when it 
“was intimated that their loss must be successively stated in print, slowly 
“and reluctantly did Mr. Jackson, the assistant foreign secretary, bring them 
“up stairs one by one.” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Platt writes to me—“ As to Mr. Tarn, he 
“has been acquitted by a Resolution of the same Documentary Sub-Committee 
‘€ of any intentional misrepresentation on the Minutes.” He adds: “ One 
“ thing I believe I may say with truth, that there was no omission or altera- 
“tion of the least importance discovered in Mr. Owen’s letters, by the re- 
“ searches made,” — ‘ 

Since I am on the subject of Letters, and of the reluctance, real or alleged, 
of the London Committee to publish particular documents, I may take no- 
tice of a paragraph in Mr. M‘Farlane’s Strictures on Mr. Ewing’s Speech, 
which bears relation to this topic: —“ I shall not detain my reader,” he says, 
“ by reminding him of what is now very generally known, that the assertion 
“of Mr. ‘Ewing and of his friends in Earl Street, that the Bible cannot be 
“ circulated in catholic countries without the Apocrypha, has scarcely any 
“ foundation. It is expressly contradicted by the testimony of Mons. Cha- 
“brand at Toulouse, of Messrs. Marzials and Bonnard, of Dr. Naudi at 
“‘ Malta, and even of some of the present foreign correspondents of the Bri- 
“ tish and Foreign Society, whose letters the honourable Committee of that 
once noble Institution will not permit to see the light, lest they sbould de- 
“prive them of the only apology which they have ever had for their past 
“ delinquencies, or embarrass them in the execution -of the purpose which, it 
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for Mr. Brandcam that he has more than onee’ expressed to. me x 


his great regret when any speaker in public has given way to 
such feelings and expressions. In the meetings that I have seen, 
the cliarges themselves have been rebutted, but I have seldom 
heard any thing unkind said against those who brought them 
forward. Nor have I ever, to my knowledge, said any thing 
of the sort myself. If I have, I am most ready to express my 


sincere regret for it.. Pei) . 
= - @ « 
at 
‘wipe Win lei/. 52 ee q 
° a 
“is whispered, they still entertain of circulating the Apocrypha.” —Stric- 
“ey a 


tures, &c. p. 13. ‘ 
Mr. M‘Farlane does not seem to have been aware, that the very letters 
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which he says the London Committee “will not permit to see the light” 
had actually seen the light some time before the publication of his Stric- — 


tures, having been published in the Monthly Extracts for November 1826, 
with the following sentence prefixed :—‘“ The Committee of the British and 
«< Foreign Bible Society have much pleasure in bringing the following letters 


“under the notice of the Subscribers :—for though they have received many . 


* communications expressive of the serious hindrance to the,circulation of the 
‘* Seriptures im consequence of the omission of the Apocrypha, there, are 
“places where the objection is not felt; and they entertain a hope that, in 
“ time, many other Societies may follow the example of that at Neuwied.”” 
Mr. M‘Farlane may be assured, that the fulfilment of the “ hope” 
thus expressed will give as sincere joy to Mr. Ewing as to amy man 
living ;—his avowed desire being “ to pEstroy that monstrous connection be- 
“ tween God’s word and man’s device, which artifice and spiritual ; 


« have an interest in producillg and maintaining.’ —Mr, E ing’s Speech.— - ad 


they are by whom “ it is whispered” that the Committee in London 


_ “still entertain the purpose of circulating the Apocrypha,” I cannot say :— " 


but in the Bible, «« Whisperers’’ stand in close contact with another, le 
class of persons, called “ Backbiters ;” with whom, 1 am sure, Mr. M‘F. 
will deprecate alliance. —R. W. 

; ; 
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2 Andrew Duncan, Printer to the University. " - 
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It is conceived, that the positions here 


fairly and fully tenable «a and that they may $ 
answer both to ee mae uy cautious 


Sulness ;—and to cavils that germ to have Ti ttle 
Ie 


to destroy a valuable instrument of doing good, » 
who pen neither the power nor the inclination t ) 


alae ‘ * 


BRIEF SUGGESTIONS, 
&e. 


THERE are few who read at all, who do not read 
the Quarterly Review. Though the manner in 
which Reviews are conducted is no secret; yet there 
is a sort of mysterious authority allowed by large 
bodies of the public to these anonymous periodicals, 
which nobody would allow to their contents, if they 
bore their authors’ names. These remarks. are made, 
to settle, at the outset, the degree of authority due to 
the tripod of Albemarle-street, or any similar oracle. 
The actors behind the scenes are simply individuals, 
often incompetent, often partial, either paid to produce 
something likely to excite attention, or trying their 
hands at the art, in the spirit of amateurs; and they 
often give themselves a degree of consequence in their 
masquerade disguise, which would be denied to their 
ascertained individuality. ‘That these periodicals pos- 
sess a great sway over the public mind, is unquestion- 
able; and it is equally so that they have the power of 
doing great good or great mischief. We do not for a 
moment wish to deny, that the proceedings of public 
-bodies, such as the Bible Society, are fair objects of 
public criticism. They cannot be too closely watched, 
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or too narrowly scrutinized, or brought too much into 
the light. But let justice be done, let truth prevail, 
and let not candour be kept out of sight. 

In the last number but one of the Quarterly Review, 
a writer has seen fit to attack the translations circu- 
lated by the Bible Society. _ To scrutinize those trans- 
lations is perfectly proper. All practicable care 
should be taken in making them. No pains, no 
expense, should be spared, to bring them as near to 
perfection, as there is any prospect of doing, in the 
age in which we live. Having effected this, we shall 
feel assured of having done all that Providence has 
put into our power. That this has been, and will be, 
the principle directing the movements of the parent 
committee, we have every reason to be confident. — 
It is therefore unfair to attempt to injure the Bible 
Society with the public, by either insinuating or 
charging a want of attention to this important prin- 
ciple ; not because it is infallible, not from blindness 
to any mistakes committed ; but because of its utility, 
and because we have every reason to give the parent — 
committee credit for a readiness to do their duty, and 
to amend any defects pointed out to them. The 
temper in which the charge is made, is sufficiently 
apparent from the assertion with which the writer sets — 
out. Instead of giving us the bare credit of spending 
our money and our time, for an object of benevolence 
in which we can have no private end or interest, he 
insults us with the assertion, that most of the mem- 
bers of the Bible Society, are bound to it by the 
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“‘blindest feelings of partisanship ;” though, with an 
inconsistency not uncommon with those who, have 
favourite points to carry, and are disposed to adapt 
the means to the end, rather than to the actual truth 
and justice of the case, the same writer, towards the 
end of the article, feeling himself moved to ‘do the 
amiable,” appeals to the ‘‘ good sense” of these same 
“‘blindest partisans,” as a sure means of doing him 
justice, should the directors and their retainers: raise, 
as he calls it, ‘a howl” against him. 

Every man who supports.any public society, how 
humble soever his condition may be, ought to have a 
reason for what he does, and to be able to satisfy his 
own conscience that he is doing what is right. For 
myself, as a subscriber to the Bible Society, I never 
have been, and never will be, its blind partisan, or 
that of any society whatever. I have heard in succes- 
sion, as years have rolled on, the various charges 
against the Bible Society, have canvassed them, and 
have on conviction made up my mind, on gréat leading 
principles, to give to this Institution all the support in 
my power; nor has this reviewer shaken me. 

Let every man who feels an interest in the general 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, by all means read 
his article. But, in fairness, let him read also Mr. 
Platt’s reply, the third edition of which has been 
stitched into the number of the Quarterly Review just 
published. Mr. Platt will there be found most coolly 
proving, that the Welsh Bible, which the Reviewer 
objected against, was approved. by the Welsh Bishops, 
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and printed from the same copy as that issued by’the 
Christian Knowledge Society: that the Irish Testa- 
ment, censured by the Reviewer, had been anxiously 
demanded by the Irish committee, after such correction 
as had satisfied them, and is “ the very Testament that 
has been in so wide circulation during these last years 
in Ireland; the reading of which has so powerfully 
contributed, under the Divine blessing, to stir up that 
mighty movement in the minds of men which is now 
taking place there.” Mr. Platt then goes on to show, 
that the new versions of the Holy Scriptures, made 
into other languages, had received all the care and 
attention in their preparation, that the committee could 
by any means procure; that the Chinese version was 
made by the very man, of whose literary attainments 
the Quarterly. Review itself had thus spoken in a 
former number: ‘‘Dr Morrison’s Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language may be considered as the most 
important work in Chinese literature that has yet 
reached Europe.” He then shows that the Oriental 
versions had been prepared with singular anxiety and 
labour; and that so eager had the committee been to 
ensure the great object of correct translation, that the 
moment they heard of the design of establishing the 
College at Calcutta by Bishop Middleton, they voted 
to the Translation Department of that College the 
sum of 5000/. These leading points of Mr. Platt’s 
pamphlet are mentioned on this occasion, to induce a 
perusal. It costs but a shilling; and the learned 
author, a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is the 
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Honorary Librarian of the Bible Society ;--a place 
without a pension. 

To what Mr. Platt has stated, I can add, from my 
personal knowledge of the great, the good, the de- 
voted Dr. Morrison, that he told me incidentally, that 
such had been his application to the Chinese lan- 
‘guage, such the labour he bestowed on his massy 
Dictionary, occupying six closely printed volumes, 
containing upwards of 4,600 large quarto pages, that, 
for the last two years of his residence at Canton and 
Macoa, he had scarcely the pen out of his hand from 
six in the morning till ten at mght. Of such a man 
does the anonymous reviewer affect to speak with 
contempt as a translator, as a “self-instructed mis- 
sionary.” If he had not, in one sense, instructed 
himself in Chinese, who was to have instructed him! 
when he might have compassed all Europe to endea- 
vour to find a single individual either able or willing 
to instruct him. Dr. Morrison is the man whom Sir 


“ unquestion- 


George Staunton has pronounced to be 
ably our best Chinese scholar:” the man of whom 
Lord Amherst testified, that, during the Embassy to 
China, a paper on important points being required to be 
drawn up with extraordinary precision as to style, it 
was done by Dr. Morrison, and was pronounced by 
Chinese authorities to be altogether correct and un- 
blamable in composition. I will also add, that no 
less an authority than the very learned Dr. Marsh, 
the present Bishop of Peterborough, has thus ex- 
pressed himself, (in a History of Translations pub- 
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lished by him,) respecting the Baptist Translators’ at 
Serampore. ‘‘ These are the men who are best 
qualified to complete the Translations so nobly begun; 
and hitherto.so successfully performed.” And surely 
the warmth with which the reviewer urges the indis- 
pensableness of early classical discipline to the attain- 
ment of skill in language, onght at least to be tem- 
pered by the recollection, that while, from defective 
capacities, multitudes have passed through all this 
discipline without effect, the person to whom the 
Quarterly Review itself first owed its celebrity, 
spent all his early days in the depths of uneducated 
poverty. 


I will now take the liberty of stating,—and I think 
myself bound in duty to do so, when a charge of 
“‘blindest partisanship” is alleged,—in a case especially 
in which such a temper would be mischievous to the 
best interests of mankind,—the grounds on which I 
shall conscientiously continue to be a subscriber to the 
Bible Society, with regard to its efforts to promote 
translations, as well as its domestic objects. They 
are these :— 


First. No translation is perfect. To give a repre- 
sentation of an author's sense, to catch his spirit and 
manner, and to express his meaning with purity in the 
language into which any translation of any book is 
made, form no easy task. There are nice shades of 
meaning which the words and idioms of one language 
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express, that cannot be, in all respects, exactly trans- 
ferred into another language. But because no trans- 
lation will ever be absolutely perfect, it does not fol- 
low that translations below perfection may not be 
eminently useful. The Septuagint, or Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, is very far from a perfect 
translation. It is, indeed, probably a more imperfect 
translation than any modern one in print, and yet it 
is very frequently quoted by our Lord and his apos- 
tles; who neither set about correcting it, nor left any 
injunctions on the subject. ‘The Jearned and excel- 
lent translators of our English version were far enough 
from considering theirs as a perfect translation. This 
they confess by the numerous marginal readings, which 
their copies, when they are printed as they were first 
published, contain : nor do they less confess it in their 
learned, ingenuous, eloquent preface, which ought 
never to have been separated from their great and 
good work. Of this same translation, one of the 
most learned prelates of modern times, the. critical, 
the accurate, the elegant Lowth, made no scruple of 
asserting, that while it ‘‘ admits but of little improve- 
ment as to the style and language, yet in respect of 
the sense and accuracy of interpretation, improvements 
of which it is capable are great and numberless.” 
Even the lapse of time, indeed, which no more spares 
language, than it spares the more tangible works of 
men, produces gradual changes in the acceptation of 
established translations : and hence it is that, with all 
our just esteem for our own received version, nothing 
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would be easier than to point out instances in which 
words and phrases have had their meaning either 


obscured or reversed, since the time when it was 
made. | 


Secondly. Imperfect translations were the means, 
under the blessing of God, of producing the Reforma- 
tion. Wickliffe made an imperfect translation. It 
contains some such idiomatical renderings as must 
have been unintelligible. Yet such was the effect 
of Wickliffe’s efforts, that, even in his ewn time, a 
third part of the clergy began to entertain scriptural 
sentiments. ‘Tindal made an imperfect translation, 
and his zeal brought him to the stake; yet the fruits 
of his labours wére neither few nor small. Coverdale 
made an imperfect translation, and boldly asserted the 
unquestionable fact, ‘ that there may come more un- 
derstanding aud knowledge of the Scripture by sun- 
dry translations of it, than by all the glosses of sophis- 
tical doctors ;” inasmuch as verbal and idiomatical 
differences would lead men to think, to compare, and 
to judge. Coverdale’s imperfect translation was set 
up by authority in parish churches: the people flocked 
together to be instructed from it; and hence the 
Reformation spread and grew. Nor was it, indeed, 
until these and other imperfect translations had done 
the great work, that the present authorised version 
was undertaken. ‘The translators of this version have 
shown‘a laudable anxiety to do honour to the authors 
of these imperfect translations. ‘ We are so far,” 
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they say, “from condemning any of their labours, 
that we acknowledge them to have been raised up of 
God for the building and furnishing of his church, and 
that they deserve to be had of us, and of posterity, in 
everlasting remembrance.” 

Here it may be added, that so far has the Church of 
England been from taking alarm at imperfect transla- 
tions, that it has actually sanctioned for centuries, 
and is to this day sanctioning, a translation of the 
Psalms, varying not only from the translation in the 
_ Bible, ‘but even from the Hebrew, from the Septua- 
gint, from the Vulgate, in many instances; and yet 
kept industriously within view, to the actual exclu- 
sion of the Psalms in the Bible: so that, while these 
are entirely discarded from public reading in the 
Church Service, this exceedingly imperfect translation 
in the psalter is read twelve times a year. So far are 
the great leading principles of revealed religion from 
depending on mere syllables and phrases; so loftily do 
they rise above the poor support of moods and tenses; 
that it has pleased the Holy Spirit to employ the 
meanest form of the Greek language, and the least 
accurate syntax of that tongue, to convey to us the 
greatest part of the Greek Testament. Our transla- 
tors felt this, when, alluding to the various din of 
- objections that resounded in their days from the 
tinkering of word-catchers, they exclaimed, “Is the 
kingdom of God become words or syllables ?” 


Thirdly. The imperfections of translations are not 
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likely to be such as to misrepresent the great leading 
truths of revealed religion. Here we refer again to 
the authority of our own translators, forty-seven men 
pre-eminently distinguished for their piety and their 
profound learning. ‘‘ We affirm and avow,” say they, 
“that the very meanest translation of the Bible in 
English, set forth by Protestants, containeth the word 
of God—nay, is the word of God; as the King’s 
speech, which he uttered in parliament, being trans- 
lated into French, Dutch, Italian, and Latin, is still 
the King’s speech, though it be not interpreted by 
every translator with the like grace, nor peradventure 
so fitly for phrase, nor so expressly for sense every 
where; no cause, therefore, why the word translated 
should be denied to be the Word, or forbidden to be 
current, notwithstanding that some imperfections and 
blemishes may be noted in the setting forth of if. 
The Romanists, therefore, in refusing to hear, and 
daring to burn the word translated, did not less than 
despite the Spirit of grace, from whom originally it 
proceeded, and whose sense and meaning, as well as 
man’s weakness did enable, it did express.” And we 
may be bold to affirm, that there is not a translation 
extant, how imperfect soever in literary excellence, 
that does not clearly lay down the great ground-work 
of all religion: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself:” or 
that does not make it plain, that Jesus Christ brought 
“life and immortality to light ;” or that does not pro- 


claim by the Gospel, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
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peace on earth, and good-will towards men ;” or that 
does not show “that it is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
” or that does not assert it to be 
the duty of. those that “‘ believe in Christ, to maintain 


good works.” 


world to save sinners ; 


Lastly. Life is short, and art is long. We allow 
most readily, that the committee of the Bible So- 
_ ciety are bound by the most solemn duty, to use every 
means to procure the most correct translations pos- 
sible. But if we are to wait for these till Oxford and 
Cambridge shall have endowed professors of Welsh or 
Irish, much less of Mongolian, Peruvian, Arawack, 
Bundelkundee, and Munipoor Kunchee, and lecturers 
on the languages of Otaheite, Labrador, and Hottentot 
Land, and even on the celebrated and more inviting 
Sanskrit, we shall childishly abandon all our present 
opportunities of usefulness; knowing too, as all the 
world does, that even Oriental studies have found so 
little encouragement in our seats of learning, that 
Cambridge has actually been obliged to fetch, or to 
train her professor of Arabic from a carpenter’s bench. 
This is not said in the way of reproach, but with sin- 
cere regret. Though it has not been my lot “to tread 
the studious cloister’s pale,” I disclaim all sympathy 
with those who set themselves to disparage the 
institutions that produced Walton, and Pococke, 
and Hyde, and Castell, and Lightfoot, and Kenni- 
cott, and Lowth, and Horsley. Except at Paris; 
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perhaps, (and of this I am not quite certain, and 
anciently, it may be the Propaganda’ at Rome ;) not a 
University in the world, Protestant or Catholic, has 
to this day made an effort to cultivate the Chinese 
language, a:language spoken by nearly one third of 
the human race. In the thousand years that our 
Universities have been established, has there ever been 
a public and authorized attempt, to put the Scriptures 
into any language, of any nation, save our own: ITs 
there any such ‘efficient institution in the Church of 
Rome, in the Greek Church, in any of the foreign 
Lutheran Churches, or in the Church of England? 
Is there any where any preparation for organizing a 
system of translation, except in the newly-founded 
College at Calcutta, which has been previously men- 
tioned—an institution, too, which would probably 
never have been thought of, had not the Serampore 
translators previously set their hands to the work? For 
what then are we to wait? since we should but wait 
in the temper of the idiot, who is “to catch Jarks 
when the sky falls,” if we should delay till we could 
obtain perfect accuracy, in the hope of a generation of 
unborn literati, who are to possess, on some fair future 
day of the Greek Calends, the means and the will of 
doing that, which all the scholarship of the past has 
not yet effected; which also, where it has been done at 
all, has been done, in most cases, by individual zeal 
and devotedness; such as led Bishop Bedell to give 
the Irish the Bible in their own tongue, and Bishop 
Wilson, the Manksmen. 
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Were there any prospect of seeing a great Christian 
nation arising, as one man, to bless all other men 
with God’s greatest gift; were there some grand and 
efficient universal scheme coming forth from the cabi- 
nets of Emperors and Kings, by which the most 
learned of every tongue should be congregated to 

some central point, to use all the means and appliances 
| of a liberal scholarship, for enlightening mankind 
with divine truth; some holy alliance of all the best, 
the wisest, the most erudite of our race, to meet and 
deliberate and translate for all men every where; 
most gladly would the friends of the Bible Society 
pour all their supplies of pecuniary support into the 
sacred exchequer of so godlike an association, and 
speed their progress with the warmest cheers of affec- 
tionate gratulation. The bare idea of such a project 
may make glad the heart of sanguine anticipation. 
But is there a shadow of probability that any thing 
like it will take place in our day—any thing national 
at least, if not universal? If there is, let the Quar- 
terly Reviewer exert himself, to rouse the wealthy, 
the learned, the powerful, to take up the affair without 
delay. We, in the mean time, will neither linger nor 
loiter; and, amidst cavil and misrepresentation, will 
support the parent committee, in the most cautious” 
endeavours to promote all possible accuracy, and in 
the most strenuous exertions to put it in the power of 
all men to “ hear, in their own tongues, the wonder- 
ful works of God.” ‘These. considerations are the 
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foundation of an enlightened attachment, not of “ blind 
partisanship.” ‘They satisfy my own mind ;—if they 
did not, I would not give the Bible Society another 
penny of my money, nor another moment of my time, 


THE END. 
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ON THE 


INFLUENCE 


OF 


BIBLE SOCIETIES, &c. 


1. Wituovr entering into the positive claims 
of the Bible Society upon the generosity of the 
public, I shall endeavour to do away an objec- 
tion which meets us at the very outset of every 
attempt to raise a subscription or to found an in- 
stitution in its favour. The secular necessities 
of the poor are brought into competition with 
it, and every shilling given to the Bible Society 
is represented as an encroachment upon that 
fund which was before allocated to the relief of 
poverty. 

2. Admitting the fact stated in the objection 
to be true, we have an answer in readiness for it. 
If the Bible Society accomplish its professed ob- 
ject, which is, to make those who were before 
ignorant of the Bible better acquainted with it, 
then the advantage given more than atones for 
the loss sustained. We stand upon the high 
ground, that eternity is longer. than time, and 
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the unfading enjoyments of the one a boon more 
valuable than the perishable enjoyments of the 
other. Money is sometimes expended for the idle 
purpose of amusing the poor by the gratuitous 
exhibition of a spectacle or show. It is a far 
wiser distribution of the money, when it is trans- 
ferred from this object to the higher and more 
useful objects of feeding those among them who 
_ are hungry, clothing those among them who are 
naked, and paying for medicine, or attendance, 
to those among them who are sick. We make 
bold to say, that if money for the purpose could 
be got from no other quarter, it would be a wiser 
distribution still to withdraw it from the objects | 
last mentioned, to the supreme object of paying 
for the knowledge of religion to ‘those among 
them who are ignorant; and, at the hazard of 
being execrated by many, we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that it is better for the poor to be worse 
fed.and worse clothed, than that they should be 
left ignorant of those Scriptures, which are able 

to make them wise unto salvation through the 
faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

3. But the statement contained in the objec- 
tion is not true. It seems to go upon the suppo- 
sition, that the fund for relieving the temporal 
wants of the poor is the only fund which exists 
in the country ; and that when any new object 
of benevolence is started, there is no other fund 
to which we can repair for the requisite expences. 
But there are other funds in the country. There 
is a prodigious fund for the maintenance of Go- 
vernment, nor do we wish that fund to be en- 
croached upon by a single farthing.’ There is a 
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fiind:out of. which:the people of the land are pro- 
vided in the. necessaries of life; and; befére we 
incur the odium of trenching upon. hécessaries, 
_ Jet-us first enquire, if there be no other fund in 
existence. Go then to all who are elevated above 
the class of mere labourers, and you will find in 
their possession'a fund, out of which they are 
provided with what are commonly called the su- 
perfluities of life. We do not dispute their right 
to these superfluities, nor do we deny the quan- 
tity of pleasure which lies in the enjoyment of 
them. We only state the existence of such a 
fund, and that by a trifling act of self-denial, on 
the part of those who possess it, we could obtain 
all that we are pleading for. It is a little hard, 
that the competition should be struck betwixt 
the fund of the Bible Society and the fund for 
relieving the temporal wants of the poor, while 
the far larger and more transferable fund for su- 
perfluities is left out of consideration entirely, 
and suffered to remain an untouched and unim- 
paired quantity. In this way the odium of hos- 
tility to the poor is fastened upon those who are 
labouring for their most substantial interests, 
while a set of men who neglect the immortality 
ef the poor, and would leave their souls to pe- 
rish, are suffered to sheer off with the credit of 
all the finer sympathies of our nature. 
4. To whom much is given, of them much will 
be required. Whatever be your former liberali- 
ties in another direction, when a new and a like-- 
ly direction of benevolence is pointed out, the 
question still comes back upon you, What have 
you to spare? If there be a remainder left, it 
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is by the extent of this remainder that you will 
be judged; and it is not right to set the claims 
of the Bible:Society against the secular necessi- 
ties of the poor, while means’ so ample are left, 
that the true way of instituting the competition 
is, to set these claims against some personal gra- 
tification Which it is in your power to. abandon: 
Have a care, lest, with the language of philan- 
thropy in your mouth, you shall be. found guilty 
of the cruellest. indifference to the true welfare of 
the species, and lest the discerner of your heart 
shall perceive how it prefers some sordid indul- 
gence of its own to the dearest interests of those 
around you. ¥ 

5. But let me not.put to hazard the a 
of our cause, by resting it on a standard of cha- 
rity far too elevated for the general practice of 
the times. Let us now drop our abstract reason- 
ing upon the respective funds, and come to.an 
actual specification of their quantities. The truth 
is, that the fund for the Bible Society is so very 
small, that it is not entitled to make its’ appear- 
ance in any abstract argument whatever; and 
were it not.to do away even the shadow of an 
objection, we would have been ashamed to have 
‘thrown the argument into the language of gene- 
ral discussion. What shall we think of the ob- 
jection when told, that the whole yearly revenue 
of the Bible Society, as derived from the contri- 
butions of those who support it, does not amount — 
to a halfpenny per month from each householder 
- in Britain and Ireland? Can this be.considered 
_as.a serious invasion upon any one fund.allotted 
“to other destinations; and shall the most splen-_ 
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did and promising enterprise that; ever benevo- 
lence was engaged in be arrested upon an objec- 
tion so fanciful ? We do not want to oppress 
any individual by the extravagance of our de- 
mands. It is not in great sums, but in the com- 
bination of littles, that our strength lies. It is 
the power of combination which resolves the 
mystery. Great has been the progress and acti- 
vity of the Bible Society since its first institu- 
tion. All we want is, that this rate of activity 
be kept up and extended. The above statement 
will convince the reader, that there is ample 
room for the extension. The whole fund for the 
secular wants of the poor may be left untouched, 
and, as to the fund for luxuries, the revenue of 
the Bible Society may be augmented a hundred- 
fold before this fund. is sensibly encroached upon. 
The veriest crumbs and sweepings of extrava- 
gance would suffice us; and it will be long, and 
very long, before any invasion of ours upon this 
fund shall give rise to any perceivable abridg- 
ment of luxury, or have the weight of a straw 
upon the general stile and establishment of fa- 
milies. . 

6. But there is still another way of meeting 
the objection. Let us come immediately to a 
question upon the point of fact. Does aman, on 
becoming a subscriber to the Bible Society, give 
less to the secular wants of the poor than he did 
formerly? It is true, there is a difficulty in the 
way of obtaining an answer to this question. 
He who knows best what answer to give will be 
the last to proclaim it. In as far as the sub- 
scribers themselves are concerned, we must leave 
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the answer to their own experience, and ‘sure We 
are that that, experience will not | be against.us. 
But it is not from this quarter that we canexpect 
to. obtain the wished-for information. - . The bene- 
volence of an individual does not stand out tothe 
eye of the public. The knowledge ofdts. opera- 
tions is confined to.the little neighbourhood: with- 
in which it expatiates. It is often kept.from the 
poor themselves; and then the information we 
are in quest of is shut up with thegivér in:the 
silent consciousness of his own bosom, and with 
God in the book, of his remembrance, «. —. 
7. But much good has been done:of late years 
by, the combined exertions of. individuals; and 
‘benevolence, when operating in this wayy is me- 
cessarily exposed to public observation. Subscrip- 
tions have been started for almost every ione ob- 
ject which benevolence can devise; and the pub- 
lished lists may furnish us with data for aspar- 
tial solution of the proposed question., In point 
of fact, then, those who subscribe for a religious 
object, subscribe with the greatest readiness and 
liberality for the relief of human affliction, under 
all the various forms in which it pleads for sym- 
pathy... This. is, quite notorious.. The human 
mind, by singling out the eternity. of others as 
the main object of its benevolence, does not with- 
draw itself from the care of sustaining them on 
the way which leads to eternity. It exerts:an 
act of preference, but not an act of exclusion. 
A friend of mine has been indebted to an:active 
and beneficent. patron for a lucrative situation 
in a distant country, but he wants money to pay 
his travelling expences. I commit every reader 
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to his own expérience of human nature, when I 
rest, with him the assertion, that if real kindness 
lay at the bottom of this act of patronage, the 
patron ;himself is the likeliest quarter from 
which the assistance will come.. The man who 
signalizes himself by his religious charities, is not 
the last but the first man to whom I would ap- 
ply in behalf of the’ sick and the destitute. The 
two principles are not inconsistent... They give 
support. and nourishment to each other, or, ra- 
ther, they are exertions of the same principle. 
This will appear in full display on the day: of 
judgment ; and even in this dark and undiscern- 
ing world, enough of evidence is before us, upon 
which the benevolence of the. Christian stands 
nébly vindicated, and from which it may be 
shown, that, while its chief care is for the im- 
mortality of others, it casts a wide and a wake- 
ful eye over all the necessities and munis wd 
the species. 

8. Nor have we far to’ 1éoic for the ee 
tion. ‘The two elements which combine to form 
an act of charity, are the ability and the disposi- 
tion ; and the question simply resolves itself into 
this, “ In how far these elements will survive a 
donation. to the Bible Society, so as to leave the 
other charities unimpaired by it? It is certain- 
ly conceivable, that an individual may give every 
spare farthing of his income to this institution. 
In this case, there is a total extinction of the 
first element. But, in point of fact, this is never 
done, or done so rarely as not to be admitted in- 
to any general argument: With by far the great- 
er number of subscribers, the ability is not sen- 
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sibly encroached upon. There is no visible re- 
trenchment in the superfluities of life. A very 
slight and partial change in the direction of that 
fund which is familiarly known by the name of 
pocket-money, can, generally speaking, provide for 
the whole amount of the donation in question, 
There are a thousand floating and incidental ex- — 
pences, which can be given up without almost 
the feeling of a sacrifice; and the diversion of a 
few of them to the charity we are pleading for, 
leaves the ability of the giver to all sense as en- 
tire as before. © 

9. But the second element is stp to other 
laws, and the formal calculations of arithmetic 
do not apply to it. The disposition is not like 
the ability, a given quantity which suffers an ab- 
straction by every new exercise. The effect of a 
donation upon the purse of the giver, is not the 
same with the moral influence of that donation 
upon his heart. Yet the two are assimilated by 
our antagonists; and the pedantry of computa- 
tion carries them to results which are in the face 
of all experience. It is not so easy to awaken 
the benevolent principle out of its sleep, as, when 
once awakened in behalf of one object, to excite 
and to interest it in behalf of another. When 
the bar ‘of selfishness is broken down, and the - 
flood-gates of the heart are once opened, the 
stream of beneficence can be turned into a thou- 
sand directions. It is true, that there can be no 
beneficence without wealth, as there can be no 
stream without water. It is conceivable, that 
the opening of the flood-gates may give rise to 
no flow, as the opening of the poor man’s heart 
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to the distresses of those around him may give 
rise to no act of almsgiving. But we have al- 
ready proved the abundance of wealth; (see 8.) 
It. is the selfishness of the inaccessible heart 
which forms the mighty barrier ; and if this could 
be done away, a thousand fertilising streams 
would issue from it. Now, this is what the Bi- 
ble Society, in many instances, has accomplished. 
It has unlocked the avenue to many a heart, 
which was before inaccessible. It has come upon 
them with all the energy of a popular and pre- 
vailing impulse. It has created in them a new 
taste and a new principle. It has opened the 
fountain, and we are sure that, in every district 
of the land where a Bible Association exists, the 
general principle of benevolence is more active 
and more expanding than ever. 

to, And after all, what is the best method of 
providing for the secular necessities of the poor? 
Ts it by labouring to meet the necessity after it 
has occurred, or by labouring to establish a prin- 
ciple and a habit which would go far to prevent 
its existence ? If you wish to get rid of a noxious 
stream, you may first try to intercept it by throw- 
ing across a barrier: but, in this way, you only 
spread the pestilential water over a greater ex- 
tent of ground, and when the bason is filled, a 
stream as copious as before is formed out of its 
overflow. ‘The most effectual method, were it 
possible to carry it into accomplishment, would 
be, to dry up the source. The parallel in a great 
measure holds. If you wish to extinguish po- 
verty, combat with it in its first elements. If 
you confine your beneficence to the relief of ac- 
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tual poverty, you do nothing. | Dry up; if: possi-’ 
ble, the spring of poverty, for. everyattempt*to: 
intercept - the running stream has totally failed. 
The education and the ‘religious: principle’ of 
Scotland have: not: annihilated pauperism, but’ 
they. have restrained it to.a) degree that@is) als 
most:incredible to our neighbours of: the: south; 
they keep down the mischief in its principle; they 
impart a sobriety anda right sentiment’ of inde- 
pendence tothe. character-of our peasantry ; they’ 
operate asa check upon profligacy and idleness.’ 
The maintenance of parish schools isa burden’ 
upon the landed property of Scotland; but it ‘is’a’ 
cheap defence against the poor-rates, a burden 
far heavier, and which is aggravating perpetual-’ 
ly. The writer of this paper knows ofa parish’ 
in Fife, the.average maintenanceof whose poor 
is defrayed by twenty-four pounds sterling: a 
year; and of a parish, of the ‘sanie’ population, 
in Somersetshire; where the annual assessments 
come to thirteen hundred pounds sterling. The 
preventive regimen of the one country does more’ 
than: the positive applications of the other. In 
England, they have suffered poverty to rise to’ 
all:the virulence of a formed and obstinate’dis- 
ease. But they may as well think of ‘arresting 
the destructive progress of a torrent by throwing 
across an embankment, as think that the mere’ 
positive administration of relief will put a stop 
to the accumulating mischiefs of poverty: = 

Il, The exemption of Scotland from the mi-: 
series of pauperism, is due to the education ‘which’ 
their. people receive at schools, and to the Bible, 
which their scholarship gives them access to. The 
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man who subscribes to the. divine authority of 
this simple: saying, “If: any: would not werk, ‘nei- 
ther should ‘he eat,” ‘possesses, inthe good trea- 
sure of his'own heart, afar more effectual secu- 
rity: against the hardships of indigence, than the | 
man who is trained, by the legal provisions of 
his°country;‘to\sit in slothful dependence upon 
the liberalities of those around him. | It is easy 
to be’ eloquent in the praise of those liberalities ; 
but the truth is, that they may be carried to the 
mischievous''extent of forming a depraved and 
beggarly population. The: hungry expectations 
of: the poor will ever keep pace.with the assess- 
ments’ of ‘the wealthy; and their eye will be 
averted fromthe exertion of their own industry, 
_ as the only right source of comfort and indepen- 
dence. It:is quite in vain to think that positive 
relief: will ever do away the wretchedness of po- 
verty. Carry the relief beyond a certain limit, 
and you | foster the diseased principle which gives 
birth. to poverty. On this subject, the people of 
England feel themselves to be in a state of al- 
most inextricable helplessness; and they are not. 
without their fears of some mighty convulsion, 
which must come upon them with all the energy 
of a'tempest, before this devouring mischief can 
be swept away from the face of their communi- 
ty. : 

12. If any thing can avert this calamity from 
England, it will’ be the education of their pea- 
santry; and this is a cause to which the Bible 
Society is contributing its full share of influence. 
A zeal for the circulation of the Bible is insepa-. . 
rable from a zeal for extending among the peo- 
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ple the capacity of reading it; and it is not to 
be conceived, that the very same individual can 
be eager for the introduction of this volume into 
our cottages, and sit inactive under the galling 
reflection, that it is still a sealed book to many 
thousands of the occupiers. Accordingly, we find, 
that the two concerns are keeping pace with one 
another. The Bible Society does not overstep 
the simplicity of its assigned object ; but the 

members of that Society receive an impulse’ from 

the cause, which carries them to promote ‘the 

education of the poor, either by their individual 

exertions, or by giving their support. to the So- 

ciety for Schools. The two Societies move in 

concert. Each contributes an essential element 

in the business of enlightening the people. - The 

one furnishes the book of knowledge, and the 

other furnishes the key to it: This division of 

employment, as in every other instance, facili- 
tates the work, and renders it more effective. 
But it does not hinder the same individual from 

giving his countenance to both; and sure lam, 

that the man whose feelings have been alrea- 

dy warmed, and whose purse has been already 

drawn in behalf of the one, is a likelier subject: ~ 
for an application in behalf of the other; than he 
whose money is still untouched, but whose heart 
is peeacti also. 

. It will be seen, then, that the Bible Socie- 
fe: is seta barely defensible, but may be pled for 
upon that very ground on which its enemies have 
raised their opposition to it. Its immediate ob- 
ject is, neither to feed the hungry nor to clothe 
the naked; but, in every country under tlie be- 
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neéfit of its exertions, there will be less hunger to 
feed, and less nakedness to clothe. it does not 
cure actual poverty, but it anticipates eventual 
poverty. It aims its decisive thrust at the heart 
and principle of the mischief; and, instead of suf- 
fering it to form into the obstinacy of an inextir- 
pable disease, it smothers and destroys it in the 
infancy of its first elements. The love which 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, will not suffer 
the true Christian to live in idleness upon an- 
other’s bounty ; and he will do as Paul did before 
him; he will labour with his hands rather than 
be burdensome. Could we reform the improvi- 
dent habits of the people, and pour the health- 
ful infusion of scripture principle into their 
hearts, it would reduce the existing poverty of 
the land to a very humble fraction of its present 
extent. We make bold to say, that, in ordinary 
times, there is not one-tenth of the pauperism of 
England due to unavoidable misfortune. It has 
grown out of a vicious and impolitic system; 
and the millions which are raised every year 
have only served to nourish and extend it. Now, 
the Bible Society is a prime agent in the work 
of counteracting this disorder. Its mode of pro- 
ceeding carries in it all the cheapness and all 
the superior efficacy of a preventive operation. 
With a revenue not equal to the poor-rates of 
many a county, it is doing more even for the se- 
cular interests of the poor than all the charities. 
of England united; and, while a puling and in- 
judicious sympathy is pouring out its complaints 
against it, it is sowing the seeds of character and’ 
B 
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independence, and rearing for future days the 
spectacle of a thriving, substantial, and well-con- 
ditioned peasantry. 

. 14, I have hitherto been supposing, that the 
rich only are the givers, but I now call on the 
poor to be sharers in this work of charity. It is 
true, that of these poor there are some who de- 
pend on charity for their subsistence, and these 
have no right to give what they receive from 
others. And there are some who have not arriv- 
ed at this state of dependence, but are on the 
very verge of it. Let us keep back no part of 
the truth from them, “ If any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” There are others, again, and 
these I apprehend form by far the most nume- 
tous class of society, who can maintain them- 
selves in humble but honest independence, who 
can spare a little and not feel it, who can do 
what Paul advises,* lay aside their penny a- 
week as God hath prospered them; who can 
share that blessedness which the Saviour spoke 
of when he said, It was more blessed to give 
than to receive; who, though they cannot equal 
their richer neighbours in the amount of their 
donation, can bestow their something, and can, 
at all events, carry in their bosom a heart as 
warm to the cause, and call down as precious a 
blessing from the God who witnesses it. The 
Bible Society is opposed on the ground of its di- 
verting a portion of relief from the secular ne- 
cessities of the poor, even when the rich only are 

* 1 Corinthians xvi. 2. 
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ealled upon to support it. When the application 
for support is brought down to. the poor them- 
selves, and instead of the recipients it is propo- 
sed to make them the dispensers of charity, we 
may lay our account with the opposition being 
still more clamorous. We undertake to prove, 
that this opposition is founded on a fallacy, and 
that, by interesting the great mass of a parish in 
the Bible Society, and assembling them into a 
penny association for the support of it, you raise 
a defence against the extension of pauperism. 
15. We feel a difficulty in this undertaking, 
not from any uncertainty which hangs over the 
principle, but from the difficulty of bringing for- 
ward a plain and popular exhibition of it. How- 
ever familiar the principle may be to a student 
of political science, it carries in it an air of para- 
dox to the multitude, and it were well if this air 
of paradox were the only obstacle to its recep- 
tion. But to the children of poesy and fine sen- 
timent, the principle in question carries in it an 
_ air of barbarity also, and all the rigour of a pure 
and impregnable argument has not been able to 
protect the conclusions of Malthus from their 
clamorous indignation. There is a kind of hur- 
rying sensibility about them, which allows nei- 
ther time nor temper for listening to any calcula- 
tion on the subject, and there is not a more strik- 
ing vanity under the sun, than that the substan- 
tial interests of the poor have suffered less from 
the malignant and the unfeeling, than from those 
who give without wisdom, and who feel without 


consideration: — 


Blessed is he that wisely doth 
_ The poor man’s case consider, 
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16. Let me put the case of two parishes, in 
the one of which there is a known and public 
endowment, out of which an annual sum is far- 
nished for the maintenance of the poor; and that 
in the other there is no such endowment, At 
the outset, the poor of the first parish may be 
kept in greater comfort than the poor -of the se- 
cond; but it is the lesson of all experience, that 
no annual sum, however great, will be able to 
keep them permanently in greater comfort. The 
certain effect of an established provision for the 
poor is, a relaxation of their economical habits, 
and an increased number of improvident mar- 
riages. When their claim to a provision is known, 
that claim is always counted upon, and it were 
well, if to flatter their natural indolence, they 
did not carry the calculation beyond the actual 
benefit they can ever receive. But this is what 
they always do. When a public charity is known 
and counted upon; the relaxation of frigal and 
providential habits is carried to such ah extent, 
as not only to absorb the whole produce of the 
charity, but to leave new wants unprovided for, 
and the. effect of the benevolent institution is 
just to creafe a population more wretched = 
more clamorous than ever. 

17. In the second parish; the economical is 
bits of the people are kept unimpaired, and just 
because their economy is forced to take a higher 
aim, and to persevere in it. The aim of the first 
people is, to provide for themselves a part of their 
maintenance: The aim of the second people is, to 
provide for themselves their whole maintenance. 
We do not deny, that even among the latter we 
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will meet with distress and poverty, just such 
distress and such poverty as are to be found in 
the average of Scottish parishes. This finds its 
alleviation in private benevolence. To alleviate 
poverty is all that can be done for it: To extin- 
guish it we fear is hopeless. Sure we are, that 
the known and regular provisions of England 
_ will never extinguish it, and that, in respect of 
the poor themselves, the second parish is under 
a better system than the first. The poor-rates 
are liable to many exceptions, but there is none 
of them more decisive with him who cares’ for 
the etérnity of the poor, than the temptation 
they hold out to positive guilt, the guilt of not 
working with their own hands, aid so becoming 
burdensome to others. * 

18. Let us conceive a political change in the 
circumstances of the country, and that the pub- 
lie charity of the first parish fell among the ruin of 
other institutions. Then its malignant influence 
would be felt in all its extent ; and it would be 
seen, that it, in fact, had impoverished those 
whom it professed to sustain, that it had stript 
them of a possession far more valuable than 
all it had ever given, that it had stript them 
of industrious habits, and left those whom its 
influence never reached wealthier in the resour- 
ces of their own superior industry, than the arti- 
ficial provisions of an unwise and meddling be- 
nevolence could ever make them. 

19. The comparison betwixt these two ‘pa- 


* Acts xx. 35. 1 Timothy y. 8. 
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rishes paves the way for another comparison. 
Let me now put the case of a third parish, where 
a Bible Association is instituted, and where the 
simple regulation of a penny a-week throws it 
open to the bulk of the people. What effect has 
this upon their economical! habits? It just throws 
them at a greater distance from the thriftless- 
ness which prevails in the first parish, and leads 
them to strike a higher aim in the way of eco- 
nomy than the people of the second. The ge- 
neral aim of economy, in humble life, is to keep 
even with the world; but it is known to every 
man at all familiar with that class of society, 
that the great majority may strike their aim a 
little higher, and, in point of fact, have it in 
their power to redeem an annual sum from the 
mere squanderings of mismanagement and care- 
lessness. The unwise provisions in the first pa- 
rish, have had the effect of sinking the income 
of the poor below their habits of expenditure, 
and they are brought, permanently and irreco- 
verably brought into a state of pauperism. In 
the second parish, the income, generally speak- 
ing, is even with the habits of expenditure. In. 
the third, the income is above the habits of ex- 
penditure, and above it by the annual sum con- 
tributed to the Bible Society. The circumstance 
of being members to such a Society, throws them 
at a greater distance from pauperism than if they 
had not been members of ‘it. 

20. The effect on the economical habits of the 
people would just be the same in whatever way 
the stated annual sum was obtained frem them, 
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even though a compulsory tax were the instru- 
ment of raising it.* This assimilation of our 
plan to a tax, may give rise to a world of impe- 
tuous declamation ; but let it ever be remember- 
ed, that the institution of a Bible Society gives 
you the whole benefit of such a tax, without its 
odiousness. It brings up their economy to a 
higher pitch, but it does so, not in the way which 
they resist, but in the way which they chuse. 
The single circumstance of its being a voluntary 
act, forms the defence and the answer to all the 
clamours of an effected sympathy. You take 
from the poor. No! they give. You take be- 
yond their ability. Of this they are the best 
judges. You abridge their comforts. No! there 
is a comfort in the exercise of charity: there is 
a.comfort in the-act of lending a hand to a noble 
enterprise ; there is a comfort in the contempla- 
tion of its progress ; there is a comfort in render- 
ing a service to a friend, and when that friend 
is the Saviour, and that service the circulation 
of the message he left. behind him, it is a com- 
fort which many of the poor are ambitious to 
share in. Leave them to judge of their comfort, 
and if, in point of fact, they do give their penny 
a-week to a Bible Society, it just speaks them to 
have more comfort in this way of spending it, 
than in any other which occurs to them. 

21. Perhaps it does not occur to those friends 
of the poor, while they are sitting in judgment 


* I must here suppose the sum to be a stated one, and a 
feeling of security on the part of the people, that the tax 
shall not be subject to variation, at the caprice of an arbitra~ 
ry government. ; 
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on their circiimstances and feclings, how unjiist- 
ly and how unworthily they think of them. They 
do not conceive how truth and benevolénce can 
be at all objects te them, and suppose, that after 
they have got the meat to feed, thé house to 
shelter, the raiment to cover them, there is fo- 
thing else that they will bestow a péiny upon. 
They may not be able to express their feelings 
on a suspicion so ungenerous, bit I shall do it 
for them: “ We have souls as well as you, and 
precious to our hearts is the Saviour who died 
for them. It is true, we have our distresses, but 
these have bound us more firmly to our Bibles, 
and it is the desire of our hearts, that a gift sd 
precious should be sent to the poor of other coun- 
tries. The word of God is our hope and our ré- 
joicing ; we desire that it may be theirs also, that 
the wandering savage may know it and be glad, 
and the poor negro, under the lash of his niaster, 
may be told of a Master in heaven, who is full of 
pity and full of kindness. Do you think that 
sympathy for such as these is your peculiar attri- 
bute? Know that our hearts are madé of the 
same materials with your own, that we can feel 
as well as you, and out of the earnings of a hard 
and an honest industry, we shall give ah offering 
to the cause; nor shall we ceasé our exertions 
till the message of salvation be carried round the 
globe, and made known to the countless mil- 
lions who live in guilt, and who die in darks 
ness.” 

22. And here it is obvious, that a superior ha- 
bit of economy is not the only defence which the 
Bible Society raises against pauperism. The 
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smallness of the sum contributed may give.a lit- 
tleness to this argument, but not; let it be re- 
membered, without giving an equal littleness to 
the objection of those who declaim against the 
institution, on the ground of its oppressiveness 
to the poor contributors. The great defence 
which such a Society establishes against pauper- 
ism, is thé superior tone of dignity and indepen- 
dence, which it imparts to the character of him 
who supports it. He stands on the high ground 
of beitig a dispenser of charity; and before he 
must let himself farther down than a poor man 
in ordinary circumstances. To him the transi- 
tion will be more violent, and the value of this 
principle wil! be acknowledged by all who per- 
ceive that it is reluctance on the part of the poor 
man to become a pauper, which forms the migh- 
ty barrier against the extension of pauperism. 
A man by becoming the member of a benevolent 
association, puts himself into the situation of a 
giver. He stands at a greater distance than be- 
fore from the situation of a receiver. He has a 
wider interval to traverse before he can reach 
this point. He will feel it a greater degrada- 
tion, and to save himself from it, he will put 
forth all his powers of frugality and exertion. 
The idea of restraining pauperism by external 
administrations seems now to be generally aban- 
doned. But could we thus enter into the hearts 
of the poor, we would get in at the root of the 
mischief, and by fixing there a habit of economy, 
and independence, more would be done for them, 
than by all the liberalities of all the opulent. 
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28. In those districts of Scotland where poor- 
rates are unknown, the descending avenue which 
leads to pauperism is powerfully guarded by 
the stigma which attaches to it. Remove this 
stigma, and our cottagers, now rich in the pos- 
session of contentment and industry, would re- 
sign their habits, and crowd into the avenue by 
thousands. The shame of descending, is the 
powerful stimulus which urges them to contest 
it manfully with the difficulties of their situation, 
and which bears them through in all the pride of 
honest independence. Talk of this to the people 
of the South, and it sounds in their ears like an 
Arcadian story. But there is not a clergyman 
amongst us who has not witnessed the operation 
of the principle in all its fineness, and in all its 
moral delicacy ; and surely a testimony is due to 
those village heroes who so nobly struggle with 
the difficulties of pauperism, that they may shun 
and surmount its degradation. . 

24. A Bible’ Association gives additional vi- 
gour and buoyancy to this elevated principle. 
The trifle which it exacts from its contributor is, 
in truth, never missed by him, but it puts him in 
the high attitude of a giver, and every feeling 
which it inspires, is on the side of independence 
and delicacy. Go over each of these feelings se- 
parately, and you find that they are all fitted to 
fortify his dislike at the shame and dependence 
of pauperism. There is a consciousness of im- 
portance which unavoidably attaches to the share 
he has taken in the support and direction of a 
public charity. There is the expanding effect of 
the information which comes to him through. the. 
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medium of the circulated reports, which lays be- 
fore him the mighty progress of an institution 
reaching to all countries, and embracing in its 
ample grasp, the men of all latitudes and all lan- 
guages, which deeply interests him in the object, 
and perpetuates his desire of promoting it. A 
man with his heart so occupied, and his atten- 
tion so directed, is not capable of a voluntary de- 
scent to pauperism. He has, in fact, become-a 
more cultivated and intellectual being than for- 
merly. His mind gathers an enlargement from 
the wide and animating contemplations which 
are set before him, and we appeal to the reflec- 
tion of every reader, if such a man will descend 
as readily to a dependence on the charity of 
others, as he whose mind is void of information, 
and whose feelings are void of dignity. 

_ 25. In such associations, the rich and the poor 
meet together. They share in one object, and 
are united by the sympathy of one feeling, and — 
of one interest. We have not to look far into 
human nature to be convinced of the happy and 
the harmonising influence which this must have 
upon society, and how in the glow of one com- 
mon cordiality, all asperity and discontent must 
give way to the kindlier principles of our nature. 
The days have been, when the very name of an 
association carried terror and suspicion along 
with.it. In a Bible Association, there is no- 
thing which our rulers need to be afraid of, and 
they may rest assured, that the moral influence 
of such institutions, is all on the side of peace 
and loyalty. But to confine myself to the pre- 
sent argument. Who does not see that they ex- 
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alt the general tone and character. of our péople, 
that they bring them néarer to the dignity of 
superior and cultivated life, and that therefore, 
though their direct aim is not to mitigate povér- 
ty, they go a certain way to dry up thé miost 
abundant of its sources ? 

26. Let me add, that the direct influerice of 
Bible principles is inseparable from a zéal for the 
circulation of the Bible. It is not to be concéiv- 
ed, that anxiety for sending it to others can ex- 
ist, while there is no reverence for it among our- 
selves; and wé appeal to those districts where 
such associations have been formed, if a more vi- 
sible attention to the Bible, and a more serious 
impression of its authority, is fot the conse- 
quence of them. Now the lessons of this Bible 
are all on the side of industry. They tell us 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and that therefore, a man who, by his own vo- 
luntary idleness, is brought under the necessity 
of receiving, has disinhérited himself of a bles- 
sing. The poor must have bread, but the Bible 
commands and exhorts, that wherever it is pos- 
sible, that bread should be their own, and that all 
who are able should make it their own by work- 
ing for it.* No precept can be devised which 
bears more directly on the source of pauperism. 
The minister who, in his faithful exposition of 
the Bible, urged this precept successfully upon 
his people, would do much to extinguish pauper- 
ism amongst them. It is true that he does not 
always urge successfully ; but surely if success is 


* 2 Thes. iii, 12. 
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to be more looked for in one quarter than in ano- 
ther, it is among the pious and intelligent pea- 
santry whom he has assembled around him, whom 
he has formed into a little society for the circu- 
lation of the Bible, and whose feelings he has in- 
terested in this purest and worthiest of causes. 
27. Nor is the operation of this principle con- 
fined to the actual contributor. We have no 
doubt that it has been beautifully exemplified 
even among those, who, unable to give their 
penny a week, either stand on the very verge of 
pauperism, or have got within its limits. ‘They 
are unable to give any thing of their own, but 
they may be able at the same time to forego the 
wonted allowancé which they received from ano- 
ther, or a partofit. The refusals of the poor to 
take «an offered charity, or to take the whole 
amount of the offer, are quite familiar to a Scot- 
tish clergyman ; and the plea on which they set 
the refusal, that it would be taking from others 
who are even needier than they, entitles them, 
when honestly advanced, to all the praise of be- 
nevolence. A spirit of pious attachment to the 
Bible would prompt a refusal of the same kind. 
You have other and higher claims upon you,— 
you have the spiritual necessities of the world to 
provide for, and, that you may be the more able 
to make the provision, leave me to the frugality 
of my own management. In this way the prin- 
ciple descends, and carries its healthful influence 
into the very regions of pauperism. It is the 
only principle competent to its extirpation. The 
obvious expedient of a positive supply, to meet 
the wants of existing poverty, has failed, and the 
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poor rates of England will ever be a standing 
testimony to the utter inefficiency: of this expe- 
dient, which, instead of killing the disease, has 
rooted and confirmed it. Try the other expedi- 
ent then. The remedy against the extension of 
pauperism does not lie in the liberalities of the 
rich. It lies in the hearts and habits of the poor. 
Plant in their bosoms a principle of indepen-. 
dence. Give a higher tone of delicacy to their 
characters. Teach them to recoil from pauper- 
ism as a degradation. The degradation may at 
times be unavoidable; but the thing which gives 
such alarming extent to the mischief, is the de- 
basing influence of poor rates, whereby, in the 
vast majority of instances, the degradation is vo- 
luntary. But if there be an exalting influence in 
Bible Associations to counteract this, if they fos- 
ter a right spirit of importance; above all, if 
they secure a readier submission to the lessons of 
the volume which they are designed to circulate, 
who does not see, that in proportion as they are 
multiplied and extended over the face of the 
country, they carry along with them the most 
effectual regimen for ee the extension 
of poverty ? “ 
28. And here it may be asked, if it a” at all 
likely that these Associations will extend to such 
a degree, as to have a sensible influence upon 
the habits of the country ? Nothing more like- 
ly. <A single individual of influence in each pa- 
rish, would make the system universal.’ In point 
of fact it is making progress every month ; and 
such is the wonderful spirit of exertion which is 
now abroad, that in a few years every little dis- 
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trict of the land may become the seat of a Bible 
Society. We are now upon the dawn of very 
high anticipations, and the wholesome effect 
upon the habits and principles of the people at 
home, is not the least of them. That part of the 
controversy which relates to the direct merits of 
the Bible Society, may be looked upon as already 
exhausted ;* and could the objection, founded 
on its interference with the relief of the poor, 
be annihilated, or still more, could it be convert- 
ed into a positive argument in its behalf, we are 
not aware of a single remaining plea, upon which 
a rational or benevolent man can refuse his con- 
currence to it. 

29. And the plea of conceived injury to the 
poor deserves to be attended to. It wears an 
amiable complexion, and we believe that, in some 
instances, a real sympathy with their distresses 
lies at the bottom of it. Let sympathy be guid- 
ed by consideration. It is the part of a Chris- 
tian to hail benevolence in all its forms; but 
when a plan is started for the relief of the des- 
titute, is he to be the victim of a popular and 
sentimental indignation, because he ventures to 
take up the question whether the plan be really 
an effective one? We know that in various 
towns of Scotland, you meet with two distinct 


* See Dealtry’s pamphlets. Letter from the late Dr Mur- 
ray, professor of Hebrew in the university of Edinburgh, to Dr 
Charles Stuart. Steinkopff’s Tour on the Continent. Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xix. p. 39; and above all, the Reports 
and Summaries of the Institution itself, where you will meet 
with a cloud of testimonies from Moravians, Missionaries, 
Roman Catholics, the literati of our chief European towns, 
7 = of piety and public spirit in all quarters of the 
world. 
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Penny Societies, one a Bible Association, the- 
other for the relief of the indigent. It is to be 
regretted, that there should ever be any jealousy 
_ betwixt them; but we believe, that, agreeably 
to what we have already said, it will often-be 
found, that the one suggested the other, and that. 
the supporters of the former, are the most zea- 
lous, and active, and useful friends of the latter. 
We cannot however suppress the fact, that there 
is now a growing apprehension lest the growth 
of the latter Societies should break down the de- 
licacies of the lower orders, and pave the way 
for a permanent introduction of poor rates. There 
is a pretty general impression, that the system 
may be carried too far; and. the uncertainty as 
to the precise limit, has given the feeling to many 
who embarked with enthusiasm, that they are 
now engaged in a ticklish and questionable un- 
dertaking. Ido not attempt either to confirm 
or to refute this impression, but I count it a 
piece of justice to the associations I ang pleading 
for, to assert, that they stand completely free 
of every such exception. The Bible Society is: 
making steady advances towards the attainment. 
of its object, and the sure effect of multiplying 
its subscribers, is to conduct it in a shorter time: 
to the end of its labours. A Society for the re-: 
lief of temporal necessities, is grasping at an ob- 
ject that is completely unattainable; and the 
mischief is, that the more known, and the more 
extensive, and the more able it becomes, it is 
sure to be more counted on, and at last to create 
more poverty than it provides for. The Bible 
Society aims at making every land a land of Bi-. 
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bles, and this aim it will accomplish, after it has 
translated the Bible into all languages, and dis- 
tributed a sample large enough to create a na- 
tive and universal: demand for them.* After 
the people of the world have acquired such a 

taste for the Bible. and such a sense of its value, 
as to purchase it for themselves, the Society ter- 
minates its career, and, instead of the corruptions 
and abuses which other charities scatter in their 
way, it leaves the poor to whom it gives, more en- 
lightened, and the poor from whom it takes, more 
elevated than it found them. 

30. “ Charity,” ‘says Shakespeare, “ is twice 
blest. It blesses him who gives, and him who 
takes.” This is far from being universally true. 
There is a blessing annexed to the heart which 
deviseth liberal things. . Perhaps the founder of 
the English poor-rates acquired this blessing, but 
the indolence and depravity which they have been 
the instrument of spreading over the face of the 
country, are incalculable. If we wish to see the 
assertion of the Poet realised in its full extent, 
go to such a charity as we are now pleading 
for, where the very exercise of giving on the 
one hand, and the instruction received on the 
other, have the effect of narrowing the limits of 
pauperism, by creating a more virtuous and dig- 
nified population. 

31. There is poverty to be met with in every 


* But this native demand never will be created without 
the exertion of Missionaries; and the above reasoning ap- 
plies, in its most important parts, to Missionary Associations. 
See Appendix. 
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land, and we are ready to admit, that a certaiti 

proportion of it is due to unavoidable misfortune. 

But it is no less true, that in those countries 

where there is a known and established provi- 

sion for the necessities of the poor, the greater 

proportion of the poverty which exists in them 
is due to the debasing influence of a public cha- 

rity on the habits of the people. The institu- 

tion we are pleading for counteracts this influ- 

ence. It does not annihilate all poverty, but it 

tends to annihilate the greater part of it. It ar- 

rests the progress of the many who were mak- — 
ing a voluntary descent to pauperism, and it 
leaves none to be provided for but the few who 
have honestly struggled against their distresses, 
and have struggled in vain. . 

32. And how shall they. be provided for? You 
may erect a public institution. This in fact is 
the same with erecting a signal of invitation, and 
the voluntary and self-created poor will rush in, 
to the exclusion of those modest and unobtru- 
sive poor who are the genuine objects of charity. 
This is the never-failing mischief of a known 
and established provision, * and it has been sad- 
ly exemplified in England. Tle only method of 
doing away the mischief is to confide the relief 
of the poor to individual benevolence. This 
draws no dependence along with it. It is not 


* We must here except all those institutions, the object of 
which is to provide for involuntary distress, such as hospitals 
and dispensaries, and asylums for the lunatic or the blind. A 
man may resign himself to idleness, and become wilfully 
poor, that he may eat of the public bread; but he will not be- 
come wilfully sick or maimed that he may receive medicines 
from a dispensary, or undergo an operatign in an hospijgl. 
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counted upon like a public and proclaimed cha- 
rity. It brings the claims of the poor under the 
discriminating eye of a neighbour, who will make 
a difference betwixt a case of genuine helpless- 
ness, and a case..of idleness or misconduct. It 
turns the tide of benevolence into its true chan- 
nel, and it will ever be found, that under its ope- 
ration, the poverty of misfortune is better seen 
to, and the poverty of improvidence and guilt is 
more effectually prevented. 

33. My concluding observation then is, that the 
extension of Bible Societies, while it counteracts 
in various directions the mischief of poor-rates, 
augments that principle of individual benevo- 
lence which is the best substitute for poor-rates. 
You add to the stock of individual benevolence, 
by adding to the number of benevolent indivi- 
duals, and this is the genuine effect of a Bible 
Association. Or, you add to the stock of indi- 
vidual benevolence in a country, by adding to 
the intensity of the benevolent principle, and 
this is the undoubted tendency of a Bible As- 
sociation.* And what is of mighty import- 
ance in this argument, a Bible Association not 
only awakens the benevolent principle, but it en- 
lightens it. It establishes an intercourse be- 
twixt the various orders of society, and on no 
former occasion in the history of this country, - 
have the rich and the poor come so often toge- 
ther upon a footing of good will. The kindly 
influence of this is incalculable. It brings the 
poor under the eye of their richer neighbours. 


= See 9. 
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The visits and enquiries connected with the ob- 
jects of the Bible Society, bring them into con- 
tact with one another. The rich come to be more 
skilled in the wants and difficulties of the poor, 
and by entering their houses,. and joining with 
them in conversation, they not only acquire a be- 
nevolence towards them, but they gather that 
knowledge which is so essential to guide and en- 
lighten their benevolence. * Min Tay 


* There never perhaps was so minute and statistical a sur- 
vey taken of the Poor Families in London, as by the friends 
and agents of the Bible Society. That this survey has given 
rise to many deeds of secular benevolence, I do not know 
from any positive information, but I assert it upon the confi« 
dence [ repose in the above principles, and am willing to risk 
upon this assertion, the credit of the whole argument. = 


APPENDIX, 


[r is evident, that the above reasoning applies, in its 
chief parts, to benevolent Associations instituted for any 
other religious purpose. It is not necessary to restrict the 
argument to the case of Bible Associations. I should be 
sorry if the Bible Society were to engross the religious be- 
nevolence of the public, and if, in the multiplication of its 
auxiliaries over the face of the country, it were to occupy 
the whole ground, and leave no room for the great and im- 
portant claims of other institutions. 

Of this I conceive that there is little danger. The re- 
venue of each of these Societies is founded upon voluntary 
contributions, and what is voluntary may be withdrawn or 
transferred to other objects. I may give both to a Bible 
and a Missionary Society, or if I can only afford to give to 
one, I may select either, according to my impression of 
their respective clams. In this way a vigilant and dis- 
cerning public will suit its benevolence to the urgency of 
the case, and it is evident that each institution can em- 
ploy the same methods for obtaining patronage and sup- 
port. Each can, and does bring forward a yearly state- 
ment of its claims and necessities. Each has the same 
access to the public through the medium of the pulpit or 
the press. Each can send its advocates over the face of the 
country, and every individual, forming his own estimate . 
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of their respective claims, will apportion his benevolence 
accordingly. 

Now what is done by an individual, may be done by 
every such Association as I am now pleading for. Its mem- 
bers may sit in judgment on the various schemes of utility 
which are now in operation, and_ though originally formed 
as an auxiliary to the Bible Society, it may keep itself 
open to other calls, and occasionally give of its funds to Mis- 
sionaries, or Moravians, or the Society for Gaelic Schools, 
or the African Institution, or to the Jewish, and Baptist, 
and Hibernian, and Laneasterian Sacieties. 

In point of fact, the subordinate Associations of the 
country are tending towards this arrangement, and it is 
a highly beneficial arrangement. It carries in it a most 
salutary controul over all these various institutions, each 
labouring to maintain itself in reputation with the public, 
and to secure the countenance of this great Patron. In- 
dolence and corruption may lay hold of an endowed cha-= 
rity, but when the charity depends upon public favour, a 
few glaring examples of mismanagement would annihilate 
if. . 
During a few of the first years of the Bible Society, the 
members of other Societies were alarmed at the rapid ex- 
tension of its popularity, and expressed their fears lest it 
should engross all the attention and benevolence of the re- 
ligious public. But the reverse has happened, and a prin- 
ciple made use of in the body of this pamphlet may be well 
illustrated by the history of this matter. * The Bible So- 
ciety has drawn a great yearly sum of money from the ptb- 
lic, and the first impression was, that it would exhaust the 
fund for religious charities. But while it drew money from 
the hand, it sent a fresh and powerful excitement of Chris- 
tian benevolence into the heart, and under the influence of 
this creative principle, the fund has extended to such a de- 
gree, as not only to meet the demands of the. new Society, 
but to yield a more abundant revenue to the older Societies 


* See 9. 
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than ever: We believe that the excitement goes much far- 
ther than this, and that many a deed of ordinary charity 
could be traced to the impulse of the cause we are pleading 
for. We hazard the assertion, that many thousands of 
those who contribute to the Bible Society, find m_ them- 
selves a greater readiness to every good work, * since the 
period of their connection with it, and that in the whole- 
some channel of individual benevolence, more hunger is 
fed, and more nakedness clothed, throughout the land, than 
at any period anterior to the formation of our Religious So- 
cieties. é 

The alarm, grounded upon the tendency of these Socie- 
ties with their vast revenues, to impoverish the country, is 
ridiculous. If ever their total revenue shall amount to a 
sum which can make it worthy of consideration to an en- 
lightened economist at all, it may be proved that it trenches 
upon no national imterest whatever, that it leaves popula- 
tion and Public Revenue on precisely the same footing of 
extent and prosperity in which it found them, and that it 
interferes with no one object which Patriot or Politician 
needs to care for. In the mean time it may suffice to state, 
that the Income of all the Bible and Missionary Societies 
in the Island, would not do more than defray the annual 
maintenance of one Ship of the Line. When put by the 
side of the millions which are lavished without a sigh, on 
the enterprises of war, it is nothing; and shall this veriest 
trifle be grudged to the advancement of a cause, which, 
when carried to its accomplishment, will put an end to war, 
and banish all its passions and atrocities from the world ? 

I should be sorry if Penny Associations were to bind 
themselves down to the support of the Bible Society. I 
should like to see them exercising a judgment over the nu- 
merous claims which are now before the public, and giving 
occasionally of their funds to other religious institutions. 
The effect of this very exercise would be to create a liberal 
and well-informed peasantry, to open a wider sphere to their 


* Titus iii, 1. 
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contemplations, and to raise the standard, not merely of 
piety, but of general intelligence amongst them. The di- 
minution of pauperism is only part of the general effect 
which the multiplication of these Socjeties will bring about 
in the country; and if my limits allowed me, I might ex- 
patiate on their certain influence in raising the tone and 
character of the British Population. * 


aie asl? 

* It is thought by some that the assumption of the title « Bible Asso- 
ciation,” carries in it an obligation to devote all the funds to the Bible So- 
ciety. The title may easily be modified so as to leave the most entire liber- 
ty to every Association to give of its funds to any Religious Society what- 
ever. 
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Resurrettion of the Cwo MHitnefies, ec. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I am about to communicate my 
thoughts to you, on a scriptural and very mysteri- 
ous Subject, that for Centuries past has occupied 
the attention, and called forth the laborious inves- 
tigation of good and holy Men, possessed of learn- 
ing, and sound Judgment, far beyond any thing I 
can ever pretend to ; and yet I have the presump- 
tion to differ from them in many particulars. What 
I am about to advance may be chimerical; and 
should I find it necessary to make it public, it is 
very probable I shall be called a fanciful Enthusiast ; 
laughed at and derided; but as every man in this 
Jand of Liberty has a right to publish his sentiments 
en any subject, not inimical to Church or State, I 
am not afraid of public scorn in publishing mine.— 
But before I do this, permit me to relate the circum- 
stance that induced me to divulge them now. 

: AQ 
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On the 22nd of February last, I attended a - 
Meeting at the Green Man on Blackheath, for the 
purpose of forming an auxiliary Bible Society, in 
aid of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Lon- 
don. The business lasted about three or four hours, 
and during the whole of that time, I never in my 
life, enjoyed such a rich feast of mental delight.— 
The unanimity, and cordial harmony of sentiment 
of the whole Assembly ; the zeal, glow of affection, 
‘ and strength of argument, in the various Speeches 
delivered ; the genuine piety, and benevolence of 
heart expressed by all; with the clear Statements, 
great success, and comprehensive views of the Pa- 
rent Society, so overwhelmed me, that I nevér can 
forget. the ravishing impression it, made on may feel- 
ings. Ruminating afterwards on the extensive plans 
this Society has formed, and in a great measure al- 
ready accomplished, of sending the Word of divine; 
Truth to all the Nations upon Earth, I could not 
refrain from saying to myself, ‘‘ Is not this an Era 
in, the christian dispensation, that has never beem 
equalled since the Apostles days? And is there 
nothing in the. Word of God, that seems to point to. 
this very remarkable period? ‘This brought to my, 
recollection what passed in conversation witha friend 
of mine, (now a general Officer in the Service) at 
the commencement of the French Revolution; a, 
similar thought struck us both, and we began to, 
search the Book of Revelation, where we conceived 
something like it foretold, in.the 11th Chapter and 
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15th Verse, alluding to the falling of the tenth part 
of the anti-christian City, but were greatly per- 
plexed to discover what could be meant by the two 
Witnesses, said to prophesy for so many years in 
sackcloth, to be slain, and afterwards raised to great 
repute and more extensive usefulness. _ 


Having consulted all the Commentators and 
Expositors within our reach, who had written on 
the Subject, without any satisfactory evidence of a 
genuine explanation, it was suggested by one of us, 
that perhaps they might mean the Old and New 
Testament.. This led us again to search the Scrip- 
tures; and comparing our Hypothesis with what is 
related in this Chapter, we found it to agree, so 
much more exactly with the sacred text, than any 
ether we had ever heard of, that we immediately 
adopted it; and I have never yet had occasion to 
alter my opinion ; but rather since the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, have been 
more confirmed in it. This my dear friend is the 
mysterious Subject I wish to lay before you. Let 
me now solicit your patience, and forbear for a mo- 
ment to exclaim, (as I know many will do) Wild 
extravagant idea! fanciful notion! unsupported by 
Scripture or common sense, till you have attentively 
heard and considered what I have got to advance ; 
till I have impartially compared my Hypothesis with 
that of others, strictly examined both, by what is 
revealed in this Chapter, and in other parts of 
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Scripture ; and then comparing the whole, with welf 
attested Facts, that occurred Centuries ago, and 
with others daily passing before our eyes, you will 
then be able to judge with more certainty, how far 
the Old and New Testament are the identical Wit- 
nesses mentioned by St. John in this Chapter ; and 
whether they do not agree more exactly with this 
Prophecy than any other picetaee that has yet 
been advanced. 


Let us now begin with the two first Verses— 
‘" And there was given me a reed like unto a rod, 
“and the Angel stood, saying, rise, and measure 
“ the Temple of God and the Altar, and them that 
“ worship therein, but the Court which is without 
“the Temple, leave out, and measure it net; for 
“ it is given unto the Gentiles; and the holy City 
* shall they tread under foot forty two Months.” 


n 


Here ail Commentators, Expositors, and good 
Men who have written on the subject agree, that 
these Verses are a description of the’ true gospel 
Church, contrasted with the anti-christian and gen- 
tile or professing Church. The first is ordered to 
be measured, its true dimensions taken, and its 
Worshippers sealed, for sealing and measuring are 
synonymous terms in the metaphorical style of Serip- 
ture; but the outward Court, isnot to be measured. 
Professing Christians are not to have their Namesen- 
rolled in the Lamb's Book of Life; but are ordered 
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to be left out. The true Church having always 
this seal, “ the Lord knoweth them that are His.” 
It is here said, this holy, City, the Temple and 
Church of God, shall be persecuted, or trodden 
under foot, by the Gentiles, or professing and Anti- 
christian Church, for the space of forty two months, 
a portion of time equal to 1260 days for years, 
Time, and times and half a time, or three days and 
a half, all specifying in the prophetic and figurative 
style of this book a Period of 1260 years, and 
whoever carefully peruses the page of sacred history, 
will find how very exactly this prophecy has been 
fulfilled. . When these years began, or when they 
will end I will not take upon me to determine, but 
I think, to the Christian who reads his Bible, and 
attentively observes the Signs of the Times, it must 
be obvious that it is drawing very near a close. 


We come now more immediately to our Subject 
in the third Verse. ‘‘ And I will give power to my 
two Witnesses and they shall prophecy a thousand, 
two hundred and three score days, clothed in sack- 
cloth.” 


Who are these two Witnesses? Some say Lu- 
ther and Calvin, some say John Huss, and Jerome.of 
Prague, some the Albigenses and Waldenses, others 
a succession of faithful Ministers, in every age; . 
and some in the present day, that they mean civil 
and religious liberty; but I unite with a few others 
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whose sentiment I have never seen published, that 
they are the Old and New Testament. And to 
prove this, let us minutely examine the sacred Text. 
First—They are said to be two, Two Witnesses, and 
in the 10th verse two Prophets, how then can they 
be said to be a succession of faithful Men in every 
age, (which is the generally received opinion) tho’ I 
think the Scripture warrants no such interpretation. 
But the Old and New Testament are two, who sotné- 
times go forth separately and sometimes together, 
preaching to sinful Men the pure and holy willof God. 
The Old Testament for hundreds of years prophesied 
alone, but now united with the New, they proclaim the 
same unadulterated word to the human face. Most 
Commentators convinced that these Witnesses were - 
but two in number, have named eminent men, ¢ori- 
_ Munities of men, and various other things in paifs, 
~ but none of these, as will be seen as we go along, 
answer to the description given of the Witnesses by 
St. John. Secondly—They are emphatically said 
to be God’s Witnesses, called by himself my Wit- 
nesses ; as peculiarly formed and commissioned by 
the divine decree, alone to instruct and preach the 
pure Gospel to His Church in all ages. This high 
privilege the Old and New Testament lay a just 
claim to. But can Luther and Calvin, or any other 
two men, Or succession of men pretend to itP— 
Have not all these widely differed from each other? 
mixing error with truth? How then can they be 
called God's Witnesses’ Can the blasphemous 
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thought be allowed that God jis inconsistent with 
Himself, and would appropriate such heterodox tes 
timony as peculiarly His own? No. He will only 
acknowledge His own Word, the Old and New 
Testament, “‘ the Spirit of His Mouth, that sharp, 
“and ¢wo edged Sword, that is quick and powerful, 
“ piercing even to the dividing asunder of Soul and 
“© Spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
“ cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
No other can properly be called God’s own testi- 
mony. —Thirdly—They are said to prophesy 
1260 years, clothed in Sack-cloth. No two men, 
however holy, could preach for so long a period ; 
that is self evident. It could not then be Luther 
and Calvin, nor John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 
I shall leave these good men and say no more about 
them. That a succession of men, may preach twice 
that number of years, is also self evident ; but with 
what propriety can they be denominated two Wit- 
nesses, two Prophets, two Olive Trees, two Candle- 
sticks?—and it will be further seen that in many 
other respects they do not answer the description 
given of the Witnesses by the Apostle. But the Old 
and New Testament, on the closest investigation, 
will be found to answer in every particular. These 
Witnesses are to prophesy during this long period, 
clothed in Sack-cloth. And has not this been the 
mournful condition of the holy Scriptures for the 
last twelve Centuries? Can there be a fact better 
authenticated than this? Have they not been. dis- 
B 
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_ regarded, neglected, thrown aside, and even wholly 
suppressed under the severest, penalties, as they are 
to this day in most Roman Catholic Countries, to the 
shame and confusion of that anti-christian Church.. 
And has. not Mahomet, that grand Impostor, the 
Beast that ascended from. the bottomless Pit; lite- 
rally slain these two Witnesses, the Old and New 
Testament, at Jerusalem, where the Saviour was 
crucified, and substituted the Alcoran in their place ? 
Can any thing be more convincing than this? Or 
can this circumstance in any respect apply to a suc- 
cession of Men? ‘That the Old and New Testa- 
ment prophesicd in Sack-cloth during the above 
period, let us consult the Historian, and hear what 
he says upon this Subject, about the beginning of 
the Sixth Century. “ We are now,” says he,, An. 
534, ‘ descending into the regions of darkness, and: 
“* the shadow of death ; where scarce a ray of truth 
“* casts its feeble glimmerings to light the benighted 
‘« traveller on his way to the celestial City.” ‘* The 
“ Scriptures were forgotten, the one invariable guide 
“ to ahholy conversation, whilst a number of self in- 
‘* stituted forms and follies were supposed to advance 
“* the Christian to a higher region of sanctity than the 
“« Bible ever taught.” . ‘ The father we advance, the 
“less visible to observation grows the Church of 
‘‘ the first born, whose names are written in Hea- 
“ven. The universal reign of Superstition, the 
“clouds of Locust Monks who overspread the 
“ Earth; the general megiect of the Scriptures, the 
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“ universal ignorance ‘prevalent, and encouraged, 
“in order to give greater weight and importance to 
““deceivers and jugglers, whose frauds and false 
“miracles supplanted ail the necessity of Revela- 
“ ‘tion; we shall no longer wonder, that we find so 
“*few faithful, but that any remain.*” 
this a satisfactory proof that the Scriptures were in 
Sack-cloth >——-But let us hear if they are better 
treated in the next Century. Thus speaks the His- 
torian. 


Is not 


' © Nothing can exhibit a more deplorable ob- 
“* ject than the state of the Church during this Cen- 
““tury. The ignorance that was universal and pro- 
“found, will hardly be credited. Many of the 
“* Bishops themselves, neither able to write nor read, 
“ were sunk nearly into the same mental imbecility 
“as their ignorant flocks.{ Monastic rules, and 
“« directions for the attainment of the supposéd 
“highest perfection of our nature, led men wholly 
“* off from the one great line of faith and holiness 
** revealed in the Book of God.§” 


Let us now turn over to-another Century or 
two, and examine the situation of ihe two Witnesses 
: BQ 


* See Haweis’ Church History, Vol. 2, Page 29, &c. 
t Ib. Page 60, § Page 62. 
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in the years between 800 and 900. ** We are de- 
“ scending deeper and deeper still,” says the His- 
torian, ‘ into the regions of darkness and primeval 
“ night; pursuing the History of a Church without 
“« Christianity: and receiving from the toil of in- 
“ vestigation little else but disgust and disappoint- 
“ment. The Scriptures of Truth were buried 
“ under the load of Fathers, Controversialists, and 
“« Mystics, biting and devouring one another.”* 


_In these early ages the Scriptures of Truth, 
wholly confined to the perusal of the Clergy, were 
never suffered to speak out; and whoever attentively 
reads ecclesiastical History must be convinced that 
the Old and New Testament, God’s two Witnesses, 
have for nearly 1260 years prophesied in Sack-cloth. 
Nor can they yet be said to have put it entirely off, 
while in so many Roman Catholic States, the Bible 
is a prohibited Eook, forbid to be read ; and burnt 
by the Priests, when found with Individuals among 
the Laity, which I know to have been the case at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and at Minorca. 


Fourth Verse. The next Verse. will throw 
considerable light on the whole of this mysterious 
Chapter, and particularly define the nature and 
office of these two Witnesses. 


* Haweis’ Church History, Vol. 2, Page 1103 
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“« These are the two Olive Trees, and the two 
“ Candlesticks standing before the God of the 


That is, the Witnesses are typified by these 
things, and who were these Olive Trees and Can- 
dlesticks? Zechariah will tell us very clearly in the - 
3rd and 4th Chapter of his Prophecy. They were 
the ¢wo anointed ones, (still the number two) who 
stand before the God of the whole Earth. Joshua 
the high Priest, and Zerubbabel a Prince, descended 
from the House of David. What was the great 
work they were appointed by the Almighty to per- 
form, and which they certainly accomplished? It 
was to rebuild the Temple, and restore the true 
_ Jewish Worship which had been suspended during 
the Babylonish Captivity. Their Anti-type of course 
will be employed in a similar Work, that is, to build 
the true Gospel Church, which for so many years 
has been defaced, perverted, and nearly abolished 
by the fraud, unscriptural ceremonies, Idolatry, and 
abominable image worship of the anti-christian 
Church of Rome ; and to restore the true and un- 
adulterated Worship, (throughout the World) as 
established by the Lord Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
tles ; that is, they will be the chief Instruments of 
promoting and establishing His mediatorial King- 
dom among men. Unless this is accomplished, the 
Type can have no analogy to the Anti-type. Let 
me now ask, who 1s so sufficient for this great and 
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glorious work, as the two Witnesses already named, 
the Old and New Testament? the sharp and two- 
edged Sword that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God, and with which He has promised to conquer 
the Nations to Himself? Can any two Men or 
succession of Men, be able to effect this, equal to 
the sacred Scriptures ? 


The next two Verses, will still farther convince 
us, that thesetwo Witnesses are the Old and New 
Testament, as they are said to inflict various pu- 
nisliments, and dreadful Judgments, on their anti- 
christian Enemies ; which no human power, since 
the prophetic and apostolic age, ever dared to pre- 
tend to. 


Fifth & Sivth Verse. “ And if any man will 
“ hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their mouth and 
‘« devoureth their enemies; and if any man will hurt 
“ them he must in this manner be killed ——These 
“ have power to shut Heaven, that it rain not in the 
“days of their Prophecy: and have power over 
“ waters to turn them to blood ; and to smite the 
‘* Earth with all plagues, as often as they will.”— 
Who can do this but the infallible Word of the li- 
ving God? And where are the Men however holy, 
that since the Apostles day ever possessed such a 
power? but.the Old and New Testament, the two 
Witnesses for God, do alone possess it ; because 
they only contain the pure and holy mind of God, 
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abounding in awful threatenings, tremendous Judg+ 

ments, and dreadful plagues, which in a thousand 

instances have already been executed on their nume- 

rous Enemies in the anti-christian Church, who 

cruelly persecuted the Saints, who adhered to the 

Scriptures, and who perverted, silenced, buried, and 

burnt the Bible itself. What destructive Earth- 

quakes, cruel Famines, and desolating Wars, have 

been denounced and literally fulfilled, against the 

anti-christian Powers, during the long period of 
twelve hundred years, in which the Scriptures pro- 

phesied in Sack-cloth! And with what a dreadful 

Scourge are they even now visited? Can we ever 

forget the torrents of blood that flowed at the com- 

mencement of the French Revolution, or shut our ° 
eyes to that which is now sledding in Spain and 

Portugal? These anti-christian Nations, silenced 

the Witnesses, forbid their prophesying, substituted ' 
the blasphemous decrees of their Popes and Coun- 

cils in their place, and still keep them in a great 

measure clothed in Sack-cloth. What else can they 

expect, but that the Judgments threatened in the Old 

and New Testament, will fall heavy upon them? 


The next three Verses, 7th, 8th, 9th; “(When 
* they shall have finished their testimony, the Beast 
“ that ascendeth out of the bottomless Pit shall make 
“‘ war against them, and shall overcome them and 
‘‘ kill them, and their dead Bodies shall lie in the 
“* Street of the great City which spiritually is called 
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“ Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crus 
“‘ cified. And they of the People, and kindreds, 
*‘ and tongues, and Nations shall see their dead Bo- 
“‘ dies three days and an half, and shall not suffer 
“ their dead bodies to be put in graves,)” have been 
found by Expositors more difficult to explain than 
any other part of the Book of Revelation. But if 
close attention is paid to the figurative style of the 
Hebrew Writers, with the true import of what they 
mean to reveal, there will be no such great difficulty 
in finding the true meaning of the Holy Spirit in 
these Verses as may be at first supposed.. In the 
first place, it is obvious, when the Hebrew Writers 
have any thing very important to announce, they ge- 
nerally state it in two, three, and sometimes four dif- 
ferent forms, not only to ascertain its certainty, but 
by correcting one part by the other to eludicate and 
clearly comprehend the whole. Thus the three dif- 
ferent dates mentioned in this Chapter, 42 months, 
1260 days, or three days and half, the same as Time, 
Times, and half a Time, all mean the same space of 
time in which the Witnesses prophesied in Sack-cloth, — 
and in many respects were literally slam. The ex- 
pression in the 7th Verse, ‘ When they shall have 
“ finished their testimony,” ought to be rendered 
‘‘ while they are fulfilling their testimony ;” which 
every person conversant in the Greek Language 
will find to be correct. Thus these faithful Wit- 
nesses while delivering their testimony, shall be si- 
lenced, forbid to be read, or consulted (as has been 
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@lready shown) by the Roman Pontiffs and anti- 
christian. Clergy, but particularly by the Imposter 
Mahomet, the Beast who ascendeth out of the bot- 
tomless Pit, who has substituted the Alcoran instead 
of the Bible; the one now reigning in the highest 
esteem, where the other (still silenced), once flou- 
ished and prophesied in its pure and primitive sim- 
plicity ; Now politically dead, it is true, but not-yet 
buried, but that it may soon arise and speak the 
truth of God freely. 


Expositors are greatly at a loss to know where 
this great City is, where the Witnesses were slain? 
but why not take the Apostle’s simple account of it? 
Spiritual Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord 
was crucified. Jerusaiem to be sure. Is not that 
City spiritually called Sodom, &c. by most ef the _ 
Prophets? and where else was our Lord crucified? 

Had the Apostle named the City, called it the Ca= 
pital of Judea, where David and Solomon reigned, 
he could not more pointedly have described it than 
he has dene. | Expositors will have it to be Rome, 
because so many of the Saints were slain there; but 
since the reign of Antichrist ten times the number 
have been slain in other Cities, than have suffered at 
Rome. But admit the Hypothesis, that the Apostle 
| meant the Old and New ‘Testament to be Grod’s own 
_ Witnesses, and it will clearly appear they were com- 
pletely silenced, or figuratively slain at Jerusalem. 
- Hear again what the Historian says on this subject 
c 
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about the beginning of the seventh Century, nearly 
1200 years ago. ‘“ Now God was preparing a 
“* Scourge, whose heavy hand to this day continues 
“to be felt, and whose tyranny has nearly extin- 
*‘ guished the christian Name, from the Pillars of 
“* Hercules, to the remotest East ; where Mahomet- 
‘* an darkness covers the Earth, and its gross dark- 
*“‘ ness the People. In the Country where first the 
** Lord of Life and Glory, drew, His breath, and 
“* all the scenes of labours and-sufferings of the first 
*“‘ Apostles were displayed; in thosé flourishing 
“ Churches through Asia and Greece, to which 
“‘ most of the sacred Epistles are directed, there at 
“* present the abominations of the Impostor, and 
“* false prophet Mahomet, are seen standing in the 
** holy Places, and the Crescent has supplanted the 
“* Cross.*” Is not this slaying the Witnesses to some 
purpose? and at Jerusalem too? Perhaps three or 
four Moth-eaten Copies of the Bible, may be found in 
the Cloisters of the persecuted Monks residing in 
that City, but they are muzzled, and dare not deliver 
their message to the People, politically slain, their 
dead bodies are still above ground, and without 
burial. God grant they may awake to a glorious 
resurrection ! 


Thus far I think it has been evidently proved, 
that the two Witnesses, the Old and New Testa- 


* Haweis’ Church History, Vol. 2, Page 54. 
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ment, have prophesied in Sack-cloth, have been 

silenced, and figuratively slain, for nearly, if not al-. 
together, the space of 1260 years, in the far-greater 

part of the then, and present christian world ; and. 
though in some protestant Countries, since the Re- 

formation and the art of printing, they may be said 

to have put off their Sack-cloth in some degree ; yet 

it may be many years, before they are wholly eman- 

cipated from popish chains, boldly and successfully 

to prophesy to the whole world. Though it will 

appear in what is yet to be advanced that they have 

already made considerable progress in this great 

work. 


The 10th Verse. ‘“‘ And they that dwell up- 
“on the Earth, shall rejoice over them, and make 
““merry. And shall send gifts one to another, be- 
“cause these two Prophets tormented them ‘that 
** dwelt on the Earth.” 


This verse is evidently descriptive of the swarm 
of lazy Monks, ignorant Priests, and depraved Dig- 
nitaries of the apostate Church, throughout the Papal 
territories, who having silenced the sacred Scriptures, 
(so that the Laity dared not read them) carried on 
with impunity their lying Miracles, fascinating cere- 
monies, and idolatrous worship of Saints and Images, 
and by selling Indulgences,. deliverance from Pur-. 
gatory, with an immense multitude of supposed holy 
Relicts, ata very high Price; they so enriched their 
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Churches, Convents, and Monasteries, as to enable’ 
them to wallow in all kind of Luxury, and Debau- 
chery ; rejoicing that the word of Truth which wit- 
nessed against them, dared not speak to reprove ; or 
be heard when it denounced the Judgments of 
God, for such abominable irregularities. By the 
Pope’s Bulls, Decrees of Councils, and diabolical 
monkish Canons, they made the Bible speak those 
erroneous sentiments to the deceived Public, which 
it ever will contradict to the end of time. Let the 
Roman Catholic carefully read the word of God,:. 
believe it to be such, and if he is blessed with com- 
mon: sense, he must necessarily renounce the abomi+ 
nable idolatrous doctrines, and foolish trumpery of 
the Church of Rome. Circulate the Bible and Po- 
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pery must fall. 


The 11th and i2th Verses. “ And after three 
** days and an half the Spirit of Life from God en- 
“ tered into them, and they stood upon their feet, 
“ and great fear fell upon them that saw them. And: 
“ they heard a great voice from Heaven: saying unto? 
~ “them, Come up hither. And. they ascended up: 
“to Heaven in a cloud; and their enemies beheld: 
“* them.” 


These two Verses bring us nearer home, to the: 
very marrow of our Subject; and I trust it will be 
seen and clearly proved, that these two Witnesses,’ 
are now rising into glorious splendour, putting off 
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their Sack-cloth, and extending their testimony far 
and near; while the Powers and great men of the 
Earth, who formerly silenced and disregarded them, 
now espouse their cause ; support and encourage 
them to go forth and deliver their heavenly message 
to every Nation under Heaven. But, before I pro- 
ceed to enlarge here, let me first endeavour to ex-. 
plain the figurative expressions used in these verses, 
so that if possible we may come at a clear and true 
meaning of the Holy Spirit on this important Subject. 


All Commentators agree, and indeed it is self 
evident, from the prophetic style, and the whole te- 
nor of Scripture, that the heavenly bodies, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and the Heaven in which they 
roll, are compared to, and signify the World, and 
the Potentates who rule in it. When these are de- 
throned, totter, and fall, it is said in the metaphor- 
ical sense of scripture, the Sun and the Moon shall 
be darkened, and the Stars shall fall from Heaven. 
—Thus our Saviour expresses himself in the 24th 
Chap. of Matthew, and the 29th Verse. And se 
in this Book, at the opening of the sixth seal, it is 
' said, ** The Sun became black as Sack-cloth of hair; 
** and the Moon became as blood ; and the Stars of 
«: Heaven fell unto the Earth, even as the fig-tree 
* casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of 
“a mighty wind.*” All evidently meaning that the - 


* This was fulfilled when the Goths and Vandals took Rome, and overturned 
the surrounding Nations, 
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exalted powers of Earth shall be shaken, overturned, 
and deprived of their regal authority. On the con-. 
trary, when it is said of aspiring Monarchs, despoti¢ 
Princes, or proud Men, that they are raised high, 
and exalted even to heaven; it means their power 
is great, absolute, and universal, as was said of 
Babylon and her Princes of old. So when these 
Witnesses, suppose thein who you please, Albigenses 
and Waldenses, Old and New Testament, or any 
other pair or number, are said to ascend up to Hea- 
ven ina cloud, nobody supposes they went there 
like Enoch and Elijah. The true and evident mean- 
ing is, that the great and powerful Potentates of 
the Earth will exalt them to the highest place in 
their esteem, acknowledge their divine origin, pro- 
mote their cause, and support their influence ; while 
a cloud of individuals, of all ranks, parties, stations, 
and denominations will unite to lit them up to emi- 
nence and respect, and be instruments in the hand 
of the Almighty, in sending them forth to deliver 
their divine message freely to all the Nations inthe 
Earth. Can this be said of any two men that ever 
lived ? or any succession of men whatever? The 
comparison will not hold good. But it does exactly, 
if you allow the Old and New Testament to be the 
Witnesses mentioned by the Apostle John. Are 
they not now, and have they not been for some: years 
past, held in the highest repute? Are they not now 
spreading their divine influence every where? And 
may I not with the decpest reverence, be permitted 
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to adopt the language of our dear Redeemer, on 
another occasion, and referring to the 19th Verse 
ofthis Chapter, say, ‘“ This day is this Scripture 
<< fulfilled in your ears.” — Not ‘by the fanciful no- 
tions of the old Soldier now writing, but by the 
clearest ocular demonstration of public and incon- 
trovertible facts. Is there an Inhabitant of Great 
‘Britain who has read the Reports of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and dues not see this? ~Have 
not Emperors, Kings, Princes, Nobles, Clergy, and 
allranks of men, been raised up in a very wonderful 
and unexpected manner, to patronise, commend, 
and disseminate the sacred Scriptures ; the Old and 
New Testament,. the only true and faithful Wit- 
nesses for God? And have they not been sent out 
as the Lord sent his own Disciples, without shoe or 
scrip, or silver and brass in their Purse ; they want 
no human assistance. Their divine Author, has 
thought proper, for His own Glory, that they shall 
appear in all languages, in their own heaventy and 
native simplicity, ‘“ Without Note or Comment. 
God is his own Interpreter, and He will make plain 
the message they deliver to the perishing sons of men. 


Since the great day of Penticost, has there ever 
been such a wonderful day as this? May I not 
adopt the language of these Divine Witnesses, and 
uniting with Mr. Dealtry at the Meeting of the 
Hertford Auxiliary Bible Society, and ask, ““ Who 
“hath heard such a thing? Who-hath seen such 
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“ things? Ask now of the days that are past, since 
“the day that Ged created man upon the Earth, 
* and ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, 
“whether there hath been any such thing, as this 
“ great thing is, or hath been heard like it? The 
“ Temple of Truth has been founded and built up in 
“ Britain: but the light is streaming through every 
** outlet to all the Regions of the World. It has pe- 
“ netrated the hut of the shivering native of Labra- 
* dore ; it has cheered the dwelling of the poor Hin- 
“doo. The glory of the Lord is visiting his Church; 
“‘ from every Quarter the Gentiles are coming to her 
“* light, and Kings to the brightness of her rising. 
Is it not a cheering and delightful truth, that already 
in the short space of eight years, these two divine 
Witnesses, have extended their influence through the 
four quarters of the Globe, and preached to various 
Nations, salvation by a crucified Lord, in fifty or six- 
ty different languages? And what! O what may we 
not expect in the course of a few more rolling years! 
In less than a Century, or perhaps in less than half 
a Century, our Children may see the complete down- 
fall of Popery, the destruction of Mahomedanism, 
the total extirpation of Idolatry, and the Kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ firmly established over the 
whole earth; for the Mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it, and sooner or later, it must and shall come to pass. 
And all Eyes shall see it, even their Enemies shall 
behold the exaltation of these two Witnesses, and 
the great work which they shall accomplish; fore- 
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seeing with fear, that every human composition how- 
ever excellent must give way to their divine evidence. 
——tTheir enemies shall see? Is it then possible 
' that such a heavenly cause can have Enemies? O 
yes, multitudes of them, and many in the very bosom 
of the Christian Church. A worthy minister of the 
Establishment lately exclaimed in a large Assembly 
“ Woe, woe, be to the British and Foreign Bible 
“ Society, if they have no enemies.” It would not 
be of God, if fallen Nature did not oppose it.— 
From the prolific Marsh of human corruption, un- 
‘reasonable and prejudiced Men, like swarms of nox” 
ious Insects, will arise, and enviously hover round 
this sacred Edifice, trying to weaken its efforts, and 
impede its progress; but they shall only stimulate 
to greater exertion, and redouble the Ardour of those 
zealous Advocates employed by the great Emmanuel, 
as instruments to promote His Kingdom. They 
will rather prove helps than hinderances in the work ; 
so great is the wisdom, and wonder-working power 
of the great Master Builder, that He can find em- 
ployment for His Enemies as well as His Friends, 
when He is about to accomplish His own grand De- 
signs. Opposition to Him, is allin vain. He can 
even by His renovating influence dry up this prolific 
Marsh, exhale its noxious qualities, till it with the 
Plow of deep convictions and make it a fruitful field, 
fit for His own use—an Event much to be wished 
for, and which every well wisher to the British and 

Foreign Bible Society will rejoice to see. | 
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The 13th Verse. ‘And the same hour was 
“ there a great Earthquake, and the tenth part of the 
“¢ City fell, and in the Earthquake were'slain of men — 
‘¢ seven thousand ; and the remnant were:affrighted, 
“‘ and gave glory to the God of Heaven.” 
oy ey 

This Verse, I should think, wants very little 
éxplanation, though it so completely perplexed Ex- 
positors about forty years ago. And well it might, 
-while they were so much more m the dark, than we 
are at the present day. They felt nothing of the 
‘dreadful political. Earthquake which has’ lately sha- 
ken the whole of Europe, and the kingdoms in it to 
their very foundation. They beheld not the Sun and 
Moon darkened, nor the stars falling from Heaven, 
as the Fig tree casteth her untimely figs as we have 
seen them fall of late years. They could not possi- 
bly foresee, that the Pope, tne head of the Antichris- — 
tian Church would so soon be disgraced, robbed of 
his Dominions, stripped of his triple Crown, and 
drove from Rome an Exile and a Prisoner. Much 
less could they have any conception of the wonderful 
revolution that has taken place in the minds of good 
men of every Sect, Party, or Denomination, who 
laying aside their different Sentiments in non-essen- 
tials have cordially united their efforts to advance 
the Kingdom of Christ in the World; nor could 
they form any idea of the various religious instituti- 
ons, which we now see successfully established in 
Great Britain, A Missionary Society ; a religious 
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Tract Society; a Society for the conversion of the 
Jews, Sunday Schools, Bell’s and Lancasterian: 
Schools, National Institutions, &c. for instructing’ 
the Poor, with a number of others, all tending the: 
same way. All, or any ef which, had the wisest man. 
of the then day, attempted to foretel, as likely soon 
ty come to pass, he would have been deemed an En-. 
thusiast, or scouted from Society as a fool.and a. 
Madman. But we have seen that all these things 
have certainly taken place ; they have passed, and 
are new daily passing before our Eyes.— Let me now: 
all the attention of my friend, (as.a strong and con-. 
cluding proof of the trath of my Hypothesis) to the: 
short clause, in the beginning of the last cited Verse ;. 
“and the same hour,” that is, at the same period of: 
time in which the Earthquake phall shake and over-: 
turn the Kingdoms of the Earth, God’s twe chosen — 
Witnesses shall be highly exalted, patronized by the: 
Great, and sent forth to deliver their salutary mes-: 
sage to every Creature. And is not this literally ful- 
filled in the present day? Is there a subject ia» 
Great Britain, whe reads a News Paper, and can 
be ignorant that the Corsican Tyrant, as an Instru- 
ment, (like Nebuchadnezzar), in the hand of the 
Almighty has already tumbled Kings and Potentates 
from-their Thrones? and is now on his march for 
similar purposes? for the political Earthquake has 
not done vibrating, there may yet be some.dreadful 
shocks felt on the Continent.——On the other hand. 
who can peruse the Reports of the British and Fo- 
. DQ 
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reign Bible Society and not be convinced that thé 
two Witnesses the Old and New Testament; are im 
the midst of all this confusion and distress of Nations, 
rising into celebrity, and great utility? If any one 
doubts of it, let him attend the next annual Meeting in 
May, and he wiil be constrained to acknowledge, the 
hand of God is in this great work, and all the Powers 
of Earth and Hell shall never prevail against it. 


Let me again ask my friend, if he can point to 
any ¢wo Men living, or that ever lived; or to any 
“succession of Men, who can lay a just claim to the 
exalted privileges, and high regard, with which the 
Bible is now favoured? If none there are of this 
description, may I not then conclude, from the many 
strong arguments advanced, that the Old and New 
Testament are the two identical Witnesses, prophe- 
sied of by St. John? Matters of fact you know are 
most obstinate things ; all the Arguments you can 
bring against them, avail nothing, they will have their 
own way; they must and willspeak; and they speak, 
loudly and distinctly too, that in the present day 
the political and moral Earthquake is still heaving 
its portentous convulsions, while the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is sending the Word of eternal 
life to the convulsed World. The man who will 
deny this must be blind indeed. Whether my Hy- 
pothesis be right or wrong respecting the Witnesses, 
one thing I am certain of, ‘“ the Signs of the Times” 
are very important, and that the British and Foreign 
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- Bible Society, as an instrument in the hand of Om- 
nipotence, is hastening on the Kingdom of eur Lord 
Jesus Christ in the World—the prospect of which 
is pleasing to every true follower of the Lamb. | 


I am aware that other men have supposed the 
Old and New Testament were the two Witnesses 
mentioned by St. John, but I never knew who they 
were, nor what they had to say on the Subject, 
therefore what I have advanced is wholly my own, 
and I must be answerable for it. 


Before I conclude, my friend, I hope, will be 
pleased to observe, that I have only had todo with 
past and present events, comparing them with what 
is figuratively and prophetically revealed in the holy 
Scriptures; and that.I have not attempted to fix the 
particular period, when any particular Era in the 
christian dispensation commenced ; much less have 
I presumed to point out the exact time when any 
future event will take place. I think good Men 
are much to blame in taking so much pains to find 
out the precise year in which Antichrist began to — 
reign, thai they may know for certain when it will 
end. This in my opinion is prying too close into 
seeret things, which belong only to God. 


I believe the antichristian power rose by de- 
grees, and that it will be destroyed in the same 
manner. All that we can safely determine upon as 
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certain in our day, must be from past occurrences ; - 
and they tell us very distinctly, that the papal power 
has passed its zenith some centuries ago; is now 
fast declining, and must ere long, draw to a final 
close. So with regard to the two Witnesses, it is 
evident from History, that they were gradually 
brought into disrepute, and their divine authority 
imperceptibly lessened, before they were wholly neg- 
lected, and obliged to prophesy in Sack-cloth.. In 
like manner 1 believe -their. resurrection will be 
a progressive work ; and one of too great magnitude 
to be finished in a few years ; and yet, if my Hy- 
pothesis may be admitted as true, that the two Wit- 
nesses mentioned by St. John, are really the Old 
and New Testament; then we may venture to sup- 
pose they began to throw off the Sack-cloth about 
the time of the Reformation ;. and in the present 
day, we have well attested facts, contained in the 
Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
to assure us that these Witnesses are not only risen 
and standing on their feet, but marching boldly 
through the Earth, proclaiming as they advance, 
their heavenly message of free and full Salvation to 
every perishing Sinner of the human race—carrying 
on the grand design for which the Almighty has sent 
them, the complete establishment of the dear Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom among Men. 


When we contemplate the vast immensity of 
this glorious work; the conversion of Empires, 
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sunk for ages in the grossest Idolatry; the total de- 
‘struction of popish superstition ; the intire dissolution 
of the strong riveted bond of Indian cast; the ex- 
‘pulsion of Mahometan darkness ; the bending the 
iron sinew in the stiff-necked Jew ;. and the humbling 
all these to submit to, and obey the pure and holy 
‘Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; our 
faith begins to stagger, and we are ready to say, 
‘< how can these things be?” With men they are 
impossible, but not with that God, who has said, 
‘that a nation shall be born in a day, and who only 
doeth wondrous things. 


This ought to encourage the Missionary Socie- 
ties, the British and Foreign Bible and other religious 
Societies, to double their diligence, and unite cor- 
dially in powerful exertions to promote the One 
great Cause, mm which they are all happily engaged ; 

‘for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, and He is 
with them in the work. 


This leads me to the remaining verses in the 
Chapter, which though they afford no additional ar- ~ 
gument in favour of the Hypothesis I have espoused 
yet they exhibit a delightful prospect, of the blessed 
consequences that will follow on the universal spread 
of the Gospel by these two Witnesses. 

_ “ The second Woe is past, and behold the 
“ third woe cometh quickly.” Whether this woe is 
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past or not, is not for me to determine; though I 
rather think, it is now about disclosing its last pro-. 
phetic contents; and ifso, the third woe will quick- 
ly come, and be: followed by the sounding of the 
seventh Trumpet, which evidently will introduce the 
spiritual and happy reign of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon Earth; when Saints on Earth, and Angels in 
Heaven shall harmoniously unite to ‘sing this de- 
lightful Anthem. “‘ We give Thee thanks, O Lord 
“ God Almighty, which art, and was and art to come, 
“ because Thou hast taken to Thee Thy great pow- 
“er, and hast reigned; for the Kingdoms of this 
“World are become the Kingdoms of our Lord, 
‘and His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
“ever.” Amen, even so reign Lord Jesus. » 


Thus my dear friend, engaged daily as I am, 
with a multiplicity of military and official business, 
I have endeavoured, though in a hasty and cursory 
manner, to give you my humble opinion of this 
Prophecy; and whether the explanation I have 
given, exactly coincides with the passing events of 
the present day, or not, I think it must be allowed 
there is a great resemblance of truth m it; and till 
Iam convinced of the contrary, by stronger argu- 
ments than any that have now been advanced, I 
certainly shall hold fast my opinion. I am, 

My dear friend, very sincerely your's, 
: A, BURN. 
FINIS, 


Priated for W, Richardson, Green wich. 
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TO 
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Evinburgh Btble Society, 


THE FOLLOWING MEMORIAL 
18 
MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY 


CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, 


ONE OF THE SECRETARIES TO THE INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH BIBLE SOCIETY. 
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Extract from the Minutes. 


* A Memorial respecting the diffusion of the Scriptures throughout the _ 
United Kingdom, more particularly in the Celtic or Tberian dialects, drawn 
up by one of the Secretaries, Mr. Anderson, was laid on the table. After it 
was read, Mr. A. having presented the manuscript to the Committee, it was 


RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

“« As the fucts, contained in these pages, are such as should come before the 
eye of the Public, and must be of service for some time to come, in regulating 
as well as increasing the zeal, of those who desire the general diffusion of the 
Word of God, throughout our Native Country, that the manuscript be ree 
turned to Mr. Anderson ; that he be requested io prepare the same for the 
press, and immediate circulation ; and that the first copy of this Memorial be 
transmitted to London, for the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, with renewed testimonies of our warmest approbation of their exertions, 


both British and Foreign, and our constant determination to support them.” 


. CommrirteE-Room, } 
22p Mancu, 1819. § 


Memorial, 
Pro patria. 


To our Countrymen, who, during the last ten or fifteen 
years, have felt themselves interested in the universal dif- 
fusion of the Sacred. Volume, it must be generally known, 
that their views have not unfrequently been denounced 
by some, and that the Bible Society, like many other cha- 
ritable and benevolent Institutions, has been assailed with 
a variety of objections by others. 

Individuals belonging to one class of ‘hese objectors, 
wish to have it understood, that they highly approve of 
the current of the public bounty in aid of the diffusion 
of Scripture: they merely wish to confine it, for a season, 
within the channel of a river, which must not be permit- 
ted to overflow its banks, until a future and indefinite pe- 
riod. < Great Britaim and Ireland,” say they, “ ought to 
be first supplied: much more attention should be paid 
to the necessities of our own land: charity begins at home; 
and certainly our own Countrymen have upon us the first 
and the highest elaims.” Now it unfortunately happens 
for not a few of those who quote this proverb of charity 
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beginning at home, that with them it too frequently ends 
there. But there it certainly should not, must not end ; 
if we desire to approve ourselves to Him, “‘ who hath made 
of one blood the whole nation (xa eves) of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
they might seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him.” This is the high ground on which 
it is the province of Revelation, and Revelation alone, to 
place its admirers; where, standing as it were “on Na- © 
ture’s alps,” they can look down, with considerate umpar- 
tiality and tender feeling, on the whole race of mankind. 
It was reserved for Christianity to present before us this 
noble and enlarged view of the scattered family of Adam : 
nor is there another elevation, from whence we are able to 
take in the sweep of that mighty assurance, “I will give 
thee the Heathen for thie inheritance, and the uttermost 
ends of the earth for thy possession.” 

The maxim referred to, however, is unquestionably a 
good and a kind one, but the occasions on which it is quo- 
ted, excite some apprehension with regard to the spirit by 
which it is dictated. There are some, who appear as though 
they could not afford even a trifling part of the public boun- 
ty to go abroad ; and although it should bear no greater 
proportion to the sum total, than the exhalations from the 
surface of the deep bear to the ocean that rolls beneath, 
still it seemg they would grudge it. Now this argues a cal- 
lous and contracted heart, and tt indicates a policy which is 
far from being either generous, or considerate, or wise. 


« There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there 
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is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.” I must here, therefore, honestly declare, that 
the following pages are intended to embrace the good of 
our own Country, with an express reference to the hest 
interests of other Lands, and even distant Nations; and 
I rejoice, that in this idea thousands will cordially concur. 
In proportion as we are enlightened ourselves, we shall be 
able and willing to enlighten other Nations. 

It has been said, that “ the brightest flame will decay, 
if no means are used to keep it alive ;” but certainly I do 
not write one line under an impression, that the flame of 
zeal for circulating Scripture, which has been happily kind- 
led, is either about to decay, or that it has even reached 
the meridian of its brightness. No; but we owe it to the 
cause in which we are engaged, to take an occasional re- 
trospect An impartial and general survey of the pro- 
gress already made, by the Bible Society, in diffusing the 
Scriptures at home, though it be only a brief and imperfect, 
because a cursory one, will not only excite to gratitude, 
but it may guide the aim of public energy. 

That our Native Land should be surveyed in every di- 
rection to its very extremities, and that every corner of it, 
with all the Islands which surround and adorn its coasts, 
should be impartially supplied with the bread of life, has 
certainly been the prominent design of the Subscribers to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society for a number of 
years ; and if the spirit displayed by the Parent Institution 
in the Metropolis, may, m any sense, be considered as the 
life-blood of the cause collected at the heart; certainly it 
will be admitted, that, from that point, there is an un- 


ceasing circulation through the veins of our Country. 
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As it regards the English language in particular, in- 
dependently of various other Institutions prosecuting the 
- eirculation of the Scriptures ; such as the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the Society in Scotland 
for propagating Christian Knowledge, there have been is- 
sued already, by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
within the short period of 13 years, above one million and 
a half of Bibles and Testaments! Had these Scriptures 
been confined to Britain, and generally dispersed through 
every County, they would have proved an average sup- 
ply, of one copy to every second English family; exclusive 
of the hundreds and thousands which are daily sold by 
the trade. This, however, is far from being the real state 
of the case, and, therefore, it is evident that much, very 
much remains to be accomplished. The boundaries of 
the English language it is impossible to define, and these 
Scriptures have not been confined to our native land: 
many of them have gone to the British dependencies and 
colonies abroad; and the imhabitants of that interesting 
part of our country, Ireland, which contains at least four 
millions to whom the English is vernacular, have received 
only about 300,000 of the number above stated, if so many. 
Besides, the thinly populated districts of every part of the 
Kingdom not only require to be investigated as to their 
want of the Scriptures, but to have a particular scheme 
for communicating the art of reading apphed to them. 
Let the most sequestered parts of each County be thought — 
of as well as the crowded City. Let but the high grounds 
of Northumberland, and Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
with some of the remote corners of Lancashire and York. 


shire, nay of every County, be examined, and there seems 
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too much reason for anticipating a sad tale as to some of 
our countrymen in. these quarters; in regard either to 
their distance from all means of public instruction; their 
being destitute of the Scriptures, or their present inability 
to read. If in such districts Circulating English Schools 
were once tried, I doubt not but that our English Breth- 
ren in the more cultivated parts of these Counties, would 
soon find a rich reware, in beholding effects similar to 
those which have followed, in more hopeless and more 
Necessitous cases. 

But besides the language of the United Kingdom, an 
are also other dialects spoken within its boundaries: to 
-each of which, the public mind has now fortunately been 
directed. At the same time, there are several points of in- 
equality with regard to these dialects in particular, an 
acquaintance with which is calculated both to excite and 
regulate the zeal of those who wish to see the word of 
God generally diffused. 

In the present Memorial, therefore, the Cexric, or Izr- 
RIAN ScrIPTURES, are kept particularly in view; and it 
is presumed, that various advantages will result from put- 
ting upon record, by brief and comparative statements, 
what has already been done towards providing each of the 
Celtic, or Iberian tribes, with the Sacred Volume in their 
vernacular tongue. As this survey was never taken before, 
it has been attended with considerable difficulties. I may, 
therefore, have fallen into some trivial mistake, owing to 
the materials. being so scattered, or so difficult of access ; 
at the same time, I have endeavoured to be as accurate as 
possible; and, I believe, the following statement will be 
found to embrace, every edition of the Scriptures which 
has yet been published, in any of these dialects. 
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The Gelsh Srriptures. 


The population in Wales is about six hundred thousand *. 


1563. It was enacted by act of Par- 1604. Dr. Davis had another tran- 


liament (5 Elizabeth, c. 62.) 
*‘ that the New and Old Testa- 
ment be ¢ranslated into the Bri- 
tish or Welsh tongue.”— The 
New Testament was accordingly 
accomplished by Huet, Precentor 
of St. David’s; Dr. R. Davis, 
Bishop, first of St. Asaph, and 
then of St. David’s ; and William 
Salesbury, a private gentleman of 
Denbighshire, who superintend- 
ed the printing of the whole tran- 
slation. 


1567. The first Welsh New Testa- 


ment, published in London by 
Henry Denham, ‘“ at the cost 
and charges of Humphry Toy,” 
in handsome 4to. black letter. 


1588. Bible complete in folio. The 


New Testament, already publish- 
ed, was revised, and the Old tran- 
slated, by Dr. William Morgan, 
Bishop, first of Landaff, then of 
St. Asaph. The copy he pre- 
sented to the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster yet remains in 
their library. Dr. Morgan, who 
was presented to the see of Land- 
daff by Queen Elizabeth as the 
reward of his labour, was assisted 
by six others, i. ¢. he had access 
to their libraries, and they revised 
and corrected his Version. 


1620. Bible, in folio. 


1630. Bible: 


slation corrected and ready, it is 
thought, when he died in 1604, 
but no trace of its publication re< 
mains. 


Examined and 

corrected by Dr. Richard Parry, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Printed 
by Norton and Hili. As many, 
if not most, of the churches were 
destitute, Parry undertook this 
edition of his own accord, assisted 
in the translation by his chaplain, 
Dr. John Davis, the learned au- 
thor of Dictionar. Latino-Brittan- 
nic. ‘The copy, which was pre- 
sented to the King (James,I.), is 
now in the British Museum. 


This is the first edi- 
tion in 8vo. published at the ex- 
pense of Rowland Heylin, Esq. 
Alderman of London; Sir Tho- 
mas Middleton, and other citi- 
zens of London ; intended by them 
for the poor fumilics in Wales. 


1647. New Testament, in 12mo, 


without contents of chapters, or 
marginal references. 


1654. New Testament, in octayo, 


and a fine large type.. 


——- Bible, in 8vo. printed in the 


© The exact population, to whom Welsh is yernacular, has not been stated for some time. 
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The Welsh Scriptures. 


first year of Cromwell’s reign, 
after which an act was pass- 
ed for the propagation of the 
Gospel in Wales. This edition 
is but incorrectly printed. It 
consisted of six thousand copies. 


1672. New Testament, Svo. with the 


Psalms in verse attached: pro- 
moted by the Rev. Thomas Gouge 
of London. 


1678. Bible, in Svo. In consequence 


of inquiry in the year 1674, just 
twenty years after the last edition, 
_, hot above twenty Bibles could be 
found on sale in London, nor 
above thirty-two in England and 
Wales. This edition, of 8000 
copies, was also promoted by Mr. 
Gouge. - 

These Bibles were sold at 4s. 
each, well bound and clasped, 
and there were a thousand copies 
given to the poor, 


1690. Bible, in folio, in Roman let- 


ter, called Lloyd’s Bible, superin- 
tended by Mr. Pierce Lewis, a 
gentleman of Anglesea. 


——. Bible, in Svo. The circula- 


tion of this edition, was greatly 
encouraged by Marquis Wharton, 
one of Queen Anne’s ministers, 
and by other citizens and ministers 
of London. Mr. Gouge had died 
about three years before; but it 
is thought that, before his death, 
he had materially promoted the 
printing of this edition, which 
" amounted to ten thousand. 


1718. Bibtle, in Sve. commonly called 


Moses Williams’s edition, Vicar 
in Breconshire ; about a thousand 
of which were given to the poor. 
The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge was concerned in 
this edition, and, with the excep- 
tion of those printed and sold at 
Salop, in all that follow, till we 
come to the first edition of the 
British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty. 


1727. Bible, in Svo. smaller than the 


last ; without contents and refer- 
ences. 


1746. Bible, in Svo. printed at Cam- 


bridge under the care of R. Mor- 
ris, Esq. of the Navy-Office, 
London, with contents and refer- 
ences. 


1752. Bible, in Svo. printed in Lon- 


don under Mr. Morris’ eye ; more 
correct than the last. These two 
last editions cost 4s. each to the 
Society, or L.6000 for the two 
impressions, viz. 30,000. They 
were desired to be sold at 4s, 6d. 
bound. 


—. New Testament, with Psalms 


printed separately, by the Society. 


The above Bibles, of 1746 and 
1752, were all gone in 1768, 
which was at the rate of 1500 co- 
pies on an average annually, be- 
sides the New Testament. 


1752. New Testament, with Psalms, 


has been frequently printed at 
Salop (Shrewsbury,) from this date 
and forward. 
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Che CAelsh HSeviptures. 


1769. Bible, in 8vo. By the Society 
as usual, consisting, it is suppos- 
ed, of twenty thousand copies, 
and probably an additional num- 
ber of the New Testament. 


1798. Bible. Ten thousand copies 
published by the Society. By 
the succeeding year, or thereby, 
they were all gone, and double the 
number could have been soid. 


——. New Testament, to the amount 
of 2000, which, by the same pe- 
riod, were all gone likewise. 


1811. Bible, by the Society, with 
Psalms, sold at 6s. which was less 
than half cost. ‘The impression 
amounted to twenty thousand. 


1814. Bible, by Ditto, a small im- 
pression of two thousand five hun- 


dred. 


1818. By the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in, various sizes, 
from 1806 to 1818, 12 years, 


there have been printed of 


Welsh Bibles , 
Welsh New Testaments 91,188 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Centuries. Years. 
XVI 33 
XVII 100 
XVIII 100 
xIX is 
Furnished. Bibles. 


By private Individuals, - 28,600 
By the Society jor promoi- 

ing Christian Knowledge. 97,500 
By the British and F oreign 

Bible Society, = - - 52,297 
Sold at Salop—say, - - 


178,397 


Bibles. 
8U0 
27,800 
75,000 
74,797 


178,397 


Testaments. 
4,800 


4,000 


91,188 
10,000 


109,988 


eee ee 


Testaments. 
800 
4,000 
14,000 
91,188 


109,988 


52,297 
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he Gaelic Scriptures. 


The Gaelic population in the Highlands and Islands is about four hundred thousand. 


1767. The first New Testament, trans- 
lated by the Rev. James Stew- 
art, of Killin. Published by the 
Society in Scotland for propaga- 
ting Christian Knowledge, 10,000 


1796. New Testament, 12mo. 2d 
edition. By the same Society. 
21,500. 


1602. Old Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. 
By the same Society, 5,000. 


1807. Bible, 2 vols. orn 1. By the 


1807. Bible, small size, London. 
By the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, consisting of 20,000. 


——. New Tesiament, by the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, 
18mo. small size, 10,000 


1810. New Testament. By the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. 
12mo. consisting of 10,000. 


——. New Tesiameni. By the So- 
ciety in Scotland for propagating 


same Society, 20,000. Christian iXnowledge, 10,000. 
he GENERAL ABSTRACT. 
Centuries. Years. Bibles. Testaments. 
XVIIE 30 31,500 
XIX 17 45,006 30,000 
45,000 61,500 
Bibles and Testaments, 
Furnished by the Society in Scotlaxe for 
propagating Christian Knowledge, - - 66,500 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, - - £0,000 
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The krish Scriptures. 


The Native Irish population amounts to one and a half or two millions. 


1347. The New Testament is said to 
have been translated by Fitz- 
ralph; but no trace is left of it, 
and it never was printed. 


1571. Queen Elizabeth provided, at 
her own expense, Irish types, and 
a printing press. 


1602. New Testament, finished and 
published by Archbishop Daniel of 
Tuam. ‘The expense was defray- 
ed by the province of Connaught, 
and Sir William Usher, clerk to 
the Council, about 1000 


1681. New Testament, 4to. in the 
Trish character. A new edition, 
by the Hon. Robert Boyle, su- 
perintended by Mr. Rely, 1000 


1685. Bidle, in 4to. also at Mr. Boyle’s 
expense, in the Irish character, 
supposed 1060 


1690. Bible, 18mo. for the High- 
lands, to the extent of 3000. 


1690 Testament, in 18mo. Printed 
at the same time; both superin- 
tended by Mr. Kirk, 1000. 


1799. Luke and the Acts, 12mo. 
Dublin, by Dr. Stokes. Insh 
and English, in parallel columns, 
of which there were printed, 2000 


1806. Four Gospels and Acts, 12mo. 
Dublin, by Dr. Stokes. Irish 
and English, printed in parallel co- 
lumns, 2000 

1811. New Testament, 12mo. by the 
British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty. There have been printed in 
all, at this date, 10,750 


1817. Bible, in 8vo. Roman charac- 
ter. By the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 5000. 


1818. New Testament, in the Irish 
character, 2. e. similar to the edi- 
tion of 1681, or 1685, but in 
12mo. is now in the press to the 
extent of 5000 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


Century. Years. 
XVII 88 
XVIII — 
XIX S 


Furnished by Private Individuals, 


By the British and Foreign Bible Society, — - - 


Bibles. Testaments. 
4,000 3,000 
None! * 
5,000 15,750 
9,000 18,750 


Bibles and Test. 
8,000 
20,750 


28,750 


* One edition of the New Testament was printed at Dublin, in 1759, for L. Flin and R. 
Bell; but I have never seen or heard of a copy, and I imagine the impression must have 


been a small one. 


An edition of the Irish New Testament, printed at Glasgow, in 1754, 


by John Orr, seems to have been intended for the use of the Scoteh Highlanders, as the on- 


ly substitute then to be obtained for the Gaelic. 
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Che Manks Seviptures. 


About 50,000 in the Isle of Man, of whom 20,000 are Manksmen. 


1635. The Bible is said by Cambden, 
and by Wood, in his Athen. Oxon. 
to have been translated by Bishop 
John Phillips, but no part of it 
remains extant, and the fact has 
been very much questioned. 


1764. The four Gospels and Acts were 
' published in Manks, amounting to 
1000 copies. 


1767. The Epistles and Revelation, 
similar to the last, 1000 copies. 


1774. Old Testament, as far as Job, 
printed, and afterwards finished, a- 
mounting to 2000 

L775. 
mounting to 


New Testament, in 8vo. a- 
2000 


——. Bible, in Ato. a small impres- 
sion, say ; 100 


1812. New Testament, in 12mo. by 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in all 2250 


1770. New Testament printed, and 1819. Bible, in 8yo. by the same 
the Peniateuch, both in 8vo. Society 5000 
amounting to 1000 

ABSTRACT. 
Century. Old Test. New Test. 
XVIII 2000 4000 
xIX 5000 2250 
7000 6250 


Besides 1000 additional copies of the Pentateuch, and 100 of the 4to. Bible. 


Bibles and Test. 


Furnished by the Society for promoting Christian 


Knowledge, and by private Individuals : ° 
By the British and Foreign Bible Society, . : 


6100 
. 7250 


13,350 
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From the preceding statements, it is-truly gratifying te- 
remark, that the translation, the printing, and circulation of 
these Celtic Scriptures, have given occasion for the display 
of some of the finest traits of disinterested and generous 
conduct on the part of INDIVIDUALS; and that thegood work 
of presenting the Sacred Scriptures to our fellow subjects 
and Brethren, in each of these dialects, comes before us 
with all that is interesting in a voluntary and spontaneous 
undertaking. To pass over, in silence, the most remark- 
able of these men on the present occasion, would be to do 
injustice to ourselves, if not to disregard the memory of 
departed worth. 


Biographical Sketches. 


1. Manks.—The two individuals who are now quoted, 
by way of eminence, as the Bishops of Sodor and Mann, 
are Bishops Wilson and Hildesley ; and it is here worthy 
of notice, that, with the former, the Manks translation of 
the Scriptures originated, and under the latter, it was 
completed. 

The translation of the New Testament, in particular, 
into Manks, was first concerted between Bishop Wilson 
and Dr. William Walker, one of his vicars, while they 
were wrongously imprisoned in the gaol of Castle Rushen, 
by the Governor of the Island; and, under their direc. 
tion, the Gospel of Matthew was completed and printed. 
The other Evangelists, with the Acts, were prepared for 


the press by this venerable man, who was 58 years Bi- 
4 
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_shop of the Island, and died, in 1755, at the very advan- 
ced age of ninety-three. 

The principal place, however, is certainly due to Dr. 
Mark Hildesley, Bishop of Mann, who succeeded. Im- 
mediately upon entering on his charge, the translation of 
- the whole Scriptures was taken up by him, with the deep- 
est solicitude and ardour. The number of translators 
employed may serve of itself as one evidence of his zeal in 
the cause. The Old Testament remaining untranslated, 
he divided it mto 24 parts, which were first given to 24 
different persons; viz. his Vicar-General, Archdeacon, 
Rector, a Chaplain,* fourteen Vicars, four Curates, and 
one Gentleman, who seems to have had no clerical appoint- 
ment. ‘These were all resident in the Island: the twenty- 
fourth individual, to whom the mmor prophets were com- 
mitted, was-one of the Episcopal Ministers in Edinburgh 
at that time, the Rev. William Fitzsimmons. 

Dr. H. himself applied with great assiduity to the 
Manks, and succeeded so far as to conduct the public ser- 
vice, in what the Islanders called «‘ very pretty Manx.” 
I would give five hundred pounds,” said he, “ were I 
enough master of it to be able to translate, and I believe 
I shall give half as much to promote the improvement of 
it in those who can.” It was not long before the Gospels 
and the Acts were ready and circulated. Upon which the 
Bishop writes to Mr. Moore, after-mentioned, “ the vast 
eagerness and joy with which the first specimen has been 
received and sought for, have amply convinced me of the 
utility of the undertaking, had I had no previous persua- 


¥ Not the Bishop’s chaplain, for he is recorded never to have kept one, but 
preached himself, every Sabbath, in his own chapel. 
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sion in my own mind, of the real benefit it must needs be 
to the souls of the far greater part of the people of my 
charge.” As this good man proceeded, his ardour con- 
tinued to increase; and no wonder, for it met with many 
things which were well calculated to promote it. My 
whole heart,” said he to a correspondent, “is set on 
Manks translations. Hic labor hoc opus est. A poor wo- 
man inthis Parish, upon her son’s reading a chapter to 
her, cried out with great exultation, ‘ We have sat in 
darkness (dorraghys) till now.” 

In this design, however, Dr. H. had to encounter both: 
ridicule and indifference, if not opposition ; as indeed all 
have had to do, in a greater or less degree, who have en- 
deavoured to promote the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures in any of the Celtic or Iberian dialects. 
None of these things moved him, however, as appears im 
his letter of the 21st Dec. 1763, to Mr. Moore. ‘ Now, 
Sir, in answer to your letter of the 17th, I have to ob- 
serve, that I know of no AMfanksman who has shewn any 
dislike, as you seem to suppose, to the Society’s proposal ; 
but to the scheme of the poor wrong-headed Bishop, for 
introducing Manks printed Gospels and Liturgy, several 
are disapprovers, both north and south, in this Eilan- 
shaint ; as if he were intending to ruin the country, by 
extending the light of our holy religion to them who sit 
in darkness, for want of a Manks book, whereby to see, 
with their own eyes, the wonderful dispensation of God's 
revealing goodness to the sons of men. But that the 
printed proposals were also received coldly, is also too 
sure; and that by those, who, I should have thought, 
would have lifted up their hands and voices to heaven, 
in thankfulness for such providential assistance. Disco 
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waged, my friend; No! Those, or a hundred pails of 
water poured on my design, will never quench the living 
fire of my zeal to pursue it, so long as I have breath to 
speak with, or a pen to write.”—From the Manks-men, 
therefore, it may be conjectured, Dr. H. must have met 
with warm returns of gratitude and praise ; and so he did: 
but, on the one hand, as he could not be moved from his 
zealous constancy, so on the other, he never lost his cha- 
racteristic lowliness of mind. “ Your compliment,” said 
he one day to Mr. Moore, “ your compliment about my 
importance to this diocese, especially with regard to the 
design I have in hand, I note that it comes from a friend, 
too partial in my favour. What my enemies say, if I 
have any, perhaps may be more serviceable to me, by let- 
ting me see my real self, and thereby helping to humble 
me.” 

In reference to this translation of the Sacred Volume, 
the Bishop had frequently been in the habit of saying, 
« T wish but to live to see it finished, and should then be 
happy, die when I would :” and these words gave a pe- 
culiar emphasis to the closing scene of his life. “ On 
Saturday the 28th of November, 1772, he was crowned 
with the inexpressible happiness of receiving the last part 
of the Bible translation; upon which occasion, according 
to his own repeated promise, he very emphatically sang, 
nunc, Domine dimittis! in the presence of his congratu- 
lating family. The next day, in his own Chapel, he 
preached on “ the uncertainty of human life;” urging, with 
much energy, the duty of providing for our summons 
hence, and standing before the great tribunal. In the 
evening, he again called his family together, and resumed 
the subject, and this with such convincing force, and so 
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friendly a feeling for his domestic audience, as drew tears 
from every eye. Thus “ in something like prophetic 
strain,” did the good man seem to have anticipated and 
to have prepared others for his decease ; for on the Mon- 
day following, (the 30th December, 1772,) after din- 
ing, and conversing cheerfully, he was seized with apo- 
plexy,. which in a moment deprived him of his intellectual 
powers. In this situation he remained a week, and then- 
ealmly resigned his spirit, in the 74th year of his age. 
His zeal for the completion and publication of the Manks. 
Scriptures had continued unwearied through life, and he 
is said to have “ carried it with him ¢o the grave, and ever 
into his grave: as he had by his Will directed |that the 
funeral office and Sermon should be in the Manks lan- 
guage, and left three hundred pounds to the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, towards a future edition. 
of the Manks Bible, &c. 
The Rev. Putte Moore has been repeatedly referred 
to. He had been educated under old Bishop Wilson, and 
_was Rector of Kirkbride, in Mann. At the request of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and under Bi- 
shop Hildesley, he undertook the revision of the whole tran- 
slation, in connection with Dr. Kelly, and he was favoured 
with the advice of Bishop Lowth and Dr. Kennicott, both 
of whom took an interest in this work. One capital article 
in the bond of union between Bishop Hildesley and Mr. 
Moore, was certainly his deep interest in the Manks trans- 
lation, which the latter even left on record, in rather re- 
markable terms, in his will, dated 14th December, 1778, 
as follow :—‘ Auspicante Deo, et per totam vitam favente 
Christo, I Philip Moore, rector of Kirk-Bride, and Chap- 
lam in. Douglas, now in the 49th year of my ministration. 
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and the 74th of my age; yet of sound mind, good mex 
mory, and health uncommon at this time of life; for which; 
and all the blessings and comforts of existence, I cannot 
too much magnify, bless, and. adore the Almighty Lord 
and author of our happiness; but, above all, that I had 
a capital hand and concern in the Manks Scriptures,” &e: 
Mr. Moore died in the year 1783, at the age of 77. 

The Rev. Dr. Joux Krity, who has been mentioned; 
was afterwards Vicar of Ardleigh, near Colchester, and 
tutor to the Marquis of Huntly. He was incessantly en- 
gaged, during the space of four years, with this work. 
He transcribed, fair, the whole version, from Genesis to 
Revelation, for the press. In connection with Mr. Moore, 
he revised the proof-sheets, and corrected the press; and 
he superintended the whole impression as far as the Epis- 
tles, besides the subsequent editions of the New Testa- 
ment. During the progress of this work, one circum- 
stance occurred, of considerable interest, which is mene 
tioned by Dr. Kelly. “I began,” says he, “ to revise, 
correct, and transcribe the Gaelic (Manks) translation of 
the Bible, on the 1st of June, 1768. The Pentateuch 
was soon also ready for the press, and we arrived at 
Whitehaven, where the work was printed in April, 1770. 
On our next return from the island to Whitehaven, the 
19th of March, 1771, with another portion, from Deu- 
teronomy to Job inclusive, we were shipwrecked in a 
storm. With no small difficulty and danger, the manu- 
script was preserved, by holding it above the water for the 
space of five hours, and this was almost the’ only article 
saved !” 

In the course of about 36 years, viz. from 1762 to 
1798, there was raised above L.4000 in aid of the Manks 
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Scriptures, and other publications in that tongue. Among 
the benefactions there appears one, in 1770; of L.500; 
from the Right Hon. Mary Countess Dowager Gower, 
part of the charities of her deceased father, Thomas Earl 
of Thanet. There was also a Lincolnshire Baronet, Sir 
John Thorold, who entered into the design with great 
ardour, and gave at different periods to the amount of 
L.500 Sterling. Both the Bishop and his translators 
were animated ih their progress by the letters of this tru- 
‘ly excellent man. In one, dated 7th November, 1768, he 
says, ‘“* As the Manks clergy have finished the transla- 
tiori of one moiety of the Old Testament, they will not be 
weary nor faint in their minds. The illustrious, sublime, 
evangelical Isaiah ; the plaintive, pathetic, tender-heart- 
ed Jeremiah ; the amiable Daniel; the deep and fervent 
Ezekiel, with all the other most highly favoured prophets 
and servants of God, the Lord of glory; will be brought, 
through the Divine blessing, on the unremitting, honest 
labour of Manks clergyman, to speak to Manks-men in the 
Manks language. Hitherto they have run well, but they 
are not as yet come to the goal, where 73 BgaCtioy awaits 
them all :—a crown of immarcessible glory is in the hands 
of the all-bounteous Judge. One united effort, and then 
victory !” 


2. Gaelic. , © No translation of the Holy Scriptures, or 
any part of them, existed in the (Scotch) Gaelic language ) 
previously to the version of the New Testament, by the 
Rev. James Stewart, Minister of Killin, Perthshire, which 
was printed in 1767, at the expense of the Society in 
Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledge. ‘This 
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work+was highly creditable to the pious and venerable 
man by whom it was executed; and gave great satisfac- 
tion to all who were acquainted with the Gaelic language, 
and qualified to judge of the merits of the translation.” 
The letter of Dr. Samuel Johnson, in reference to this 
translation, has, within these few years particularly, been 
often referred to, and by some, as one of the best produc- 
tions of his masterly pen. But it is not so generally 
known, that in two subsequent letters, also addressed to 
Mr. Drummond, he reiterated his testimony of approba- 
tion: <<‘ That my letter,” says he, “should have had 
such effects as you mention, gives me great pleasure. I 
hope you do not flatter me, by imputing to me more good 
than I have really done. Those whom my arguments 
have persuaded to change their opinion show such modes- 
ty and candour as deserve great praise. I hope the wor- 
thy translator goes diligently forward. He has a higher 
reward in prospect than any honours which this world 
can bestow. I wish I could be useful tohim. Be pleas- 
ed to let me know, from time to time, how this excellent 
design goes forward.”-—“ I am glad the old language is 
taught, and honour the translator as a man whom God has 
distingushed by the high office of propagating his word.” 

Many years intervened, it appears, before the Old Tes- 
tament could be accomplished. “ It was resolved by the 
Gentlemen who engaged in the translation, that it should 
be made; not from the English Bible, but directly from 
the Hebrew original : and, in order to facilitate the work, 
the whole Old Testament was divided into four parts. 
Two of these were executed by the Rev. Dr. John Stew- 
art, of Luss, son of the preceding Gentleman, who, be- 
sides his various learning, and other qualifications for a 
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work of this nature, is generally allowed to be acquaint- 
ed, in a superior degree, with the niceties of Gaelic gram- 
mar. Two parts of the four were translated by him, and 
the third, though translated by other hands, was finally re- 
vised by Dr.S. The remaining fourth part, comprising 
the prophetical books, was done by a different Gentleman.” 

While Dr. Stewart was engaged in these labours, or on 
the eve of their commencement, he had written to Mr. 
Moore, in the Isle of Mann, already mentioned. In his 
reply, dated Douglas, Isle of Man, 6th June, 1780, he 
says, “* You wish to be informed of our method in the 
translation. It was this: first, to implore the aid and 
direction of that Divine Spirit, by which the original was 
inspired ; and next, to proceed with all the cireumspec- 
tion and accuracy which a work of such consequence re- 
quired ; having recourse to every assistance we could get, 
from all the various translations, commentaries, annota-~ 
tors, and critics, ancient and modern, living or dead, that 
we could lay our hands on. During the course of the 
work, I had the happiness and advantage of several con- 
versations with the learned and ingenious Dr. Lowth, who, 
like you, was desirous to know our method of procedure. 
His prelections had been of singular service to us; though 
the rule we laid down to ourselves, was to consider and 
‘ treat the Scriptures as we would any other classical au- 
thor, of whom a new translation was to be made.”—“ On 
mentioning the (Manks) variorums to a very learned pre- 
late, he was pleased to say, that our Manks version, as it 
was the last, so would it be the best translation of the 
Scriptures this day extant. I had likewise the honour of 
a most agreeable literary. correspondence on these and 
other subjects, with the late General Sir James Adolphus 
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Oughton, (Commander in chief for Scotland in 17 76,) one 
of the most learned laymen I ever had the pleasure to 
know by the intercourse of letters only.” 

The Gaelic Scriptures have been corrected again and 
again, and they are now arrived at a state of the greatest 
perfection. The quarto edition, in the press at this mo- 
ment, is receiving the finishing corrections of Dr. Stewart. 
This translation not only originated, as already mentioned, 
with the Society in Scotland for propagating Christian 
Knowledge, but it has been perfected at their expense, 
and continues to be promoted by them ; and it is that from 
which all the copies printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have been taken. 


About eighty years previously to the publication of the 
Gaelic New Testament, there had been sent down by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, from England, above 200 of 
the Zrish Bibles, which had been published at his expense- 
They were distributed throughout the Highland Parishes 
about the year 1687, and were given out by Mr. Kirkwood 
under two conditions, viz. First, «« That the Ministers 
read some chapters every Lord’s day to the people, whe 
never heard a chapter read in their lives, and on other 
days when they can hear.” Second, « That the Mini, 
sters take care of the Bible, as being for the wse of the 
parish, and that it be not alienated from this design ; so. 
that if the Minister be removed or die, yet the Bible may 
still remain.” Mr. Boyle had been very much surprised 


on understanding, that the Scotch Highlanders spoke a 
4 
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dialect so nearly allied to the Irish, as that they should be 
able to understand their Bible; and said had he known it 
sooner, the impression would have been larger ; for the 
Scriptures alluded to, were simply an overplus, remaining 
en hand. But what was the event? Although through 
the medium of the Irish dialect, the trumpet might not 
give such “a certain sound” as could have been desired, 
these Scriptures excited so much attention, that the in- 
habitants almost immediately seemed to say, “ Where 
shall wisdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
standing?” Yes, such was the zeal and thirst resulting 
from a compliance with the first of the above conditions, 
that the people sent for the Bible, “« sometimes to one part 
of the Parish, sometimes to another, that they might read 
it on week days.” It was then returned upon Saturday, 
or Lord’s day morning, that the whole might hear it 
read publicly. Oh! how much is it to be lamented, that 
similar measures were not pursued without imterruption 
to the present day? The recollection, however, of such a 
fact, affords matter for the most pleasing reflection. May 
we not presume, that many good fruits must have result- 
ed, as certainly as there did from the snow and the rain 
which fell at the time? One effect I may be permitted to 
mention as a specimen. Amidst the public commotions 
of 1688, in that part of the kingdom, scarce any of those 
Highlanders, who had received Bibles, or had been in- 
structed in the knowledge of the truth, were at all impli- 
cated, nor did they join the adversaries of the settlement 
at that period,—one proof, among many others, that the 
knowledge which the Scriptures impart is not. only power, 
but that it is peace. 
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3. The Native Irish—The New Testament only had 
been published by Daniel, Archbishop of Tuam, 1602: 
when about thirty years afterwards, an English Gentleman, 
at an advanced period of life, acquired the language, so as 
to address the people in it, and ultimately to promote the 
translation of the whole Scriptures. On this account, the 
labours of BisHor BrpeEtt will be held, by the Irish es- 
pecially, in everlasting remembrance. 

The Bishop had already reached his fifty-seventh year, 
when he began to acquire the Irish tongue. Having ad- 
vised with Archbishop Usher, he selected the man who 
was deemed the first Irish scholar of his day, a Mr. King, 
then about seventy years of age, provided for his support, 
and engaged another gentleman, the Rev. Dennis O’Sher- 
reden, in conjunction with him, in the translation of the 
whole of the old Testament. The Bishop’s favourite stu- 
dy for many years was the Scripture, so that the Hebrew 
and Septuagint were as familiar to him as the English. 
Every day, after dinner or supper, a chapter of the Bible 
was read at his table, whoever were present, when a Bible 
was placed before each individual. Bedell having now 
succeeded so well as to compose a complete grammar of 
the Irish tongue, and to have even a critical knowledge 
of it: as he compared the Inish translation with the Eng- 
lish, so he compared the English, or both, with the He- 
brew, and the Seventy, and with Diodati’s Italian version, 
which he valued highly. For these comparisons of the 
text the Bishop was peculiarly qualified. His knowledge 
of the Italian was complete, as he had lived some years at 
Venice, and was the intimate friend of the celebrated Paul 
Sarpi*. There also he studied the Hebrew language un- 


* Whatever inconsistencies were found in this extraordinary character, Fa- 
ghet Paul, his love to the Scriptures seems te haye been remarkable. He 
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der Rabbi Leo, from whom he acquired the Jewish pro- 
nunciation. Impressed with a conviction of the supreme 
importance of the work he had undertaken, he pursued 
it with unwearied diligence; and having finished the tran- 
slation in a few years, he resolved to print it at his own 
expense. But now an opposition was raised to his under- 
taking ; and, to his surprise, he found that his opponents 
were professing protestants, who contrived to prefer vari- 
ous reasons for hindering the diffusion of Scripture in the 
Irish. Happening, it now appears fortunately, to throw 
out some vile insinuations with regard to the competency 
of the principal translator, King, they were thus instru- 
mental in producing that noble letter of Bedell’s, address- 
ed to the Earl of Strafford, then Lord Lieutenant.— 
« Touching Mr. King’s silliness (which it concerns me 
the more to clear him of, that I be not accounted silly 
myself,) I beseech your Lordship to take information, not 
by them who never saw him till yesterday, but by the an- 
cient churchmen or statesmen of the kingdom, in whose 
eyes he hath lved many years; as the Lord Primate 
(Usher,) the Bishop of Meath, the Lord Dillon, Sir James 
Ware, and the like. I doubt not but your Lordship 
will understand that there is no such danger that the 
translation should. be unworthy because he did it, be- 
ing a man of that known sufficiency, for the Inish espe- 


took particular pleasure in obtaining Bedell’s opinion respecting passages 
which he could not understand ; and when new light was thrown upon them, 
he exulted, it has been said, ‘* with the transport of one, who valued the dis- 
covery of divine truth beyond all things else.” Such was the care with which 
he read the Scriptures, that it being his custom to draw a line under any pas- 
sage which he intended more nicely to consider, there was not a single word in 
his Greek New Testament but was underlined; and numerous marks of at- 
tention of the same kind appeared also in the Old Testament. 
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cially, either in prose or verse, as few are his matches 
in the kingdom. And shortly, not to argue by con- 
jecture and divination, let the work itself speak, yea let 
it be examined, rigoroso examine. If it be found ap- 
proveable, let it not suffer disgrace from the small. boast 
of the workman, but let him rather (as old Sophocles 
accused of dotage) be absolved for the sufficiency of the 
work.” 

All the efforts of the Bishop, however, could not avail 
to stay the tide of opposition! He then resolved to have the 
Bible printed not only at his own charge, but in his own 
house: and with a view to prepare the public mind fa- 
vourably to receive the work, he translated both into Eng- 
lish and Irish, some eloquent commendations of the Scrip- 
tures, from the homilies of Chrysostom and Leo. These 
he circulated, along with his Catechism, and they were well 
received: but before he could accomplish his great de- 
sign, the rebellion broke out, and before tranquillity was 
restored, he himself was taken to a better world ! 

Infinite Wisdom hath enquired, “ Who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good ? and the 
last year of this venerable man’s life, presents before us a 
most singular commentary on this passage. In the autumn 
of 1641, when all around him there was nothing but fire 
and blood and desolation, a secret guard seemed to be set 
upon him, and upon all that he had. From the 23d of 
October, the day on which the civil commotions began, un- 
til the 18th of December following, he and all within his 
walls remained unmolested : indeed he was the only Eng- 
lishman in the county of Cavan, who was suffered to con- 
tinue in his own house undisturbed. Not only his house, 
but all the out-buildings, as well as the church and church- 
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yard, were filled with people, many of whom had lived in 
affluent circumstances, but who were now glad of a little 
straw to lie upon, and of a little boiled wheat to eat. On 
the 18th of December, when the Bishop was removed from 
his house, he and his family were carried to the castle of 
Lochwater, where all except himself were at first put 
in irons. These, however, were afterwards, taken off, 
and, on the 7th of January following, the family were 
finally discharged and relieved. During the four 
next Sabbaths, Bishop Bedell preached regularly, and 
during the last of these, the $0th of January, from Psalm 
exliv. On the 7th and 11th verses, he dwelt with much 
feeling, repeating them again and again. Next day he 
-was taken ill; on the 3d of February, he addressed his fa- 
mily in a most tender and scriptural manner, and at mid- 
night on the 7th he entered the eternal world. At his 
funeral, on the 9th, the Jrish attended in great numbers, 
and firing a volley over his grave, cried out at the same 
time, “* Requiescat in pace ultimus Anglorum.” 

Many atime, since the reign of good King Josiah, has the 
kind providence of God watched over his holy word. He 
has preserved it from fire and from water, and hid it from 
the malice of the profane, and from the strife of tongues. 
So it happened on the present occasion. ‘The manuscript 
was preserved in safety, till about forty years passed away : 
when, in the reign of William and Mary, tothe generous 
and well-directed spirit of a countryman of their own, as 
to another Hilkiah, the Native Irish were greatly mdebt- 
ed. TI allude to the Hon. Roserr Bortz, who, by the 
manner in which he spent his fortune, in promoting the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in various languages, may be 
said to have presented, in his own person, an archetype 
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of the Bible Society. This very pious and extraordinary 
man not only printed the Irish translation at his own ex- 
pense, but contributed to the Welsh, to an edition of part of 
the New Testament in Malayan, and another in the Turk- 
ishlanguage. For some time he was in the habit of spending 
about one thousand pounds annually on benevolent pur- 
poses. The Irish impressions of the Scriptures cost him 
at least seven hundred pounds. 

It was about the year 1682, that the Irish Testaments 
were sent over from London; and effects, at once the 
most striking and delightful, were the result. My la- 
bour and industry,” says Dr. Andrew Sall; in a letter to 
Mr. Boyle, dated 7th Feb. 1682, « my labour and indus- 
try I will not spare, and will lay aside other studies I was 
engaged in to attend this work, being persuaded that none 
other can be of more importance for the glory of God, and 
the good of souls, in this poor country. I have been con- 
firmed in this persuasion, by the great joy I see in the 
country, for the publishing of the New Testament ; with 
many blessings on you, and prayers for you, whose great 
piety and bounty procured this happiness for them.” ——« Se. 
veral Gentlemen of the country, Romanists, came to me 
this term, earnestly desiring to have them for reading to 
their Families; some promised to urge their Priests to 
read chapters of it at mass to the Congregation. or this 
purpose, I wish that a great number of the next edition 
may be exposed to sale at a low rate.” But—Mr. Boyle 
died! and with him, alas! there expired, for more than a 
hundred years, all zeal for promoting this good work, 

Cc 
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8. When we turn to the Welsh, and the history of all 
that has been done to furnish them with the Scriptures, 2 
crowd of the most interesting characters appear before us. 
A few of these should certainly be noticed. . 

Long before the close of the 16th century, we find, 
among others,a private Gentleman of Denbighshire, Wiz- 
t1aM SALEsBURY, promoting the translation, and even su- 
perintending the printing of the New Testament in hand- 
some quarto; an edition which is said to have been print- 
ed at the cost of Mr. Humphrey Toy, in London. Dr, 
Morgan, and Dr. Parry, the successive Bishops of St. 
Asaph, assisted by several others, particularly by Dr. John 
Davis, imbibed the same spirit, and walked in the same steps. 
Speaking of the edition promoted by Parry, m 1620, Dr. 
Llewelyn says, “When I first heard of this edition, printed 
but a little after King James had had the Scriptures trans- 
lated into English from the original Hebrew and Greek, 
and published for a more correct and perfect standard ; 
when I heard of this correction, and new edition of the 
same book in the Welsh tongue, I made no doubt but that 
this must have proceeded from the care of Government, 
and had been particularly planned and ordered by his 
Majesty. How much must I therefore have been sur- 


prised on finding, that nobody had so much as thought 
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of sucha thing! That Parry was entirely a volunteer, 
and was induced to undertake it, merely from the con- 
sideration of the absolute wants and necessities of his 
country.” 

The first impression of the Welsh Bible in 8yo. was 
_ promoted, as already mentioned, by private Gentlemen, 
expressly for the use of poor Families in Wales; and this 
was only the commencement of various octavo editions. 

But the most eminent individuals remain to be men- 
tioned. These in their order were, Tuomas Govucs, of 
London ; GrirritH Jones, of Llandowrer; and Tuo- 
mas Cuarues, of Bala. The first of these, the Rev. 
Thomas Gouge, was a most benevolent and generous man. 
He sustained ‘great loss by the fire in London, so that 
when his wife died, and he had settled his children, he 
had but about £150 per annum left. Yet although he 
was now above the sixtieth year of his age, he used to 
travel over Wales once, and sometimes twice a-year. This 
he continued to do for about the last ten years of his life, 
distributing, with his own hands, his bounty among the 
poor and indigent. He set up a great number of Schools 
throughout the principality, and promoted the printing 
and circulation of the Sacred Scriptures to an unprece- 
dented extent. Of his limited income, he spent regularly 
during these years not less than two-thirds. Yes, restrict- 
ing his own personal expenses to £50 annually, he devo- 
ted £100 chiefly to Wales; and, in consequence of his 
influence with other Gentlemen, he was enabled to effect 
as much good as would have required ten times his in- 
come. The editions of the New Testament in 1672, and 
the Bible of 1678, if not 1690, are to be ascribed chiefly 
to Mr, Gouge; besides a variety of publications in the 
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Welsh, translations from the English tongue. ‘The acs 

count of the faithful discharge of his trust, during his be- 

nevolent labours for Wales, is audited and attested by 

Tillotson, Whichcot, Stillingfleet, Pool, &c. He was a 
Non-conformist, but this did not prevent Archbishop Til- 
jotson from preaching for him a,fwneral sermon, which is 
preserved in his works. << His great love and zeal for his 
work,” says Tillotson, “‘ made all the pains and difficulties 
of it seem nothing to him. He would rise early and sit 
up late; and continued the same diligence and industry to 
the last, though he was in the three score and seventeenth 
year of his age.—For the love of God and. men, he endu- 
red (in Wales) the extremity of heat and cold, which, in 

their several seasons, are both very great there, not only 

with patience but with pleasure ; so that all thimgs con~ 

sidered, there have not, since the primitive times of Chris- 

tianity, been many among the sons of men, to whom that 

glorious character of the Son of God might be aati ap- 

plied, that he went about doing good.” 

The Rev. Grirrirn Jones, of Llandowrer, the india 
fatigable promoter of what was styled the Circulating 
Schools, having been assisted by contributions from vari- 
ous quarters, was rendered the instrument of teaching an 
immense number of the population in Wales to read their 
own tongue. In the course of 24 years, from 1737 to 
1760, exerting himself on two generations at the same 
time, the youth and the adults, about 400,000, are said 
to have been taught, and above 80,000 copies of the 
Welsh Scriptures disposed of; so that, in a few years af- 
terwards, not a Bible or New Testament could be found 
on sale. 

Some time after the decease of this benevolent man, 
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we find a pause in providing our countrymen in Wales 
with the Scriptures in their own tongue: the longest too 
which had taken place since the year 1566; and it was 
this long suspension of attention to the wants of a people, 
so many ef whom had previously been taught to read, 
which operated in a most effectual way, among various 
other circumstances, in giving birth to an InstiruTIon for 
circulating the Word of Life among all nations, the ef- 
fects of which, we fondly hope, will continue to the close 
of the eventful course of time itself. 

The Rev. Tuomas Cuares of Bala in Merioneth- 
shire, having caught the mantle of his predecessor Mr. 
Jones, as he seems to have done that of Mr. Gouge, had 
laboured miost indefatigably in the work of Education, 
and these labours, like those of Messrs. Jones and Gouge, 
had created an ardent desire for the Sacred Oracles. With 
the exception of ten thousand Bibles, and two thousand 
Testaments, which had been disposed of in about twelve 
months, that is in 1798-9, as no edition of the Welsh 
Bible had been printed for thirty years, Mr. Charles ap- 
plied, with his characteristic assiduity, to the friends in 
London, for another impression. With a view to promote 
the design, he “ particularly examined every word, every 
letter, and every stop: he compared eight different im- 
pressions together in the Welsh language, and three in 
English, deemed correct.” Eventually these labours were 
turned to account in both the editions of the Welsh Bible, 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
zeal of Mr. Charles in his Master’s service is well known. 
In the close of an honourably toilsome life, he was distin- 
guished by exertions in promoting the diffusion of the sa- 
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ered Scripture: and it is not improbable that the activity 
of his mind impaired his health. “ My strength,” said 
he, in a letter to the writer of these pages, “ My strength 
begins to fail me for great exertions. Last summer,” 
(that of 1813) “TI was laid aside for two months by 
great debility of body, owing, my Doctors say, to over 
exertion. Through mercy I am considerably recovered, 
but still incapable of pursuing my usual labours with 
that assiduity and exertion I used to do.” During the 
spring of 1814, Mr. Charles often said, while superintend- 
ing an edition of the Welsh Scriptures, afterwards pub- 
lished by the Bible Society, “ As soon as I have finished 
this, I shall be content to lay my head on my pillow, and 
die.” This work was finished on the 19th of August, and 
Mr. Charles died in about six weeks afterwards, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 5th of October, 1814: thus remind- 
ing us, of the last engagements and closing scene of that 
venerable and excellent character, Bishop Hildesley. 


Truly the memory of such men is blessed, and their 
spirit and their example may well be regarded in the light 
of an inheritance to succeeding generations. ‘Their bene- 
volent designs were not, indeed, understood, or not ap- 
preciated, by many in their own day; and with their names, 
to the present hour, “ no bard embalms and sanctifies his 
song;” while the poor people, for whom some of them 
toiled at the midnight lamp, certainly could not recom- 
pense them ; yet still we are sure that those who, under 
the influence of the love of God, thus laboured, shall stand 


in their lot at the end of time, and be recompensed. at the 
resurrection of the just. 
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Comparative Statements, 


These different translations now require to be compared 
with each other, in order to our ascertaining certain points 
of inequality, which call for our present consideration. 


Inequality, as to Time. 


It appears from the above statement, that though Queen 
Elizabeth enacted that the Welsh should have the Scrip- 
tures in their vernacular tongue so early as 1563, and, a 
few years afterwards, provided, at her own expense, types 
and a press for printing them in the Native Irish; the 
same policy was not applied to the Gaelic population of 
Scotland. One should have thought that when James I. 
succeeded to the English throne, the idea would have 
presented itself; but this was not the case. The King 
approved of the measures of Elizabeth, and others, as to 
the Welsh Scriptures, and sanctioned similar steps dur- 
ing his own reign, in reference to the Principality, but 
still nothing was done for the aborigines in this part of 
the United Kingdom. It is true, that in the year 1602, 
King James formed some plans for improving the moun- 
tainous districts of his kingdom. ‘Three towns, which 
might serve as a retreat for the industrious, and a nur 
sery for arts and commerce, were appointed to be built 
in the Highlands and Hebrides; one in Cantyre, another 
in Lochaber, and a third in the Isle of Lewis; and in or- 
der to draw inhabitants thither, all the privileges of royal 
boroughs were to be conferred on them. But this was an 


overbearing measure. which proved of no ayail. For the 
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Gael of Scotland, as yet, no man arose to roll away the 
stone from the well of life, that all might come to the wa 
ter. Still, the translation of ‘the Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular tongue, and teaching the people to read them, 
were not once mentioned; on the contrary, in the year 
1616, the act was passed for abolishing their language, 
as the chief cause of “ barbarity and incivility” among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands! With regard to the 
Native Irish, it must have been remarked, that the print- 
ing of the Scriptures for their use, has been overlooked or 
discountenanced, till within these few years, for more than 
a whole century past ! 

' These, however, are merely general remarks: under 
the head inequality as to time, it is necessary to put upon 
record a few more particulars, painful though they be. 

1. Since the Gaelic New Testament was first printed for 
circulation, it is about fifty years. It was printed, at least 
for the churches, in Wales, above two hundred and fifty 
years ago; so that on an average, not less than siw gene- 
rations of our Welsh brethren, have had an opportunity 
of being enlightened and cheered by the sacred Scriptures, 
in their own tongue, before our countrymen in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland ! 

2. The Bible was provided for Wales 214 years before 
it was published for the Highlanders; and nearly 230 
years before the Jrish, if we except the small distribution 
in Ireland at the end of the seventeenth century. 

3. The Welsh Bible, in one volume octavo, was pub- 
lished for the use of poor families, in the year 1630, but 
there never has been a Gaelic Bible in octavo printed, such 
as the poor Welsh peasant has been enjoying for 188 
years: the Irish octavo is only just published. 
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It may be of service now to fix the eye on a particular 
period, and view the state of two of these translations. 

In the year 1767-8, we find Dr. Llewellyn, when pub- 
lishing on behalf of his Welsh countrymen thus writing : 

« T cannot help lamenting the disadvantages of my 
countrymen in this respect; for a considerable time after 
the Reformation, and, in some measure, even to this day, 
their fellow-subjects in England had great numbers of 
Bibles of different prices and bulk, published im the reigns 
of Elizabeth, of Edward VI. and Henry VIII. In the 
next century they had, as I may say, an infinite quantity, 
not only of books, but of editions printed for their use. 
At present, (besides what is done in Scotland and else- 
where,) the press is continually going at three different 
places in England for this end. Their supplies are as va- 
rious as they can wish; they are as regular and as plen- 
tiful as the harvest or their daily bread. But for the 
supply of Wales, there was but one quarto impression of 
the New Testament, and one of the whole Bible in folio 
during the 16th century. They had no Bible of a port- 
able size and easy purchase, for nearly one hundred years 
after the Reformation. They had but two folio and four 
octavo impressions in all the 17th century, and till a good 
way inthe 18th. The whole number in these several im- 
pressions might amount to about 30,000 Bibles; which, 
if they had come out altogether, and were divided among 
$00,000 inhabitants, would be only one book between half 
a score persons. But that would be a wrong method of 
calculation in this case. This may be the sum of what 
came out at different periods during one hundred and fifty 
years, some part of which time here might not be as many 


Bibles as parishes; and perhaps no single supply before 
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this century yielded more than at the rate of ten books, 
some of them probably not above five books, for a parish. 
Happily the state of things is at present different. ‘There 
have been four impressions within the space of the last 
fifty years, two of them very numerous, containing as 
many as all the editions before 1'700. But still there is not 
the plenty nor the variety which is enjoyed in other parts 
of the kingdom. ‘There is frequent scarcity and dearth: 
generally speaking, and for years together, there is no 
Bible to be had except by accident. The supplies cf it 
when they come by intervals, and at considerable distances, 
they proceed from the benevolent, the generous efforts of 
particular persons or Societies, which are irregular or un- 
certain; and which, if they are plentiful, and especially 
if the books are given away, occasion a glut for the pre- 
sent, and a few years want again.” 

Now, at this very time, in which Dr. Llewellyn was in 
this strain pleading, and pleading certainly like a Chris- 
tian, with the greatest propriety on behalf of his own 
countrymen, the Welsh, how were the Highlanders si- 
tuated? Alas! they had not as yet even beheld any part 
of the Scriptures in Gaelic; nay, there were actually many 
doubts entertained, and differences of opinion about pre- 
paring and printing the Scriptures at all in this language: 
for it was precisely at this period that Dr. Samuel John- 
son was writing his celebrated letter to Mr. Drummond, 
with reference to the Gaelic Scriptures. I did not ex- 
pect,” said he, “ that it would be in an assembly convened 
for propagating Christian Knowledge,—a question whe- 
ther any nation uninstructed in religion should receive in- 
struction, or whether that instruction should be imparted 
to them by a translation of the Holy Books into their own 
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language.”—“ To omit for a year, or for a day, the most 
efficacious method of advancing Christianity, in compliance 
with any purposes that terminate on this side the grave, 
is a crime of which I know not that the world has yet had 
an example, except in the Planters in America.” 

Dr. Llewellyn talks of folio, of quarto, and of octavo 
editions, and there had actually been distributed in the 
Principality, by this time, more than 80,000 copies of the 
Scriptures. Nay, within fifty years preceding, there had 
not been less than four separate impressions—two of these 
had amounted to 30,000 copies, and the whole of them 
had been disposed of in the space of twenty years; so 
that, while among the mountains of Wales there had been 
. an average issue of 1,500 copies annually, for the pre- 
ceding twenty years—the Highlanders were only im the 
act of receiving their first copies of the New Testament. 
As to the Welsh Bibdie, if there were no copies for sale 
in the year 1768, after the distribution of $0,000 from the 
year 1746, and a variety of editions of the New Testa- 
ment with Psalms, published at Shrewsbury—there was 
not only no copy of the Bible in Gaelie at that time, but 
there was not one for more than thirty years after this 
period ! 

Again, “ For upwards of twenty years,” it has been 
said, “ from the settlement of the Reformation by Queen 
Elizabeth; for nearly one hundred years from Britain's 
separation from the Church of Rome, there were no Bibles 
in Wales, but only in the Cathedrals and Chapels. There 
was no provision made for the country or for the people 
in general; as if they had nothing to do with the word of 
God, at least no farther than they might hear it, in their 
attendance on public worship once in the week. This is 
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astonishing !” But what would Dr. Llewellyn have said 
with regard to the state of the Irish and Gaelic popv- 
lations, long after this? What would have been his as- 
tonishment and regret, or; rather may I not say, what 
should be ours? In the same strain, we may lament over 

the immense difference of the several cases: over the far 
greater disadvantages, under which those of the other 
classes of our countrymen, in days that are passed, have 
laboured ; and we may well exclaim, “ For upwards of 
240 years from the settlement of the Reformation by 
Queen Elizabeth—for nearly two hundred and seventy 
years from Britain’s separation from the Church of Rome, 
there were no copies of the Gaelic Bible to be found, 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 

As to Ireland, excepting the gift of Mr. Boyle, it 
may be said that the Irish Bible is only just completed: 
so that the case is still more claimant. In that highly 
important division of the United Kingdom, where two- 
thirds of the population demand our most serious and un- 
ceasing consideration ; the aborigines, in particular, haye 
been overlooked and altogether left out, till lately, in every 
attempt to impart the inestimable blessings of the Chris- 
tian faith, upon kind and Christian principles. Yes, at 
this late period of time, we have to confess and deplore, 
that, with the exception of what has been done long age, 
by Bishop Bedell and Mr. Boyle, we have only begun to 
apply to the Native Irish the same policy, in which, it ap- 
pears that Queen Elizabeth led the way, nearly 250 years 
ago! We are now only printing the Scriptures in one of 
the vernacular dialects of owr own country, and only set- 
ting up Schools to teach the people to read it, above 270 
years after a proclamation was issued, ordering “ the 
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(English) Bible to be brought and placed in the churches 
under the penalty of 40s. per month, for every month 
they should lie without it.”. Two hundred and seventy 
years after, “every one that could, brought the book, and 
busily read it, or got others to read it to them, if they 
could not themselves*—when * elderly persons learned 
to read on purpose, and even children flocked among the 
rest to hear it."—Strype’s Memorials 


Inequality, as to the Proportion of Supply. 


Under this head we shall look back merely for the 
last TWENTY years, and calculate on an average of 

that period. 
_ After the preceding remarks, how pleasing is it to ob- 
serve, that a new and delightful cra with regard to each 
of these important divisions of the British population has 
commenced ; and that none of them are left now to pine 
away under an arbitrary and exclusive policy ? They are 
individually considered as entitled to the same boon from 
Heayen, which we have so long and so richly enjoyed. 
There was a period when neither the Irishman nor the 
Highlander could read im his own tongue the wonderful 
works of God, and that long after the period in which our 
Welsh brethren were going on with their Schools, and 
their editions of the sacred Scriptures, one after ano- 
ther. But that time is now passed, and a different mode 
of calculation has been adopted. Prejudice has died away, 
and the time, it is presumed, is now arrived, when the 


only inquiries upon which we require to deliberate are, 
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the number of the people, and the number of the copies 
of the Scriptures which have been provided for their use, 
Education is now proceeding with rapid steps, both in the 
Highlands, and in Ireland—the proportion of readers is 
mereasing upon us every week, and every day; and ex. 
cept the above inquiries are kept before the eye of those 
who profess to charge themselves with the necessities of — 
their own countrymen in each of these dialects, the dis- 
proportion which has hitherto existed, is in great danger 
of being continued. 

The inequality of the provision cannot, of course, for 
one moment, be ascribed to any partiality on the part of 
those, whose duty it has been to attend to the British 
department of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
nor is there any other Institution, as such, to blame: it 
is the result of a long course of measures previous to the 
existence of this generation, over which they could have 
no controul. It ‘is, however, an inequality with which 
all should now be acquainted ; and, whatever may have 
been the cause, it is one which must now be done away. 
Wales still requires to be attended to, and, on various ac- 
counts highly creditable to its inhabitants, it will be so ; 
but, on the other hand, the Cottages in Ireland, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland, must be regarded as pressing 
upon us claims equal to those in the Principality. 

‘During the last twenty years, viz, from 1798 to 1818, 
there has been published for the use of 


THE WELSH. 


Welsh Bibles printed, ......sserecessssevaesecceveessereeroen 84,797 
Welsh New Testaments, «..scecsceeeeeer er eccccceccsoneccss 93,188 


177,985 
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THE SCOTCH HIGHLANDERS. 


Gaelic Bibles printed,.......2..+.+-- So ntwbioe. ane 45,000 
Gaelic New Testaments,...-...ceececcceccccccce 51,500; 
96,500 


THE NATIVE IRISH. 


Trish octavo Bible, just finished,........ baat eee 5000 copies, 
Irish New Testaments, 5000 of which are at present in 
the press. >... ory Sie os ye reje"e ciel vecvecceeens 15,000 
20,750 
THE MANKS. 

RyPankcsy New ‘Lestamients «1+ ctere aieroipieo\'e-peye © ¢010,.0 a0 2250 
Manks Bible,.....-. ajo vote stonevatel aici cae nieissaeeierets 5000 
7250 


Calculating the Manks at 20,000; the Gaelic at 
400,000; the Welsh at 500,000; and the Native Irish 
at from one and a half to two millions ; the reader will now 
mark the inequality of provision made: and then he must 
also take into the account, that, in Ireland, there had not 
been a single Bible printed for a whole century before : 
in the Highlands and Islands, there had been no Gaelic 
Bibles whatever distributed; and there ‘could not have 
been more than 20,000 copies of the New Testament : 
while in Wales, there had been large and repeated edi- 
tions, both of the Scriptures complete, and of the New 
Testament separately, amounting together to more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies. 
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 dnciualh as to the Number and Variety of 
the Editions. 


Wnuen the absolute necessities of a country are consider- 
ed, the size or shape of a copy of the Sacred Volume is a 
matter of subordinate consideration ; but there can be no 
doubt, that the number of the editions, and the variety as to 
type and size, materially promote the reading of the Sa- 
cred Volume. The smaller type is most acceptable to the 
young, and the larger is necessary for the old; and if 
the different ages of individuals are consulted in one part 
of our country, nay, and their taste and their conveni- 
ence, there is no reason why this should not be done in 
every other part of the Kingdom. 

Of the New Testament, there have been printed for 
Wales from ten to fifteen different editions; for the High- 
lands, as yet, there have been only four. In Wales, it 
has been once in handsome quarto, twice in duodecimo, 
and about ten if not ¢welve times in octavo: m the High- 
lands it is only to be found in duodecimo, the octayo of 
1767 being long since out of print. Of the Bidle com- 
plete, there have been at least 17 different editions print- 
ed for the Principality of Wales: there have been only 
two for the Highlands, one of which is out of print. 

At the present moment, the inhabitants of Wales are 
furnished with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment either in 12mo. or 8vo. in three different types, and 
at seven different prices. Compared with this provision 
the Highlander has no choice—there is only one size, whe- 
ther of type or page. The duodecimo Bible of the Welsh 
peasant is a neat portable volume, only half as thick as that 
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of the Highlander, which, when bound in one volume; 
measures from 31 to 33 inches in thickness! a most 
inconvenient and unshapely size for a duodecimo volume. 
It is, indeed, preferable to bind the Gaelic Bible in two 
volumes ; but then the weight ought to be considered. 
The Welsh Bible weighs not more than the first volume 
of the Gaelic Bible, which in two volumes is equal to not 
less than 2lb. 9oz. English weight *. 

The Highlander then at present has, in fact, no por- 
table Bible for the pocket—he has-no octavo Bible, nor 
ever had, such as has been printing for the poor Welsh 
family for above 180 years, and such as has just been 
published for the Irish and for the Manksmen—he has no 
large type octavo New Testament for the aged—while, at 
thesame moment, the ueat pocket Testament prized by 
the children, and the pocket Bible of the same size, are 
both out of print ! 


Conclusion, 

I trust it will now be generally admitted, that a 
case has been made out, particularly with regard to the 
extremities of the United Kingdom, which demands im- 
mediate consideration. Of the disproportion as to the 
number of readers, in these different parts of the em- 
pire, I am fully aware, and this of itself ought to be 
invariably kept in view; yet this circumstance will by 
no means fully account for the disparity as to the num- 
bers of the Scriptures printed. But why should we dwell 
upon causes, even an allusion to which is now felt to be 

* This is, however, an excellent and a cofrect edition of the Gaelic Scrip- 
ures ; and though it is not suitable for the pocket, or for carrying such great 
distances as the Highlander frequently requires to walk to church, it suits ex- 
‘tremely well in other cases: but if the entire demand continues to bear upon 
this edition, it will be exhausted much sooner than it ought to be, or than it 


might. 
D 
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painful? The mists of prejudice, and. of an unwise and 
unchristian policy, have fled before the brightness of a bet- 
ter day, and the inquiry returns upon us,—W hat remains 
to be done? The Scriptures provided are, it seems, not yet 
adequate to the number of readers: while education is ra- 
pidly on the increase both im Ireland and in the Highlands. 
In the sister kingdom, the proportion of the Scriptures yet 
distributed among the inhabitants is but small: and with 
reference to all the Iberian tribes in particular, every 
English inhabitant ought to be reminded, that, in his 
tongue, there have been of the Bible complete, and the 
New Testament separately, from 250 to 300 editions at 
least; while in the vernacular tongues of these our breth- 
ren and fellow Countrymen, the editions have, compara- 
tively, been few indeed. For ages, the light of divine re- 
velation hath shone upon us with a clear and a steady 
flame, while, in regard to these interesting tribes and clans, 
the beams of divine revelation, so far as editions of the 
Sacred Volume are concerned, have, ‘like angel visits,’ 
been ‘few and far between.” 4 

I trust, therefore, that the prodigious disproportion of 
copies hitherto printed in the Celtic, or Iberian tongues, 
whether in comparison with the English, or, more partieu- 
larly, with each other, will not be disregarded nor forgot- 
ten; while, at the same time, all extravagance of propo- 
sal should be carefully avoided. Under this impression, 
therefore, I proceed. 


Editions of the Celtic Seriptures desirable. 
I. GaELic.—An octavo edition of the New Testament, in 
a bold small pica letter, is very much wanted immediately ; 
and at no distant period, an octavo Bible, similar to the 
English octavo, is truly desirable, and should certainly be 
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printed, except the necessity of such a family book, be 
superseded by the quarto after mentioned. 

The Pocket Bible, and the New Testament of the same 
size, are both daily inquired for; and, on account of the 
youth in the Highlands and Islands, why should they 
not, without any delay, be reprinted ? 

The quarto edition of the Gaelic Bible, now in the 
press, is in stereotype, and has advanced, I believe, to 
about the end of the Pentateuch, at the expence of the 
Society in Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledge. 

With regard to the Gaelic Scriptures, it will be remem- 
bered, that an increasing population im Canada, and vari- 
ous districts of North America, stand in need of them, as 
well as the inhabitants of the Highlands and Hebrides. 

If. Tue Native Irtsp—An Irish Bille, in the Irish 
character will, of course, soon follow the New Testament, 
which is at present in the press: for we cannot too soon 
become “all things to all men, that we may by all means 
save some.” This is a species of Christian policy, every 
step in which, will, before Jong, be richly repaid, and in 
a style peculiar to that long, long neglected, but most in- 
teresting people. Yes, for fervent and heartfelt indeed, 
roust be the blessing which will come on the head of those 
who attend to the Native Irish, by distributing the Scrip- 
tures of truth among them, in their own ancient language: 
a people who are so susceptible of kindness, and are be- 
sides, at present, so ike the ground when it tarrieth for the 
latter rain. “I speak of the great mass,” says one of 
their most eloquent advocates, “and I do think that I 
perceive a something in the natural character of Treland, 
which draws me, more attractively, to the love of its peo- 
ple, than any other picture of national manners ever has 
inspired. Even amid the wildest extravagance of that 
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humour, which sits so visibly, and so universally, on the 

countenance of the Irish population, I can see a heart and 

a social sympathy along with it. Amid ail the wayward 

and ungovernable flights of that rare pleasantry which 

belongs to them, there is something by which the bosom 

of an Irishman can be seriously and permanently affected, 
and which I think, in judicious hands, is convertible into 

the finest results on the ultimate character of that people*.”. 
Were the same attention to be paid to the Native Irish 

type that there has been to that of the German 12mo Bi. 

ble, printed in London; and the same attention to the 

Gaelic which has been to the Welsh nonpareil, two elegant, 

portable, and useful Bibles would be the result. 

Ill. Tue Manxs.—In January 1776, the Bishop of 
Sodor and Mann informed the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, that “ having quired what further 
number of the New or Old Testament, or of either volume 
of the /atter was wanting, for the present use of the island ; 
he had found that about 400 copies of the whole Old Tes- 
tanient, and 300 of the New, would amply furnish the 
inhabitants;—that to supply, however, this demand, and 
even future ones, until the end of the century at least, 
there yet remained a sufficient quantity in the hands of 
Mr. Moore or of the printers at Whitehaven.” 

The century was therefore suffered to pass away: but 
not long after, viz. in 1811, the Bishop having recom- 
mended to his clergy, to ascertain the want of the Scrip- 
tures in their respective parishes, returns were made in 
comphance with that recommendation, when not fewer than 
1326 copies of the Mahks New Testament required to be 
sent for the accommodation of the inhabitants of the Island. 
Nay; repeated demands have been miade since that period, 


* Dr. Chalmers. 
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and it now appears that not less than 2250 have been 
‘printed. Such being the request in which the New Tes 
tament was held, the Old behoved to follow; and the 
reader must have been pleased to learn, that a Manks Bi- 
ble im octavo, has just been published by the Bible Society. 
IV. Tue Wetsu.—Though the Welsh are better provided 
than the Scotch Highlander, or Native Irishman, yet it will 
beremarked as singular, that they have never had the Scrip- 
tures complete in guarto, nor I believe in 24mo, or the poc- 
ket size. The readers there must be numerous; and the 
Welsh, as a Celtic tribe, are in possession of claims on the 
public bounty peculiar to themselves. Ina word, they are 
-Now entitled to attention. Their liberality, and their collec~ 
tions, have been such as to call forth the warmest tribute of 
gratitude and approbation ; and it says not a little for the 
Welsh peasantry, after all their former supplies of Welsh 
Scriptures, that, “when the arrival of the cart was announ- 
ced which carried the first load, (of the edition printed by 
the Bible Society,) they went out im crowds to meet it ; 
welcomed it as the Israelites did the ark of old; drew it 
into the town ; and eagerly bore off every copy as rapid- 
ly as they could be dispersed. The young people were 
to be seen consuming the whole night in reading it; and 
labourers carried it with them to the field, that they nught 
enjoy it during the intervals of their labour, and lose no op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with its sacred truths.” 
_ Whata truly gratifying circumstance Is it, that precisely 
the same eagerness and gratitude, and the same ardour of 
mind, have been manifested on the plains of Ireland, and 
among the mountains, and glens, and islands of Scotland. 
Indeed, the peculiar blessing of heaven seems to wait upon 
every measure which has been adopted with a view to en- 
lighten these interesting parts of our beloved country. 
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Portions of Sacred Scripture. 

When such a'profuse supply of Seripture is enjoyed 
by the people of this kingdom, there is cne caution which 
appears to me particularly seasonable. Our blessed Lord, 
it will be remembered, could multiply loaves and fishes at 
his will to an indefinite extent, yet even He, at such a time, 
demanded of his disciples, that they should gather up the 
fragments, that nothing might be lost. “ The food divine 
for pious souls,” as the Irish have lately styled it, demands 
much more regard. It has, however, very frequently 
appeared to the writer, that, in presenting-children or 
adults, when at School, with complete copies of the Bible, 
im many instances, there was much of needless profusion 
and waste. That the Scriptures should be read at School, 
is an infinitely important measure; but, instead of one 
hundred Bibles, in many cases, ten would answer the pur- 
pose much better, by simply dividing each of these copies 
into ten parts. Bind these separately, and then the book 
will not be so soon injured—the back of it will not be 
broken, nor the boards torn or worn from it, as is too fre- 
‘quently the case, when entire copies are given to each 
Scholar. In short, the books would not only preserve 
their appearance much longer, but the interest of the Scho- 
lar would be kept up by the circumstance of receiving a 
different book, so frequently. ' 

Independently of this expedient, I would venture to 
suggest the revival and extension of an excellent old cus- 
tom, so far as schools and the art of reading are concern- 
ed, that of printing, separately, certain distinct books of 
‘the Scripture. The Proverbs of Solomon were at one 
period generally used, in this manner, in most of the pa- 
rochial Schools in Scotland, and an Edition of them has 
been published in Dublin, within these four years, having 
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the Irish and English in parallel columns. I cannot at- 
tempt to say what may be advisable for Wales, but, for 
Freland and the Highlands, I would beg leave strongly to. 
recommend that, out of the Old Testament, the Psalms and 
Proverbs be printed in one neat 18mo volume ; and out of 
the New Testament, Luke, the Acts, and the Romans, in 
another of the same size. These two small volumes would 
form excellent pocket Companions; they would at once meet 
the wishes of the Teachers, and the taste of the Scholars. 


Having thus briefly noted the most prominent features, 
of the present condition of our Celtic countrymen, with 
regard to their possession of the word of life, I may be 
permitted to affirm, that every argument which has been 
employed for the general circulation of the Sacred Vo- 
lume, will here apply with peculiar force: and to these 
might be added, all that is powerful and tender in the love 
of country, and, to many readers, the love of kindred. 
But to adduce arguments in favour of the multiplication 
of copies of these Scriptures: the translations of which, 
were undertaken under such unfavourable and discoura- 
ging circumstances, as well as pursued with such noble 
ardour; the original printing of which has, in every in- 
stance, been marked by such a peculiar cast of disinterest- 
ed and princely generosity on the part of individuals; and 
the circulation of which has invariably been followed by 
such transporting consequences, would be strange indeed. 

No, the spirit of the present day requires not the aid of 
argumentative eloquence, on an occasion such as the pre- 
sents and I therefore conclude, under the impression, that 
nothing more was required, in order to secure all due at- 
tention to every reasonable want, than the humble yet 
powerful rhetoric of well authenticated fact. 
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OXFORD BIBLES. 


An Article published in the British Magazine for March 1833. 
—— 


MR. CURTIS’ MISREPRESENTATIONS EXPOSED. 
Sir, 

MANY of your readers will be glad to learn some particulars not 
generally known respecting the earliest editions of our Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and the changes, if any, that have been intro- 
duced since the first publication of it. With some of your readers, too, 
the subject will have acquired a greater interest, from the complaints 
recently made against the privileged printers of our Bibles, and more 
especially from the grave accusations of a pamphlet addressed by Mr. 
Curtis, of Islington, to the Bishop of London. 

In my estimation there is nothing more deserving of respect and pro- 
tection, than the honest confidence with which an unlettered peasant 
looks upon his English Bible as expressing to him the genuine word of 
God. Take merely the blessings that Bible affords to one single indi- 
vidual, the fortitude it imparts to him in his moments of temptation, 
and the calmness it gives to days and nights of sickness and sorrow, and 
there is an amount of virtue inspired by it, which has never been equal- 
led by any other instrument of happiness. But consider also the mul- 
titude of places where such individuals may be found, follow our lan- 
guage into every quarter of the globe, and see that its constant com- 
panion, and iu many cases the only instructor that it brings with it, is 
the English Bible; and it will be manifest, that no limit can be as- 
signed to the importance of translating the Scriptures faithfully, and 
preserving that translation, as far as may be, pure and undefiled. 

The first edition of the Authorized Version was published in the year 
1611, in folio, and in large black letter, and was quickly followed by 
other editions of various sizes, some in a type of the same description, 
others in a smaller black type, and others again in the Roman character, 
to such an extent, that I have met with copies of at least eleven differ- 
ent impressions issued before the year 1618. The first edition is the 
most important, as coming more immediately from the hands of the 
Translators. “Even in that, however, errors would exist, and could not 
have been avoided, whatever degree of care might be bestowed upon it: 
but as they might be either mechanical or critical, the duty of the pri- 
vileged printers, as to the proper treatment of them, would differ ac- 
cording to the same distinction. If such readings, being untrue to 
the original language, could fairly be considered as errors of the press, 
they must without question be removed ; or if, being from their nature 
unlikely to have had such an origin, they might still be errors of copy, 
they must also be corrected: but how must they be treated, if they 
could not be owing to either of these causes, but were clearly mistakes 
in point of judgment or knowledge on the part of the Translators ? 
There is only one case perhaps in which it would become the duty of 
the privileged editor to enter into questions of criticism, without some 
express authority to support him. If a given mistake of the Translators 
had already been corrected before his time, if the public opinion had 
concurred, either avowedly or tacitly, in the change, he might reason- 
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ably hope that the general acknowledgment of the truth would relieve 
him from the obligation of returning into error. I say nothing of the 
boldness which first made the alteration; I only commend the sound 
judgment which, after it was generally adopted, did not hesitate to re- 
tain It. 

Now all this, and more than this, applies to the first edition of our 
English Bible. There are errors in it of such a description as not to be 
explained by the common inaccuracies of the press, but owing probably 
in some cases to the defectiveness of the copy delivered to the printer ; 
in others, it may be, to the imperfect knowledge of the Translators 
themselves. Do not suppose for a moment that I would depreciate 
the labours of those admirable men, or cast a reproach upon the com- 
parative unskilfulness of their times: the same causes of mistake are 
still in operation, and I am confident that there is no book whatever 
published in our own days, requiring the same descriptions of science 
and attention, which does not contain the same variety of mistakes. 
The following are a few among many of the more important errors to 
be found in the edition of 1611; and, to save some trouble, I will call’ 
the first edition (*the one considered such in Oxford) A, the questioned 
edition B, and the edition of 1617 C. 


Exod. xiv. 10. Twenty-one words printed twice over in A; cor- 
rected in B. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. prepared, A and B; repaired, correctly C. 

Ezra iii. 5. offered. twice over A and B; corrected C. 

Job xxxix. 30. he, A and B; she, correctly C. 

Psalm Ixix. 32. good, A and B; God, correctly C. 

Jer. xxxviil. 16. Zedekiah, omitted in all three. 

Mal. iv. 2. ye, omitted A and B; inserted C. 

Ezek. xxiv. 7. not, omitted A and B; inserted C. 


From these cases, and others which might easily be adduced, we may 
shew the value of subsequent editions, admitting at the same time the 
paramount authority of the first. 

But we might fancy perhaps, that as errors were thus gradually re- 
moved, there must have appeared at no distant period an edition pre- 
senting a perfect standard, and therefore precluding any further change. 
In point of fact, however, the editions which have corrected former 
errors, have frequently introduced new errors of their own. ‘To confine 
ourselves to early examples : 


Prov. xviii. 19. barres, correctly A; bares, B. 

Prov. xvi. 5. unpunished, correctly A; punished, B. 

Matt. xxvi. 36. Jesus, correctly A; Judas, B. 

Heb. xii. |. unto, which appears in A, B, and C, was omitted, pos- 
sibly at an earlier period, but certainly in an edition of 1629. ; 


And thus we see that errors might continue, even in modern Bibles, 
partly from a rigid adherence to the first edition, partly from the un— 
avoidable mistakes of subsequent printers, which more careful editors 
might still feel it to be their duty to remove. 

But let any one look at the condition of our language in the reign of 
king James I, and he will find that there were then no established rules 


‘* A is the folio in large black letter, from which the reprint is now taking in Ox- 
ford. B is the No. I, of Mr. Curtis. C is the edition of 1617. Of all these, being 
folios in large black letter, I have copies in my own possession. 
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of spelling, nor any attempts made to preserve uniformity. In the first 
edition of the Bible, for instance, we have the same word spelt differently 
in the same sentence, and letters omitted or inserted with so much 
caprice, that we might suppose the variations to have been made for the 
mere convenience of the printer. When we add to this the tendency of 
words to become obsolete, such as bought, to signify a curve or knot; 
fet, the derivative of fetch; lift, instead of lifted; and rent, instead of 
rend; we might expect that in process of time many and great would be 
the changes in words required by the altered condition of general know- 
ledge. The language itself would have so far varied, that the original 
edition could no longer be employed for the actual business of the press, 
and a new copy must be supplied, derived from and depending upon the 
authority of the first, but constituting for all mechanical purposes a new 
standard. 

From these defects existing in the original edition, and from the im- 
perfect manner in which the Scriptures had recently been published, 
Archbishop Secker recommended that a revision of the Authorized Ver- 
sion should be made in the University of Oxford, and several learned 
persons undertook, in conjunction with the Delegates of the University 
Press, to prepare an edition more perfect than any that had preceded it. 
The result of this undertaking was the publication, in the year 1769, of 
two editions, one in 4to, and the other in folio, commonly known as 
Dr. Blayney’s ; the latter of which, being the more accurate of the two, 
has been considered since that time as the standard for the English 
Bible. . 
It is clear, from the instructions given to Dr. Blayney, and the account 
rendered by himself of his labours, that the folio edition of 1611 was his 
standard in reforming the text, and that he deviated from it in those 
cases only where his collations with other Bibles (viz. that of Bishop 
Lloyd of the year 1701, and two printed at Cambridge) enabled him 
to point out errors both in the first edition and in many others that fol- 
lowed it. 

The adoption of this plan, so powerfully recommended, and under- 
taken with the utmost rectitude of purpose, I will neither defend nor 
-complain of: I hope to be able to shew hereafter, that so far as the De- 
legates of the Oxford Press have retained Dr. Blayney’s edition as their 
standard, they have been fully justified in doing so. I must of course 
confine my assertion within certain limits of time: but I assert, that for 
the last twelve years the text of the Oxford Bibles, though not totally 
free from errors, affords a more perfect specimen of faithful printing, 
than any other book I am acquainted with of the same extent. 

And this leads me to consider a pamphlet entitled, “‘ The existing 
«< Monopoly, an inadequate Protection, of the Authorized Version of 
.** Scripture,” and consisting of four letters addressed by Mr. Curtis of 
Islington to the Bishop of London ; a pamphlet which I recommend for 
_perusal to all persons who can derive pleasure from seeing feelings and 
statements placed in painful opposition to each other, positive assertions 
resting upon precarious facts, professions of kindness and sincerity in 
-company with strong tokens of artifice and malignity, assumptions of 
knowledge in cases where there was real ignorance, and a smooth sur- 
face of complacency and disinterestedness but half concealing a sense of 
-bitter disappointment. : 

I will confine myself however to those portions of the pamphlet which 
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concern the Oxford Press, leaving, as I well may, both the Cambridge 
Syndicate and the King’s Printer to defend themselves respectively from 
the charges brought against them. 

And first as to the conduct of the Delegates in the time of Dr. Blay- 
ney. 
0k Shall we find,” asks Mr. Curtis, ‘« that Dr. Blayney, or any of his 
“‘ learned friends, KNEw the edition of 1611, to which they evidently 
‘‘ refer as King James’ Bible, to be the first or original edition? The 
“* phrase, ‘ the edition of 1611,’ was evidently written on the supposition 
“* of there being but one edition of that year. But I personally possess 
“* rwo: (the candid reader will excuse a necessary egotism, in stating 
“« matters of fact :) the copies of the Universities are all of one edition, 
‘‘T believe: but in the Archbishop's library at Lambeth, and lately in 
** the possession of George Offor, Esq. of Tower Hill, was a distinct edi- 
“tion of 1611, answering to my No. 1. Those of the Universities, 

-“ answer to my No, 2; and these editions are both in the ‘ large black 
“<letter.’” Page 5A. 

And again; “ ‘But the fact of there being two editions, at least, of 
* this year (1611)—one in the Lambeth library, and another at his 
“hand, is surely sufficient to prove that Dr. Blayney and the Oxford 
** Reformers of the text in 1769, were disgracefully ignorant of the 
“« materials they might have accumulated for their task: the resolution 
“‘ of the Delegates bears this ignorance of a vital point (which is the 
“< first edition) on the face of it; and leaves it doubtful whether 
** throughout the whole business, they had a document of the slightest 
** genuine authority before them! ‘That is, they may have mistaken a 
“ second and more inaccurate, for the first and genuine edition of the 
“Translators.” Page 55. 

I answer, that thirteen copies of A (the Oxford original) have been 
examined at Oxford; most of which have titles to the Old Testament, 
and all of them to the New. In every instance the date is 1611. 
Again, eight copies of B (the Curtis original) have also been examined, 
and four of them have titles to the Old ‘Testament bearing date 1613, 
the titles of the rest being lost. In these cases the titles of the New 
Testament bear date 1611, but they appear to be taken, with some 
little alteration, from the same block with that of the edition A. This 
evidence then proves A to be of the year 1611, and B to be of subse- 
quent date; and the result is confirmed by many small but decisive 
tokens, by ich an intelligent and experienced printer can easily dis- 
cover that B is the later of the two impressions. The Lambeth copy 
gives no support to the opinion of Mr. Curtis, as it did not belong to 
that Library before the time of Archbishop Secker, and is found on ex- 
amination to be made up from different editions, containing many leaves 
in various parts of the book, ascertained to belong to the year 1640. 
But all this might be totally unknown to Mr. Curtis. Could he be as 
ignorant of the fact that his edition B is ‘‘ more inaccurate” than A, 
when the instances he actually produces in the comparison of the two 
are evidence of it? 

In reference to the same undertaking, Mr. Curtis says, ‘* Dr. Blay- 
** ney and the Oxford Delegates did not know enough of the matter to 
“distinguish between typographical and critical alterations,” p. 57. 
It appears to me that the Bibles they employed for collation (the He- 
brew and Greek originals being constantly before them) were wisely 
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and skilfully selected. Their edition of 1611 would naturally be con- 
sidered as their standard, and the most elaborate editions of modern 
date, such as Bishop Lloyd’s of the year 1701, and the two Cambridge 
Bibles, would be well calculated to point out the alterations, whether 
right or wrong, which had subsequently been made in the text. It is 
difficult to conceive that Dr. Blayney, who was an eminent Hebrew 
scholar, should have known nothing of the nature of criticism, and that 
Delegates of the Oxford Press should be totally unacquainted with the 
art of printing. 

But Mr. Curtis says, “ Dr. Burton is my authority for stating that 
“there do not seem to have been any formal or written instructions 
* given to Dr. Blayney,” p. 52: and again, ‘“‘ The Regius Professor of 
“ Divinity states, that it” [the list of Italics altered by Dr. Blayney] 
“* never afterwards was heard of,” p. 52, note. It is not safe to trust 
Mr. Curtis with the explanation of Dr. Burton's meaning. Dr. Burton 
really says, “‘ As to the list, I can find no trace of it; if it was given 
“in to the Vice-Chancellor, it does not appear to have been preserved.” 
And again, “ The instructions to which Dr. Blayney alludes, were 
“* merely a resolution at a meeting of the Delegates of the Press, that 
“he should compare the edition of 1611, Bishop Lloyd's of 1701-3, 
“and the Cambridge editions of 1743 and 1760. Nothing beyond 
“ this appears in the minutes of the meetings of the Delegates. Dr. 
“« Blayney was aided throughout by a committee of Delegates,” p. 46. 
So then Dr. Burton states that he could not find the list, not that it 
never existed ; that instructions were actually put into the form of a 
resolution, and that several members of the Board which made the re- 
solution, were constantly acting with Dr. Blayney as his colleagues ; 
not, as Mr. Curtis has it, ‘* that there do not seem to have been any 
*« formal or written instructions given to Dr. Blayney.” 

Not contented however with throwing a suspicion upon the standard 
‘of 1611, employed by Dr. Blayney, Mr. Curtis says*, ‘* that the gross 
“« state of the entire edition” [of Bishop Lloyd's Bible] “ was unknown 
“to Dr. Blayney, and of course to his learned employers and coad- 
“ jutors.” And afterwards, “Ought they not to have known a fact on 
“* the records of the Convocation of the Established Church?” p. 54. 
Now observe the reason he assigns for this summary condemnation. 
*< Dr. Blayney so particularly notices the errors of the figures in the 
“‘ marginal references of this Bible, that in justice to him one cannot 
“« but add, it appears very clearly that the gross state of the entire edi- 
“‘ tion was unknown to him,” p. 53; and again, p. 54, note. Dr. 
Blayney could not be silent respecting the condition of the marginal 
references, because it was his avowed purpose to make considerable 
use of them. Would Dr. Blayney need to say any thing of the errors 
-of the text, when, from the plan he professed to follow, they could not 
be thought likely to mislead him? 

Mr. Curtis complains of the alterations made by Dr. Blayney in the 
paragraph marks, and says, by way of example, ‘‘ The Translators, 
*« placing this mark of a distinct subject, Matt. xxviii. 19, express their 
* opinion that the important commission of that verse was given in the 
** mount of Galilee: the modern Bibles placing it at the 18th verse, in- 

* Mr. Curtis uses the word gross as if it had been applied by Lewis himself in 
: cen, of the Bible to Bishop Lloyd’s edition: The fact is not so. See Lewis, 
p- ° . : i ; 
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** dicate a different opinion,” p. 58, note. I do not know to what 
modern Bibles Mr. Curtis is referring, but I have reason to believe that 
the paragraph marks in the Oxford Bibles have not been printed ac- 
cording to the method of Dr. Blayney for upwards of fifteen years. 

The next complaint is on the subject of Italics, and this will require 
attentive consideration. I see, from the Postscript of the pamphlet, 
that at the last meeting of the sub-committee of Dissenting Divines, 
appointed to verify and report upon the collations of Mr. Curtis, reso- 
lutions were adopted, which give no countenance to his other accusa- 
tions, but express a strong dislike of the alterations “‘ made in the Ver- 
*‘ sion of king James by changing innumerable words and phrases into 
‘* Italics.” Now for every member of this committee of whom I have 
any knowledge (with the exception of their Secretary) I feel great and 
unfeigned respect. Most of them have made themselves known by 
their talents and attainments; and some of them “have supported the 
cause of Christianity by publications surpassed by few others of their 
times. I cannot but feel, therefore, that a conviction expressed by such 
men is entitled to immediate and earnest attention. 

I would submit to their candid consideration, that the objections 
made by them apply to all cases of Italics, whether inserted by subse- 
quent editors, or proceeding from the Translators themselves. Accord- 
ing to the resolution, these alterations ‘‘ convey to the reader the idea, 
*« that wherever any words are printed in Italics, there is nothing cor- 
“« responding to them in the original text,” p. 114. If the more recent 
Italics convey such an idea, so also must the Italics of the Translators, 
supposing them to be the only instances of the kind remaining in our 
Bibles. Must we then discard them also? Or if we leave the “original 
Italics, without marking other cases still more deserving of the distinc- 
tion, should we not in effect be saying, that the cases of the Translators 
do afford grounds for the suspicions of the reader, but that there are no 
other words in the Version that are in the same manner supplements to 
the original ? 

But does not in fact the whole question turn upon this idea of the 
reader? Who tells the reader that these words printed in Italics have 
nothing corresponding to them in the original text? These Divines 
themselves do not; for they say, and truly say, that these words are 
‘< absolutely necessary in order to give the full force of the Hebrew and 
‘© Greek idioms.” In the Family “Bible of Mant and D’ Oyley in like 
manner it is stated that ‘* these words have none corresponding to them 
‘<in the original Hebrew or Greek text, but that the sense is implied.” 
Dr. Adam Clarke says the words printed in Italics are “ avowedly not 
‘in the original, but were thought necessary by our Translators to 
“‘ complete the sense, and accommodate the idioms of Hebrew and 
“ Greek to that- of the English language,” pref. p. xxiii. Dr. Geddes 
calls them ‘‘ necessary and implied supplements,” (see Mr. Curtis, 
p- 82.) Whence then this mistaken idea of the reader? Mr. Curtis 
says, ‘‘ They generally indicate, as commonly understood, that there are 
*< no words exactly corresponding with ¢hem in the original ; and that 
“« where they occur, it has not the precise sense of the Hebrew or Greek 
“* that is expressed, but a sense approaching it as nearly as the idiom of 
“ our language will admit,” p.59. So then this mistaken idea of the 
reader is to be assumed on the belief of Mr. Curtis; and he will do 
what he can to increase and to propagate the mistake. 
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* The Translators themselves have left no record of their reasons for 
admitting such a distinction into their text; but it is clear that in most 
instances their object, if any, was purely philological. ‘The words 
printed by them in a different character are for the most part. absolutely 
necessary to give the full force of the original languages, owing to the 
difference in idiom between them and the English. But the fact is, 
that the distinction was already familiar to the “English reader. It ex- 
isted in the Bishops’ Bible, printed i in 1572; it was repeated in the 
Geneva Bible, printed in London in 1578; and the reason assigned in 
the latter case is as follows: “ Whereas the necessitie of the sentence 
“‘ required any thing to be added (for such is the grace and proprietie 
** of the Ebrewe and Greeke tongues, that it can not but either by cir- 
‘* cumlocution, or by adding the verbe, or some word be understand of 
‘them that are not well practised therein), we have put it in the text 
*« with an other kinde of letter, that it may easily be discerned from the 
“< common letter.” 

If this be so, it might perhaps be thought the best method to aban- 
don the distinction entirely; but that is not the result to which the 
argument, as employed by Mr. Curtis, would bring us. And before 
such a result is adopted, it would be well to consider, that there may 
be instances in which the distinction is important, and that we are not 
competent judges of the whole question, until it has been patiently and 
thoroughly examined. For instance, Heb. iii. 3. “This man was 
“counted,” &c. Heb. vii. 24. “* This man, because he continueth 
“‘ ever,’ &c. Heb. x. 24. ‘“‘ This man, after he had offered one sacri- 
“ fice,’ &c. In these three cases, the word man is applied to Christ, 
‘the Greek being in every instance a mere pronoun. Dr. A. Clarke has 
printed all of them in Italics ; the Oxford edition of 1824 only two of 
them; and the edition A only one. Which of all these methods would 
the Divines, who complain of our Italics, think it their duty to adopt? 
On this subject I will only add, that the Italics of our modern Bibles 
had most of them been introduced at different periods before the time 
of Dr. Blayney ; and that it would be as easy to find precedents for in- 
creasing the number of them, as for reducing it. 

In the heads or contents of chapters, Dr. Blayney made considerable 
changes, and Mr. Curtis thinks it necessary to enlarge upon them, al- 
though he acknowledges that they are suppressed. They have in fact 
been discontinued in the Oxford Bibles for many years. 


* In the evidence given by Mr. Curtis before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Patents of the King’s Printers, he says, “ Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Pre- 
face to the Bible, states that he has corrected many thousand errors in the Italics, 
“ ¢which made God to speak what he never did speak.’”” The very words create a 
suspicion that Mr. Curtis was perverting them from their proper meaning. And 
such was really the case. “In these [the Italics] I found,” says Dr. Clarke, “ gross 
-“ corruptions, particularly where they have been changed for Roman characters, 
“ whereby words have been attributed to God which he never spoke.” On an ex- 
amination also of Dr. Clarke’s text, I have found in every instance compared by me, 
and particularly in the passages complained of by Mr. Curtis, (Exod. xii. 36, &c.) 
that the Oxford Italics are retained. I have also compared the Oxford 4to of 1824, 
with Dr. C.’s text in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and I find that, in addition to the 
Italics of the former, Dr. C. admitted at least three new cases of them: viz. ix. 17. 
xii. 19. and xii. 25. So that Mr. Curtis did really, and if he had looked at the pas- 
sage, must knowingly have alleged the authority of Dr. A. Clarke, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in favour of an opinion directly opposed to his real 
sentiments. 
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The changes also made in the column titles afford him materials for 
fresh indignation. It is possible that some of them were made without 
sufficient reason: but I certainly have never myself considered those 
titles of greater importance, than as helps for discovering a required 
passage ; and I am sure that they could not have been preserved con- 
stantly as they were left by the ‘Translators, unless all subsequent edi- 
tions had corresponded exactly in page and in column with the first 
impressions. 

Our next subject shall be the distinction made by the Translators in 
printing the word Lord. Using the same word for the two Hebrew 
names Jehovah and Adonai, they denoted the first of them by capitals, 
Lorp, and the second by smaller letters, Lord. New distinctions fol- 
lowed, whenever the two names Jehovah and Adonai were in juxta- 
position, and under other varieties of circumstance. Now, when the 
difference to the printer is so. easily overlooked, it is not unreasonable - 
to expect that errors of this description, in whatever edition they might 
occur, should be considered as errors of the press. They will probably 
be found in every edition of the Bible. The edition of 1611 contains 
some extraordinary cases: in Ezek. i. 3. where Lord occurs twice, and 
is printed after the two methods, the Hebrew name is Jehovah in both 
instances: in Judges xiii. 8, and Neh. viii. 10, in both of which verses 
the word occurs twice, and is printed in capitals, the names are different 
in the Hebrew; and it is evident to every reader in Zech. vi. 4, and still 
more remarkably in 2 Kings iv. 28, and 2 Chron. xiii. 6, where the 
word is also printed in capitals, that this peculiar name of the Most 
High is applied in the first instance to an angel, and in the other two 
to men. In the passage of Ezekiel the error was corrected in 1617, if 
not previously; the other errors also had been noticed and removed be- 
fore the time of Dr. Blayney, (see Bishop Lloyd’s Bible ;) and in all 
these cases the Bibles now printed at the Oxford Press have deviated 
from the edition of 1611, and are in accordance with the Hebrew. It 
is true that errors of this description may be found in Oxford Bibles of 
recent date; but it is also true, that the first edition of King James 
contained at least twenty-eight * instances of the kind, (although Mr. 
Curtis can discover only eight, see p. 108,) and that all those instances 
are printed correctly in our modern text. If these errors are strictly ty- 
pographical, even Mr. Curtis would unite in the wish, that the Hebrew 
text, and not the edition of King James, should be the standard to be 
followed +. 

Of the additions made by Dr. Blayney in the margin, and still re- 
tained in the margins of some of our Oxford Bibles, I will merely ob- 
serve, that the increase of parallel references was the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Secker +, and is rather below than beyond the demand of modern 


* The instance (Numb. xiv. 17.) mentioned by Mr. Curtis as still remaining in 
the Oxford Bibles, togéther with one or two more, is over and above the twenty-eight 
errors corrected by them. 

+ The Oxford edition used in this comparison is the 4to of 1824. But on the 
whole of this question I wish to suggest, that no person is a competent judge who has 
not some critical knowledge of the Hebrew text. He ought at least to be acquainted 
with the collations of MSS. by Kennicott and De Rossi. I would propose Kenni- 
cott’s collation of the sixty-eighth Psalm, by way of illustration. 

t The number of parallel texts had been increased as early at least as the year 

-1677; and at the close of the same century, if we may judge from the editions of 
Canne, Archbishop Tenison, and Bishop Lloyd, the quantity given by the Trans- 
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times ; that the new readings are for the most part mere translations of 
Hebrew names, and have probably been acceptable to many curious in- 
quirers ; that the notes are, with few exceptions, either historical, geo- 
graphical, or chronological, and cannot easily be brought to bear upon 
religious differences ; but above all, that +¢ of the Bibles printed at Ox- 
ford have no notes, readings, or references whatever in the margin, and 
are therefore guiltless of the offences imputed to them by Mr. Curtis. 

- ‘We will now consider the charges that apply more directly to the 
present Delegates of the Oxford Press. ‘*I procured,” says Mr. Curtis, 
*‘a more useful collection of editions for my purpose than either of the 
“* Universities possessed last year, as I came personally to know,” p.35, 
note. “ All the five other copies of the Bible of 1611 at Oxford,” p. 42. 
«I found that I possessed a greater number of the earliest editions of 
“‘ the Authorized Version than either University,” p. 45. ‘‘ The copies 
“ of the Universities [of the year 1611] are all of one edition, I believe,” 
p- 54. Mr. Curtis’ list of Bibles is as follows : 


ES RRS ONON So oe Rae. 5 myels con ise 1611 
MPRCOMMGT ALO aes eee eek ee ee ef 1612 
1 Black 4to . Rts Me ae 1613 
byRomaniSvo ives, - i ecue voles 1615 
PR OMARINONO © 6 pictan S siae we hoea we 1616 
“s LETRA yee eee 1613 
0 See ct iors eee 1615 
RIDGE fold Oi Uv div i. e 8 Seas 1617 
hb Roman: 40.6. as) aves. sweets 1619 
1 small folio, Roman............-. 1629 
L LER. ie aie cpalaentagcm ge ein 1641 
WPECOMTENGVO!s os coe. weet ae os 00 + 1661 (p. 32.) - 


Now at the time when Mr. Curtis was in Oxford, there were in the 
possession of the University, and accessible to the Delegates, the fol- 
lowing copies, besides many others of more recent date : 


7 of A, large black letter, folio..... . 1611 
Outs, Staite dea tiscss - sly. 95% questioned 1611 or 1613 
SET At See eee Sees er ee 8vo 1612 

1 Roman 4to Old Test. 1613. New Test. 1612 
1 small black letter .......... fol. 1613 
aeiterone YC. Wes fol. 1616 

1 large black letter............ fol. 1617 

WO AGK: JECT ates oo, wwe Sp 81s 4to 1628 

Me Reman | o.< srac's » Ne PRE Ee 4to 1629 
homage Sc eecs acc. se cs 8vo 1631 

1 large black letter............ fol. 1634 
Liditteza sacs. .% ae tavewel= ives «. fol. 1640 

REC OTE ATA onan ceeel NorfT sm = ap ihuesn 8vo 1640 


Since that time many other copies, the property of public bodies or 
private individuals, have been placed at the disposal of the Delegates. 

** Down to a very late period,” says Mr. Curtis, ‘ the holy Scrip 
“tures have been most carelessly printed at the authorized presses ;” 
and shortly afterwards, ‘‘ In the Bibles printed within the last ten or 
“« twelve years there is a decided improvement in this respect,” [with 
regard to typographical errors,] “ particularly in those of the Clarendon 
_ © Press,” p. 3. 


lators was generally considered too small for the wants of the reader. Dr. A. Clarke 
says of the Oxford references, “ I have taken care to reprint all that Dr. Blayney has 
inserted in his edition, which I scruple not to say are the best collection ever edited.” 
Pref. p. xxiv. : 
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“There is no kind of adequate benefit for which the British public 
“should pay from forty to fifty thousand pounds per ann. to the au- 
“ thorized printers of the Bible,” p. iv. note. ‘ The crown and people 
“of England have largely provided and paid,” &c. p. 79. The reader 
will remember, whatever may be the amount paid by the British public 
to the three authorized printers, that accurate and handsome Bibles 
cannot be produced without considerable expense. If he has read the 
evidence given on this subject before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons *, he will have seen that the actual profit received from the Ox- 
ford Press is only twelve per cent., including, be it known, the interest 
of capital and the rent of extensive buildings. 

“ The Oxford Delegates have commenced reprinting ‘ the edition of 
“© 1611,’ which they possess. ‘The Book of ‘ Genesis,’ the only part 
“‘ published, assists me in making the following comparative extracts.” 
)». OO. 
Now in a pamphlet where the object of the author is to hold up cer- 
tain presses to universal contempt, and more especially in a passage 
where he was publishing a strict collation for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing between two rival documents, we might expect that he would shew 
his peculiar fitness for such employments. And yet the extracts are 
printed so inaccurately, that were he to issue an edition of the Bible 
similar to the one now in progress at the Oxford Press, after the copy of 
1611, and with as little correctness as the comparative extracts in pp. 55. 
and 56, there would be exactly forty errors to a page. The book will 
contain 1428 pages ; so that the whole amount of the errors would be 
57,120. WO rae’ 

We will now examine some of the mistakes imputed by Mr. Curtis to 
the Oxford Bibles. 
~ ** One” [clergyman told me] “ that an important part of a text he 
‘had taken in the Lesson of the day, to his great astonishment, was 
** not in the Church Bible when he came to read the Lesson. It was, 
“<1 John vy. 12, and of God were the omitted words,” (p. 14.) Now 
it is singular that these words, although required by the Greek, are 
actually wanting in the editions A, B, and C; but it is still more sin- 
gular that Mr. Curtis (p. 105.) should mention this very passage as one 
in which the Oxford Delegates have. violated their duty by inserting the 
omitted words. 

“‘ In the Burial Service alone,” says Mr. Curtis, “‘ two minor interpo- 
*« lations occur,” p. 80. These two cases are in 1 Cor. xy. 41. and xv. 
48. The reader will see them noticed hereafter, and he will there find 
that the interpolations, as Mr. Curtis calls them,-are in the original 
Greek, and had appeared in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

«An Antinomian Oxford Testament of the year 1807.” Note, «I 
‘* must thus characterize a New Testament which, Heb. ix. 14. reads, ~ 
«« « How much more shall the blood of Christ—purge your conscience 
“* from good works,’ instead of, dead works,” p.17. Mr. Curtis was in- 
formed last June that a copy of this edition had been sought for in 
vain: that another edition of the same year, two of the year following, 
and all editions that could be found of eleven years nearest to the time 
in question, had been examined, and the passage was printed correctly 
in them all. 


* See Report on the Patents of the King’s Printers, No. 1885. . 
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At the close of his pamphlet Mr. Curtis publishes two lists of errors, 
which I must consider separately. The first consists of ‘* typographical 
“ errors, in and since Dr. Blayney’s edition,” and enumerates fifty-six 
mistakes, some of importance, and others totally unimportant, in dif- 
ferent Oxford editions published from the year 1769 to the year 1823, 
inclusive. ‘They are collected from eleven different editions; so that 
the result of this examination is, that the Oxford Bibles in question 
contain on an average five errors of the press. I have compared the 
list with the 4to edition of 1824, and in that edition, and probably in 
all that have succeeded it, not one of these mistakes is to be found. 

The other list consisting, as Mr. Curtis says, of “ intentional depar- 
«tures from the Authorized Version,” must be considered a-little more 
in detail. On the many cases of Italics noticed among them, I shall 
merely observe, that in practice, as before in principle, Mr. Curtis has 
perverted this distinction of the Translators and subsequent Editors to 
a purpose totally unknown to them. They intended Italics to denote a 
difference of idiom: he applies them as if in some cases their object 
was to point out a mere approximation to the meaning, and in others 
as if the sentence required such a supplemental word, but there was 
nothing in the language of the original to justify the use of it. 


‘Gen. xxxix. 1. “ Bought him of the hands, for hand, of the Ishmaelites.” 

This change would certainly seem to be unnecessary, and is op- 
posed both to the earliest editions and to the Hebrew. The 
error, if it be worth while to consider it as such, may be found 
in Bibles as early as 1629. 

Gen, xxxix. 16. ‘‘ Until his lord, for until her lord, came home. Vulg. 
ostendit marito revertenti domum. Right in 1750.” The He- 
brew is his, and the change had been made in 1701. 

Exod. xv. 25. ‘‘ Made for them a statute; for them inserted.” ‘This 
change also is according to the Hebrew, and had been made in 
the year 1701. 

Exod. xxvi. 24. marg. “ twined, for twinned.” It is singular that in the 
only other case where this word occurs, viz. Exod. xxxvi. 29, 
Mr. Curtis’ favourite edition B and the edition C have the word 
with a single n. 

Lev. ii. 4. “* Unleavened cakes, for an unleavened cake.’ The Hebrew 
is plural, and so Bishop Lloyd printed the word in 1701. 

‘Deut. xxvi. 1. “ The Lorp thy God. Thy God inserted.” This was 
probably an error of copy on the part of the Translators ; for 
this expression is in the Hebrew, and the words appear in Eng- 
lish Bibles as early as 1629. 

1 Sam, v. 4. marg. “ The fishy for the filthy part of Dagon.” To shew 

that fishy is not the right reading, Mr. Curtis refers us to Park- 
hurst. Now Parkhurst’s words are these: ‘‘ From 1 Sam. v. 4, 
“< it is probable that the lower part of this idol resembled a fish ; 
“* and it appears plain from the prohibitions, Exod. xx. 4. Deut. 
‘iv. 18, that the idolaters in those parts had anciently some 
“* fishy idols.” Could Mr. Curtis suppose that his references 
would be taken on trust? The real error is in filthy in editions 
A and B, and it was corrected as early as in 1617. 

1 Kings xiii. 11. «‘ His sons came, for his son came and told him.” The 
alteration, whether right or wrong, was made as early as in 1617. 
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2 Chron. iti. 10. ‘‘In the most holy house, for most holy place.” The 
change was made in conformity with the Hebrew as early as in 
1629. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. ‘‘ Repaired Millo, for prepared.” The error is in 
prepared, and it was corrected in 1617. 

Job xxxix. 30. ‘‘ Where the slain are, there is she, for he, i. e. the 
“‘ male bird.”” Mr. Curtis is here defending a palpable misprint. 
It was correctly printed she in 1617. 

Isaiah lvii. 8. “‘ Made thee a covenant. Thee inserted. Lowth omits 
“it.” I answer, Bishop Lloyd in 1701 inserts it, according to 
the Hebrew. 

Dan. i. 12. “ Give us pulse. Us inserted.”” The Hebrew requires it, 
and the word was in English Bibles as early as 1629. 

Dan. iii. 18. «* Nor worship the for thy golden image.” The same an- 
swer as the last. 

Hos. ix. 3. marg. ‘‘ Not into Egypt. Flatly contradicting text.” Reader, 
the whole note is as follows: ‘ Not into Egypt itself, but into 
‘another bondage as bad as that."’ Is this a flat contradiction 
of the text? Is the writer, who quotes it as such, and mutilates 
it for his own purpose, deserving of your confidence ? 

Matt. iv. 20. ‘* Left their nets. The article + used for the possessive 
“pronoun. In other words Mr. Curtis complains that their 
is printed in Italics, because ta, he says, is used for the posses- 
sive pronoun. 

John vii. 16. ‘“‘ Jesus answered them, and said. And said inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and so it was printed in 1701. 

1 Cor. iv. 9. ‘* As it were appointed, for approved to death.” And yet 

_ in 1617 it was appointed. 

1 Cor. xv. 41. ‘‘ And another glory of the moon. dnd and glory in- 
“ serted.” The change had been made in 1629, and is justified 
by the structure of the sentence and the words of the original. 

1 Cor. xv. 48. ‘* Such are they also that are earthy. Also inserted.” 
The Greek requires it, and the insertion was made as early as in 
1629. 

2 Cor. xi. 32. “ Kept the city of the Damascenes. Of the Damascenes 
“‘ inserted.’ ‘The words are in the Greek, and are to be found 
in English Bibles in 1629. 

Ephes. vi. 24. ‘* Amen inserted. The better MSS. omitting it.” Does 
Mr. Curtis talk of MSS.? The word is wanting in A, but ap- 
pears in 1617. 

1 Tim. i. 4. “ Rather than godly edifying. Godly inserted.” The word 
appears in Bishop Lloyd’s Bible of 1701, and the word @edi 

. ought not to have been left untranslated. E 

1 John iii, 16. « Love of God, because he laid down his life. To dis- 
card a reading, which implies that Christ was God.” Mr. Curtis 
here complains that the words of God are now printed in Italics, 
although he knows, or ought to know, that they do not appear 
in the Greek*, And afterwards, 

1 John vy. 12. “Son of God (second time Son occurs). Of God in- 
‘‘ serted.” ‘This insertion was made, according to the Greek, at 
least as early as in 1629. 


* In these cases I refer to the Greek text of Rob. Steph., pee 1550, as well as to 
‘the more critical editions of modern times. 
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In another part of his pamphlet (p. 85) Mr. Curtis says, “I would 
** not, as the pretensions of the King’s Printers and Universities, I con- 
** ceive, now do, speak crooKeDLy For Gop.” Who then is it, that in 
the first of these two passages complains of the Italic reading, although 
he knows that the idea is not contained expressly in the Greek, and in 
the latter passage wishes to suppress the important addition, although 
he knows that the genuine word of God demands the insertion of it ? 

A few words more, and I will conclude. Mr. Curtis says on the first 
leaf of his pamphlet, ‘‘ Counting the words only which are altered in the 
** modern Bibles, and a few-of the paragraph marks, which are import- 
** ant; that is, not at all including the general alterations of the ortho- 
** graphy or minute punctuation, there appear intentional departures 
** from King James’ Bible, 


_ “Tn the book of Genesis, containing DQchapss. se5 os Hs 807 
UISSTu Th ee eect Cle Mia ee Fi Sena 724 

Shits eee ee 1 | Sn e+ 600 

Lamentations .......... AS a ee 59 

St. Matthew’s Gospel .... 28  .......... 416 

RBbre ws << owica. oi hye: Faun ftes -actooee 147 

evelasione fn von oe eee Dr? WL eeReaN 178 

308 2931 


** Or, in about one fourth of the Bible, upwards of two thousand nine 
** hundred such departures, suggesting the presumption, that there are 
‘* upwards of eleven thousand in the entire Version.” In this calculation 
Mr. Curtis has studiously omitted to inform us from how many different 
editions, and where and when printed, these variations have been col- 
lected. Now I have examined, with the help of a minute coliation, the 
text of the Book of Genesis and St. Matthew's Gospel, and I affirm 
that, if we exclude changes as to Italics and the printing of the word Lord 
or God, and such differences as between toward and towards, ye and you, 
among and amongst, born and borne, flee and fly, to and unto, including, 
in short, those departures only which convey an actual difference of 
meaning, there are not in the copy which I have used (the Oxford 4to 
of 1824) more than nine departures, intentional or otherwise, correct or 
incorrect, from the text of King James’ Bible A in the Book of Gene- 
sis, nor more than eleven in the Gospel of St. Matthew. I affirm also, 
that in most of these cases the departure is justified by the words of the 
original languages, and by the length of time during which each cor- 
rected reading has had possession in our English Bibles. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


St, Alban’s Hell, Oxford, EDWARD CARDWELL. 


Feb. 18, 1833. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
—<—oo 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Amone the witnesses examined by the Committee on the Patents of 
the King’s Printers, is 
GeorGeE Orror, Esq. 


1404. “* You are now a magistrate ?>— Yes. 
1405. “ Were you brought up a bookseller ?—Yes. 
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1434. “* Have you directed your attention to the editions [of the Bible] 
printed by either of the Universities ?—I believe the editions 
which were usually printed at Oxford have been the most in- 
correct of all. In one case, a schoolfellow of mine corrected 
a copy of a nonpareil Bible, and he found upwards of 12,000 
errors in it, which he sent to the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who in return sent him a handsome letter and 10/. for 
his trouble. 

1435. “ Who was the gentleman 2—Mr. William Randall. It was 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

1436. “* Did you see the Bible ?—I did, with all the errors: sorted 
&e. 

1437. ‘* Had it marginal references ?—No. 

1438. “ From what edition did he take his standard ?—From Blayney’ 's 
Ato edition.” 


After fifteen or sixteen years, and with many things to create confu- 
sion during the interval, some few inaccuracies might be expected and 
excused. But mark he extraordinary contrast between Mr. Offor’s evi- 
dence and the following statement. I have the best reason for know- 
ing that about twenty years ago a Mr. James Randall (not William) 
who was not a schoolfellow of Mr. Offor, but only the brother of one, 
did shew to Mr. Offor a collation of an Oxford Bible ; that this colla- 
tion was not made by himself; that the Bible containing it did possess 
marginal references ; that it was not the 4to of Dr. Blayney, but of the 
year 1802 ; and, above all, that the errors, so far from being upwards 
of 12,000, did not amount to 1,000.—OF this, a little more hereafter. 


1443. * During the time of the Commonwealth, when there were 
no King’s Printers, Bibles were printed very nicely indeed. 
There is Field's Bible, and there is one printed by Giles Cal- 
vert, a Quaker. 

1444. ** Do you consider that during the time when there was no mo- 
nopoly, more care was paid to the printing of Bibles than 


there is now given to them ?—I am confident of it.’ 


Reaper, You have had one extraordinary contrast ; now prepare 
yourself for another. Dr. Cotton says in his “ List of Bibles,” p. 33, 
note, ‘‘ The Bibles printed during the time of the Commonwealth have 
“been generally reputed to be full of errors.” The writer of a tract, 
entitled, ‘‘ The London Printer his Lamentation, &c. 1660,” speaking 
of Hills and Field, says, “ Have they not obtained, and now keep in 
‘‘ their actual possession, the MS. copy of the last translation of the 
“ Holy Bible in English, attested with the hands of the venerable and 
«‘ Jearned Translators in king James’ time, ever since the 6th of March, 
«© 1655, and thereupon ...... printed and published ever since, for 
‘« the most part, in several Sdispae of Bibles (consisting of great num- 
*< bers) such egregious blasphemies and damnable erratas, as have cor- 
“rupted the pure fountain, and rendered God’s holy word contempt- 
‘© ible to multitudes at home, and a ludibrium to all the adversaries of 
** our religion*.”” To this I will only add, that I have now before me 


* See Harl. Misc. vol. iii. p. 293. Park’s edit. Dr. Cotton, in referring to this 
Tract, has supposed that Bill and Barker were the printers spoken of. On examin- 
ing the whole passage, I see that it is otherwise. hs : 
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a small Bible “‘ Printed by John Field, printer to the Parliament, 1653,” 
and I find in a single chapter, Romans vi. the three following mistakes: 
ver. 5. “‘ in the likeness of his death,” “ likeness” in Italics; ver. 12. 
«in the lust thereof,” lust for lusts; ver. 13. “ instruments of right- 
*‘ eousness unto sin,” righteousness for unrighteousness. I do not be- 
lieve that three such errors as are here found in a single chapter, can be 
discovered in the whole of the text of the Oxford 4to Bible of 1824. 

And now a few words concerning the collation mentioned above. 
Mr. Curtis says in his pamphlet, (p. 7, note,) “ I could not then have 
“< conjectured that some gross errors had been pointed out to one of the 
“« Universities twenty years before ; the list of them acknowledged to be 
“ received—a modicum of reward assigned the poor but intelligent 
“« printer’s reader who furnished them ; and his character acknowledged 
** as that of a person well qualified for the task of revising an edition of 
«* the Bible....the passages moreover all said to be ‘right’ in the Stand- 
“< ard edition, (that standard being Dr. Blayney’ s).... Yet that some of 
** the grossest of these errors should be found i in Dr. Blayney's Bible and 
“* Apocrypha; and others of them remain unaltered to the present day. 
“« Unaltered ones are, &c.—Of these facts I have vouchers before me, 
“and trace the information in question to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
** University. I ought to add, that the poor man, when remonstrating 
** on the subject of being ill rewarded, was told that his list was of ‘ no 
** practical utility.” It contained 731 errors between the beginning of 
“Genesis and the end of Jeremiah, all occurring, in a quarto Bible at 
“that time on sale, and from which as a standard he was employed, 
“he states, to correct the popular Bible of the late Rev. Mr. Hewlett. 
** Was this quarto Bible ever called in? No. I recently bought it in 
“Holborn. The list would then have been of ¢ practical utility.’ Were 
“the errors ever carefully examined? No. The preceding instances 
“* could not then have remained. Yet the Vice-Chancellor vouches they 
“ were ‘all right.’ Some of these errors of ‘ no practical utility’ to point 
** out, were as follow.” Then follows a list of forty-three errors. 

In answer to this long and manifold accusation I state the following 
facts. I have now before me the collation in question, extending from 
Genesis to Hosea xiv. 5. inclusive, and forming, as I have reason to 
know, the whole of the document received by the Delegates. If so, 
some of the errors quoted by Mr. Curtis, as corrected in it, (such as 
Ecclus. xi. 25; Zech. ix. marg.; Zech. xi. 17; Wisdom i. 5, &c.) 
could not possibly have been noticed by it. The Bible in which the 
collation is made is of the year 1802, and, as I find from the Minutes 
of the Delegates, was received by them in the year 1810. I have now 
before me an Oxford Bible of 1808, and on examining the forty-three 
passages noticed above, I find that, with the exception of only five, they 
are all of them printed correctly. Theverrors therefore made known by 
the collator, had with few exceptions been discovered and removed two 
years at least before he offered his information. But his labour had 
been great, his intention was praiseworthy, and the Delegates repaid 
him for the copy transmitted to them by a present of twenty guineas. 
Was either the answer then of the Vice-Chancellor deficient in truth, or 
the conduct of the Delegates in generosity ? 


Lately published, price 2s. 6d, _ 
Printed for J. H. Parxer, Oxford, and E. Garpner, 


” Paternoster Row, London, 


THE 


BOOK OF GENESIS, 


AN 


EXACT REPRINT 


PAGE FOR PAGE 


OF 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 


PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR MDCXI. 


COMPLAINTS having been made that the English Bibles. printed 
at the Universities, besides necessary alterations in the spelling, differ 
greatly from the Authorized Version of the Scriptures, the Delegates 
of the Oxford Press have causéd collations to be made preparatory to 
a careful consideration of the subject. They have also commenced an 
exact reprint in Roman letter of the Authorized Version printed in 
the year 1611 in *large black letter, folio, to which will probably be 
added the various readings of some other editions printed in the same 
year, or soon after. When this Reprint shall have been completed, 
the public will be enabled to compare it with the Oxford Bibles of the 
last ten years, and with such as issue in future from the University 
Press. But, as many months may elapse before the whole work can 
be correctly executed, the Book of Genesis is now published, as a spe- 


cimen. 


* Copies of this edition may be seen in the British Museum, at Sion College, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and in the University Library at Cambridge. 
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